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CHAPTER CCLXXV. 


ITALY, 1917-1918: AUSTRIA’S 
LAST OFFENSIVE. 


FaTX of BoSKLLI (JoVfcRNMENT, OCTOHER, 1917 ^TllE OrLANDO MINISTRY PoLITlCAl. SITUATION 

AND Italian “ MoIial -Ai stria. thk Chief Knkmv Anxiety ahoi r Allied Polioy 
Situation in Sprino of 1918 — The Controversy between Italy and the Yugoslavs — 1'he 
London Aorkement and Italian Claims- The Bai t of Corfu - 'Fhe Pact of Home and its 
Meaning— Military Situation at End of 1917 Some Minor Sucuesses Hombs on \'entue 
and Padua — Austrian Offensive in Junk, 1918- Failure in the North — Austrians Cross 
THE Piavr and are Oefeated -1mi»ortanck of the Italian Yk^torv 


W HEN the Italian l*arliament 
resumeil its lahoui's, on Oetober 18, 
1917, the situation of the? Bosclli 
Cabinet was very uncertain. It 
had barely weathered a crisis four ftionths pre» 
vionsly (the details have been given in Vol. XV. 
Chapter (X^XXX III), and in thi^ interval events 
had occurred which had vve^akened its position 
still further. It had very few real friends, for 
there w^as a geni'ral fettling that it had failed 
in euei’gy and foresiglit. 'Fhere was still some 
rehictanco to upset “ the National ^finistry,” 
which stood for as inucli unity as coidd be 
expected in a country where ])olitic*al passion 
had run very high, both before and after the 
entry into the w^ar. This reluctance, together 
w^ith the knowTi wish of Haron Sonnino tJiat 
things should 'continue as they were?, had suvchI 
the Oov^ernment in June. When Parliament 
met there was a chance tliat the same feeling 
might prevail. Hut there wwe new elements in 
the situation. Or perhaps it ought to be said 
that some of the old ilifticulties had bc^eome 
accentuated. Keen debat-e was expected over 
the question of the food supply and the policy 
of the Ministry of the Interior, The two ques- 
tions were closely connected, for lack of food 
Mias a powerful assistant to the arguments of 
Vol. XIX.— Part 235, 


the Ollicial Socialists, who, like a few of their 
brethren in Fnglaiid, and more in France, 
seemed at first sight to have only one wai* aim 
piTVce, immediate peac(\ pi^ace at almost any 
cost, 'fhe Official Soc'ialist Party had giv'on a 
warm welcome to the Pn|)al Note of the pnv 
vious August, elainiing that Heni'diet X\'. 

spoke the language' of Kienthal," and they 
had adojited as their slogan t hi^ declarat ion of 
one of t hejr leaders. Signor Clauili > Treves : 
*' This winter no one> innsl he in th’* trenches.’' 

It WTis said again, as it was said four months 
earlier, that Signor Oi-lando liad not sliown 
sufficient firmness in di'aling wdth “ defeatist 
propaganda,” and critics could pi»iiit to v’arious 
disipiieting synqitoTns in support of their con- 
Uiiition, notably to (leneral (’adorna’s renew’tMl 
protests, and to tin* serious riots which hail 
takiTi plaije in Turin tow ards the end of August 
— riots which seemed directly traceable to tfie 
incitement of the Official Socialists. It setaned 
certain that the Minister of the Interior WMjuld 
have to inei>t a stronger attack than before. 

But if there was discontent with the work of 
individual Ministers, the feeling was still 
stronger against the Cabinet as a wdiole.% Tfie 
Government seemed to be afflicted witli inertia, 
vagueness, lack of cohesion ; and the fault was 
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laid by. many at the door of the aged Premier, 
who wae considered to be imequal to the task 
of leading the Ministry and the Chamber. It 
was felt by those who made this criticism that 
new methods were wanted, new blood and a 
new leader, if the organ of government was to 
fulfil its duty to the country. But criticism took 
another form. It had long been alleged by the 
( lovernment’s enemies, and also by some of its 



SIGNOR NITTI. 

In control of the Treasury in the Orlando 
Government, 1918. 

supporters, that the Cabinet was not sufficiently 
in contact with Parliament and the countiy. 
This complaint had been made of the Salandra 
Government, and it was now saii^l that its suc^ 
cessor pursiuHl the sam(* lines. On the eve of 
the re-opening of the Chamber a gi*ou|» of 
t7 fleputios was fonned, which declared its 
intention of |)ressing for a fuller recognition of 
the right of Parliament to be informed of, and 
to help with, the problems of governmeTit. Tla* 
group rapidly wjcured many mon? adherenfs 
and rose to a strength of ovtM* l(M). 

In view of tla? various currents which wf^n* 
setting against it the Oovernrnent had just one 
chance of safety, the feai* of “ something 
worse ” which had saved it in June. It began 
badly. The Cliainher took umbrage over a 
matter of fonn in regard to which it considered 
that the Premier liarl failed to pay due r€?s[)ect 
to th€? rights of Pailiamcnt. The attitude of 
the Government would have caused no offence 
under normal conditions, the more so as the 
protagonist in the attacking movement was 
Signor Modigliani, one of the extreme Socialist 
leatlera. Yet, thougli the Government obtained 


a large majority, its fall was practically certain 
from this moment. The atmosphere of the 
Chamber altered. Instead of being hesitating 
and uncertain, it became definitely hostile. It 
still adopted a waiting attitude, but its mind 
w-as made up. It waited in order to hear the 
declarations of various political leaders. * For 
though the Government was doomed, the tight 
of succession seemed still uncertain. One fresh 
name, however, was already assured as a pillar 
of the new Government. Signor Nitti, who had 
been Minister of Agriculture, Commerce am^ 
Irujustry in the last Giolitti Government, harl * 
taken no part in the polemic regarding Italy’s 
intervention in the war ; but he had often been 
classed among the “ Neutralists,” together 
with all the old Giolittian supporters, savc^ 
those w'ho, like Signor Orlando, had hoconi<» 
openly and definitely identified wdth the w^ar. 
Signor Nitti had remained silent till the autumn 
of 1916, w^hen he delivered to his constituents 
in Basilicata the fullest and most reasoned 
statement of the necessity and justice of Italy’s 
intervention in the world -war that had yet bqll^ 
pronounced by any Italian politician. It dis- 
played at once a wide view* and a practical mind. 
This sjieech signified Signot Nitti’s return to tht^ 
political arena, and a few months later lie was 
appointed a member of the special mission 
wdiich was sent by the Italian Government to 
the United States. On his return he immedi- 
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ately found a place in politics ready for him. 
He could probably have overturne<i the Govern-' 
ment iii .June, but he preferred to w'ait. It was 
certain, however, that the delay would not be 
long, and that his ideas and energy would 
ensure him one of the chiOf posts in the Govern- 
ment which should sfiOdChd that of Signt^r 
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Bosolli. When Signor Nitti declared that he 
and his friends would vote for the Ministry on 
this occasiony but that they considered that the 
Government had put the Cliamber in a humilia- 
ting position, it was generally felt that ho now 
meant to assert himself. 

'yie crisis came slowly. The policy of the 
Ministry of the Interior was discussed at length, 
and if there were those who accused Signor 
Orlando of weakness in his general policy, he 
I was furiously attacked by the Official Socialists 


When Signor Orlando rose to tlefend himself • 
against his critics, a week after t|^e opening of 
the Chamber, it was generally felt that he had 
a difficult task. On the one hand, he had to 
show that ho would not tolerates the attempts 
fo undermine the national rc^sistance, and on 
the other hand he had to make it clear tliat 
maintenance of order did not mean leacfion, • 
His speed i wtis a very able parliamentary 
effort. He admitted frankly that the Turin 
rio<.s were in a si*nse the result of his ]ib(.)rai 



GERMAN CAVALRY RESTING IN 

for the stern methods adopfed in 'rurin fo qiail 
the riots there. These tacks gave rise to two 
declarations from prominciit inemhers of the 
Ministry. Signor Ifissolati, the llefonnist 
Socialist leader, turned upon his old eomnides 
as they carped and complained, and crie<l : 
“To defend the Army from stabs in the back. 
I myself would fire upon you.” Signor Bissolat i 
knew the harm done by the insidious ])ropa- 
ganda of the extreme })acifists, whose pro- 
gramme, while it seemed to be peace, was in 
reality revolution. The Socialists protested 
violently, and their prohwts were renewed whc‘n 
Signor Orlando, in answer to a taunt from the 
Extreme Loft, sprang to his feet, and said that 
ho, too, would adopt dthe hypothesis of Signor 
Gijasolati. The Socialists made an uproar, but 
the bulk of the^Chaniber applauded loudly. 


[From a Gi rmnn photograph. 

PASS ON THE ITALIAN I RON 1. 

policy, but he scored an tiialoiihf <'d poinl wIkmi 
he asked n^hel her any of her poliey would lia\’e 
ensured si> gr<‘at a fr<‘ed<»m fmm iutr*r»uil 
troul)l</s. claimed with (ruth I hat the |)eople 
of Italy had sho\\i» 4i i'(‘markahl(‘ degree of 
patience and self-diseiplijH‘, ami at the same 
time lu' pointTMi eut that t lu> r(‘[)ressioii of the 
Turin riots and the* im'asun^s taken suh.s<‘- 
(jueutly showed that he did not shrink from the 
use of foicc when it was neeessjuy. If(^ did not 
think that it was wise to abandon his policy 
of conciliation. He stofxl hy both sides of Jiis 
policy. Ho would ns(' all the iiec<\ssary force 
to uphold the State, but he would not infringe 
const it utiorml liberties. 

Signor Orlando's sp(H*eh was very well 
received, and it was felt tliat ho had strength- 
ene<l his elaim to be Signor Bosolli's successor. 

2 : i 5^-2 
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an ITALIAN NIGHT PATROL ON THE PIAVE. 
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Two (luj^s lat(M- tli(> (^ovcnniuMit ft'll, aftor 
Signoi* Bf)solli and Baron Sonnino had l)oth 
recoivod llio hoarly cheors of t ho (diainhcM*, and 
tho Minister of M’ar, (hmeral (Jiardino, had 
also been wai’inly. a[)|)land('d w hen lie made tlie 
amionneement that the expeeted enemy otTen- 
yrive^iad liegvin, and that the High Command 
wi le confidPnt of the rt'snli. The applause 
whieh greeted Signor Jh)selli\s valiMlietory stale* 
jniMit was in tlu? natun^ of a personal tribiHe 
to the vett'i’an wlio had surnaidered Itis taise 
to till a |)ost whieh at the imanent n<aie but h(> 
eould hav(> filh'd so well. He had played his 
part , and now he was to go, but it was felt that 
fie had deserx (m 1 the t hanks of Parliament and 
the country. Hart)!! Sonnino’s aeeoimt of his 
st(‘war<lship met with the afiplau.se whi<*h signi* 
tied agrcM'ment with his f)oIiey and sn])port for 
himself. Oiu' ]uissage only of his sp<M‘eh was to 
mi'el with oj>positi(»n aial keeti erili< ism (oxeept 
of (‘ourse, from tlu^ Otrieial Socialists, who 
eritici/.ed e\ eryf hing). This was his d(»v\ nrighl 
languagf' in i‘eLcar»l to eertain jiassages in the 
Papal Xot(‘. H(' spoke v('rv strongly r(‘garding 
th(‘ manner in whieh tla^ Note iiHM'ely' included 
J>(‘lgium among ‘'the possible <‘xce))tions to 
t he genei’al princl|)le of mut tial condonation and 
i-emmciation of ind(‘miiit ies and put the 
mjii’tyi'ed country on a le\'el \\ ith all other cases 
of iiix aded ami oecu].)i(Ml tia iit ory. I^e claimed 
that the case of Helgium was totally ditfeiiad. 
from j^ny other, and said plainly that the Pope’s 
tr(*afm(‘nt of the question .seeiruMl to suggest 
“tleiinan inspii-ation.” Baron Sonniiio’s 
manner of dt'aling with the Xotc*. vxas strongly 
resent (‘d by the ('at holies, both in tlu^ ( hamber 
and in the country, and it. seemed as though 
they might take a. detinitr^ stand against the 
loaeign Minister and so miriow I he basis of 
tlni future' ( lovei’inneiil . Ion- it w a-^ alr eady 
<*leai‘ that P»ai’on Sormino would eiartinue to 
hold his p«)sition, unh-ss he gaxe it up \t>lun- 
taiily. 

ddie Bosi'ili Cabinet fell on Ot-tobei* 2.*), HH 7, 
and next day came thr^ mwvs of the lexeise at 
Capoi-etto. Kach of l la* follow ing days br-eaight 
worse news fi'oin the front, arrd umh'r the shock 
of disaster }>arty dittVi*ences and party fe<*lit»g.s 
fadi'd for the time. Signor- Orla.ido was 
entrusted with the duty of foi-ming a Covern - 
merit, and his list of Ministi'i's was pnblislu'd on 

Otdober 211. The new Cabinet w-as as follows : — 

• 

Simior OrlMndo, Pr(‘mii‘r raid Interior. 

• iJuroTi Soanino, Foroiga Atfair**-. 

Signor N i U i , Troas 1 1 r y . 

^ Signor Hi.ssolafi, Civil A'i.''i<taru'o and IVnsioas. 


Signor Mcda, Financi*. ^ 

Sigfn>r F»‘rn, Po-ts and 

Signor Sactilii, 

Signor Hrr-enini, PuMio Tir-t ruction. 

Signor Djiri. PiiMi<' W Orks. 

Signor Miliani. Av.ri'Milf nro. 

Sifiior Itnc inlo liinnchi, 7’i-ni'-v»ort. 

Signor Colo it:. o. (Jolonion 

Signor CintDlli, Coiann-ivo ami Jiidn- iry. 

(ii iirral A'fii ri, \\'ar. 

Admii’iil J )rl Jiono, Marino. 

Gonond DairOlio, Arms jind ^liinitions. 

ddie now President tif the Coimeil took up 
the ri'ius of goverrmreril at a very <’riti<ral 
moment, d'lu' front had bi'on bi'oken and 
the Italian armies wife in full ru't i-eat upon a 
di‘fensi\«‘ line whieli meant tlie abandhnment 
of a wide traet of Italian soil. Tim gi*a\<* 
probli'ins w lireh had loomr-*! lar-g«> a W(*(‘k before 
were all forgot tmi for tin' moriU'nI., save oru' 
ord\ - tile (pieslion of tin* policy pursiu'd by tin' 
Ministry of the Intcrioi-. Signor- Oi-Iarnlo had 
d<‘f(‘rnle<l liinisolf Mtccessfnlly in I lie ('hamber, 
and praetieally estal>Iished his elaiin to the 
pn-miership. Ami then disaster eaim', lor* 
whieli many people held his methods of ml- 
iniiiisl rat ion largely i-esponsih|r. Tlier-^' was a 
very str-ong feeling indeed agniiist the pi-(*mier- 
ship among many w ho had \v(»rke<l iiardest for 
Italy's iiiterx eiil ion and for a \ igor«)us wax 
policy. Ill Milan (‘s()eeially the erilicisms of 
Signor* Or lando and r-ivsent nn-nt at his succi'ssioii 
to Signor Bos(‘lli fonml wide (‘\pr-<‘ssion, in 
(‘oriversation at least ; tin' Pri'ss realized the 
necessity of sliowing a imitefl front. 

Signor Orlando’s first move was to appi-al 
for the sujiport of all parti«'s ami gr-oujis, and 
tin* answers which he receix-e.d showed the 
meltk' of Italy. Only the. ()tli(*iid Soe.inlists 
held aloof, as a [larty, though sexetal of tlnar 
leadi-rs showi (1 that tin.' doetrirK'S of the Inter* 
national hml not f-om|)k‘tely o\ erriddr-n the 
instincts of pat t-i(.)t istn. Then.' wet-e sorm* W'lio 
felt t hernsol V rs 1 1 rdians st ill, a nd at t lie rnorm-nt 
of crisis wn>rked for Italy. 

d’ln? country as a whole wa.s rnagnifief'irt. 
b’or many nnaith.s Italy had l)eeri beset by 
eviM-y kind of insinuation, t(> w hieli no adeipiatt' 
answers had heCn gi\i‘ii. Pac-itisl, pr-o|Migamla 
of (‘\cry kind liad hern spieail through tho 
country, and it had gixeri rise to many ipa-s- 
tionings. Now*, under the shock of disaster, 
Italy ])ut her (jU(*stionings aside and answered 
(he call of the tragi<* morm-nf. From noitlf to 
soutll, from Piedmont to Sieily, the sarnf' vxiice 
spoke. In political circles the little diflV‘reii<'es 
that soeineil gr-eat dillerenec's were for a tiim.' 
forgotten, and tlu? mj^ss of the pieoplo, who 
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w vvc from sovorely straitened eirciiin- 

stances and had shown signs of war -weariness, 
tightened their belts and stitYeiuHl their backs, 
detennined to I’esist. The Anstro-Goriiian 
offensive no doubt had for its main olijeet the 
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of Italy's oKual r(‘sistanc(‘. 'I’he 
splits and agoiits of i hi* ('(‘ntrail Kmj>iri*s had 
re|)oitrd that thi* spirit of the jM'ojih' was 
iinsat isfactoiy, and that defeat would lead to an 
utter bnaikdoun. The military sueci‘ss of the 
great offi*nsi\'o certainly sm passed all expect ai 
tions. Its failui’e as a solviait of Italian momf 
was e(anj)lete. instead of riot and revolution 
the en<*m_\' \ ietories brought only a liardeiiin;j 
of lesnU'c, an increase of the will to saeritiee. 
There were sona*. of course, in Italy, as in all 
till* eoimtri(*s at war, who were found wanting 
under the trial, who lost their ner\'0 and would 
liave accf'pted the results of present defoat 
through f(‘ar of W'orse disaster to conu*. lint 
on the essentially sound oigarusrn of Italy the 
shoi*lv and the threat worked like cold w’ati'r 
on a healthy body. There was a gr'cat reaction 
to the stimulus. 

Duriirg the lirst weeks of the rjew' (»ovein 
meTrt ])ai'ty passion did not show itself, but 
when the military situation impr’oved, when it 
was eliMir, mor*eover*, that all parties exc(‘pt 
only till' Ollieial Soidalists stood for resist- 
'"^ance, tin* strife in Par^ament rewived. The 


movement in favour of closer (*ooperation 
between thi^ Ooverninont and Parliament, 
wliich had been set on foot before the fall of 
the Boselli Ministry, was quickly resumed. At 
first it seemed to meet with wide approval, birt 
when it became evident that to press the matter* 
would lead to a <;onfliet with Baron 8onnino, 
the situation changed. The movement had 
taken tlio form of a demand for tire institution 
of parliamt'irtary commissions on tho French 
model, and the innovation was urged for 

I 

foreign affairs in particular. Tt .shoirld have 
been obvious that J^ai’ou Sormino’s habit of 
mind would not accept such a change in the 
riH'thod of conducting foreign jmlicy. Ho had 
oftt‘n been accused, with justice, of keeping his 
ministerial (‘olleagUl^s in the dark. Tt vvw not 
likely that he would admit fh(‘ “ interTcreni'e ” 
of a comnu.ssion of senators and deputies. 'Tho 
pr*oiuoter’s of the movement had foreseen this, 
and hoped that Har*on Sortnino's refusal might 
(‘lid in his deh^at and r’otii’rnieni . Some of the 
later adherents may hava> hoped that he vvanild 
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yield to the* pr*e.ssnr(^ of opinion But Bai'on 

Sonnino was inflexible, and ht? eaiTied his 

Gabinet oolleagnos with Trim. Tt followed that 

tlr(.)se who p»*(\ssed tho movement declared 

tliemselvres as an Opposition, anil, in fact, tire 

Parliamentary ITrion, as the groiqi was now 
• « 
called, came to be rogai’ikHi as the *;ottl Op»)osi- 

tion, tliongh it did not always irLsist on op- 
posing. Its enemies said that it was biding 
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its tiiTiP, Hiid tliat it inohule^l too many of tlu* whic li followed as thf Fascia. Tt^s aim was to 
“old majority” — i.e.y (dolitti's majority’’ — for cMjuntor the mameuvros of tho Piy liaiiu'ntarv 

its actions (o he above suapieion. This aeeii- Fnioii by open fighting and har<l liitting, ami 

sation was probably unfair, l)iit it was natural ji rurious situation arose. 

that the (liolittians should remain under The new ^ronp uas eomposod of deputitvs 

suspicion, tlu' more so as their old lea<ler had from nearly every ([uarter of the ( IhamlxM , from 

made little resj)onso to Signor Orlando’s appeal t he Kxtri*me Riglu tt> the lieformist Socialists, 

for unity of effort. He ha<l left his tent, ft stood for a sti'onger internal policy and ♦ he 

indeed, and spoken in the (diamber, l)ut he closest coopi'ration with tin* AlliC'S, in e\'i>ry 

stH'incd still to hohl aloof, and some of thosi* (ielil. Inchiderl aioiaig its miniber \\(*ri* thost' 

^ho were closest to him used language that who had bec*n most oiitspolo'n in t heir ei if i(‘ism 



[i till ton uiJtciiH 

ITALIANS STRENGTHENING A TRENCH ON THE PIAVE. 


appeared to confirm tln> hopelessness of ax- of Signor Orlando’s /y'7///a' at I In* Minist ry of tlu* 
pocting his real coop(*iation. Interior, ainl it seemed stiange (hat. ( hesr 

The Parliamentary Union was tlu^ inn*h*us of shouM join together foi* tin* express purpose of 

a strong O|)position, and it could always count supporting his Uahinet. V(*t (he reason was 

upon the Ofiicial Socialists to sup|)ort it/ in any^ siinpk* enough, d'ln y bt*lie\ed that Signor 

vote against the ( }overnm<*nt . Signor Orlando Orlando would take a much strongei* lirn^ if lu^ 

and his Ministers, on tlie other hand, liad no wt*re assur(‘fl this definiio backing tlian if 
marshalled array of followers, though they w(*r<‘ ht* had tu seciin^ ]>arliann*ntaj y sup|K)rt by a 

a.ssurod of strong support. A more definite policy of bargainiiig arnl arrangianent . Tln^ 

backing seemed to bo rcfpiired, and the opening new group was ])leilged to vob* ae(‘ording to 

days of the December Session — Parliament had t lu? d(^cisions of its “ dir(‘ctc)iatt*,” ainl this 

adjourned after one sitting in Xovtanber — saw meant a nuekMis of som(> loU vot«*‘>, which ^'as 

tin? formation of anothey* new group, the Group certain to attract to itself a large number of 

Fascia d I D if esa Nazio}ialey other dej)uties who f)referi’ed not to commit 

which was known throughout the months them.sclves definitely, 'rin* Fascia off(*red its 
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solid support to Signor Orlando, conditioned 
only by adoption of an uncompromising 
“ war policy.” And Signor Orlando desired 
nothing hotter. 

This did not moan that ho abandoned his 
policy of conciliation, or the hope of maintaining 
a largo dt^greo of national concord. But it did 
mean tliat ho had greater freedom of action, 
tliat ho was much less hampered by “ paiiia- 
inentary exigencies.’* After some anxious 
moments and some very turbulent sittings, the 
December debates closed with the Government 
firmly in the saddle. Nor did tlu* Fa.scio confine 
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its efforts to parliamentary circles. Branches 
wore established all over the country, and an 
attempt was miele to roach the people and 
provide some antidote to the Socialist propa- 
ganda which had hitlierto been left almost 
unanswered. The end of the year, which saw 
the battled ine held firm in the mountains and 
along the Piave, found also a stronger garrison 
and better loadei’ship upon the homo front. 

Throughout the winter of 1917 -1918 there 
was a continuance of the peace -talk which liad 
been begun by the German proposals of a year 
before. Foi‘tunat(dy, German action belie<l 
German words, and Brest- Litovsk illumined 
many minds which otherwise might Imvo con- 
tinued to suffer from the illusions that were 
evident in many countries. Many people 
reftised even to learn from Brest -Litovsk, but 
on the whole, expressions of belief in Gentiany's 
good faith were confined to those who had lost 
their nerve and those who dreaded a Gennan 


defeat. What Germany stood for was clear 
to all who could and would look facts in tho 
face. Illusions in regard to Austria -Hmigary 
persisted a little longer. 

In Italy, of course, there were no such 
illusions, except in a very limited circle.^ For 
Italy, Austria-Hungary was tho immediate 
enemy, as Gormany was for )^ngland and 
France. But Italy realized, wliat her Allies 
were very slow to understand, that Austria- 
Hungary was bound hand and foot to Germany^ 
juid that tho broak-up of tho Hapsburg h]mpiro 
was a necessary preliminary to the establish- 
ment of a just peace tliat should have a chance 
of enduring. It was long before this point of 
view commendod itself to Italy’s Allies. On 
various occasions tho ap[)arent tetulresae of 
Britain or Franco for Austria-Hungary had 
caused uneasiness in Italy, and this uneasiness 
was greatly increoKSod by the statements of 
‘‘ war aims ” made by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George early in January, 1918. Both of 
those statomonts seemed to confirm tho old 
impression that Britain and tho United States 
had dilTerent standards of enmity towards 
Gennany^and Austria-Hungary, and were con 
sidering tho possibility of coming to terms with 
the lesser enemy. Such a programme could 
not commend itself to Italy, and Italian |>olitical 
(•ircles wei.c' gravely preoccupied by tho apparent 
tendency of tho declarations made on behalf 
of Britain and tho United States. ^ Two 
quotations from newspapers representing very 
different shades of political opinion, and 
linked only by tho fact that from tho first they 
had urged the path of war, art^ sufficient to 
indicate the uneasiness which prevailed. Tho 
Corriere della Sera, after observing that tho 
only modification of tho Allied pro -war policy 
which appeannl from tho speeches of President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George was a tendency 
to show greater favour towards Austria - 
Himgary, explained this tendency by showing 
that “ the material and ideal interests of 
America, France, and England depend in great 
part on tho result of the war with Germany 
rather than of that with Austria.” ” It may 
be permitted to us, therefore,” the Corriere 
continued, ” to add that Italy and tho Balkan 
Allies represent an element of equilibrium in 
tho crisis of European distribution* their 
material and ideal interests depending rnore on 
the result of tlie war with Austria than of, that 

k 

with Germany. An anti -German programme 
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ITALIANS CONSTRUCTING A MILITARY RAILWAY. 


which restores Alsace- Ijorraiiu> fc3 France, and 
to the Polisli State Posen, wliose hm^ha's are so 
near tlio Gertnan ea])ital, we perfectly uiidca*- 
stand and have loyally accepted. Wv, tluMc- 
fore, count on the good will and sense of justice 
of AlMe^i public opinion wlien tve recpiest 
gi‘eal(M’ consideration for the anti-Aust rian 
prograninie.” Here was a reasoned, serious 
plea that ]jut the Italian east*, and that of 
Serbia and Rumania, witli siifllieitait cloiirness, 
and so went to the root of the inattca’ far more 
than most other comments, which were in th<^ 
main on the Inies of the brief but pcatinent 
complaint in the So<*ialist Pojiolo (V Italia, which 
found inexplicable “ the silence or reticence of 
some of our Allies, whrs whenever they havt" to 
touch matters concerning Italy arid Austiia, 
seem preoccupied by one idea i)nly -not to 
©xee.ssively hard upon Aust ria-Hungaiy.'’ 

Italian opinion w^as bot h anxious and pir/zlird. 
Some blamed the GoverniiK'ut for its apf)an‘nt 
inability to sustain Italy’s cause with hca' Allies ; 
some criticized the Allies ; some did both. 
The worst of the situation was that the Rritish 
and American references to Italy seemed to 
confine recognition of her claims to something 
not greatly different from what was proposed 
by Prince Biilow to Signor Giolitti befom 
Kfely’s entry into the war. The old supportc*rs 
of neutrality were not slow to point this out. 


and Signor Orlando’s position was nmde v(‘ry 
ditbcult. His prog?*aj))ine, and that <»f his 
n<‘wly'pledgi‘d support i rs, was that of a firm 
war policy and close eof>|)erat i»)n with the 
\I!i<»s. Vet within a few (leys of his victory 
ill the Fliaml)(‘r two of Italy's Allies took a st(*|) 
wliieh SI eined to nvxlciate the demands upon 
Italy’s chid enemy, mu I showed that there 
was still n remai kahle luck of coopci*at ion and 
eooivlinat ion of ideas u|)on the political front. 
Then' wc‘re many rjin'st ioning mimls in Italy 
during the first w<‘cks of P)18, and it will Ix' 
admitted thill I ho spec'ches of President Wilson 
and Mr. IJoyil George were hardly ealenlated 
to strengthen Italian o|)inion against ji peace 
offensive'. Rut; (’mint llertling and (Vault 
(V.4*rhiii were sufiieie'utly imeompromising in 
their ileelarat ions to do a.way with any hope 
of influeiieing mofleTate ” opinion in Italy 
or elsewhere*. TlK'i’e' was a goexl (lend of 
eliseussion in tlu' Italian T^ress re*gareling the 
apparent diffe*re‘nee in tonei betweMMi the 
utterances of tlie German anel Austrian spokes- 
men, but the geneiral impre>ssie^ri was that the> 
ehlTerence was superficial, anel emly t fii' (Merical 
newspapers femnel in tliei speeches any seirt of 
linsis for n eliseussion that might leael tejwarels 
peace, ft was felt by most peoples that Ce>unt 
Czerniii’s mileler language was ineluced by the 
hope of confirming, fe:)r the' time at least, that 
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cuiupnnil i\ »‘)v Ix^iiov’olf^iit towai'ds 

Auslria-IInn^ary winch lia<l sociniii^ly Ix^on 
indicatod both })y Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
(Icorgt*. ''Phc (.•onini(*nts of the h^poca, a newly 
(‘stablislu‘d Hoinini daily which was in close 
ionch with Si^iior Orlando, may ln> quoted as 
^ivin^ not only the ollicial \'i('w but tho gf;neral 
public o|)inion of Italy, '^riic Kpoca thought 
that tho .spc(H*ho.s gave “ a new c.vain|)l<‘ of 
compact unity,” and said that the attitude of 
file two speaker.«> was substantially tho same, 
in spito of Count C/(M‘nin's l<‘ss dt'tiant tone. 
It eni]»hasi/.(Ml tho (h‘finito “ No” given to all 
suggestions which did not fit in with the aims 
<»f t ho Central i*o\\ ers, and concluded by saying : 

riii'i (tanK‘*eurs ceiu fisut ion on llm .subject of jkmkh*, 
\vhi(-h holps no one ])nt I ho Cent ral IViwers, iiinst ubsu- 
]u((‘ly lx? (Mit short. But not before tho Allies have 
replie»l in a. Note whieh \vr ask shall bo eolloct ivo, and 
would like to be d••finitivo and siniple, so as not to 
Iciifl il-elf to doubtful inter|)r(.*lat i<m.s ; a Xoto that wo 
sIkuiM hke to s(*e fns' from any relie of the old diplomatic 
policy. 

'riiere was keen anxiety in Italy for a collec- 
tive statement on behalf of the Kiitento Powers, 
for clear evidence of tho close.st possible union 
among them. It was f(dt rightly that any 
appearance of divergcftce was so much en- 
c'onragement to th(> enemy. Italy liad already 
suite red from the absence of close and continu- 
ous cooperation in military matters. She felt 
it har<l that Fate had tnade the way to Versailles 
lie through Caporetto, and it was not yet 
evil lent that the further road to complete unity 


of command had to pass through St. Quentin. 
She had paid moic lu‘avily lhan anyone ('Ise, 
so far, for the long failure to realize the idea of 
the singl(‘ front in its literal sense. It seemed 
to her now that lior interests were further 
threatened ))y an equal failure to c*stahhsli and 
maintain the single front in its political s(‘nso. 
The br(*ak(fbwn of Russia had not only affended 
the situation on the Italian Front. It liad 
ehangt'd the political ])().sit ion. It nuuint that 
for a time at least tla? Ilaj)shurg Monarchy had 
only one inevitable enemy in the ranks of its 
opponents instead of two. Both in France and 
Fngland there was an influential body of 
opinion which .still believed in the necessity of 
“ a strong Austria,” and hoped that the offer 
of “reasonable terms” might detach Austria 
fi’om her association with the chief criminal. 
Tliough Italy agreed that Germany was tho 
chief criminal — popular opinion had no doubt 
at all in the matter — it was impossible for 
Italy's leaders to overlook tho more immediate 
menace from Italy's neighbour. Italians, 
moreover, were firmly convinced that Austria- 
Hiuigary, or at least the IIa|)sburg Empire, 
could only exist as an instrunient of Germanism, 
that t he game of using the Hapaburga against 
the Hohenzollorns and what they stood for had 
long ago become impossible. Even assuming, 
however, that Austria might be detached from 
Germany, Italy could hardly welcome ijlic 
prospect. To detach Austria meant offering 
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tho Hapsbiirgs terms that were worth faking, 
meant therefoi*e the survival of a strong 
Hapsbiirg Monarchy which would of necessity 
b<^ hostile to Italy. For a stmng Ilapsburg 
Monarchy could hai'dly avoid looking with a 
r(3vongeful eye upt^ii an Italian Trieste and an 
Italian I’ola, however it might ho l■ec•^>nciled 
to loss of the Trent i no. 

Italian opinion had moved a lt)ng way sinco 
the spring of 1015. when the id('a which 
animat(‘d Italy’s leatlei-s, and almost all < hose 
*who attempted to provide for the future, was 
the necessity of facing a beatt>n but still power- 
ful Austria-Hungary, which would remain in 
close alliance with a beaten but still more power- 
ful Gkn*man Empire. Even at that date there 
were men in Italy, as iii England and France, 
though few enough in any of the three countries, 
who saw fai-tlua- and clearer, who saw that tlie 
aims of the Lib(Mal Powers should bt^ tlu' re- 
fashioning of Europe, the liberation of the op- 
pressed peoples, that from the great c^vil of the 
German aggression this great good miglit come. 
’I’hey were few wdio saw in the «‘arly days that 
the war was not only a w^ar for this or that 
national victory, l)ut a. true revolution, a 
struggle betw<‘en two moral it i(?s. A “ dj*awn 
w’»ir ” might have eonu^ easily iu 1015, but for 


the fatal O/ipif of Germany and Austria. Hut 
as the talo of suffering haigthened, and the list 
of crimes, the resolve grow’ and liardened and 
spread among the Allied IVnvei*s that notliing 
Jess than the remaking of Europe W’ould serve 
as reward for vietory. 

In Italy, as elsewht're, there was reliictaiuo 
to aetrept tht^ w’ider visitui. In Italy, as else- 
W’liere, th(‘rt» were those wlio urged the ihhm ssity 
of being praetieal, and of adapting trials to tho 
mt'ans in sight . It was inaiiitaiiie<l. among 
other praetieal arguments, that Italy, the 
weakest and the poorest of the four great. 
European Allies, eonld not take the lead in 
iulvoeating an extreme programme which tho 
others might n<»t follow’ That setaneil a sound 
position for Italy’s rul(*rs to adopt, the more so 
as thf'V feared accepting commit ments whi<'h 
might impose too greal a strain upon Italian 
resourees. Hut the force of ideals gain<’d 
ground. Once inon' flu* trul h was to he provt'd, 
that the ri*al “movers and ^dlakt'rs ’’ are thi^ 
“ dreamers of dreaims.*’ 

'riie spring «)f Mils, w hicli was so critical »i 
period for tin* Wt'sterii INawcrs, amd which hiwl 
begun with an appavrent wc‘advcning of tiu* will 
to eomplett^ victory (ai w’caakening »*lcarly hinted 
lay tlu* British amd Anu*!*icim altlliulc towaards 
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Austria), which saw moreover the final down- 
•fall of Austria’s j^reater enemy, was marked 
also by a now gathering of anti -Austrian forces, 
and by the uncompromising declaration of the 
formula : Dehnda Aiifitrla. The movement was 
not new. From the beginning of the war dis- 
ruptive forces had been at work within the 
Moriarcliy, and if the Grovernments of the 
Entente Towers had seen farther, success would 
tiave come soon(*r. But the wider vision was 
dotiiod. Or, if they saw, they could not agree 
on common action. Or they feared too great 
commitments. Or they clung overmuch to the 
well-«‘stablished idea of eliecks and balances. 
Whatever the motive of his speech, it was after 
tlirei‘. years of war tluit Mr. Balfour coiikl 
decline to state the aims of the Allies in regard 
to “ that ancient monarchy ” Austria-Hungary. 
Nearly six montlLs later Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Lloyd Oeorge seemed to hold out no greater 
hop(^ to those who asked for a phslge timt would 
strengthen their (‘fforts after freedom ; and 
latter still, Mr. Lloyd Oeorge sent Oeiierail Smuts 
to Switzerlauid, to tiilk with Count Albert 
M(uisdoriT, formerly Austro-Hungarian iVmbas- 
sador in London. OlTicial France had given 
no clearer lead. In France, indeed, there was 
a very strong party which plarmed to st rengthen 


the Hai)8burgs at the expense of the Hohen- 
zollerns, to pit Catholic Gormans against 
Protestants, South against North — to lop off 
some of the ancient Empire, indeed, but to 
avoid the break-up'that tlie subject-peoples and 
the cause of freedom demandeti. Russia, while 
she existed under the Tsar and had a voice in 
I he councils of the Allies, supported t he Soutliirn 
Slavs, though not to the full extent of their 
elTorts to\vards unity, but her attitude to the 
Polish question was a definite bar to common 
effort on the part of the I’oles. The Italian 
Government followed exactly in the footsteps 
of Italy’s more powerful Allies. 

So it was that Poland, unhappiest of all the 
oppressed nations — ^for the enemies to her free- 
dom were in botli rival groups, so that brother 
fought against brother, and all her lands were 
laid waste by the marchings and counter- 
marchings of contending armies — had little 
enough inducement or opportunity to combine 
her forces for liberty. So it was that the 
South('rn Slav' leaders who worked for unity 
and complete independence of Austria were 
ham[)ered in their efforts, while tlu? Rumanian 
movement was long retarded. Only Bohemia, 
stronger than the Southern Slavs by reason of 
her history Jia an independent nation, stronger 
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than Poland by thcj fact of her actual unity 
iirider oiio crow?i, sure, moreover, that at least 
she had no opponents among tlie Kntento 
Powers, planned and organized her revolution, 
and showed the way to the oth(*r subject- 
peoples. In the sense that has h(!(Mi iiidicatod, 
Bohemia’s task was easier than that of Poles 
or Rumanes or Southern Slavs, but in aimther 
sense it was far more dilTieult. The Czechs 
and Slovaks w'cra completely 1^l^rou?lded by 
enemies. Between Germany and Austria 
they lay as between the upper and nether 
millstones. 

The ICntento Governments hesitated to com- 
mit tliei use Ives, but in each country thr're were 
groups of men wlio worked for the larger pro- 
gramme. In Italy, from the first, there were 
some who did not hesitate to proclaim the 
necessity of accepting t he grtuiter commitments 
and of taking a different view of Italian interests 
than that which was strictly limited by the 
(claims of naval and military “ e.icigcncies,** 
The main point of difference txdween them and 
those who held what was often called tl’e 
practical view lay in their attitude to tho 
Southern Slavs. 

When Italy entered tho war, her Government 
•and most of her leading men had two main 
pratl^ical objects in view : the “ redemption ” 


of thofto Italians wlio remainfsl under Austrian 
rule, and the acquisition of safisfactory dofen- 
siv^’o frontiers. It was unfortunate tliai tho 
full realization of both tlicsi' aims was in elt^ar 
opposition to thi' interests of one of Austria- 
Hungary’s subject-peoples, t he Sout hern Slavs. 
On the eastern sitle of the old Austro Italian 
frontier, from Gorizia to Fiunie, tho distribution 
of Italian and Slav populations was sueli that 
the tracing of a new frontier o?i a racial ba.si*^ 
was quite impossible, while in Dalmatia there 
wm a similar conflict of interests. On the 
purely racial basis Italy’s claiiUH to DiUmatian 
huTitory werti slight. Taldng an extreme 
estiinat(% the Italian population formed no 
more than 8 per cent, of I h(^ whole. Tliis popu- 
lation, mori'over, was scattered along the (;oast 
and in the islands, forming evtayw^liere exc(^pt 
in the town of Zara small isolated minorities in 
tho midst of a compact Slav population. These 
Italian communities were described by Mazzini 
as “ the remrumts of our colonies,” and this 
they were in fact, the remnants left of the 
Italian centres of administration and culture 
and tra<Jo which hiul flourislied during tho long 
occupation of Dalmatia by th(^ Venetian Repub- 
lic. Even ill Mazzini’s day they could •be 
described os ” remnants,” and since that time 
they had fought a gallant but losing fight 
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AUSTRIANS REMOVING THEIR 

agaili.st till* natural rncroachinont of llio Slav’ 
iiiul the (lelibi*rately anti-Italian poli<*y of 
tho Austrian (Jovermnont. 'riiis anti-Italian 
policy was of comparatively recent date, and 
the iiuinbers of the Italian population had 
greatly decreased sinct* 1880. At that time 
no iloubt the official figures of the “Italian’’ 
population included a. gri'ater firoportion of 
Italiatiizeil Slavs than they did 35 years 
later, but thi're were other reasons for the great 
diminution. I’here was little chance of a 
career in Dalmatia for an Kalian who held fast 
by his nationality. The i*asier way was to 
go with the tide, or to leave horn:? for the pari'iit 
country, or for the Americas, North and South. 
It says much for the attaclimOnt of the Italian 
elements to their culture and tnvditions that 
I hey were ahli* to surv’ive at all. 


[From a (Jerman photogtaph. 

WOUNDED ACROSS^ THE PIAVE. 

Italian (‘laims in Dalmatia had a basis in 
history and in sentiment, but it is obvious that 
the controlling factor in deciding the actual 
programme put forward by the Italian Govern - 
ment and accepted by Groat. Hritain, France 
and Kussia in the London Agreianent of April. 
1915, was the argumimt of strategic necessity. 
'I’his is not the [)lace to discuss the terms ot 
the Agreement at length. It is enough to .say 
that, while in some slight degree it wjis a com- 
promise on the question of the racial difliculty, 
for Kiumi^ wfis not included in th(> Italian 
claim, or the small communitiivs in South(*rn 
Dalmatia and certain of the islands, between 
halt and three-quartei-s of a million Slavs- 
SloN'cnes, Serbs and Groats — wei*e incluiled 
within the boundary tiaced for the enlarged 
rtaly. The elaTu to the northi'm ])art of thi* 
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Dalniatiari inainJand and to the mniio.roiis 
islands wliich fell to her under the terms of tin: 
Agreement was based on the necessity of im- 
proving the Italian naval position in thi‘ 
Adriatic. It has often be(‘n said that- llie (wo 
keys to tlie Adriatic are Pola and Valona, but 
Italy’s* security would not be guaranteed by 
the possession* of these two bases, important 
though they ar(\ Tlioy are too far apart, and 
th^: fact of the distance is emphasized by the 
nature of tlie waters and the coasts tliat lii‘ 
between them. The western, or Italian, shor(‘ 
of the Adriaticr is witliout an adequate) harbour 
all thi^ way from Venice to tlio Straits of 
Otranto, while? the^ Dalmatian coast and islanels 
form a ce)ntinue)us serie?s of liarbeeurs anel 
ethannels that make:s Dalmatia e»ne grevit 
pe)tential na.\'<il base. And the iiarrowne\ss of 
the: Adriatic makers it impevssibk' to prote'ct the* 
e)pen Italian sliore' by forc'cs l)as('d upon Pola 
and 'raranto. 1’his nas (lie: argmtie'iit which 
ele)ul)tk\ss determine'd the* ♦.‘xtent of the‘ Italum 
e*laims in Dalmatia. 

Again, this is not tlu' [)lae‘e to discuss whethe*r 
it wets ne'ce'ssary to eleinanel such an extensive* 
arcji in Dalmatia, thougli the ne:e;essity was 
e’onteste>d by many naval authorities, anel the 
wisdom of the? ste]: was naturally euiticizod 
fi-orn the military point e)f \ie*w. Kor the? 
incre‘ase>d length of land frontie'r lue-ant a large* 
incivase in military commitments, the me)r<* 
so as it inedudod a lai’ge |)opulation of the same- 
race? as tliose b(>yond it. 

'This fie*w boundary wiis cho.se*n for strate* 

ij* 

gie;al reaseais, with the: prospect in vie*w of the? 
e)ld e*nemy lying in wait beyonel the* frontie*r, 
brooding revenge. Put fremi the first, or as 
sejon as its geiie'ral terms be'camc kimwn, the 
Agre:e?ment gave? rise^ te) a kf‘('n ])ole'mic. On 
the* e)ne side* were* those who l)e'Iie?ve*d in the? 
possibility of l)re?aking u|) Austria-Hungary, 
the ei*(?ation of a \'iige>sla\ Steite:, and the? 
establislmient of a eorelial agivement be tween 
Italy and the ne:w’ State. On the either side; 
wei-e thost) who doubted or de|)reeated tho 
bivak-np of Austria-Hungary, and argue*el that 
in any ease Italy could not reduce her demands, 
wliicli were justifii?d by reasons of liisteiry, 
se*ntiment. anel strategical newssity ; for the'ie* 
was no guarantee, or evf»n probability, that the 
sue:ees.sors of Austria- Himgeiry on the* eastern 
frontier anel in the Adriatic would Ik: any 
iflore frienelly to Italy 'than the Vonareliy 
itself ^ad been. It was urged that the “ Croa- 
t ian,” the traditional instrument of oppn*ssion 


in Xeirthern Italy during the' Atesuian occiipa 
tiem, anel the bitter eipjiement of the Italian- 
in Fiume and Dalmatia, e'euihl not change* liis 
spots. 

Jn this weiy a vu‘ious eireJe- a|)pe*are*d to be* 
e'stablisheel. Tlie Italian de*manels we*ie‘ backed 
by the: cemtentieai that the A’ngo.sla\’s wen 
e'.ssentially, or at le*ast potent iedly, hostile. The 
Vngoslavs certainly displayeel hostility tej 
Italy, luit their Ii?ade*rs and their fri(?nds in 
Allie*d eeaintrie's maintaiiu'el that this hostilitv' 



DALMATIAN FISHERMEN. 

was elue* to Italy’s de'inands. The .sitnation 
was euinplicated by tlie fact that the* Italian 
t'xtreanists hatl tlieir eoimterpart aineaig the? 
Slav.s, If the* e*xtreme* Italian programme* 
inelndeMl betw’e*en (>tK),UO() and 700, (MM) Slavs 
within the* })ounelarif*s of an enlarge;d Italy, 
the; Slav ext ii'inists we-re* insistent upon tig* 
ineluskm of more; than lOOJMM) Italians within 
the bejrders of A'eigehslaviti. I’he British anel 
French clwim|)i<>ns of the* Ahigoslav (;aiise long 
maintained (hat Vngeisliu- ’‘imperialism” was 
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ITALIANS UNLOADING STORES AT VALONA. 


an Italian invention, arising from the wish to 
justify Italy’s demands. But the utterances 
of various Yugoslav leaders disproved this 
contention. 

A further complication was the long differ- 
ence of opinion among the Yugoslav loaders 
themselves — Slovenes, Croats, Serbs of the 
Monarchy, Montenegrins, and Serbians. Kach 
section naturally had its own ideas as to tlio 
future State, its constitution, its boundaries, 
its gener-al programme. This was most natural. 
Each branch of the race liad its own particular 
interests to consider, and cared much less 
about those of the other branches ; and it 
must be remembered that the various branches 
had never been united in history. The consti- 
tution of Yugoslavia was a matter of keen dis- 
cussion, and the question of its boundaries did 
not command agreement, especially in view of 
Italy’s undoubted claims. The Slovenes, for 
cxamiile, claimed Trieste, Istria, and all the 
lands east of the Isonzo, as essential parts of 
Yugoslav territory, and cared comparatively 
little about the Middle Adriatic. For tho 
Croats the important points were Fiume and 
Dalmatia. They did not press the question of 
Trieste — no doubt they realized that the Yugo- 
slav claim to Trieste had just as much and 
jiist as little justification as the Gorman claim 
to Antwerp— and it was a Dalmatian-Croat 
suggestion, made in tho summer of 1917, that 
a surrender of Italian claims in Dalmatia could 
be compensated by tho Bocch© di Cattaro. 


To the Serbs and Serbians, who seemed to care 
relatively little about Trieste and not very 
much more about parts of Dalmatia, the 
Bocch© di Cattaro were as the Ark of the 
Covenant. 

These difficulties and differences were in the 
nature of things, and when it is reraemborod 
how recently tho bitter struggh? between Sorbs 
luul Croats in the Monarchy had died down, 
tho unification of sentiment which had boon 
accomplished must be regarded as very re- 
markable. On the other hand, those difficulties 
and differences did certainly give a largo 
measure of justification to the many Italians 
who wore honestly sceptical regarding the force 
and unity of the Yugoslav movement. It 
WCU3 all but throe years from tho outbreak of 
tho war when tho Yugoslav leaders finally 
came to an agreement regarding their pro- 
gramme, and proclaimed it to the world in 
the Pact of Corfu. 

Tho Pact of Corfu, which was published on 
July 20, 1917, was signed by representatives 
of the Serbian Gk)vernment and Parliament 
and of the Yugoslav Committee, which had 
authority to speak for tho Yugoslavs of the 
Monarchy. It was signed by M. Pashitch for 
tho Serbian Government, and by Dr. Trumbitch 
for the Committee. This published declaration 
[)roclaimed a now State, which should bo called 
“ tho Kingdom of the Serbs, Croati^, and 
Slovenes.*’ In this new State the various 
branches of tho Yugoslav race w'ere to ^bo 
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unitofi iindor the .Tv.ar«|jfOor‘gevitch (^^^lasty. 
Italian opinion resi)ondecl iinniediately to tliis 
indication of Yugoslav determination and 
Yugoslav miity. Many people still doubU‘d 
whether the Yugoslav Committee really ropi*e- 
sonted the opinion of the Yugoslavs of the 
Monarchy, for it must be rtunembered t hat tlu' 
Yiigoslav%had practically cut themselves off 
from Italy since Italy’s entry inlo the war. 
With some reason, it must be admitted, but 
none the loss most unfortunately, tluMr repre- 
sentatives looked upon Italy as definitely 
hostile, and took up their quarters in London 
and I’aris, Italians wcjro vciy inadecpiatoly 
informed regarding tho progress of the move- 
ment within the Monarchy, but many had 
worked steadily on the principle that an 
agreement was necessary, and tho proclamation 


of the Pact of Corfu at once ga\'e a spur to their* 
efforts and point to tlanr argunu^iits. 

Five days after the proclamation of the Pact 
of (\u’fu, on July 25, tlie Corriere della Sera 
published the first of a remarkal)le s(M’i(*s of 
articles ad\'oeating an agreemejit with the 
Southern Slavs, and the other great Milanese 
newspaper, the SeeolOf which had always .^howii 
itself favourable to an agi*<H'menf, took tho 
same line. A montli later, during tlu^ sittings 
of an Kntente Socialist (\mgress in London, tho 
represen t at i VI'S of the Italian Reformist 
Socialists, headed by Signor Herouini, Minister 
of I*ublic Instruction, were [)ut in touch with 
the Yugoslav Committei' and hoard their 
opinions as to the teri’itorial rpiestion. From 
an exchange of views it seemed as though a 
compromise might he ]»oKsihle without ^doing 
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THE TlMEki UmOBY OF THE WAB, 


' violc^nco to tho intorests of eithor side, and the 
movonient ii^ Italy thus gainod further definite 
adhemits. In the ineantimo discussions were 
going on in S\\ itzorlaiid between a number of 
Yugoslav exiles and a group of Italians, whoso 
idea it was to form two committees, Slav and 
Italian, to prepare the way for agreement and 
compromise, and for an actual congress. Tlie 



SIGNOR AGOSTINO BERKNINI, 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

deliberations progressed N cry slowly, an<l at tho 
cm I oi' Oetolier eanu^ tlu> disaster of (’aporetto. 

It was oft(*u said that the Italian movement 
towards agr('oment dated only from the hour 
of Italy’s ill-fortune. Th(' facts given above are 
suirieient disproof of th(^ allegation. Fn point 
of fact, tho Caporetto disaster retarded th(‘ 
mov(Mnent for a tiin(\ There were many 
Italians who felt that Italy eonld not makc‘ 
renunciations in th(5 hour of misfortune which 
sh(> liad not considered when lier arms were 
siicet^ssfnl. It is not too much to say that it 
was the other side to tlie controversy which 
lirst realized that agreement was more urgent 
tin'll over. Tho Yugoslavs kn(*w v(ny well that 
flu* compleh? and final defeat of Aiistria- 
Hungary was mneh more necessary to them 
tlian to Italy. I^'or Italy it was immensely 
important. For them it was a question of life 
or death. Tlie defeat at Caporetto, following 
upon the collapse* of Russia, opened the eyes 
of many Yugoslavs to the imjierious necessity 
of eqm})osing tludr differences with Italy. 

Rut an agreement with the Yugoslav's was 
ofdy a part of the programme that was now 
prepared. I’he situation clearly demanded the 
close alliance of all anti -Austrian forei's and the 


adojition of all anti -Austrian weapons, within 
and without tho Monarchy. Aji Italo-Czech 
Committee had existed for some time. Tho 
Polish Committee in Rome had established 
cordial relations with influential circk^s, though 
tho policy of the Consult a was not encouraging 
in this case any more than in those of tlie o^iher 
subject -races. Italian sympathy wjj^h Riiman ia 
was traditional. 

A’arious groups in Italy worked to prepare 
the way for agreement and cooperation, tiut* 
the actual arrangements were carried out by 
an Italian Committee which was formed on 
Fel>ruary 15. Tiiis Committee, which was 
entitled “ Committee for the Entente betweiai 
the nationalities subject to Austria-Hungary,” 
consisted of a number of influential politicians 
and journalists. An Executive Committee was 
appointed, consisting of Senator Ruflini, an 



SENATOR FRANCESCO RUFFINI, 

Of the Committee for the entente between the 
Nationalities subject to Austria-Hungary. 

ex-minister and the great authority on tho life 
of Cavonr, the deputies Signori Tovve, Barzilai 
and Arci5i, Signor Maraviglia of the Idea 
Nazionaley and Signor Aniendola, Rome corre- 
spondent of the Corriere della Sera, 

Immediately after the formation of the 
committee Signor Torre left Rome for I'aris 
o.iul London as the delegate of this committee, 
charged with tho duty of entering into noao» 
tiatioris with the representatives of tho various 
subject -races, and especially with the Yugo- 
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slavs. Meaiiwhilfi the Italian “ Intervention- 
ist ” Socialists had formed themselves into a 
group known as the Italian Socialist Union. 
The representative's of this gremp at the* Kii- 
te:Jnte Socialist (^)ngress held in Le)ndou in 
February (20 21) proposenl to tiu* Congivss 
tl^t its statemient of weir aims shoulel include 
the “ disjfiembennent ” of Austria-Hiingarv. 
The Congress found the proposal te)o blunt, tuul 
took rc'fuge in a formula which eleclared that 
“ the? rights of indopenelenco claime?d by (>/.(*chs 
and Yugoslavs could ned be consielerexl as 
(juestions of autonomy within the? Dual 
Monarcliy.” 

Me)re important, howeve^r, than the*se‘ efiorts, 
for it gave an oMicial sanction to the iiio\'eiue*iit 
for an agreearient betwe*e*n Italians einel Seaithe'rn 
Slavs, was am interview bedwe'eai Signor Or- 
lanelo anel Dr. Ant(» Trumbitch, Tre'sident of 
the Yugoslaiv^ Committe'c, v\ hich took place in 
London at the' eaid of •lanua.ry The? inte'r- 
viow wais e*(»rdiae.l, and scieMued to serve* as ai 
foundatieai for t he* work of the next fe‘w we'e*ks. 
Howcve?r, when Signor Torrt* arriveel in Loialon 
and enel(*avoured tea trace? a formula for aigre'e*- 
inemt with Dr. Trumbitch, it was fouial with 
elifificulty. 

Tlie crowning mam lest eition of till the*se 
eifforts was tlie Congress of the? ()pprt'sse*d 
National itie:?s of Austria-Hungary, which was 
held in Home, in tin? Capitol, on Ajiril S. 9 and 
10, lOlS, The Italian delegation, in eiddition 
to the? members ejf the? lOxeeaitive? Commit te*e 
me*ntioneel ai)o\'(*, include-el re[)resentat ives seuit 
by the Italian (k)mmittee‘ for em Italo-Yugo- 
slav Kntente, whicli had grown out of the? 
negotiations in Switzerland, by the Italo- 
Czech Ce)inmitt(?e\ and l)y variejus grou|)s m hich 
hael intcrt'stcel themselve's in the work of 
forming the? sf)e?citically ant '-Austrian Alliance, 
eunong them seveuMl of the be'st known Na 
tiemalists. 

The Congre'ss was closed afte*r lhn*<* ehiys’ 
discussion among the* veiriems committe*e's into 
which the? de*l(*gations were divieled, by a pie*- 
nary sitting, in which de'claratious were* maele 
by M. laipu anel Senator Draghice*scu on 
behalf of the Ruinanians, M. Bene*s for the 
C/.eeho-Slovaks, Dr. TiMimbitcli for the Yugo- 
slavs, anel M. Zamorski for tlie 1’ole‘s. Spe?(?che*s 
W'e?rc also made by .M, Franklin- Bouillon, Mr. 
Wickham Steed, M. Albert Thomas, Signor 
Barzilai and Senator Ruflini. The? work of tlie 
jk)ngress was embodied and proclaimed in a 
doclaratioii read by the Vice-Presielent, Signor 


Df 

Torres, which iiiclueh'd three se*parate eloe?u* 
ments ; a serie>s of three? r<*seilutions unmii- 
mously vote'd by the* Congress ; a spce?iei.| 
agre^ciue'iit betwe'en the? Italian and Yugoslav 
eiele*gale^s, whie*h was a re-aflirmation of the 
te*rms agreed on betwe'en Signor Torre and 
Dr. Trumbitch in Lonelon, eind a se?[»arate3 
re'solution put forwarei by the? Polish ele*lt*gate?s, 
wlu), while aelhering te> the* ge*ne*ral ele'claratieiii 
of the? Congre'ss, wishe*el to place* e»n re*e*ord 
the'ir expression of the* fact tliat the* Polish 
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Delegate to Parii of the C!ommittcc for the 
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pre)ble*m was not ce)nfit)ed to Aust rit»-l lungarv 
The ge ne ral preee lamat ie)n rati as folleiws : 

'I’lio r«‘j»nvoiitativfs of tin* iiat ionalil ics \vl>«>lly 

<»r ill pai’t 1o tlx* iliMniiii*)?i nl Aii-I ria- 1 linuMiy, Italians, 
IV»li*>, Jviiiuimian-^, ('/.'m-Ii-., huo-Ijin m, in ulliriniii;; 

a>> follow- I ho |)riiici[il»'-! that stiall iiitonu fhi-ir aoiiiiooii 
action : 

1. J'lacli of t hfsc jjcoplc-. proclaims its rii«hl In la^n>^ti- 
Inlc its own nationality eind Shite unity or to compicto 
it, and to attain lull independence, ])ohtieal and eeo - 
lioiiiifr ; 

2 . Kach of tlie-,e peoples i e<i);.eii/i- in (he Anvti'o- 
i lnnjL;ai'ian Miaiarehy the in^lniineiit of (iernianie 
domination and tlx* I imelameiit at oh-tn'-le to (hr reali/a- 
(ion of i»s a-piration- and it - rij.di(-^ ; 

.'I. 'riiis assemhly ie< o^^^nize- ineanu hile (he noees^ify 
of a romiiaai .vtnii.r|/le axainsf (lie eommon o[)pre.-.sors . 
M> (hat eairli people may win complete lih<Tatiou and 
eninplete national iinilx in a fri'e State unity.” 

Tlie* Italo-^'tige)slji\ Agre'(*mt?iit was iit the?so 
te'rms : 

1, In the relation- l.•el^^erll I |>e Italian nation and 
(he nation of Soil.-, Croat?-, and Sloxenes known al o 
under tha name of the ^'n^o^lav nati<ai, (lie rcfige-enta- 
tives of (lie two peu|)|» ; reeooiii/.(‘ (flat tlie unity an'l 
independeiM'* of th** Vnoo.dav nation is a \ifal Italian 
iiiten'.-t, MS the eom]ili*tion of ItalyV’ iiaticand niiity is a 
vieal interest of (he Vn;zo-l/!v nation ; 

2. riioy alVin.i that the liheration of the Adrialie Seri 
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and its* dofonco againsit ev^ry enemy, present or future, 
is a vital interest of the two peoples ; 

3. They pledge themselves to settle in an amicable 
manner, in the interest of future friendly and sincere 
relations between the two peoph^s, all particular terri- 
torial controversies on the basis of the principles of 
nationality and the right of peoples to decide their own 
lot, in such manner as not to injure vital interosts of the 
two nations, which shall be defined at the inonicnt of 
peace. 

4. 'ro those nuclei of thti j>eople which should have to 
br* included within the frontiers of the other shall be 
recognized and guaranteeii the right tlmt their language, 
their culture and their moral and economic interests 
6 hall lie respected. 

The Polish declaration was as follows : 

Tlio Polish nation, which in'tho struggle for its unity 
and independence desires to liberate the Polish terri- 
tories actually in possession of Austria, considers Ger- 
many as the principal enemy of Poland. The future of 
Poland, therefore, di^petids entirely upon the result of 
the struggle against Germany because the principal aim 
of German policy is to prevent the unification of Poland 
and tho creation of a powerful Polish State w’hich would 
be an opponent of German doirunation over the whole 
of Kastt^rn Europe, 

The l*olcs, ttssneinting themselves with the peoples of 
the Atisiro- Hungarian Monarchy in their struggle for 
national unity and independence, see in the frw action 
of all the peoples of Central and Eastern Europe one of 
the princifiei conditioris of their independence of 
Germany. 

The labour.s of tho Congress wore finished, 
and its p rod at nation made to the world, on 
April ^10. Two days later the delegates were 
njceivod by Signor Orlando, and his speech to 
them put the tdTicial seal upon the resolutions 
proclaimed from the C^apitoL Tho Italian 


Premier was able to quote various utterances of 
his own to show that both he and the Govern- 
ment of which ho was head were at one with 
the spirit which had animated the Congress. 
Specially noteworthy were his references to the 
differences between Italians and Southern Slavs. 
He claimed that it was “ the traditional cim- 
ning of Austria which had “ unchained the 
racial passions of the oppressed nationalities, 
inciting the one against tho other in order to 
dominate them the more easily,” He urged 
that each race should think ratlier of the com- 
mon sufferings and common aims of both, and 
that they should “examine loyally and sin- 
cerely the respective conditions that must 
govern the existence of each race and tho 
reciprocal sacrifices which woidd have to bo 
made in the case of certain national groups 
existing in those ‘ gray zones * near the 
frontiers.” There was no real cause for discord 
if such an examination were made, and if 
“just guarantees were given to those foreign 
elements which the mutual necessities of exist- 
ence would inevitably allot to one or other of 
the two different political entities.” 

The Congress of Oppressed Nationalities and 
its solemn declaration, which came to bo known 
as the Pact of Rome, consecrated the alliance 
of Austria-Hungary’s irreconcilable enemiA;, 
and laid down a basis for their common action. 
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It did not, however, resolve the acute ditYer- 
ences between Italians and Yugoslavs. It 
deliberately put on one side the practical difli- 
culty of a territorial settleiiK'nt. The fact was 
stated with the utmost clearness in Dr. Truin- 
bitch’s speech at the last plenary sitting. Tlie 
President of the Yugoslav Committee said : 

We ni^rood tliat all tlu* coiitroveiNiox hotwoon our 
two peoples (Italian and Slav) innst l»o n^solvod on flie 
basis of princ.ii>los dotonni '. d by us, in tht‘ oonvioiion 
that the pra»Miirnl solutioi of thoso con rovcrsion lii*s 
outsido our (M.anpctonro ta-day and mist await tho 
moment of its ripening, and in tlie con /iirtion, moro 
partii'ularly, that to-daj tho chief preocc pation of all 
— a preoccupation which surpasses nil ott t interests — 
is that of obtaining victory over the coim ion enemy. 

Although private conversations seianed to 
indicate that an accord would not bo diHicult, 
given good will on both sides, many of those who 
had followed the whole movement realized that 
tho terms of the Agreement left plenty of room 
for misunderstanding. The Italian Nationalists 
did not give up their hopc^s of “ redeetning ” 
some part of Dalmatia. How the Pact was 
regarded by one section of tho Yugoslavs may 
be proved by the utterances of Fatheu* Koro- 
shetz, T^resident of the Yugoslav National 
Council, and Dr. Wilfan, leader of the Yugoslavs 


of Trieste (both Slovene.^), on May 3t). lftl^8,* 
s(weii wt*oks after the {)rocla^ation (»f the Pact 
of Rome. Dr. M'ilfan elairnod for the Yugoslavs 
all territory east of the Tsonzo, without excep- 
tion. Father Koroslietz claimed that both 
Trbisti* and Fiumo were lu'cessary to Yugo- 
slavia, and addn‘ssed an eloquent aposti*opho 
to tho city of Trieste, which, he saul, “sits 
throned as Queen in our thoughts,“ 

It was evidiMit thus early that the Pact of 
Rome was an unsure foundation for a sottlo- 
mont of the territorial qiu>stion. 

Wliile the political world was busily occupied 
during tlie winter montlis, there was breathing 
space upon the Italian front. It was on 
Christmas Day, 1017, that the Austrians finally 
ceased their efforts to break through t!ie 
mountain line, ami it w.is nearly six monihH 
l efore any furth.er action on a large -scale took 
place. During this tinu^ liowever, there Wi‘re 
various local actions of considerable importance# 
'Phi) first of these was :i brilliant attack by the 
French troops who liad taken over tlu* Monte 
Toniba sector (see \"ol. X\^, (*hap. (T’XXXIIT). 
After a whirlwind artilU>ry preparation, which 
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BATTLE OF THE PIAVE, 
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was opened on the morning of December JJO, 
that part of the Monte Tomba-Monfenera ridge 
which was still hold by the enemy was stormed 
with great da«h and very little lo?s, the defend- 
ing troops being for the most part completely 
da/ed by the extreme violence of the artillery 
fire, in which both British and Italian batteries 
joined those of the French. U'his action was 
admirably carried out, and nearly 1,500 
prisoners were taken, while the lossi^s on tlie 
Fnaich side wore very slight indeed. It hml a 


siderable success. ’The f'rst was little inoi^j 
than a raid on a largi' .scale. Down by the * 
course of the Old Pia\e, among the lagoons 
and marshes, the ftalians made a surprise 
attack to the east of Capo Sile, rushing a 
systc'iu of trenehes and taking 50 prisoners. 
The eneiny rc'aeted (piiekly and energetically 
but could not I’eccn^cr his lost positions, and 
only added largely to his easualty list. 
On th ‘ mountain front, bi'lwe(*n tlie Bnaita 
and th(‘ Fiave. the operation nialertaken was 



/><->« h r.fficial phntngraf'h. 

PRISONERS OF WAR TAKEN BY THE ITALIANS ON .MONTE TOMBA. 


seouel, too, for a few days later the enemy 
withdrew' from the iiorth(n*n slofie of the d omha. 
ridge, abandoning all the ground between 
ridge and the Ornie torrent. 

The year finish(Ml well, and the new year 
bi'gan well. On January 1, 1918, tin* Austrian.s 
ho had <Tossed the Ihave at tiu* /ciisoii bend 
in November, and h('ld, although they could not 
enlarge, this uscd’ul bri(1g(diea(l. wi're driven 
back across the river as the* ri'sult of steady 
pressure which luul been gt>iMg on for some 
days. Nor was there long delay befon^ further 
|)roof was given that the Italian Army, so 
lately tried to the uttermost, eouUi do more 
than act on the defensive. On January 14 
t^o attaf;ks were launched, in two different 
sectors of the front, anil bt>t}i met with eon- 


imieh nau'e ambitions. An atttMn|)t was made 
to retake^ Monte Asolom*, whieb had been 
<aptmv<l four weeks b< forf\ and w^as tlie 
fartliest point r(‘a.ehed by the enemy in bis 
att('in])t to arrive at- the plain by this naite. 
JJie Italian elfort was not tMitinJy suee(‘ssfnl. 
Monte Asolom* was stonm*d l)y a very fine 
infantry attack, though the men had to go 
through d('(‘p snow to the (‘uemy trenelK's. 
But the summit was ]iot held nmh'r the* storm 
of shell wliieh was concent raletl upon it. 
Trenehes to thc^ right and left, ]iowev<*r, were 
maintaiiK'd against rept'ated counter-at t ac-ks, 
anil some 400 prisoners, including a e 4 )h)fiel, 
were captured. 

'The Third Army, on the T^iave, had shown 
its otYensive spirit. The Fourth Army had 
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ITALIANS ON THE SUMMIT OF COL D’BCHBLB. 

tested and punished tho AuBtrians in the more than a thoiiHand AustrianB were cap- 

( Jrappa sector. It was now the turn of the tured. The enemy did not aeknow'Iedge defeat 

First Army to take a hand, and win a very readily. A very heavy artillery fire was directed 

notable success. The .scene of the fight was against the captured position.s, and repeated 

that w^her«3 Marshal Conrad’s otionsive had counter-attacks w'cre made, which failed with 

been finally checked on Christmas Day, the heavy loss. Two enemy divisions, the 2l8t 

heights of Col del Rosso ami Monte di Val Schiitzen and tho 106th Landsturm, were so 

Bella, w’cst of the upper Val Frenzela. roughly handled that their remnants had to 

An attack was launched against the line which be withdrawn from the lino, and two others 

ran from Monte Sisemol across the Frenzela suffered very heavily. In these divisions were 

Valley, but tho main objectives were Col del threespecially trained mountain brigades, which 

Rosso and Val Bella. As a result of the first were liit specially hard, among them the First 

day’s fighting (.January 27) Col del Rosso and Kaiserjager. Such troops are not easily 

Col d’Kchele w^ero both captured and hold, replaceable, and the Austrian losses meant 

while on the other side of the Val Frenzela, more than their mere numbers would signify, 

in tho Stisso Kos.so sector, the enemy line was Six guns fell into Italian hands, ihany trench- 

breached in various plac€?s, and a number of mortars, a hundred machine-guns and several 
prisoners were taken. After a lull at night, thousand rifles. 

the fight was resumed the next day by a furious It w'os a very useful victory. Important 

Italian attack on Val Bella, which was entirely positions were taken, which improved the 

successful. The w^ay had been paved by tho rather cramped situation of the Italians, and 

first day’s fighting, wdion the Italians had the enemy suffered serious loss. But more 

broken clean through between Monte Sisemol imporlant still was the proof that the Italian 

and Val Bella, and had also outflanked the latter Army could not only resist- — (hat liad been 

height from che oast. More than 1,500 pri- shown by the wonderful stand after the long 

soners Sremained in Italian hands at tho end retreat — but could already hit back hard and 

of the first day, and next morning, when the retake from the enemy very strong positions 

attackers swarmed up throe sides of the Monte which had been in his hands for over a month\ 

di ^Va Bella and finally took the smnmit. The recovery from the long trial was very 
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qiiick ; and it was of special significance saglieri Regiment, which, with two of tho 

that the brigade which took Col del Rosso recently formcxl assault detachinonts, the 

and held it against all tho furious counter- Fourth Borsagliori Brigade, and, of course, 

attacks of the Austrians was the Sassari several Alpini battalions, won special honours 

Brigade,* wtiich had belonged to the Second in this mountain fight . 

Army and come through the worst of the groat Early in Ft'bruary the weather broke and 

reti*eat. All its old ofTensive spirit and all its snow cam(‘ in considerabh^ rpiantity, though 

old tenacity were shov^n again, and tliere were the fall for the season, which had begun so late, 

other units ^ith similar experiences which now remained well b(‘low the average. Thm'e w^as 

showed themselves refreshed and undaunted, much mist and heavy cloud, and visibility was 

eager only to win back something of wliat had poor throiiglumf th(' spring. Though tliis 

been lost. Among these was the l^'ifth Ber- seemed to ha\ e little c'fh'ct ui>nn the air stTvice 

♦ See Vol. XV, Chapter OCX Will. which was very active on both sides, there were 






A BRITISH NIGHT RAID ACROSS ’THE PIAVB. 
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t no infantry operations of any iinportarlce 
until the sui inner. There wore infantry raids, 
in vvliieh Ih it ish units on the Piavo distinguished 
themselves, and air raids and artillery demon - 
stiations, but both sides were wailing, pre- 
paring for the serious trial of strength which 
everyone knew would come with the long days 
and the dry weather. Throughout the winter 
and spring there was more air work than there 
had hitherto been on tlie Italian front. Both 
sidf's were ri in forced, the Italians by British 
flying men and a huv French, the Austrians by 
(loTinan bombing squadrons, which soon showed 
that they had two main objectives, Padua and 
Venice. The fimt rai<l on Padua came at nine 
o’clock on the night of December 29, and the! 
raid was repeated the two following nights. 
On the first occasion 1 3 people were killed and 
90 wounded, but no buildings of importance 
were hit. On the second visit of the German 
'planes, although more than 20 borniis were 
droi)f)e(i and great destruction was caused 
to a number of buildings, there were only three, 
killed ami three wounded. The Church of San 
Valentino was hit by an incemliary bomb and 
set on fire, and the tower of the Carmine Church 
waa partly destroyed. Tla> third I’aid lasted 
six hours in all, from 9 p.m. on December .30 
till 3 a.m. on Dei lumber 31. Again there were 
only a few casualties, five wounded, but the 
damage done to buildings was serious. The 
facade of the cathedral was partly destroyed, 
and the basilica of St. Antony, the famous 
church of “II Santo,” suITiuihI considerably. 

It was curious that out of the coni] la rat ively 
small numlier of casualitu's th<»re should havt' 
Ix'On thi’ee women of Austrian birth. 

During tlie following weeks Venice and 
Padua and the little towns of the V'enetian 
plain were r(^])eatedly at tackl'd. The worst 
raid was that made upon Venice on t he night 
of Fehiiiary 2fi. X'enici' had already heer* 
attacked more than 4o times, Imt on this 
occasion eight hours passed from the first 
appearanee of the enemy to the dro|)[>ing of 
the last homh, and over 300 ]x>mhs were 
drop|)ed in all. Tlie maehini'S came in waves, 
and eacli no donlit nuuli* more than one 
journey, for \V‘niee was very near the Anstrian 
lines. In all 50 machines tuok ])ait in the raid, 
or serii's of raids, and the damage they did 
was t:’onsidera>)l(\ The Royal Palaei> was 
struck, 38 houses were smashed, and three 
chur ches were damaged- -SS. Giovanni e Paolo, 
San Giovanni ( ’i*isostomo and San Sinieoiie 


Piccolo. Yet tho sum of loss was amazingly 
small considering the tliick cluster of treasures 
that makes up Venice. The escapes were 
extraordinary. Fifteen bombs fell near the 
Doge’s Palace, all of them, fortunately, in the 
water. One only just missed tho Bridge of 
Sighs, and bombs fell all round the Ponte di 

t 

Rialto. It was a miracle that tho finest jewels 
of Vimice all remained untouched on this 
occasion as on others, though a bomb fell 
within five yards of tlie doors of St. Mark’s in, 
an earlier raid, and fhere were other escapes 
as nai'row. Yet thei’e was damage done that 
i.s irreparable, for to countless people there is 
hardly a stone of Venice that does not at 
least give something to the setting of the rarer 
jewels. And it was all sheer wantonness. 
No military purpose could ho served by the 
attacks on tho treasures of Venice, and both 
Port and Arsenal lay far enough away from the 
filings that matter to refute tho defence of 
confusion of aim. 

Tlie air activity displayed by the Italian 
and British airmen was of a different kind. It 
was confined to military operations, and it 
was very successful. Many destructive raids 
M ere made upon aerodromes, railway junctions, 
aiul euean'.pments, and air fighting became 
commoner on tho front than it had over been, 
until the enemy once more grew shy, and 
showed himself as rarely as during the previous 
summer before the Italian retreat. At that 
time the Italiaii.s had established a complete 
superiority in tlio air, but they IumI lost much 
maU^rial during the retn'at, ond the enemy 
Nver«'. r.ow reinforced Viy German fighters as 
well as by German bombers. These turned 
out more daring than tho Austrian fliers, for 
most of M'hom the Italians had little regard, 
V>ut tliey suffereil heavy loss, the British fight- 
ing machines in particular doing very useful 
\vork. Tho Italian speciality was the big 
l)oml)ing machine, and it did admirable service, 
wliile several long-distance flights were made by 
Italian airmen, tho most remarkable of which 
was the 5t)0-milo journey to FriedriclLshafen 
and Viack, M’hich uas made, by two Italian 
aeroplanes early in .lime. 

A.S the wilder ])asscd in preparation, there 
Mas fro'jjnent interchange of British, French, 
mil Italian officers, especially in the artillery 
arm. General Sir Herbert Plumer reported 
that the British officers made every effort “to 
illustrate the value of counter -battery work, 
the value of which we had learned by experi- 
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once in Franco, but wiiich the Italians had not 
liitherto fully appreciated,” and ho noted the 
anxiety of the Italiaiis “ to profit by any 
experience we could give them ” It Imd not 
been easy for the Italians to test for tlxMiiselves 
the vaUie of counter-battery work, for there 
never been enough shells for tlu^ l)uipose# 
or enoug^ guns for simultaneous barrage and 
counter-battery fire. But guns and shells 
were becoming more plentiful, and every 
advantage was taken of th(' (>\p<‘riene<‘ of the 


He was left with five Allieil divisions, thi’O# 
British and two French, bui ihe ltnlia?i eor])s 
which ho had lost was a strong one, consisting 
of 50,000 men, and the French divisions were 
relatively weak, the entire French forc‘e in 
Italy totalling less than 110,000 mon. 

While it was evident that tlie Austrians 
would iViake an ofh'iisive as soon as the leather 
served, the Italian command considcrinl tlie 
possibility of anticipating this offensive, not 
hy an attack on the grnml scale, hut by “ mi 
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British aud French in tliis as iu other uew 
<l(3velopments of warfare. 

The spring came, aud miials were iuruiiig 
to the prosp('ct of an early offensiNe liy the 
Austrians when the storm burst iii France, 
Owing to the Ooruuui suc(?i'sses and the roii- 
sequoiit critical situation, three Fn^ncli divi- 
sions and t^o Brilish wi re witlulrawn from tin? 
Italian front,* and they were followed by the 
Italian Second Army Corps under General 
Albricci, which was also dispatched to thickm 
the line in France. This meant a serions 
weakening of the forces uudia* (h’la^ral Diaz. 

General Pliimer had Ic ft when it became evident 
that tho first enemy effort of the year would not bo in 
Italy but in France. His departure was very greatly 
^regretted by the Italians, with whom he had koou 
osiablished the best possible relations. Fortunately he 
left (i worthy successor in Lord Cavan. 


action of minor seop(»,” which should at onco 
improve' the Italian positions in the Asingo- 
Brcnta zone, and thrcattai the Austrian ceaii- 
muiiieations between Fcltrc and Tnaito.* During 
.\|)ril it was clear that the enemy was planning 
mi <»lIcnsivo on both sides of the Brenla, in tlio 
Asiago uplands and in th(; Griijipa s{*ctor, but 
l<y the middle of May, a fortnight befort' the 
date chosen for the Italian attack, it liad bc- 
cohic evident tliat, a nuieh more ambitions 
scheme was being prc])arcd l)y tlic Austrians. 
T'he oftensive astride the Brcnta was to Im' 
combinetl with a straight drive against the 
Italian lines on the Piave. New Austrian 
flixisions w^ere arriving on the front, and 
incrctisiiq; Ihe numerical superiority of the 

* Soc General Diaz’s Report. 
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fonemy. The Italians had to ohange attack 
into dofonoe, but s[)ecial measures were takcm 
to ensure that the defence should be essentially 
lictive — that it should be ready to develop at 
once into a strong counter-offensive. 

Th(^ Italian forces were disposed as follows. 



[French official photograph. 

FRENCH AND ITALIANS WATCHING 
TOGETHER ON THE PIAVE. 


On the extreme right was the Third Army 
under the Duke of Aosta, w'hieh Wiis aligned 
alorig the Piav<? up from the sea so as to cover 
both Veruoe and Treviso. Next came the 
Fhghth Army under Gem'ral rennella, which 
held tlic ^liddhi Tiave, including the Montello 
sector. On its left again was the Fourth 
Army under General Giardino, occupying tlie 
mountain srxtor between th(> Piave and the 
Dn nta. Next lay the Sixth Anny under 
(general Montuori, Tins army, which held 
the line in the Asiago uplands, or rath6*r the 
whole stretch bidw^een the Brenta and the 
Asticf), wa.s a composite army, Italian, British 
and French. It had been decided early in the 
spring Vhat tlie Brit’sh contingent should lx? 
transferred from the Montello to the mountains 
for the summer months, and by March 29 the 
trr»ops w’ere established in their now positions. 


The transference of the French from the 
.Monte Tomba sector took place about the same 
time. The right of the Sixth Anny was com* 
posed of Italian troops, wdio held what might 
bo termed the Val Frenzela sector. Tiien came 
the French XII. Corps, then the British, 
w'ho held the lulls which face .\siago toid 
Cano VO from the south. The left wjjng of the 
army was Italian. Next tlie Sixth Anny^ 
from thi3 Astico to Lake Garda, was the Fii*st 
Army, and beyond, from Lake Garda to the 
Swiss border, the Seventh Army But these 
two armic‘s w^^re not engaged in the gn^at batt le 
uj)on which Austria-Hungary staked so much. 

In April, 191S, the 50 divisions under General 
Diaz (51 Italian, 3 British, and 2 Erench) were 
faced by 00 enemy divisions. When the 
(‘xpectod blow was striK^k at last, the number 
had been ineroosed to 71. And the Austrian 
superiority in artillery was calculated at 25 per 
cent., mainly in medium and heavy calibres. 
Ihe number of enemy guns employed in the 
oOhnsivo was cstima((^d at 7,5(>(). 

The weeks of waiting — A]^ril, May, and tlu^ 
first half of JniKv — wi're very anxious. Th(^ 
coui*se of tli(‘ fighting in Franei‘ anil Elaiukus 
set'med to ]n*ov() that a resolute offensive, con- 
ducted ou Geiinan methods, could almost count 
upon important gains at the outset, even if it 
were finally brought to a standstill. It was 
already realized t hat the w ay to kill an offensive 
of the latest German model was to dispose the 
defending troops in deptli, with the front lines 
comparatively light ly held, the battle posi- 
tions well back, and ample reserves behind 
them. A great pa it of the front held by the 
Italians was unsuitalile for those defensive 
tactics. There was no dejith in the positions, 
little room to yield and come again. Between 
the Piave and tlie Brenta especially they were 
fighting very near the edge of tlie mountain 
country. Nor was there far to go from the 
Asiago uplands to the Venetian plain Henv 
was the weakness in the Italian situation. 
Th«' defenders could not afford to give much 
ground, for a comparatively slight retreat 
would have brought them dowui from the 
mountains, which fall very steeply to the plain. • 
It follow^s that a comparatively rigid system of 
defence was necessary. The defenders had this 
advantage, however, that the imtui*e of the 
ground in the mountain sector did not lend 
itself very. well to the tactics which hod been 
so successful in France. Communications were 
diflficult, and, above all, speed was difficult. 
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When April pajfi.sed withont the expected 
offensivo in the mountains, the most interesting 
event of the month was the first appearance 
among the Italian troops of the soldiers of a 
new Ally, the Czeeho- Slovak State. It had been 
decided to form a Legion from tlie Czecho- 
slovak prisoner in Italy, and \\hilo the men, 
to tiie strength of a division, were being 
organized and trained, advance detachments 
were sent to the front to try and get in touch 
* with their brothers who were still with the 
Austrians. They were splendid men, and, look- 
ing at them, it was impossible not to be mov«*<l 
by the thought of what tlu‘y faced in the hope 
of freeing their country. Others whr) fell into 
enemy hands had the right to fair and kindly 
treatment, though in this war that right was 
seldom respected by Cerinan or Aust rian. But 
for these men, if they were taken, tlio gallows 
waitetl. 

April came to an end, and May drew on. 
About the middle of the month, as has been 
said, signs sliowed that the Austrian offensive 
would bo on an even more ambitious scale than 
had at first seemed |)iol)ail)l(\ There was to ho 
a double battle, on two wide fronts. The news 
from Kraneo was still far from reassuring. 
Whenever otic Cennan olYeasive ceased to gain 


ground another attack was launched, and on^ 
eacli occasion imjjortant progress was made. 
There was grave preoccupation in all circles 
i-cgarding the forthcoming Austrian drive, and 
it was generally felt tliat the enemy would 
probably wiu a eonsiilerablo success, though 
tliere was ni» misgiving iis to tlic final issue. 
He would he checked ; tlui line would not ho 
broken tliough it would be prtvssod bac^k. But 
the plain was near the inv’adoi's in the moun- 
tains, nial Vt'iiice was iu>ar tlieir armies on 
the Piave. I’he outlook did not seem very 
en eon raging. 

While ex[)eetation was strung high, tll^^ 
Italian Coinnuind sudtlenly throw in tw'o admir- 
ably conducted attacks towwds the extreme 
ends of the long front. The first attack w^as in 
the Adanu‘ll«> sector, already tho scone of oxf ra- 
ordinary fighting, but farther north than fhe 
previous actions, near the Tonale Pass. On tho 
morning of May 25, Italian Alpini advarau'd 
n|)on t he rock foi trcss(‘s of (lima Zigolon, ( Mma 
Prcsciia and Montic cllo 'riie two former an^ 
both ovta* 10,000 fe('t above the S(*a, an<l 
Monticcllo is about 1,300 fe(^t lower. The 
Italian guns made' it ])ossy)h? for the Alpini to 
do what s(*ems on th<^ face of it impossible. For 
the Austrian positions, or many of tliem, W'<*re 
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•inaccesHible to anyone hot a good climber, and 
to the onlooker it might have ap]>eared that 
tlie defenders eonld r(>j)e]sc their enemies with 
stones But the guns uia<Ie it diflicult for the 
Austrians to Ira\t tlieir caverns, and the 
indomitable Alpini had a slender ehanee. Tliey 
took it, of (*ourse*. Once' more they «lid what 
n]>par(Titly could not b(' done Hoped together, 
climbing slowlv, laboriously, ti?*elessly, their 
liaveivsaeks full of bombs, thes<^ matchless 
mountain (ighteis reached their enemy, itself a 
ft»at, and then l)eat him. The struggle lasted 
throughout two days, and did not stop during 
all th(> moonlit night bet\ve<‘n, ami at the end of 
the second ilay tlu'y wtae in possi'ssiori of the 
jx'nks iiKTitioned and the basin of the Brt'sena, 
l.i^ke, tog(‘th('F' witli nearly a thousand pi*lsoiiers. 



AN ITALIAN OBSERVATION POST ON 
MONTE ADAMELLO. 

12 guns, I I t rc'uch-mortars, 25 u»achiue-guns, 
and several hundred rifles. 

'rh(‘ second ot tlie two actions, ^\■]lich took 
place near Capo *Sil(\ was in every \^’ay a con- 
tiast to the first, e\cej)t in its successful result. 
'1 he fi?*sl was carrier! out in a wilderness of 
glacier MUid eternal snow, broken by black 
rrK'k ridges so st<*ep tliat snow cannot lie 
there, and it was diawn out over two days. 
The secoial tight was fought in a tiat gr(*on 


land of ditches and lagoons, where the soil 
barely emerges from the water, and the roads 
are causeways. The attack was over in a few 
nunutes ; the enemy counter-attack failed 
badly, and the Ttaliaus were left in possession 
of thiur objectiv'e, with 440 prisoners, four 
trend 1 -mortars and 10 inachino-guns, besides 
several hundred rifles. 

l’lu‘S(‘ wt're heartening actions, wliieh gavi^ 
coufld(‘uco for the trial wliioh all knew was 
immiiaait. There was a time of anxious 
tension, wlicn all the information gained from 
|)risf)nci*s told of great prc'jmi'at ions and an 
early mov(‘, and tinally the Italian Command 
was able to forecast the coming olh nsivo (*vcn 
to its (k'tails. On June 11, whi(‘h was marked 
by heavy fire from th(' Austi-ian guns all day, 
tlu‘ army was ordered to b(' on the alert for 
an attack t‘arly m^xl morning. 

'V]ui attack came )it tiu* hour expected, 
|Ut*ccdcd by a \'cry violent bombarthncait, 
with much gas. But th(* Italian guns had 
opeiHMl tiist, with a short l^ut furious barrage 
on tlu' trcneh(*s and certain points of assembly, 
ami heavy counter-battery lire. The entany’s 
shooting was deaily handicapped l)y this un- 
expected mo\'e. His flic was (exceedingly 
intense, but it was no\ very a(‘curate. J'liotigh 
smoke and gas wtM*e freely employed, the 
d(*fending troops wine uo^^’ all e(pii|)pod with 
tlu^ British mask, and \vere not gicatly dis- 
tiirlxMl. Austrian attacks wei-e launched on 
the western ])mt of the front, near Uiva and in 
tin* Adamcllo district, which r(‘sult(.'d in the 
temporary occupation of two mountain |)osi- 
iioiis, the Dosso Alto in the first-named .sectoi, 
and in the second the Conio di ( avento, the 
“ House of th(^ IViud,” which th(> Alpini had 
taken from th(* Austrians I'xactly a yeai* 
before Tht' whole front was on tire from the 
Val Lagarina to tlic' sea, but the real offensive 
dc\(*lopcd as had Ixen fores(*en. The two 
fronts of attack wcm'c from soiith-w-est of 
Asiago to cast of Monte Crappa, a distance of 
nearly 20 miles, and from tho MonHdlo to 
below San Dona di Bia\c, mon^ than 25 miles. 
There wen? thre(» main thrusts, the first on 
l>oth sid('s of tho Brenla valley, the second • 
against the Moiit(?JIo front, the third lowei- 
dow n t he river, from Fagare, jn.st north of th(' 
Troviso-Oderzo railway line, to below^ Sau 
l)oiu\ di Piave. The fii'st sector was the 
< cutii' of the northern attack, which had been 
entrusted by the enemy (Jeneralissimo, Boroe-v. 
vitch, to Pield -Marsha I (Vmrnd von .Hotzen- 
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tlorf, Conrad wns the specialist in the Trent ino 
region. He had made two great attacks, in 
May and June, 11)10, and November and 
December, 1917. Faeh time he had tVvilod to 
get through, but each time he had gained mucli 
ground. And ririw he was very near tlie |)lain. 
On the western side of the Asiago plateau he 
wtus starling where he came to a stop two 
yeai*8 before. On the eastern side, and across 
the Brenta, the attack was launched fiom the 
lim\s that marked thc'. limits of the advance in 
the winter of 1917 In that fierce struggle 
(■onrad had only cominaralcd tlie troops west, 
of the Brenta, Krobatin directing operations 
between th(^ Brenta and the I’iuve. Now, in 
his third ntteni|)t to reaeh the fat plains of tla* 
Veneto, Conrad had charLio of the entire 
offensive on the moimtaiii front The atta<*k 
across the ria\'e was eondu< t(*<l by a gi-oii|> of 
annit^s under Boroeviteli hiinsch’, the Areh- 
duke Jose|)h commanding opposite tli(> Mon- 
tello, and (General Wtaizel vor. AN'nriu, with the 
old Isonzo Army, diiceting the thrust l)et\N(‘eii 
I'oute di riav<‘ and San Diiiia. 

Tlie attack in the luountain sector was a. 
resounding failiin', so great a failure' that it 
was broken off, after three days’ tigliting, 
without any iuiportant alteration in the* liia^ 
of the front. In th<^ first rush the lines of tin*. 
Italians and their Allies wcr<* ]H*n(‘trat(‘d in 
various jihu'es, and an anxious tlay followed. 
During the^ niorning the enemy made tair 
progr(‘ss on })ot h s’des of the Mrenta. 'ria* old 
V^al Belhi-Col d(*l llosso salient, from wh<»se 
battered rocks th<^ Ttaliaiis had withdrawn all 
but a tliiii sei'e(*n of infantry 'uul maeliiia*- 
gunners, fell before tlu* advancing waves of the* 
(‘uerny, and Costahmga. to t hi' we'st , w as als<» 
tala^u. Troops tienetraled eastwai’ds of Monte 
Melago, by the ruined liouses of Sasso, and 
attaeke'd tlie Piz/o Hazea, only a. mile and a 
half west of Valstagna- aial I lie Prenta N'a'lry. 
But northwar l, across thi^ hrenzela X’alley, 
the Alpini wi're immovable. They were tucked 
up under the crests of the hills that rise st(*e]»ly 
from the valh'y, the Sas'io Bosso and the Colic 
di San Fraiier\seo, but tbe enemy coming down 
on them from above could make no inijjression 
upon th(an. Three sneei'ssiv attacks all 
failed coinplehdy. Shells jained upon thi* 
rocky slopes, and the defend(*rs suftered very 
heavily. On the ridge of the (’oriione, under 
Sasso Rosso, little isolated posts kept hack 
ihe enemy with machine -gnus nud bombs until 
the reserves could come into ac't’on. At ono 


critical spot all the did’endeis \ven> killed or 
di.sabled witli the exception of one iiiau, btit 
that otie man held off four enemy attack.s 
with liis machine-gun until help came. North 
of the FriMizehi Valleys wltere the enemy must 
have expected to liave an I'asy task, he gained 
practically no ground at all. Ami fartht r west 
his early successes were soon corntered. By 
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Commanded an Army on the Piuve. 


midihiN tin* Italians were roimti‘r*!tttnekiug 
in forc'c. Costalungu was soon regained, and 
the em*my troops who liad taken (a)l di*l Rosso 
wt'iT ehi-eked and eseii pushed buck a little. 
P<»r (hret‘ da\s this region was the sei*m» of a 
fierce and nneiM tain struggle, in w hich t h(‘ 
en<*m> strove in xain to widen and deepen 
th<^ slight ad\'anee he hail made. A des])(‘r>if 
light raged round ri/./,(» Pa/.ea, which was 
taken and retaken se\ eral times, but finally, 
at the end of tlie third day s flglitlng, was 
detinitely re i.e( upied liy tla* dtdend'Ts. It 
was torn from the einMiiy Ifiy an assaulting 
eolumii of ftersaglieri and infantry of the 
Padua Brigaile, who also won Iiaek the mins 
of Sasso and the <*emetery which li(*s fin tlie 
e<lgt* of the stee|’ fall to the Frenzela^ViilIey • 
'Pile fiMiietery had bf^cii turmsi into a nest of 
uiaebim' guns, but nothing could stop th(‘ 
advance of the Italians. Tlie night of June 17 
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*Haw Iho defiiiilc failiiro of tlio Austrian effort 
west of the Brolita Valley. 

Meanwhile the Fourth Italian Army, or 
rather the left of th(' army which lay beU^een 
the Brenta and Monte Grappa, was going 
tliroiigli a very similar experienecj to that of 
the right wing of the Sixth Army. General 
Giardino had kept liis main forces well back, 
as far back as tlio lie of tlie ground would 
allow him, and the enemy, attacking in mass, 
swept through thc^ advanced Italian positions 
in front of Col Ca|mle and Monte Asolone. 
Nor did their success end there In spite of 
the gallant resistance of the second line of 
d(‘ft'ndt‘rs the Austiians gained groAmd both 
to west and south. Col Moschin was taken 
and the enemy looked down into the Brenta 
Valley. Bushing south, dotachments reached 
t\jl Kaniero*, so lhat the greater part of the 
platfuiu w(\st of Grappa was in Austrian luinds. 
Both north a»jd west of Moschin, on the very 
edgt* of the valhy, thi^ Italians hung on stub- 
bornly ; and tJie enemy advance towards the 
plain, aloiig tlie ridge that runs soutlnvard, 
|>arallel with the Brenta, was held up at Col 
Baniero. By midday on Juno 15 the Italians 
\V(‘re eon nter-al tacking w^ith success. Reserves 
w<*re thrown in at the right moment, and the 
entuny began to giv<< back. Soon ho was 
holding only Col Moschin, having lost all his 
gains to the soutli and east. In th(‘ afternoon 
a storm rose, a hurru^^q^of wand and rain ninl 
dri\'big cloud that liiU h(3 mountain ritiges. 

Italian guns pou: •* the enemy on C(»l 
Moschin, and towards cvfMiing the counter- 
iittnck was nuuh'. Troops of the Basilicata 
Brigade, a brigade which had distinguished 
itself greatly in the desperate, resistance on 
Mont(‘ 1 omba seven months earlicT, went 
forw’ard in an irresistible rush. In half an 
hour Col .Moschin was in Italian hands again. 
Next day th<> (aiemy did not even attem|vt to 
continue the attack. Perhaps he was waiting 
for th(i result of tlie fighting on the other side 
of the Brenta, waiting, like a division wliicji 
was l>'ing iu the Brenta Valley, for the successful 
♦u-tion w'liich should optni the way to Ba'-’sano. 
t^mrad liad faih'd to get through in liis fii’st 
rush, and it almost seenunl as though he made 
up liis mind cpiickly to cut his loss. For 
it/ was only in the Friaizela region tliat he 
made *Any attempt to push ^liis offensive 
after the disappointing results of the first 
day's fighting. Probably he w’as well ad- 
* Af'O known OoI dol Gtillo. 


vised, liis attack was really 8ma.shed on the 
first day. 

The attack immediately oast and west of the 
Brenta seems to have been the main operation, 
but both farther east, against the Solarolo 
.salient, and farther west, against tlie sectors 
held by the French and British, determined 
attacks were made. In ftio last-named sectors 
the Austrian aims w(?ro very ambitious. 

In bis attack against the Solarolo salient, the 
enemy succeeded in occupying the Porte Hi 
Sal ton, the ridge between the Ornic and Calcino 
torrents, but before the day was ov(t he was 
pushed back to his point of departure. The 
attack in this sector was probably in the main 
ik'monstrative. 'riiere w'as no advantage in 
incurring losses here, when the main operations 
were staged to the west and south. It was 
different on tlie right of the attack. IVhile tin* 
main drive was in the centre, it was hoiied to 
break down the defence all the w'ay from the 
Asfieo to tlie Brenta. In the Britisli sector, for 
instance, eaptmed maps showed that the 
♦'iiemy objeetivu's for Jurif*. 15 ineluded Monte 
Pan and Cima di Fonte, which lie some three 
miles behind the slopes where tin* Bi*i< ish were* 
in line, and about the same distance from the 
plain. 

The story of the fight in this sector can be 
told very sliortly. South-east of Asingo the 
French troofis lost a few outlyilig positions 
w'hicli weni retak(*n when tlie reserves came 
into action. Next the Fn^ich were tw^o British 
divisions, the 23rd and 48th, which were 
attacked by four eiu'iny divisions. ITie attack 
against the 23rd Division failed completely 
The enemy were ])artly aided by mist, but they 
liad to advance over a considerable stretch of 
open ground, and never really threatened 
dangt*r. They were stopped for the most part 
with rifle and machine-gun fire, and their losses 
were heavy. On the loft, against the 48th Divi- 
sion, the enemy had t he advantage of the covei* 
suf)|)lied by the v^nlley or depression along whicli 
runs the Asiago-Schio railw'ay ; their attack W'as 
in some sense a surprise, and at first they made 
considerable progress.* They occupied the 
British front lino on a front of some 3,000 yards, 
and subsecpieiitly penetrated to a depth of 
about 1,000 yards, T'he defenders fell back on 
a. series of switches, but the situation looked 
serious for a little. The reaction came quickly, 
however, and the Italian 12th Division on the 
left lent valuable assistance both with infantry 
and artillery, wliich, in the words of I^ord 
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Cavan’s (iispatch, “ was largely responsible for 
bringing the Austrian infiltration to nr> immedi- 
ate luvlt.” Advancing on to the switch lines, t he 
Austrians found themselves in a kind of 
triangular pocket, where they w'ore \’ery uncom- 
fortably situated. They hesitate<l, and wert* 
lost. All their subsequent efforts failed to 
enlarge their gains, and an isolated handful of 
British troops, who wen' still holding out 


iiished an admirable targt't for British andj 
Italian artillery, which hammered them with 
cruel effect. lh)th British divisions attacluHl the 
enemy, taking full advantage of their disorder. 
\'arious positions w'<‘re b'mpornrily occupied, 
aial over prisouei’s w^ere bnaight l>aek. 

with 7 moutitain guns aiul 72 machine-guns. 

It was ealeulatcd that the enemy easualties 
were elose upon rijCOO. 



I lialian v/fu iul photagtaph. 

IN THE ITALIAN FRONT LINE ON MONTELLO. 


though they wen' surrounded, gave' them a 
good deal of trouble. 'Phey eoiild gain no more 
ground all day. During tlu? night, under tlai 
pressure of various ilritish attacks, they bt^gan 
to give back. In the early morning of the next 
day they were driven eompletely out of the 
original British positions. They lo.st order, and, 
instead of retreating by Die coinparativoly 
sheltered valley from which they liad att»u*ked, 
they rtdired over the open ground, and fur- 


'Phe northern lialf of tin' dovibk' attack, th<^ 
drive w hich was to ]) us] i back the Italian Annies 
in the mountains on to the flank and the lim^ 
of if'treat of the armii^s in tiu^ plain, had faile<l 
completely in les.s than two days. The soutiiern 
battle w^as to last longer, but W’as to end in a 
failun^ no less complete. • 

m 

On the morning of June IH Die Austrians 
succecflcd in crossing the IMave, undor 
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Vover of a very cleverly managed smoke 
barrage. Crossings were effected nt various 
points, but three main bridgehearls wei-e 
formed, and the subsoqucfit efforts of the 
enemy were chiefly concentrated on extending 
or maintaining the ground won at these thre>e 
points. The right wing of Boroevitch’s Army 
(Jroiip, the Sixth iVnny under the Archduke 
J<»seph. attacked the Italian Eighth Army in 
fla* Montello region. The Montello is an iso- 
lab'd liog's back, sonu‘ eight miles long by 
three wide, running from 400 to 800 feet above 
the plain. It runs nearly due east and west, 
and the Piave flows beneath it on the north and 
east, making a right-angled turn at the north- 
east corner of the ridge. It is partly culti- 
\ate<l and partly covered with little woods. 
TluM't" ari' a numbt>r of fa.rms, an<l the whole 
mass is crossed from south to north by ov(‘r a 
score of roads, as la^arly as possible paralh>l. 
'liic Austrians made their first crossings from 
Kal/.(‘ (li riave, at the right angle mentioned 
above, and at. Ner\t*sa, below the soutb-(>ast 
corner of tb(^ .Montello. They overran the 
Italians in the front lines, and the two columns 
quickly cstablislu'd touch with each otlu'r. 
When th(‘y had onc(‘ joined hands, reinforce- 
iiKuits canu’ ov(*r very ((uickly, and the bridge- 
h(*ad was ra[)idly (‘xtended. Their left wing 
was promptly held up. TIu? (aid of two days’ 
hard fighting found it still nesting upon San 
Andrea, a bare kilometre from Nerv(>sa, but 


tho centre and right had made good progress 
on the Montello and along the river bank to 
the north. At tho end of the second day’s 
fighting the Austrians held about two-tliirds 
of th(> Montello, tho battle -line running from 
Ciano, on the river bank, near the north-west 
corner of the Montello, across the ridge in a 
slanting direction, passing over tlje summit 
and thence eastwards to San Andrea. This 
was the term to the enemy’s advance. His 
pressure was met by- a constantly increasing 
counter - pres.sure from th(^ Italian reserves, 
who fought with the utmost determination 
and slowly gain(?d the iipix^r hand. The 
Austrian gain in th(' Montello sector was con- 
siderable, but it f(dl v('ry far short of (expecta- 
tions. According to the plan of attack, 
numerous (topics of which fell into Italian hands, 
the objective for the first day was the railway 
between Treviso and Montebellumi, whicdi was 
to ho reached by the troops who (*ross('d at 
Nervesa. 

Tlui crossing iu‘Xt b(dow K(‘rv('sa was made 
some five miles fartlu>r dow n, by w'ay of the long 
shoal island known as tho (Jra\(‘ di I^apado- 
poli. 1’ho enemy canu* oyor vory ('arly in tiu* 
morning, some hours before t lit* atta(‘ks to tlu< 
north and south, and it is ch'ar tliat this was a 
demonstrative act ion. A footing was estnb- 
islu'd on t he riglit bardc, but an Italian coimter- 
attaek at daybreak drove most of the enemy 
liack to the ishind, aiid took aboid (>00 prisoiuu’s 
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ROYAL ENGINEERS ON THEIR WAV 

Vai'inu)^ other attempts wore made to gain 
ground in this 8<>etor, but the- Avistriaus, 
althoiigli tlicy reacliod tho right hank several 
times, could not maintain their hold, much less . 
make any further i)rogr(*ss. Ttie third and 
fourth crossirigs were hetwtuMi (.^iiidelu and 
Fagare, north of the 'I'reviso-Oderzo railway, and 
ar th(^ Zensori bond, south of tlio railway. 
Thesf^ two crossings wen the first move in the 
second of the main «)perations on tlie I’iav**, 
the. direct push for Treviso, wliich Mas to be 
n'ached at the L'nd of the first day’s fighting. 
Treviso is about 10 miles from tlie riv(T, and it 
Mas only after four days’ liard struggle that the 
Austrian Fourth Army Corps sueeeeded in 
putting any groimd between thejnselvos and 
tJi«? rivf^r. On June IH they progressed al»out 
a mile astride of the roatl and railway' between 
th*' river and San ]^»iagio, but an Italian 
counter-attack began to pusli them bturk the* 
same night, and next day they were bac:k in 
their old positions, pressed up against the 
ri ver. 

Farther south again, astride tho Mestre- 
Portogruaro railway, from Fossalta to Miisilft, 
the Austrians succeeded in establisliing an ample 
bridgt^head, but their gains never amounted 
to more than a bridgehead. Between tlie 
railway and the marshes west of the Old Piave 
they reached tMb Fossetta canal, a distance of 

If 

about five miles from Mnsile, but they could 
not cross it. North of the railway , where the 


p>nuio^rupfi. 

TO WORK ON THK PIAVK hkONT, 

's. 

canal is nearer the rivtu*, th('y crossed it and 
reached the village of Losson, hul this Mas the 
farthest point of their advaia^e. Kor several 
days the batl le sw'ayod backM'anIs and foiMvanls, 
and the nature of tlu* country made the 
fighting \’ery (‘onfiisf'd. It was enclosed 
country, M'itli masses of tret^s and hushes 
broken up by very numerous roads and paths 
aial ditches. Tho enemv was doing no more 
than holding his ommi. and mss already' giving 
gnaintl in some |))accs VM*fnrc the furious 
counter-attacks of the Itaiiaiis, who iiamnu^red 
at th(‘ hard -won salient from M c'st and north, 
M’hcii the rising M'at<*rs of tlu^ Pi.iv'e tinally 
fpienched the hop(*s that M'(*n* alrea<ly' l>iirniiig 
vi*ry loM. Kven b<*for(^ the river rosi> the 
Austrians had inainlaitHHl their bridgeheails 
uith difhculty, h)r tlu^ Italian eounter- 
attacks Mc'rc most ilctermiriod ; the Italian 
.artillery kept up a dfjvastating tire on tht' river- 
crossings, bridges, and boats, and Italian and 
British airmen made the task of bringing men 
and food and annnunition to the front still 
iiior(> (linicult. 

It was on June 19 that the flood uatri's of 
the Piave began to interfere with the Austrian 
bridge.s, and by that time tin' ofT«*nsi\'e u'a.s 
quite obviously held. By June 20 the enemy 
was making no furthei’ attempt tc) attack. Ho 
M'as stubbornly resisting the increasing Meight 
of the Italian counter-pressure, but lu* wah 
obviously in grave difficulties. J’mo days 
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later, on the night of June 22, he began to 
withdraw his troops. By this time the quick- 
risen flood wat-ei’s had fallen as quickly, and 
it was owing to this fact that the Austrians 
were able to conduct a fairly successful retreat. 
Their losses were heavy during this operation, 
for the* Pia\'e was still an obstack* of some 
iniportaner*, and the Italian shells rained 
mercilessly along both banks of the river and 
on the laidgc^s. If the sudden rise of the Piave 
handica|)ped the Austrians, its sudden fall 
mincmI those who had crossed to the right bank. 
The Italian co!mter-offensi\e was not fully 
under way. Another day wouM have seen 
the Austrians faced with the choice of surren- 
<ler or of being forc(*d into the river. 

As it was, the Austrian loss<*s in the <loublc 
tuUtle were enormous. '^I’bey w'ere calculat^<l 
by the* Italians at froin 180,000 to 200,000 men, 
an<l it is jjrobable that the tigure^is close to 
the truth. The Italian losses wcao 90,000. 
Hardly {\nother single vvt*ek throughout the 
long struggle of the war saw more blood shed 
than the week which put an end to the last 
Austrian liopos of a victorious peace. 

'riic fortnight w!ai(*h followed was marked 
by various lo(*al oflensivc^s on tlie ]^art of tht* 
Italians, which comi)letely lestored the few 
positions in the mountains which had not 
been won back in tin* early (.*ounter-at tacks, 
and finally pushed back the Austrians from 
th(* positions they had occupied between the 
Old and the Xt*w' Piave. This meant a gain 
of some three miles in depth, wliicli gave a 
littk* more lirea tiling-space to Venice. In all 
these attacks |)ri.soners were taken, and the 
total numbc*r of captures from the beginning 
of thr- Austrian offensi\'e w'as 0211 oflficers ami 
2.‘l,911 men. 'I’he captures of material were 
till guns, tio trench-mortars, 1,2114 machine- 


guns, and nearly 40,000 rifles. In addition 
the Italians recaptured 72 of their own giin.s 
w hich had been taken by the enemy in his 
first advance. Most of them were undamaged. 
The Austrians had been too liard pressed to 
destroy them. Their air service also suffered 
tt very scvctc defeat. During the week June 
15 -22 95 aeroplanes and six balloons were 
destroyed. After June 22 the Austrian air- 
craft remained on the ground. 

Tlie June battle on the Italian front, which, 
is generally know'ti as the battle of the Pia\’<^ 
from the more extended of its two phases, was 
of extreme importance. It liad a threefold 
significance. It showed that the Italian Army 
w<is in .s])lendid fighting trim, with all its old 
moral and with increa.sed skill, and it sinaslied 
I he offensiv’o powder of the Austro-Hungarian 
Kin[)ire. The two facts taken together had 
an immense effect on the general military 
situation. And there w'as a third significance’ 
'rhi.« w^as the first Allied success of the year, 
and it followed upon a scries of (Jerman 
\'ictori('s w hich had tri»‘d our powers of resis- 
taticH* to the utmost. In the message w4iieh 
he sent to Signor Orlando in the name of the 
British W ar Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George .shriw’ed 
his realization of the truth. “ This great 
success has been a deep source of encourage- 
inenl to the Allies. Coming as it has the 
most fateful hour f)f the w’hole war, it is a 
good augifty tliat the alliance of free nations 
will ere long fr<*e the w’orld once for all from 
the military domination which has threat enc<l 
it so long." 

The Italian vadory on the Piave was indeed 
auspicious. It wns th(* turning-point. It 
came at the end of a long series of defeats. It 
was the first of a .suce(*ssion of victories that 
k^d nubroken straight to tlu* final triumph. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN GERMAN 
EAST AFRICA. (IV.) 

The Campaigns of 1917-1918 — Diffut-lties of thk Uainv Season (Jfneral IToskins re- 
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Lindi operations heggn-Tiie new IIki.gian Campaign .\rAHENGE i aptureo hy Major 
Hataillk The Main Offensive --\’on Lettow's Xarrow I’^sgape Coi.onel Tafei. surrenders 
— Sufferings of British Prisoners 'Pen Months' (‘ampaign in Portfgi ese Fast Afrh’a - 


Knemy Sgggess near Qu ELI mane Bapid K 
Bhodesi A - V'oN Lettow Si.’ rken ders. 

1 "^ XCh^PT for East Africa tli(‘ (J<*rinan.s 
J liad lost all tlwMr colonial po.ssossions 
^ by the early part of 191t». *Tii Fast 
Africa, ehi(‘tly owin^ to the skill anil 
ri’solotioii oT tiu' eoininaiKk'r-in ehii'f. Colonel 
\'on LettowA'orlieck— -M ho won the Order Ptmr 
le Merite and the rank of Major! kaieral 
enemy troops were in the field to tlu' close of 
1 lost i I if ies. 

Pre\'ions ciiaptei'S liave ’ <l(*seriht*d the early 
figliting, the Kilimanjaro campaign and the 
siihsequent operations of Cenia’als Smuts and 
Xorthey and of the Belgians. Fully two-thirds 
of Oi'rrnan East Afriea Mas eonquia’eil hy the 
Allie.s hetw’een March and ScptemhtT, 1919. 
By that time the enemy Mas confim-d to the 
south-east and soiitli central parts of the 
protectorate. In January, 191 7, ( leniM-al Smuts 
began a new eampaign in tlie Biifiji region. 
But bid'orc the month wtus out Oenerul Smuts 
WTis summoned to London to atteiul thr* 
Trnperial War Cabinet, and he handed over the 
command to Ideut. -(General Hoskins, who lield 
the post for tlwe and a half inontJis. In May, 
1917, General van Deventer was appointed 
Cominander-in-Chief, and ho took up his dutie.s 
on May 29. Operations, which had boon 
Vol. XIX.— Port 236. 


EMY Makgh Xouth Gehmans in Xorthern 


interrupted hy one of the W(‘ttest seasons on 
re<v)rd in East Afriea, began again in.Iune, 1917; 
Bi'lgian frof>|)s (mc(‘ more gave valuable 
assi.stance, and by f h(' efforts of the (‘omhiiied 
forces ( k'lic-rals 1 )4‘v rntor and Xtu'theyand tiu* 
Ik'lgiaiis, imdei* ('oloml Ifnyglie, flu* rest of 
tIu* pi’otcetorat<‘ wav ekMired of the enemy. 
^Mahengo, the (hrman point (I'tippiri in the 
south eiMit ral plafi'au, was ejiptured hy Hie 
Belgians in Oetolu'r, 1917. 'rfu*re had been 
meantime fierce tight ing hi'tween ihi* British 
and tile (lennans in the eoavt areas near 
Kilwa ami Lindi. In .Xovrsnher the eniany 
was hard presseil in ('vi‘ry clireetion. On the 
28th of that month ('olonel Tafel with some 
J.JDO folloMi is (ineluding r*ari'iers), all thd was 
left of tile Malu/nge force, while mandiing south 
in an endeav'our to join v'on Lettow, M'as Irnpjted 
aii<l surrendered. J’lu* troop.s under von 
Lettow, as the only means of a.v'oiding imme- 
diate disaster, laid abandoned German East 
Afriea three jlays firevioiisly, crossing tln^ 
Hovuina int*) Portngne.si? territory. , 

A small mo)>ile force of vaderans, well armed, 
and .still mtII supplied with machine-guns, von 
Lottow’s troo|»s, ov'erpowering several .small 
Portugue.s<t posts, made their w'ay south, and 
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foliijiihs Jiinl !<> orgiini/AMl h> (Iral v^itll timiiu 
Hiisllrd, l>tit not )>r(>UKl!l to (locisivo aotiou, 
\c>n Lrttnw roaclKul tlir ii(‘ighl)oiirhoo(l of 
QurlirmUH*, wJiore many plantations wore 
ra\ag<*^l aiirl iiiiich loot. ot>ta.ine<l. I iirniiig 
iHM’th, and riiire iiaire evading t)je not sjjroad 
to caloh liirii, in SoptoinlxT, H)18, he rooro.sstd 
lh(‘ IvovniJia, and nl0^dng parallel to the east 
shores of Lake Nyasa entered Xorthorn 
I vhodosia . }h- was hy the (diamhe/d nv<*r 
when the ai’iiiistjer uas sigiicfl in Ivranoo. On 
N«»\i‘inl)oi It, he and liis whole following, 
L‘ltH> tightini.’ naai and many earri(*rs, sur- 
I’lialered at Ka-i;ma. Slant ly afterwards 
viiu LettovN. Dr. Sehius' (the ('\-( Jov< rnor), 
and all tla‘ Lni'opeans of his foree were 
!•( ni(>\(M| to thirop(‘. 

( diapter ( *( '\’L eari ied tlie narrative of e\<‘iits 
lip to the first earnpaign of One i^hjeot 

( Jeneral Sni*nts had in \ iew when that (ram|>aign 
was begun, the eii vi’lopnient of the enemy 
lories on the Kuliji, was not attained. Attacked 


first on the IVIgeta river front, the Cernwms 
extricated theniselves from flanking columns, 
and then at Celio-Heho while, retiring to the 
Hufiji, tljinigli H<?v^eroly liandled, managed to 
slip away. It was in this ongagcment that Mr. 
F. (\ Selous, the famous hunter-naturalist and 
explorer, was killed. Von T^dtow next took 
up )>ositions nortli of the Riitiji^ lait at the 
heginning of May H)17 ovacuati'd the valley of 
that river. Ocneral Hoskins show(»<l, in liis 
dispateli of May JU), 1917, liow great were tke 
diflioulties with which he had to contend when, 
on Jaiuiary 20, in the middle of the operations, 
hi‘ was calk'd upon to succeed ( Jeneral Smuts.’*' 
'Fhe lower Riifiji, it may he roculkMl, runs 
parallel to and some 70 mill's soiit h of t he eastern 
si'ction of the Central Railway. The Nigerian 

♦ II is r< hU( (i thut wIk'ti (Joiks-.iI Hoskins was nskrd to 
(*t)iin‘ ami '‘iH! Snuits in to lakiiiM pvor the com- 

iiuind lio WHS lit KihiUa. rode some 20 miles tliroii^h 
the hills, th*'n inotoretl into Kilwa, whence ho fitii?-hed his 
journey by ft ISO miles Ihglit in nn aoroplano. See hm 
article by Cohaa^l Cl. M. Orr, D.S.C)., in the NfiJioval 
hcviciv, ik eemher, 1!)IS. 
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CAPT. R G. SELOUS IN CAMP. CHKISTMAS 1916. 
Captain Seltfus waa killed in action January *4, 1917. 


Hrigaclo and otht'i* forrcs worn |)rnsHin>^ von 
Lettow from tho nort h, and ho was also t!iri*af- 
orurd froin tlio south, tho st)uthorn oohiinn of 
the British hoin^ liasod on Kilwa, a soaport 
(M) Tiiilos south of t ho Biifiji dolt a. Kai thor 
wost was tho MahoTipo foroo of tho onoiny > 
with (Jonoral Xf>rt li(*v on its loft (wostc*rfi) 
flunk aial the Trin^a oohmni on its north-wost. 
'Pho Irinka oohiiiin was basod on Dotloiua. a 
station on tho (’ontral Kailway. 'Tho ibitish 
operations prooo<Mlod favourably up to .larniary 
25,* whon heavy rain began to fall and in two 
days the whole aspect of alTaii’s was chang' d. 
.\ot only was tho niaintonanoo of o(aiiiFiimica- 
lions rondorod almost ini|)ossiblo, but gnat 
sioknosH was oausi*d among tho tro(»p'^* 
coast bolt is always nnlioaltliy. lait laavnailaria 
was rife among thi* Kurop<*aiis aral Indians, 
while ovc^n tho African troop.s stdTored much 
from dysentery and pneumonia. The difl»- 

♦ On Janimry 24 Oommrtndant Gniwrrt. wilh 40 Orr. 
ijuitM, 200 tfvicAri, a field gun and two /nrtulnnr-gnii'*. 
<iinp'H(l('riHt to u d»'t achinoiit of tJunoral Northny's 


<’ultic*s «)f supply '\cr< so great. espc«eially in 
Pebruaiy, that many of fin* trot)|»H were 
fn qni'ntly 'ui half lations. 

h i" jH luinl O' II ili/.i- (si mu* (Ji iu'r.il t(r>-kiiiK) 

1 ti<* ilill'h ulf 'fv ssliifli 'll*- lainv I'M-on in I' ii'^l .Xtrini 
rillHil«‘*l tiif l fnli i' .I' lillg tnnil '■llrh \sif|»‘Iy :r|ruufiMt 
lijisf,. njlh ililfiTiMit <*t iMmmimii'Mf ion 

niiiiiint; llinnigli '-M rs vniti-ly ot iliiliciilt ((Min'ry mid 
in’«’«';-'-if . 1 J iii_» HI -••nil' I- mni'li «t- I ."ta mill's ot |ifii'ti‘r 

I ra.ii''|ior« . In it- M c'U. .iml Hafiji \jill< y-t muds con- 
•1 null'd willi nnn li kill .ind IhImmii mvi I wllidl motor 
Irrinspii'J !.oi «<.n!;nMon ly in hi'nimy. wi'ii* IruMTsod 
with ditli'i'ltv ;;nd much hMid-hi|i a month litlci hy 
liortcrs wjidiiiii »'»r mile- in w;ifi r Jihovc fhcir witi:’.!*-. 
I'l'c DodoiHi, lino ot ci tmnnii'ic/it ion croM.'-cii (Im 

iln-jil Itmili I i»i the dry wciOticr hy iin cj|..y fopd ; when 
ill ' r on lunt rc.illy d in. -iinphc. had In Iv* tn.'iisporlcd 
im» only ovi i ;i Ihiu led ri' - i hat al •• a wainji on each 
^de Ilf if li h. dei‘|) 'lid n- man\ m l**- w ide Oxii nlei - 
.ihlf Jinxiej \ Wv. - t :nf-ed hy I 1 1 ' - i • \ t ei|- i V e tl OoO j e PI . - ' 

fhe Ml a I* ima 1 1 i I ! -*. 1 eiaiininni' .ii ion |a tiill |fHt iriilf*-: i'» 
h'figfh'. ;fid e\ I »y ■ tToi f w.- inaije to copo with llic. 
I'lii- l»■nl^:.•^ t’nliimM wa- l.eijt i mall j» - fc ihle. iind 
v,p''eh.il H.ll-hofli 'd hoaf^ P' 'h hi e\en 

taiillv If h»M!ume neee-v,iiy to -wileli on to a neu line 
.dong f he load wlieh lans -onth iroiri the radwgv ai 
Kilos>.»i. I'he Mill -y ol 'he Kidiii and if - Mirimr- thhn- 
taric-' heCHfiM’ a vm'I Ink'-, in \vh eh ’he I rin* roiii'-o- ot 
I lie -iremns were often oidy ili-'a rf.il, |»* with iliflienlt v , 
if at alh P.'U rol work had to he earned out. for some 
time ill eiinoi^'^, and the men foviial l]iem>'e' vf"^ tniikhi}^ 
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fftyt to tho roofM of hoiisoH whifh fuul latf^ly forniod thrir 
fjiiartnrs. 

Thai the (Jcnnaas also sufTorail from tlio 
HJirnf' cjvusas a.^ did the British is true, hut tla*y 
did fh)t sid’h i to t lie same e\t<ait. 'ri»e whites 
anioti^' tliem were more acelimatized thafi the 
Hritish ; tlaar natix t* t f caijis- unlike the Hiif ish 
Afrieaii troops wei'e all indif^erioiis It) the 
eonrilrv', ami in two arid a lialf \'<'ars t»f warfare 



THH MUHTA VALLEY. 

tlieir ranks liad been thinned of weaklinj^s. 
'rh(‘ enemy also had i\w tidxantage arising from 
tht* poss<'ssion of inteiior lines and of l>eing 
ahk^ to r('ly on the eonntry both for food and 
labour. 'The food of tlu^ natives was sei/.e<| 
without < (>mp»me( ion c>r ]n\ynient, and all 
who eould handle a load, men, xxomcai and 
rhildren, wfre pressed into ser\'ie<* as earrkas 
- to be left to dit' when worn out. or else 
serd into the Hritish lines in a starvinj; eon- 
dit ion. 

o,.. rations were not entirely nbandoiaMl 
<hiiing tln' tains, and by the emi of Feliruary, 
larp'ly as tlie r«*sult of the activity of the 
Ni|.'erian Itrigadi' and tlu' (’apt^ Corps, the 
tlernums hail alwvndoned the country north of 
thr lower l*nliji. From that time onward 
t\ regular river transport service was organ- 
iAfd. 'The sur\<*y of the Ihifiji, espt*ei*illy 
muoog the mangrove swamt)s of the delta, was 


an arduous task. It was successfully carried 
out, and in a renuirkably short time, by Lieut. - 
Coininander Garbett, K.N.— one of the many 
servici^s ren(#red tlie h'xpeditionary Force by 
the Navy. Hy the end of May, ** partly from 
tlu* pre.sHuro of our forces and partly on aceoiuit 
of floojls and exliaustion qf food supplies the 
enemy had given u|> jaactically the whole area 
north of the Mataiidii river,” that is, von J-ettow 
Jiad retired south some 70 miles from the 
Kiifiji. 

Fxce[)t that anotlua* considerable slice of 
territory was freed from th(‘ Germtins, this 
withdrawal of von L<>ttow vas liardly a gain 
to the British. The rainy season was over and 
the enemy was now strongly posted in dense 
bush in the Kibxa art>a, notably at a place on 
tlie Ngaura river, 20 miles .sontli-west of Kilvva 
port. Here patrol ericoimtca-s wer<; of daily 
oeeurrenee. In one affair a detachment of 
I ho Gold Coast Uegiment distinguished itself hy 
ainhushing an i*nemy force three times its 
strc'iigth, inflicting 40 easualti(*s. Skirmishes 
apiart, there was one eonsi(k*rabk* action. 
On April 18 Major Tyndall, with 400 of 
th<^ 40th Palhans, 200 King’s African Rifles 
and two mountain guns of the (fold (a)ast 
Begiment attacked an t'nemy force to the 
south wi'st of Kilwa. The enemy were in 
strength, and after an engagement lasting 
several bouts, in w'hiel\ both sides suffered 
severely, Major Tyndall retired. But in 
that direction th<' enemy’s aggressive action 
( easenJ. 

'I’lie Germans had nevertheless advanced to 
the eojist, aiul of this fact the people of Kilwa* 
Kissiwani (w hieh is on a small island) w ere made 
unpkui.santly aware ont‘ day May T) when a 
gun hidden in the mangrox’e swamps of the. 
mainland suddenly opened (ire on a ship lying 
at anchor in th<‘ harbour. With the Navy's 
help the enemy was driven off ami a British 
p<»>t estahlislied to guard against a repetition 
of t hf' auda(*ious act ion. In tlie Lindi area, a hun - 
drt‘d miles farther south, the Germans were also 
elosf^ up to the coast. They held the hills south 
of Jandi liarhour. and on April 24 made an attack 
with two companies (about 250 men) on the 
small British post at Sudi Bay, which is some 
25 miles south of Lindi. The Oennans had an 
affection for Sudi, for it was here, about a 
year [irevioualy (in March 1916) and at a time 
when tliey were ” running short of ammunition, 
Hiul contemplated the necessity of surrender 
on that aef'ount,” that a blockade ru finer had 
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bi-onght them most welcome supplies.* Possibly 
they may again have expcHTted aUi of this kind ; 
certainly the German Government was en- 
deavouring to send more sup|ilies, but the 
British Kavy was now very much on the alert 
and had a shorter coast lino to guard. In any 
oiise the attack on Sudi Bay in April 1917 

• fieferonOH.t^ this blockiuif* running nt Sadi Bny is 
made in Vol. XU., [). 83. Tlio following details may he 
added. They are extraeted from the narrative of 
Briyadior-CJenerul Crowe, who in ({eneral Smiits’s ciim- 
la oouifnand of t))a Royal Arfill<>rv. After an 
nccount of thw Hurprisinp udv«‘ntun's of the Kuhens, 
the first blockade runner, in Aj)ril, 19 IT). (hMu-ral Cnnve 
says : — “ There whs ono other sucees'^ful hha tade runner 
which made her way into Smii Ray- near I^iinli. This 
was the INfarin, whieh arrived in tlic niiddh^ of .Mareh, 
1018, after a three inonths’ voM\;;e. She had found it 
necessary to ot»me ma Soutli Anieritra, then went to Ka^t 
Indian wafers, and eventually made Sudi l?ay. n'a 
Madapisenr. She was a (’lerinan boat, built at Klens. 
burg. [Tin; Rubens was an Knglish ship, seizt'd by the 
(lerrnans at ilninbiirg at the beginning of the war.] Slu* 
brought with her a. battery of 18 5 <nn. ( 1 1 inch) lit>wit- 
/ers, two batteries of mountain guns ada[)ted for mule 
transport, f>, 000, 008 of 08 ami a <|uantity of 71 small- 
arm ammunition, 12 inachim^-guns (with teieseopiu 
sights), u quantity of eiiu'pruent and clothing, both for 
troops and for the Uennan won\en in Kast Africa. She 
als(j had a (juautity of stores ti.n<l provisi«uis, medicines, 
etc. She was disco vert>d about April 10, ami fireil inti» 
by our man -of -war. Having eoiin>letc<l the diseharge of 
her cargo, tlu' (lermans .succeeded in repairing t lie damage 
done by the shell, and sbt? was shortly aftcrwaid'^ heard 
of in the Dutch Mast indies.” {(}>^nprnl Siuutsa (\tm- 
jnii(jn in Kant Africa^ bondon, John Murray, 1018^ 
pp. 37, 38.) 


was a failure, the enemy being driveu off after a 
sliarp engagement. 

Much of General Hosikins'.-s time was taken 
up by- a reorgan i/a I ion of the fiirce. It had 
been begun h\^ General Stmits. Ketvii/ing that 
the elimate of the eouiitiy in which future 
opera! ions were to be eonductml was particuhiyly'’ 
unliealthy' for uliites, ho had, in the elosing 
months of 1919. sent baek sona^ 12,900 South 
Africans. But neither tlu‘ state of the troops 
nor of the transport was, as indi(*ated, salis- 
fat tory. Sieknc.ss among the n'lnaining South 
Africans and tlu* other while troops including 
the 2nil Uattalioii of the Loyal North Lanca- 
sliirt‘s, ami the 2r»th Uattaliou of tin' Uoy'al 
Fusiliers had assuimvl such proportions 
that (h*m*ral Hoskins foumi if iiece.ssary 
to withdiaw as many as po.ssihle tu 
rc'cupt'rate. 'Vhev wen» siuit to the Gape 
early in Mandi and brought ha<*k at the i*nd 
of Ma\^ I'nfoi t unatedy the demands on the' 
services of tlie Boyal F.ngims'rs. "riM'hnifal 
tna.ips and Koad Gorps arnong whom the 
wastage* was high was so gi’ral tluit noim eif 
these e'eaild he* withdrawn for rest. 

'riie^ w'hite* troops wt're* not aIone< in ne*eeling 
a change. For nerndv tlire'c' ye'ars tlo' brunt 
of tlM> fighting and tlu» hardships of thc^ e*ain- 
paign had heeui hornet by' some' Indian units 
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and by tho Kin^^’s African Uiflos a fact whicb 
<l<*si'rv<^H r<*iiuanl)raii<.‘(* -and notably the 

Indian troops, had siifhac d much from si(‘kncsa. 
riic iinits were so weak, how(‘vcr, that it was 
tound impossible to any of tlie Africans 

a rest, but some <if tlie Indians were sent to 
healthier pdunds for a time. Witliout new 
hknul the ft)rc(» w't)uld have b(‘en too weak to 
iiHsuna* the* oltensiN’e after tlie rains. "Steps 
were th(‘n'fore taken larjj:ely to iiu*rease tlie 
Kind's African Hitles, to reinforce tlie troops 
from West Afii<*a, to brimr the Indian 
battalions up to streni^th l)y <lrafts, and, 
if possible, to make some (exchanges fr*r 
iu‘W' units.’' West Africa and India s«*nt 
trained naai ; the men for the new battalions 
of the Kind’s \fri(‘an IbfIes had to be taken raw 
(leneial Ihjskins, who, as an old lnspeet<n- 
(leneial of tin* K.A.lt.'s, spoke with anihority. 

S,li t • 

I' >- ti"t iMlIy Mtult r-t «M*a tli.it tlir Atru-.MU 
til'.. - n Ifii j f .1 ti) iiMin. I'lio-t ot ti jhtiiiL' triln . 

iiti> III lilt 1 .' (1 » Ion' I ti('v I'jo I- lititl I nlly m yi arV t rainin..: 

wilh tiilii'M 1 iiv«T jiMl w\\\\ lo,-al iMtlil ii mv., niul i-x. n 
iIk'h tlii \ luM Mm' I N\iil» «'an*. n-fMiiili’fl 

uil.'i i r iTin.- .lU . » 0 M Mt'i* ilily Inn.^'T, and all Afiit an 
'|M I' lx- liai.dlrd f)y wlr.li’ and 

t* iidi’f f . ii I tlu'iiiiiMd vvlii.t'iii -i>i-ak ! iirir 

A-. h t\N/‘\tr. lilt' neefl for tln' ein|>lf>yinco t 
i»l nnn.' Alrn.in tio«'|»s had lieen fon-S'HMi, the 
oiy:aii»/.a1 loll and liainimr ef thi- new ' attalions 
liad l>ern l><‘.inn nnaitlis i)i‘e\ ionsly. and when 


( leneral Hoskins inspeettMl the men at Nairobi 
and ^I'abora he was satisfied with the rosults. 
"This was due in large measure to the pat ient 
ami v'^nlualilo work of Hrig. -General K. 11. 
Llewellyn, tlie (Nmunandant of tlte Kind’s 
African Rifles. 

I'he provision of adetpiate transport., was a 
probkan of great perpk'xity. Anitnar transport 

-donkeys, cattle, liorses, camels- -wdiich bad 
more or less served General Smuts in Hie north, 
sietkerutd anil died at an alarming rate in the 
deadly idimato of tho south-east And the 
hc’avy motor lorries first u-^ed bail ' not boon a 
suce»*ss, as, indeed, might have betai foreseen. 
The trans[)oi’t lieneeforth batl to be cliiofly by 
portiMs and light motor lorries. Tho lorries 
W'Cio sent, t hough not as many as wore wished 
for, from Knglnnd, South Africa and India, 
rn I. “as wi^ Imd by now gained e.onsid(u*able 
rxpeiieiuc of the rapidity with wdiich mot-or 
drivers fall sifk in this ^ountiy,’ a large 
iTUTrasr in 1 lu* number of drivers was arrangc’d. 
d'hi' pi«>visit)n of portei*s gave greater trouble, 
d'lic norlherii part of Geriiian East Africa was 
iiow' under civil administration and settling 
down under tlii' firm control of Sir Honu*e 
Hyatt. It was thus abk'' to furnish soiin* 
ciirricrs, but the great majority came from 
Rritish East .Africa and l^ganda. In thoifi' 
protectorates a ('ompulsory Service Aft* w'as 
|)ut in force in March, 1917, and an oxperiouced 
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official, Mr, (later Colora I) Joho Ainsworth, 
HiiperviH(?<l tlie collection aiKl traiisi>ortation 
of a Canior Corps. 'I1ic rncri wimo drawn 
niainly from the coast regions of the Victoria 
Xyanza. as being best littt'd to \vithstan<l the 
cliinato of Cennan Kjisf Africa, and na^st of 
them had to jovirm'y al»ont 2.00t) miles from 
I heir place 4 )r cnlistnaait bi tlieir plac*e of 
s(*rvicc. I’his corps soon provcrl its \ ahit‘, and 
not long after its arrival a rnarked improvement 
lAok places in tiu^ feeding of th(' troops. 


Df*\fntfi) bon* no Tclation \Nhaf<‘\er to the 
mnnbt*i-s of men actually available in tlu* field ; 
and a brigadt* that could put l,|no liMes 
tlie firing line considi red itsiOf sing^darly 
tortiinafe ’ This applied the troops on 
the coast: iringa and thi* I’lMiia Songca area 
(the latter- tin* line rast of l.aki* Nyasn 
lu‘i<l hy (ifaieral \ortht‘y) wcri* more healthy. 

and N(Mtlt(*y's troops, fhongh war-worn, w«»ri‘ 
far- tittiM- than tliosi* on tin* eoa.st " 

At this period, tl.e h<*ginning <4t .Inrt,.. 1017, 
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Haganda rendered furtia*?- s(*i'\ ice by raising an 
African Medkral (’orps to |)ro\iik por.soiiiiel 
for carri(T hospitals and trainc<l dres.sef‘s for 
the King’s African Hifkrs. 'I’his corps did 
excellent work 

( k*nca‘al Ho.skins di<l not rc*main in Hast 
Africa to reap the licnetit- of the excellent work 
of reorganization he hatl undci tak<*ii. d'hat 
work, indeed, was incomplcti^ when IToskins 
waa called upon to take up coinnuind in another 
theatre of the war. 

When, on May 20, General van Deventer took 
f)vor the command the British force wcw 
still i^eak and suffering greatly from malaria. 
**The ‘paper-strengths’ (wTOte Sir Jacob van 


Ihc (Jrl'inan.s w’(‘rc still in f\vt> main boflics ? 
a VVesforn fnrcc, now cummandfd by Colonel 
'rafcl, basrd on .Maliongo, and an Hastern 
forc<\ under Cokaiel \'on I .ef I ow- V^a'bcck, in 
(he c<iast, area facing the Ihifish at Kilwa and 
landi. A<-eoi-ding (»> ( Jencral \ »m I)ev<*n1er, 
'r.ifcl fiad hetwf en 2.000 and ^1,000 fighting men 
with him, von Lettow hcfwf*r*n 4,000 and 
5,000. were later on seen to be too 

c<insfa*vaf iN'c estimates, 'riic total («ennim 
combatant force in the field in June, I 111 7, was 
over 9,000, and of these more than 1,800 were 
Fjuropeans. The (Jermnns had also about 20 
field giiiiH -the largest 4*1 inch — over 70 
machine-guns, and plenty of rifles and small 
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* amia ammunition — the ammunition largely 
home-made (like the “ U-boat whisky,” which, 
in the earlier days of the war, a Gonnan 
merchant at Dar-es-Salaam had put on tho 
market). Moreover, at this time the Germans 
still occupiecl territory ov'cr IlOO miles square 
'riiis German occupied region extended in the 
west in souk? places to within 40 miles ot the 
C^entral Railway, and both in the west and in 
the east they held the country right down to 
the Rovuma— ' that is, to the Portuguese 
frontier. Within this area von Lotto w was 
supreme, the country being under strict military 
rule. The Governor, Dr, Schnee, appears to 
have spent a good [)art of 1917 at Massasi, 
which, up to October of that year, was 
i*emote from the scene of operations. The 
place — a mission station — was south rif the 
Lukuledi river, about 60 miles south-west of 
Lindi, and not more than 25 from the Portu- 
guese border. The Germans imprt'ssed hero, 
as elsewhere, the Jundia (skilled workuicn) of 
the mission, and occupying the mission buildings 
made themselves comfortable. At Masstisi were 
also prisoner of war camps. The condition 
of these camps was disgraceful — notably that 
in which the Sepoys were confined. Some 
Indians, captured unwounded in August, 1917, 


when seen by English prisoners of w»ar in thr 
October following : were “apathetic whining 
heaps.** What had been fine stalwart Siklis 
weixs then fearfully emaciated, and, save for a 
loin cloth, naked. Yet both l)r. Meixncr, the 
IMncipal German Medical Oflicer, and Dr. 
Schnee were at Massasi, which in that month — 
October, 1917 — was chiefly a ^hospital ; tho 
church was used for European patients. 
Ndanga, another mission station in the Massasi 
region, w’as used as a sanatorium, and thei’e 
lived a lai-gf) number of German women. These 
gained local fame for their toffee, honey and 
biscuits, and especially for a preserve which 
was called Ndanga jam. Chiw^ata, another 
station near the Portuguese^ frontier, had also 
its amenities, except for prisoners of war. Tho 
prisoners’ camps, the hospital, and the soldiers’ 
camps were all close together. Thus life went 
on in this far-away southern region ; in the 
fighting area things were somewhat different. 

The headquarters of ’I’afel at Mahenge and 
those of von Lettow in the Kilwa district were 
about 200 miles apart. Communications 
betwi;en them were mainly by way of Liwale, 
which is south-east of Mahenge and south-west 
of iCilwa. Liwale appears to have btien von 
Lettow’s base, bt^ing conveniently situated for 
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reinforcing either the Kilwa or the Lindi fronts. 
At Liwalo, too, was a j^isoners of war camp. 
About 35 miles south-east of Liwale, at the spot 
whore the track from that station to Massasi 
crossed the Mbomkuru river, was Nangano, a 
place which von Lotto w occasionally used as 
hoa^lquarters. At Naugan<j there was 
abundant water, grass, bamboo trees and shtule, 
while neighbouring hills afforded good positions 
for defence. The hospital for Europeans here 
^was, on the testimony of prisoners, ideally 
situated and had a big vegetable and fruit 
garden. But adjoining ti\e hospital were the 
Ordnance, telegraph, supplies and other dep6ts 
“ all liberally sprinkled with Jleil Cross flags.” 

Every Gennan fighting unit was self-con- 
tained, and the organization was good. The 
native soldiers were treated as a privileged 
caste and alw’ays had their women with them 
in camp '!rh(;y were of tougher metal than 
many of the Germans, among whom war- 
weariness was marked “ Von Lettow has done 
enough for glory,” they said, and inquiries of 
l^ritish ofticer prisoners as to whether or not 
Ahmedabiul was a healthy place show’otl the 
trend of their thoughts. The Germans had at 
Nangano and other places receiving wireless 
apparatus and by tliis means pickeil up various 
messages — usually in a mutilated fonu. Ver- 
dun, tho Germans tw'ice announced in Si?pt»em- 
ber, hod fallen ; it fell again in October ; Japan 
had joined Germany and was holding India; 
London was destroyed ; Japan hod gone to 
war with America. This was the kind of 
“ news ” they professed to have received. On 
tho strength of some such news Dr. Schnee 
sent out a letter in July, 1917, announeing that 
“ peace was in sight.” Another official, a 
Captain Sehutt-o, announced that any prisoners 
who escaped, if caught, w ould have six months’ 
imprisonment after the war The enemy hiwl 
however, already adopted the plan of releasing 
whito prisoners on their conseiiting to sign a 
“neutrality paper,” thdtj is a promise not 
again to fight against Germany in the war, and 
to give no information as to the enemy re.soiu’ces 
in Eflwt Africa. lev/, however, were found 
willing to sign such a document. As to the 
German resources they were still considerable, 
though they had lost their railways, nearly all 
their plantations*, and had been driven from 
aH places which could properly be called towns. 
But they were now in what was practically 
a huge game reserve, a reserve also in many 
pafts well stocked with fruit trees and 


edible plants. Of food their was no lack.* 
Water, however, was either too plentiful or 
altogether absent : — 

Tho Oormiins had [wrote one Oi their captivot^] bitna?ia8, 
swfMjfc potatoeM, mangoes, cocoaniits, lemons, chillies, 
mohogo, spinach, tomatoes, cahliage, lottnco, beans 
etc. A <;irrular was issued to tin* troops telling liiern 
how to disfingnivli and prepare wild fruits and roots 
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On Safari they »*.arried with them ft>wls and pigcons'^aiul 
were rarely without eggs. They also carried elephant- 
meat I’Xtract in holl»)W hninboo stick--, the ends of which 
were pliiggi'd with wax. Wild lioney was plentiful. 
Sugar they got from canes, mul there was a herb from 
which they inado “ (t*a.” “ (’ofT(?e ’* was ina<le from 

mai'M*, fn>;h!y roasted and ground. They made good 
soup from elephatit trunk, and hams of smoked wart- 
hog. lldt/i, a porridge* inarlo from mealio flour, wan 
good. Breivl made from wheat, potato and rice flour was 
excellent when spread with elephant fnt. Khirio fat 
WHH another suhstitute for butter. Ibitong of buck or 
raw ham was most af)petisiiig. Rice ami honey pud- 
dings, fresh water fish, custards flavoured with nlmonclH, 
and honey syrup wore ho'>])ilal tlclicaeies — >aj>:irt from tho 
“ medical comforts ” sent through by the liritisli ---which 
o<M‘asioi)ally w'crc alloweil fo reach their destination. 
The only shortage was milk. Von Jiettow said that ho 
could not sanction milk and hoof tea for wounded 
prisoners. “ It was demoralising to liis men to son t he 
British get them, but he would allow them if tho British 
would let him purchaj-ic milk arul b<;of tea for his sick.’* 
Be-idcs aiitolopo of many kimls tho tiermans eat 
monkey, lion, elephant, giralTc, zebra and other strange 
moats, and also croeodilo eggs. They had native pepper, 
and potash salts. The hark of tho (ptillaia was iisixl as a 
soap Kiibstituto ; candle.s with cotton wool wicka were 
marie in tens of thousands out of l>eeswax, which was 
poured into bamboo moulds. They manufactured ink, 
and instciui of blotting paper iiserl sand. Paper was 
very scarce, ami tnossagos were written on bamboowlipi. 
They had minted coins at 'raborn up to tho fall of that 
place ; afterwards they made bras.s and copper currerirry 
out of cartridge shell cases — their latest notes were typed 
on yellow packing paper. Pipes were made with ivory 
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mouthpieces and a cartnd^t' band; the tobacco was 
native grown. Indeed, in everything they show'ed 
ihgeniiity; for instance, m«roplune boinbv wer.» turned 
into land mintw. This ingenuity was specially noticeable 
in their new buildings. Thus the ho.spital at Nnngano, 
wliich accommodated 80 patients, was built without a 
nail. It wa« made of tree trunks padded with grass and 
bound with strips of soaked bark. 

Siioh wero the conditioiis and reHoiirees of 
the Ot^rrnans in the territory they still held in 
the middle of 11)17. The .supply and transport 
difficulties which so gretitly hampered tlie attack 
wore almost non-existent on the (lerman side, 
and by destroying th? food supplies of thf' 
regions they abandoned they put afiothct* 
obstatde in the way of the* I British. And “ the 
.small band of heroes,” as the Kaiser calked 
them in lii^ 1917 birtliday message, wer<^ 
throughout overmastered by the spirit <d' 
von 1^‘l.tow : — 

I^^ttow, the one-ejed (wrote 0a|>tHMi H. \\ Dolhi'y), 
indomitable and ubic|uitous, ba.s kept up the ilrooping 
Mpirits of hi.s men by encouragement, by the example of 
great personal courage, and ]»y Ihreats that he can and 
will earry out. Wounded three times, he Ini'* never left 
the army, but has been carried •about on a mnrhrJa to 
[irevent the hHlf-r.>sistanc(^ that leads to siirreiuler. 

Wis black askari.s an* not discouraged and, in fliis war, 
the blm^k man is keeping up the courage of the white. 
'rhe.<e faithful tellowH . . , will stay with him to 

ihe end,” • 

Von Lettow hatl contomplat-cd the possi- 
hiliiy of a rntirt^ment into Portuguese territory 
ever since lie hod been driven south of the 

• Sketches nf ihfi Kaat African Campalm, London, 
1018. 


Central Railway by Ceni'nil Smuts, but »t 
was a part of the IMabcugc force which fir«t 
crossed tlu» Rovurria to spy out the land.* 
For tii(^ time being von Lettow was sure of 
his ability to remain in Oeriuau East Africa. 
As already chronicled (Vol. Xlll., p. 122) 
Major Kraut had in Fel rtiary, 1917, made 
his way from Mahengt^ to the Portuguese 
border. Towards tlu) (aid of April two tm^rny 
cohimns, mainly ma«le uf) from Kraut’s force, 
entered Portnguoso territory. lender command 
of an officer namcai von StuenuT they cro.ssed 
tlu* Roviima in th(* Timdnrii district — over 
100 miles east of Sougeii and overran tlu» 
comparatively h.Ttile region l^etween tlie 
1.4ijenda river and i.ake Nyas,a. Having 
))uilt fojtified camps in tliis ar<‘a von Stuemer 
.sent advanced parties to Lake Shirwa, and 
liis patrols penotraied into the British Nyasa- 
laiul protoctorat-o at a place some 20 miles 
from Fort Maiigoclie. Tlu‘se patrol.s were, 
however, tpiickly driven back. In view of 
what happened later the following passage 
from the dispatch of (leneral HoskinB concern - 
ing von Stueiner’s raid show^s that he had a 
clear idea of von Let tow’s intfentions : 
i'here were reports of a contemplaied German advanoe 

•In 1910, in tho frontier Hoction ncarcHt tho hob the 
Portuguese , had made an Advance into German terri- 
tory, had been driven bock, and htul been followed up a 
nhort distance acro8H tho frontier by the enemy. Tho* 
story of this Oghting is told in Vol. XVII, Clxvpter 
COLVIII. 
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in force at Lake ShirMra, and oven to Quilinmno on the 
sea coast ; but it would appear more prohabJo that the 
enemy wore either running through the country to neo 
its supply posHi bill ties, or even making preparations for 
tho eventual retireitient of their forces into Portiigueso 
East Africa. They also exploited the country on the 
banks of the Lujenda River, where food was collected 
and stored, sotno being sofit northward to Alnssnsi. 

This was written in May, 1917 : six inoiiths 
later the “ eventual retirement ” of t lie (Jermaii 
forces into Portuguese East Africa took plar^e. 
Mt^anwhilo General Northoy liad dealt effectively 
^with von Stueiner, sending against him tho 
l/4th K.A.R.’s, under Lieut. -Colonel Shortliose. 
Half th(^ battalion marched nor h from Fort 


to abandon l^ortiigue^jo tt»rritory. Following 
von Stiiorner close up, tho l/4th K.A.R.\s 
oil the last day of July crossed the Kovuina 
on ratts near Sivssawara. Shorthose then, 
by an advance north-east on Tundiirii, blocked 
on*' of till* routes by uliich the GeniiaiLs might 
again seek to escape. 

With the comparativr'ly weak Britisli foreea 
available it luul been decided by the British 
Government early in 1917 again to seek the 
help of tho Belgians. Shortly after their 
capture of Tabora in September, 1919, the 
bulk of the then Belgian Force, which numbered 
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Johnston, at the southern end of Nya.sa, the 
other half landed at Mtoriia on the eastern 
shore of the lake and advanced eastward. 
On July 6 Mwembe was occupied by Colonel 
Shorthose after slight resistance, and three 
weeks later the Germans had been compelled 

♦ 'Fho part of German EaMt Africa or?cnpie«( by the 
Belgians M'as administered by tliem with consideration 
for the rights of nativ**s and Europeans alike. 7’hero 
W'ere no “ reprisals ” for the brutal nuiiiner in which the 
Germans had treated Belgian prisoners at Tabora and 
other places. That the Germans anticipat***! no barm 
was proved l>y the lorge number of civilians and “ sick ** 
military W'ho mmained in 7’abora w'hen Goloricl Olsen 
occupied the town. Among the civilians wore several 
women and children, including Frau Schneo (a Zea- 
lander), the wUe of the Governor, Tn marked contrast 
to (he conduct of the Germans in Belgium, who at once 


about 10,000, returned to the Congo, wherf3 tlie 
men had their luunes. A few troops only 
were left at Taliora, Ujiji, and the other jdaces 
in Belgian occiijiation. General 'rombeur and 
several of las lienienant^ bail returned to 
Belgium.* Hut to the renewed appeal for 

in*tHllod Ihcinsclvcs in Ihc onifMu! rcsidf-ricc-s of Ihe 
Belgian Mini-<tcrs, General 'roiniM'ur ndused to occuf»y 
the Gov**rnor’s house at 'rabora becauHc^ Frau fSchnee 
w*is in resiibmce. It was in “ reprisal ” for the “ ill- 
trealinenl ” of tb»‘se eivilinn'^, wh*» were at their own 
rerpicvi taken t*) Europe, that the German (ioveniinent 
in June, 1917, arrested 23 ]>roiniiu*nt Hcigion eiiizere’ and 
plaited them in Hol/.mindcn int»'mmenl camiv-^ne of 
the worst in Germany. Karsh treatment in the journey 
across Africa was allcgctl ; in renlitv, I’raii Sebneo and 
her companions W'erc treated with iimrkefl court-esy 
and the whole jouniey was perfom’i'd by rail op steamer. 

2:w— 3 
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* tVieir help the Belgian colonial avithoriticB 
had readily responded ; a convention was 
concluded, and in April General Hoskins had 
gone to Tabora, where he conferrt'd with 
General Malfeyt, the Belgian Boyal Com- 
missioner, and with Colonel Hiiyghe, C.B., 
appointed Belgian Coinihandcr-in-Chief. Satis- 
factory arrangements were made, the Belgian 
troops were aided with supplies, carriers, and 
equipment, and towards the end of May 
Colonel Huygho took the field. The first 



task th(? Belgians were asked to undertake 
was the pursuit, jointly with a British brigade, 
of the Wintgens column, and the fate of that 
column may be given before taking up the 
account of the main operations Its early 
adventures — it broke away from the Mahengo 
force in February and turned north — have been 
told with some fullness in Vol. XIII., chapter 
CCVI. After the capture of Major Wintgens 
himself on the night of May 23 by the 6th 
Belgian battalion, the German column fell 
under the command of an officer named 
Nainnann, whose substantive rank was that 
of lieutenant oiily. At the beginning of May 
Brigadier-General Edwards had been placed in 
command of the British forces in pursuit of 
W’ intgens, succeeding Colonel Murray, released 
for service in the west. 

During Jime, Naumann was chased both by 
Belgians and British, from June 25 to the end 
of July by Belgians alone. Major Bataille and 
the Belgian column, which had kept up the 
pursuit for 300 miles, were then recalled for 
more important operations ’ in the south and 
the final rounding up of Naumann fell to the 
British. The trouble this roving band of 


500 aimed men caused is very evident from 
General van Devent it’s dispatch of January 21, 
1918. There is as much about Naumann in it 
tis of the main operations “ It was very 
necessary to got lid of Naumann” (June). 

“ The force engaged in pursuing Naumann was 
too largo ” (June again). “ It was never 
possible to foroca.st his intentions, as his detach- 
ment . . . was completely mobile and small 
enough to Jivc^ on the country.” ” Nauniaim 
. . . threatened to prove a serious nuisance ” ^ 
(July), ” He sueccedetl in evading our troops 
... by night marches through thick bush” 
(August). ” One of his raiding parties held up 
a train near Kahc [Usarnbara Railway] ” (Sep- 
tember). But by September the end of 
Naumann w’as in sight. As early as June 
van Deventer had realized that the quickest 
way to deal with him would bo to employ 
mounted troops, and at his request a. regiment 
W’as raised by the Union Govermnent for that 
purpose. It was known as the 10th South 
African Horse, was commanded by Colonel 
Breytonbach, and began to reinforce the 
pursuers of Naumann early in August. Native 
horsemen were also employed — the King’s 
African Rifles Moimted Infantry — who ” clung 
close to the enemy tliroughout.” 

Naumann had marched, at a moderate esti- 
mate, over 2,000 miles between May 27, when 
ho crossed the Central Railway east of Tabora, 
and October 1, when he surrendered. He 
traversed almost the whole of the northern part 
of German East Africa and got, in June, as far 
north as the neighbourhood of Victoria Nyanza. 

On the 28th of that month he captured Fort 
Ikoma, a small post east of the Nyanza, garri- 
soned by a few irregulars. The Belgian 
pursuing column reached Ikoma the next day, 
and Naumann was forced to accept battle. 
After a sharp engagement, in which his losses 
were comparatively heavy, Naumann succeeded 
during the night in making good his escape to 
the east. He then moved towards the Magadi 
Lake, on the borders of British East Africa, 
next turning south to Kondoa Irangi, near 
which place he narrowly escaped capture. 

” After threatening Handeni he was next heard 
of near Moshi. [He seemed to liave had a 
desire to visit the places best known in Smuts’s 
campaign.] Finding our troops ready for him 
there, he doubled bock on his tracks, recrossed 
the Kondoa-Irangi-Handeni road and was 
finally brought to bay.” The last stage of the • 
pursuit was carried out by a column undbr 
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Colonel P. H. Dyke, consisting of the Ist Batta- 
lion Cape Corps (Liout. -Colonel Morris), the 
K.A.R. Mounted Infantry, faint but still 
pursuing, and the 10th S.A. Horse. During the 
last weeks of August and the firat week of 
September minor captures from Naumann’s 
force had been frequent, but ho still had a 
full third of Jus original strength Towards the 
end of September he had taken up a very strong 
natural position on Luita Hill (75 miles S.E. of 
Kondoa Irangi). “ The 10th S.A. Hoi*se 
occupied all surrounding water holes and kept 
Naumann’s force in play until the arrival of 
the infantry. Nauinarin was then closely 
inA'Osted and surrendered on 0(?tober 1, together 
with 14 other Cerman whites, 165 askari and 
many portei’s.” A detached remnant, the last 
of Wintgens’s original force, consisting of 
three whites and 511 askari surrendered the next 
day. 

Thus oiided [wrote Goneral van Dovcnlor] a romark- 
ablo raid. Iho forco which carried it out was composed 
of first-class nskari, woll led. . . . 8uch u raid could, 

perhaps, only have been carried out in a country like 
Gernmn East Africa, where the bush is often so thick that 
two coiisiderablo forces may pass within a mile, unaware 
of each other’s presence ; and where a ruthless leader of a 
small force can nearly always live on the country. 

“ A ruthless leader,” like von T^ttow him- 
self, such was Nauinann, though he may not 
have boon responsible for a foul murder which 


stained the record of his raid. General van 
Deventer oflfieially brought the crime to the 
knowledge of Dr. Schneo, in the following 
communication : — 

At t)ie attack on Tkoma on June 29 ()' Juno 28) an 
ollicer t>f the Uritish force, Licutenaiit Sutherland, was 
seen to be taken prisoner hy the force under Lieutenant 
Naumatm and to be escorted inside tho boiiia, appa- 
rc'iitly unwouTuled, or at jjiost very slightly wounded. 
V\ lien tho homa was suhsefjnently occupied by us, this 
olVicer s body was found hnried with the head absolutely 
smashed. 

This was not the only deliberate murder of 
British so!(li(>i*s by (Ionium troops in East 
Africa. The doing to death of a trooper of 
the 2n<l South African Kifles by (lennans 
under ('Ount Ealkensteiii in circuiiistances of 
peculiar barbarity has already been recorded 
(VobXIII, pp. 413-414) ; General van Deventer 
gave the following particulars of another 
crime : — 

After the figlit at Kwehl (Miini on Septiunbor 22, 
when grountl which had been occupied by tho German 
troops WHS regained hy our troops, the bodies of 
two officers who had her n left on the ground wounded, 
and had so fallen iido the hands of Gorman troops 
were found stripped,’ and there could be no doubt 
that tlit?se two officers also had been miirdert’d. Tli© 
original wounds which disablod those officers were 
in ono ciuso in tho arm and in the other in the leg. When 
their bodies were foutMl, the bead, in one case, had boon 
smashccl by blows, and, in tho other, a rifle hail been 
fired through the neck with the muz7.l<* almost toindiing* 

The chase of Naumann had deprived General 
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vail Deveritcn* of troops whose serviees woithl 
have be(‘n very useful in the principal theati*o 
(»f operations, where voii Lotto w was endeavour^ 
ing to prolong his resistance until tho coming 
of the next rainy season should bring luin 
anolher lespite. >ir ^\()^dd not risk a decisive 



GENERAL van DEVENTER (right) and 
Staff Major. 

engagement if he could help it, but he never 
gave ground without a struggle. 1'he country 
suited his strategy, being admirably adapted 
to defence and I'earguard tactics, while 
his v(5teran askari, backed >>y numerous and 
wr II -hand led machine -gun.s, were “ worthy 
opponents for the best troops,** 

P^or his part, van Deventer’s strategy was 
expressecl In the formula, “ find the enemy and 
hit him harrh*’ 

\Vil!» ihf' posMiblf’ »'.\ceptiori of Mahengo and mHairi 
food arfa'<, thero wore [lio wroto] ik» strutogioal objectives 
siwb as had bf on offered (in tho 1916 campaign] by the 
Moshi ar<*M, tlie Tanga and Oenfral liailways, 'Fal^ora, or 
rjar-r-^ Salnun. ’^Ihe country now hoJd by the enemy 
wa-s for tbf; most part, wild and inhospitable [never- 
fhel..»sK there were extensive fertile regions]} iiM^ans of 
(‘nturriimicat ion Were practically non-existent ; and even 
the better known ])laccs, such as Li wale and AUissasi, 
were, from a military point of view, mere geographical 
expression-, Tt therefore became obvious to ipf?, at a 
very early stage, that our true objectives in the coming 
earripaign must be the enemy forces in tho field, and 
thtU the eompletion of the eonquest of flerman Kast 
Africa conld only be brought about by hard hitting, 
ind plenty of it. 

For General Northey’s force the plan adopted 
to achieve the hitting-hard process was, on 


pap^r, simple. From its lines, parallel to and 
extending north i)f Lake Nyasa, it hod to 
exert steady pressure on the w’<?steni side of the 
Mahengo force, wdiile Colonel Sliorthose, who, as 
has be(3i\ stated, hotl follow’od yon Stiiemer 
iUToss the Rovuma, had to exert pressure front 
the south. The rest w’as not so simple, even 
oii piifter. The Mahenge fore.e, might be 
attacked from the north by one or two routes, 
mifuely the line Dotloma-Tringa and the line 
Kilossa-Kidatu, while either of these routes 
might bo chosen for the main advanee. ('riicre 
was a tliird, but hardly practicable, alternative 
of advaiifdng on Mahenge by the Rufiji.) Then 
from the east van Dt^veiiter hgil the choice of 
striking inland from Kilwa or from Linrli. 
Of these alternatives Lindi had the? greater 
attraction as, unless a linti \^as pushcnl inland 
from Lindi along tho valley of the Lukuledi 
until a junction was effected with Colonel 
Short hose, tla3 escape of von Lotto w into 
I’ortugUvise h3ast Africa could hardly be pn?- 
vtaited — unless the Portuguese forces on tht) 
frontier were strong enough to bar bis passage. 
(This apparetitly was belie vi‘d to be tht* case.) 
Ibib tho harbour of Lindi is poor, w hile tliat of 
Kilwa is very good. Moreover, the strongest 
of the (h^rman forces was near Kilwa. Taking 
all the factors iTito consideration General vaii 
Deventer decided, rightly or wrongly, to make 
his main advance first from Kilwa, and only 
later on from ijindi, wliilo also operating both 
from Dodoma-lringa and Kilossa-Kidatu. Van 
^Deventer’s plan differetl little from that which 
Hoskins had (contemplated. 

General van Deventer had the help of many 
able lieutenants, though nearly all the South 
African commanders had been withdrawal. 
General Collyicr, wim had been Smuts’s chief of 
staff, hod left Ea.st Africa, his place as chief of 
staff was taken by Ih'igadier- (General S. H. 
Sheppard, C.M.CL, D.S.O., who had previously 
commanded divisions in t.lu‘ field with ‘much 
skill. Tho Kilwa force had been under Brigadiicr- 
General J. A. Hannyngtoi*, (LM.G., D.S.O. 
(in succe8.«ion to General Hoskins), but at this 
time Gentiral Hannyngton was seriously ill, and 
did not resimie liis command until Septernlier 
His place was taken temporarily by Brigadier- 
General Beves, whose liandling of the 2nd 
South African (Infantry) Brigade had won 
the unstinted praise of (General Smuts The 
Lindi Force was under Brigadier-General H. 
de C. O’ Grady (“ who has shown great qualities 
as a fighting commander ”). Brigadier-General 
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F. C. Cuuliffe was commandant of the Nigerian 
Brigade. Colonel H. C. Tytler commanded 
the Triiiga column. General Noi they s column 
comraandors >vero all men who luvl figured in 
the earlier stages of the campaign — Lieut.- 
Colonels G. M P, Hawthorn, D.S.O., \V. J. T. 
Shorthoae, K. E. Murray, D.S.O., and G. H. 
Fair, D.S.O.^ 

Juno and July (1917) were spent mainly in 
preparatory work, but this preparation involved 
s»me severe fighting on General Northoy’s side. 
A force, under Colonel llawtiiorn, advanced 
north-eastward along the road leading from 
Songoa to Liwalo. It consist <‘d <»f two 

battalions of the K.A.R.’s, the 1st South 
African Rifles, and a section of rnouiitain 
artillery. By the end of .Fune it had reaclK'd 
and occupied J Jkuju The movcMiient had bctai 
skilfully conducted, and tla^ strength of Colonel 
Hawthorn’s column was unknown to th(^ enemy, 
who on Juno 29, liavit^g brought up some 
tiOO men, opened fire on the British camp with 
a field-gun. Speedily realizing the strength of 
their opponeiits the (Jermans boat a hasty 
retr€>at On July 3 Colonel Hawthorn moved 
out of Likuju along the Liw ak' roa<l, and on 
the 7th drove the German rearguard from a 


])osition covering thu junction of the roads to 
Liwalo and Mahcnge. The enemy, instead of 
falling back on Liwalo as had been expected, 
turned north towards Makcngc. Colonel Haw- 
thorn followed up fv)r (>() miles, “ This advance 
continued steadily, tlu' enemy force of about 
tivi? companios, though olf(>riug a stubborn 
rearguard resistaTicc in ditlieult country, lioing 
driven from position to posit ioti, until at th(* 
end of tlie month I July] ColontJ Hawthorn ha<l 
r(3aehed a point a few miles sout h of Mpondas.” 
Farther north, from Ln])embt% Colonel Fair, 
with Northern Kliodesian Police (who through- 
out rtMvlcn;d v(‘ry good service) arc I otlu'r nuits, 
had ]»y July 2(i drivtai tin; enemy companies 
holding the front sonlli west, of Maheuge over 
the Ruhuje river. In the north-west (k)lonel 
Tytler had nM>ve<l forwiu’d from Ii inga, and by 
July 7 had seenred a crossing of tlie Ruipa 
river. J’his was a nutew^orthy fi'at, hir thf» 
enemy held strongly eiUrenehed positions on 
the Ruipa : — 

Tytt'r’w celiniin lirsl (July H r>) ilrov*; tln^ iau*my over 
tho river, then during the night of July oslahli-i^hod 
covering pnriios on the farther hank ami :U oruM’ began 
fmilding a bri<lgc, which was (jojuplcted on July 8. 
As?aiiet. constant roarguarrl opposition (t>Innel 'I’ytlor 
Imd by the I5lh ^ecunMl aJl the Huioi (tn!renoh«*d 
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« positionH. Hin advance was then rcsuinod, but transport 
ditficulties rendered it slow. However, on July 29, the 
eneni}' wan attacked in the new position he had taken up 
and compelled again to retreat. Tytler hod one advan* 
tago in that his line of supply, Dodoma-lringa, unlike 
all the rest of van DovontorVs routes, was free from 
** and therefore availahlo for animal transport. 

Those wore the first and very promising 
stops in the concerted movement to corral 
Colotiol Taffl at Mahenge. They caused Tafel 
to draw in his forces from outlying districts 
not yet directly threatened. In the north his 


the estuary of the Lukuledi river, some 70 
miles north of the Portuguese frontier. The 
surrounding country, which is covered with 
unusually dense ^bush, afforded good positions 
for the Germans, whose force in the neighbour* 
hood of the port numbered about 700 rifles, 
with field and machine-guns. ** It was very 
desirable,’* "wrote General van Deventer, “ to 
clear* a larger area round Lindi S‘n orders to 
secure a better water supply and to prepare 



THE BOMA OR FORT AT LINDI. 


outposts began to fall back from the neighbour- 
hood of the Central Railway to the lino of the 
Ruaha ; in tlie east the forces on the middle 
Rufiji woro brought back, and tlie garrison of 
Madaba, in the Kilwa direction, was weakened. 
Tafel, however, retained fro© communication 
with Li wale and Massasi. 

In the Kilwa area General Beves was in close 
contact with the main body of von Iwcttow’s 
command. Here the Germans at first showed 
no disposition to yield ground. Towards the 
end of Juno, however, von Lettow, learning 
that a fairly largo force had been concentrated 
against liim, decided on another retirement. 
On June 27 and 28 ho ovacnated all his aivanced 
positions except that at Kimamba Hill, which 
is on the coast adjoining the harbour of Kissivani 
(Kilwa Kissiw’^ani), and from that he was driven 
on the morning of J une 29. 

At Lindi, over since its occupation in 
September, 1916, the force, there had been 
practically “bottled up.” Lindi does not lie 
on the coast, but bn the northern shore of 


the main exits from the town and liarbour ” 
in view of the operations which; would have to 
bo made Inter on. The Lindi Forc(^ included 
the 25th Royal Fusiliers (“the Legion of 
Frontiersmen the 5th Liglit Infantry, and 
a company of the 61st Pioneers (both Indian 
troops), a section of the famous 27th (Indian) 
Mountain Battery, a section of the 3rd Battery 
South African Field Artillery, machine-gun 
section and trench mortars of the 2nd West India 
Regiment, and two battalions of the K.A.R.’s 
— the l/2nd and 3 /2nd. Tlie force moved out 
of Lindi on J une 10 in two columns, one under 
General O* Grady, the other under Lieut. - 
Colonel Law (2nd West India Regiment), and in 
three days it cleared the enemy from the ' 
shores of the Lukuledi estuary. The 25tli 
Royal Fusiliers captured two machine-guns. 
Under cover of the fire of w^arships a surprise 
landing was effected on a creek on the south 
side of the estuary. The German detachment, 
which had mounted a naval gun by the creek, * 
made good its escape, retiring over 20 luhes. 
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The area abandoned by the enemy was occupied 
by General O’Qrady. At the end of the month 
there woe a sharp little engagement in which 
the British suffered a reverse. It is thus 
described by General van Deventer : 

On Juno 29, the offleer conintandin^' at Naitiwi 
(Lieut. -Colonel Wilford, T).S.O., 6th Li|;;ht Infantry) 
hearing of a Bmall enemy party near Lutende, some 
eight niilen «orth of hi^ po^t, moved out with 150 rifles 
of his battalion to attack it. Tho enemy camp was 
rushed at dawn on the 30th, three white and several 
black prisoners being captured. Our force was, how’cver 
•almost immediately counter-attacked by three enemy 
eninf)aiiieM, whose presence had not been suspected, 
and surrounded. Colonel Wilford was mortally wounded 
early in the engagement. Captain Hall took command, 
and, after a gallant fight against verj heavy odds, 
final!}' broke out with some 50 men and rea<?hed Naitiwi.* 

Operations on a larger scale were under- 
taken in July ill the Kilwa area, while in the 
Lindi district the month passed uiK^ventfully. 
P"or the Kilwa operations a (ooin|)aratively) 
strong force had been gatlierod, consisting of 
South Africans, Indians, King’s African Rifles 
and tho Gold Coast Regiiiient, all under eorn- 
tnand of General Roves. Its composition and 
division varied a little from time to time, but 
tho following list gives its formation in tlie 
mitldlo of July : 

No. 1 Column (Oolonkl Oauj. 

8th South African Infantry (lesi“ tw'o companies). 

Hold Coast Regiment. 

3.Hrd runjnbis. 

2/2rid K.A.R. 

27th Mountain Uattory. 

No. 2 Column (Colonel Kiuuway), 

7lli iSouth African Infantry. 

l/3rd K.A.K. 

2/3rd K.A.R. 

22nd Mountain Battery'. 

No. 3 Column (C<fLoNKL TaYlok). 

8t.h Soutli African Infantry (tvo coir^panies). 

3/3rd K.A.K. (loss one company). 

40th Pathttiis (detachment). 

The task assigned General B(5ves was to 
drive the onerny south of the Kiturika Hills, 
which lie south-east of Kissiwani, and are 
crossed by tracks leading by Mtshakama and 
Narungombo to Liwale. It was hoped that 
tliis would load to tho discovery of Von Lctt<»w's 
intended lino of retreat ; that is, wladher lie 
would fall back on Liwale or make south to 
Massasi. As in the last resort he intended to 
retreat into Portuguese East Africa, von Lettow 
was more likely to retire towards Afassusi than 
Liwale, but of that there was no ctMtainty on 
the British side in July, 1917. The Gormans 

* Among those taken prisoner wan Captain H'. 
Stokes, H.A.M.C. (5th Light Infantry), who was hit 
while atteniUng wounded in ,^iH dressing station, upon 
which the German askari had deliberately fired. 


did not give up their posts in the hills lightly.® 
But in fifteen days’ liarfl fighting, with severe 
losses to both sides, they wore driven out 
of them. The CKlvancc began on July C> 
with a converging movement, the first objeotive 
l>eing a place called Mnitidi, between Kilwa 
and Mtshakama. 

Golonel Orr’s and Colonel Ridgway’s columns 



GUN OF AN INDIAN MOUNTAIN 
BATTERY. 


startcil from Kilwu, wliik^ Golonel Taylor 
moved oiit .simullaneou.sly frouj VVurigwi, on 
the shores of Kissiwani liarhour. (’olonel 
Orr on tlie right attacked from the north-east, 
while Golonel Ridgway, in the centre, worked 
round to I ht^ west of Mnindi. Tho enemy was 
well entrenched on both fi’onts, and there 
was sharp fighting tliroiighout July 0. Towards 
the evening the Germans made a heavy 
counter-attack on Goh)nc»l Taylor, and though 
they lost rather heavily they gained ground, 
reopened the road to Mtshakama and retired 
during the night. The left column (Cplonel 
I'aylor’s) with the centre column then a<lvanced 
iUrect on Mtsbakama, while Colonel Orr dealt 
with some enemy columns on his flank. The 
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‘ Gormans did not await attack at Mtshakama, 
blit fell back soutli on Narungombo. Rear- 
guards wore loft to dispute the progress of the 
Rritish, but by nightfall on July 18 Colonels 
Ridgway and Taylor had reached a point 
t wo nul(>s nortli of Narungoinbo, and it was 
aiM-angod that Colonel Orr, on thoir right, 
should join them in an attack on that place 
the following day. It was hold by the Germans 
in foro(\ The figliting which developed is 
tliiis ilosoribod by General van Deventer : 

Karly on th»* 1 Oolunin fC^oloprl Orr] catnod 

touflt with I ho iiml him in front, whilo 

Nos. '2 [(htlonol Ttidgwuy] and 3 [(’olonel Taj lor] 
Columns ihov«hI iif^.iinst ]iis l<*ft/ and ri^hf Hanks rospoc- 
liv’rly. 'J'liP tfHPiny was found to ho strotigly ont ronohoil 
and Itio /i;j:hlinK was particnlarly sovoiv. In tho contra 
the Punjabis and Oold (kmst snc<*oodo<l 

iFi capturing ttio eiiorny trcnctios in front of Nc». J 
OolinuM, l)ut were heavily coimler-at tacked, and finalK 
compelled to »>va<!Uivto them after a stubborn resistance. 
(In the left hu-^h-Hros greatly interfered with the move- 
ments of No. 3 Ociluinn. 'I’he enemy took advantage 
of this to laimch heavy count (?r-attaoks against No. 3 
Ooliimn, and the detaehineiit of the 40th I’athans on the 
extreme left, which (piickly lost all its British oflicors 
killed or wouinlod, was ff)rced bn<;k, I’lie r<‘maind«*r 
of flic f:o!utun, which M'hs in iiruninent danger of being 
rolled up, was compelled to give gronml. 

Meanwhile on tlu^ right No. 2 Oolumn had gained a 
position well roimrl the enemy’s left Hank, repelling 
three eonnter-atte.eks, and by the afternoon was inessing 
the enemy closely. In order to relieve this pressun* 
the (hTinaii Oomtiiandcr made another strong counter- 
attack, whieli was sto;)p('d and in ttirn coimter-aUacked 
)»y the l/3rd K.A.K. under Major Durham. The 
enemy was driven back right throngli the tiv'iichos on 
his left Hank, which were taken and firmly hehl. This 
suece-is de<‘i(.|<Ml the action, the enemv cvneua(it?g the 


whole of his position at dark and retiring towards 
Miharnbia. His Iosson’ had been heavy. 

The 22nd and 27fh Mountain Batteries and Gold 
Ooast Battery gave close sujiport throughout the day 
to the attacking infantry, whose gallantry and endurance 
w'ero most marked. The casualties, particularly amongst 
ofticers, had been considerable in nearly all units engaged. 

Miharnbia, to which place the enemy with- 
drew, is 40 miles south of Kilwa, on the direc t 
truck to Lindi. The operations dul not fully 
effect van Deventer’s obj(?ct, as von Lettow 
retreated neither to Liwalo nor towards 
Massasi, but reinforced his Kilwa front, it 
had been found, too, as tlio British command(>r 
put on record, tliat “ the tmoiny’s ea 2 )acity 
for resist anco had not boon in any w ay weakened 
by the rainy sruison, and that the moral and 
training of his troops remained high.” Deser- 
tions from the ranks of his carriers w'(ue, it is 
true, becoming numerous, and no doubt 
caused the Germans some trouble. Tlie carriers, 
however, w^ere mainly local natives, almost 
always anxious to escape from the .slav'ery 
im|:>oscd upon them, tliough from their ranks 
occasional recruits fo.^ von Lettow’s fighting 
forces W'ore obtained. While the Germans had 
received a hard blow’, tlio British Kilwa hWio 
had been depleted by sickness, ns wcdl as by 
losses in the held. It needed rest, rein- 
forceincnits and bettor communications be- 
fore) it could again take the ofTensivc\ These 
procfisses occupied nearly two months, and it 
may be doubted whether any siilistaritial 



ANGIBNT FORT AT KILWA KISSIWANI.^ 
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A CAPTURED GERMAN FORT. 


aecnied to (ho British from aii 
olTonsiv(' which had cxlia listed itself in a 
t’ortiiiglit, wlii ‘11 the groat iu‘<*d was for coii- 
limioiis Jiainmering at the (Jeniian positions. 
Ilowovoj', by mid-Soptomber, when tlu^ Kihva 
force was again ready, Bu' Lindi foroe was 
also prepared for a continuous advance. In 
the inte'A'al tlie lindi forc(> had not been 
simply marking time. Hen', at any rate, 
local and limited op(*rafions wer<‘ justified, 
for it was essential to obtain sufricient elbow 
room for the inb'iidcd advance on Mtissasi. 
CciH'rai O’Orady began, on August 2, a niove- 
)uent whi<*h led to v<‘ry stiff fighting. 

'The objoptivo (*f (hr Irft ur nipiii <M»lititui Koyiil 

TusiJirrt?, 250! Ii .Mnehiur (Juii (/oinpiitjy, O/tllj K.A.ft.) 
\v i'< thr oiioiny’,- ritjht fl.iiik on 'J’aiuliuiiirl i Hilt [ovn- 
Jookiug tho Liikuk'di Kstiiaryl. Kph* very >!tiibbo!n 
irsislanoo Wa:< riicoiintemt, t hr erntre of whicOi wio- n 
C’oiXM'nlrd rp'loubt, tho rxis(rinT of m lii< b was iu>f 
j)r(‘viously known. Dospift* rcjjpptcd rffoiis this mtoiibr 
ronld not ]}«• (mInoii, and in ron.srqMnu'r lb.< ni.'iin (‘oluiiin 
Was brought to a .standstill. TIu! oriitri* pohinin (.*501 h 
l*nnj!ibi.s) Ix'cnrm' thus iiMsiipporlrd in ils .•ntxMiicr, ami 
ofi hriiii?: hravily <'»nmtfr-Htt>ipk«’d liy llir rmTiiy’s 
rrsrrvr was <rqni|S‘l!rd to witlulraw with ronsidprulilr 
loss iiflrr tin:' wh.i'h* of tiie Uritish onirrrs laid brcoint* 
on-iialt ies. Tlir rngimcmrnfc rnd<>d by onr troops 
<*nf riMirhing on flu* groumi gainod and oigani/.iii;; for a 
frosli Hilvaripo. \ 

'I’iiiv brgan on tho JOth by a turning inoveimMit soutli 
of Taiulanuiti Hill, whirb wa-s liravily 'bornhanliMl l»y 
till* navy Avith tlin ohjrot of dreoiving tho onemy as to 
tho point, of attack. The moviMiicnl was ^ iiiccssl'iil in 
cansitiur the ^aicmy to abandon his grriund and fall hark 
to another strong jjosition at Nurunyii. 

General O’Gratly followed in piu’suit, ktieping 
in ^elose contact with -'tho Germans, though 
now ho was hindered by heav’y rain.s. On the 


18th the enemy, who hail rtMudved considt'rable 
rtdnforccmeiits from von Let tow’s rest'i ves, 
was closely engaged, hut rcinaiiu'd in po.sse.ssion 
of his main line of defeiic<*s, the British foret> 
entrenehing o|)posite the en«*my. Tho oponi- 
tions were not furthi'i’ press(>d for the time. 

in the we.stern or Alalu'iige area, meanwhile, 
operations were l.)eing earried on rt'lentlessly. 
It wiirbe rceolli'ctt'il llial by the end of July 
G(*n«*ral Northey’s colutims were pressing 
hack the (h'rmans from south and west, and 
that Colonel Tytli't* from Iringa was prt'ssing 
(hem from the north-west. Colonel Tafel 
had the choice of pri'sently to accept action 
which uould be decisive, or, alter ii soa*ics ot 
delaying actions, to ndire south-east and 
endeavour to join the main force under von 
Lettow, who in August was |iroiiioted by th * 
Kaiser to the lank of Major-( Jcnc'ial. And if 
he (Tafel) delayed too long lie might find 
liimself surrounded and left without choice. 
During August both Coloni'l Hawthorn and 
Colnni‘1 Fair uerc very aeli\e ; on the last day 
of August in the Mpepo ari'a 40 miles east 
by south of Mahenge Colonel Fair scored a 
neat success, killing or ea|)turing Oa of the 
enemy, of whom three wer(‘ Kuroj)eans. 
Colonel Hawthorn remained in the vk'inity 
of Mpondas “ engaged in a constant struggle, 
in the most ditlicult ravine country, witfi an 
ciierny of equal strength, who received frequent 
minor reinforcements.” Far auay in the 
south Colonel Shorthosi.' occupied Tutuluni 
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*on August 23. This place, which is about 
midway bt^twcen Lake Nyasa and the Indian 
Ocean and 45 miles north of the Portuguese 
frontier, was of importance as being the 
centre of a district whence the enemy obtained 
food supplies, and hitherto it had been held 
by thorn without molestation, save for a 
bombing raid by British airmen in J une. 

The Iringa column under Colonel Tytler on 
August 20 crossed the Ideta river and pushed 
out patrols towards Ifakaras, which lies north 
of the important Ulanga (Kilombero) river and 
50 miles due north of Mahenge. At this time, 
the Iringa column was no longer wholly British 
— ^it hail beeii joined on August 10 by Belgians, 
and on the 28th the British troops were entirely 
withdrawn and the Mahenge op^jrations left in 
the hands of the Belgians. Colonel Huyghe 
carrii'd out the work he had undtTtakeu with 
complete success. His plans had Ix^en made 
in consultation with Ceneral v’^an Deventer, 
who on Jiin(> 18 hod a consultation w'ith the 
Belgian commander at Dodoma on the Central 
Railway. It was then arranged that two 
Belgian columns should operate tigainst 
Mahenge. One, known as the Northern 
Column (under Commandant Hub(*rt), marched 
from Diploma to fringa. ft was originally 
intended to go to the Mp’ipo front, but Colonel 
Fair's progre8.s rendered that unn(?cessary and 
the Northern Column w'as deflochul to Colonel 
Tytler at Ideta, Meanwhile, a second (the 
main) Belgian force, known as the Southern 
Column, commanded by Major Bataille, was 
concentrated on the Central Railway at 
Kilossa (cast of Dodoma) and at ITIeia, a little 
south of Kilossa. This column began an 
advance south on Mahenge on August 15. 
Colonel Huyghe’s task had been arduous, and 
it had taken full three months to prepare for 
the ^Mahenge campaign. The troops hod to be 
brought hack from the (^ongo, medical and 
transport services had to be reorganized, 
munitions end supplies brought up (in all 
these things the British gave help), roads hod 
to be made, and telegraphic communication 
with van Dt^venter established. 

The country in which the Belgian operations 
w^ere conducted, though more healthy than the 
Kilwa Lindi districts, was evceedingly difficult. 
BetvviH»n th«‘ir bast^ an I Mahenge was a wide 
stretch of broken <H>untry, numerous .small 
streams and two large rivers, the Huaha and 
Kilombero (the latter bordered by i^xtensivo 
marshes) and the Kalemoto-Ma<lege hills, 15 


miles across. Mahenge itaelf lies on a healthy, 
though bleak, plateau, 6,000 ft. above the sea, 
in the midst of a fertile agricultural district. 
And for fully . a year the enemy hod been 
diligently preparing their defences there. 

Major Bataille, who hod already proved his 
soldierly qualities in the Tabora campaign, 
moved rapidly, driving in the opposing rear- 
guards at Kidoli, 60 miles south of Kilossa 
(August IS) and again at Tope (August 19). 
Oil the 2l8t Bataille crossed the Ruaha iin,- 
opposod, and thi*ee days later the Sanga river. 
Hem he had a brush with tho enemy, who lost 
four wliites and a machine - gun, while six 
British prisoners were released. On the 28th 
Bataille effected a junction with Tytler and 
Hubert at Ifakaras, having covered 97 miles in 
14 days. 

'I’ho enorny, wroto Genoml van TVventer, hacl retired 
south of the Kilombero river, which was a formitlahle 
obslaelo, but the rapidity and vkill with whieli the 
Belgion oohunut? acted deprived tho oueiny of any 
ailvantago ho might have gained from tliis. By 
Sopteinber 6 tho lielgian cohimn.s had secured erossings 
lit two places, and by tho 8th tho wholo of tfio Bidgian 
Southoru Brigiulo was across and moving against 
Mahenge. 

Four enemy companies bad been posted to 
oppose the passage of the Belgians at th<> 
expected crossing place, but while some 
dotachmeiits mad»> a feint attack at this place, 
two other dotachmonts secured the passage of 
tho river at a spot 10 miles a^vay. The defenders, 
finding themselvets threatened in ri?ar, then 
gav’^o way, and tho Belgians, imdisturbed, 
bridged the river. The Germans had fallen 
back on a defensive system in the Kaliniotrt- 
Madege liills witli a front of 15 miles, and 
roughly 20 uiilcs north by north east of 
Mah»mge. Here the Belgians opened an attack 
on September 9, exactly a year after their 
entry into Tabora. Strong resistance w’as 
encountered and the light last(?d for eight days, 
riie Germans in the hilly, densely bushed 
country disputed every foot of the way. An 
encircling inoveine.nt, however, settled tho 
matter, and on September 15, beaten on the 
Luri, the Germans gave way — retiring to an 
inner lino of dofenco, somo seven miles only 
from Mahonge. 

Major Bataille gave the enemy no rest and, 
though his progress, owing to the difliciilt 
country to be traversed, was slow it was 
steady. Slow progress was unavoidable also 
from another cause — the long tenuous lines of 
communication wliich mode the supply of the * 
force a puzzling matter. It hal been hcf^iod 
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LEWIS GUNNERS PRACTISING IN A 
DRIED SWAMP NEAR LINDI. 

that iho resourc(?.s of the eouiitry woulrl have 
>)oeri of SOI OP help, but tlio Gonnaiis in thoir 
rocreat destroyed practieaiUy all food they could 
not carr 3 »^ away. In a fight on September 22 
the I^idgians sei/ed an enemy post, capturing 
or killing ill askari and three officers, togetlier 
with ^two machine-guns and a large store of 
ammunition. By the 28th they were in touch 
with the last defenc«3S of Mahenge, a ridge of 
hill.3 extending nortli, east, and west of the 
town and defended by Kuropean and 2,000 
native troops. Some days were spent in 
reconnoitring the positions ; by October 4 the 
Belgians were in active contact witfi the 
enemy, and on October 7 a gencTal attack 
was begun, in front and on both flanks. But 
Oolonel Tafel iiad no intention of fighting 
tho issue out. He resisted as long as it was 
safe to do so — as long, that is, as he had a 
• way of escape. Tho Belgians pressed hard, and 
wl#n, on October 8, both his right and left 
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wings gave way, Colonel Tafel <)rdered a general 
retreat. Major Muller, commanding the right 
flank of the Belgian force, entered Mahenge 
on October 0, capturing 20 whites in the last 
position held by the enemj'. In Mahenge itsi'lf 
were fouinl 92 German soldiers and 242 askari, 
“ sick ” in hospital. (Not all tho German 
“ sick ” were ill or wounded — many were worn 
out with fatigue and others frankly stayed 
belli nd to be captured.) The Belgians also 
liberated at Mahenge several British and 
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HELtJlAN NATIVE INFANTRY IN ACTION. 


JU'lginu iiativo soMier prisonors, and one Britisli 
olTitvr, 

Tlio first aii<l iiuiiii objoetivo of fho Belgians 
luul been attainocl “ most siiocossfully and 
skilfully,” ajid the high nwrnl of the Congolese 
troops onee more demonstrated. They still 
liml tlieir \\(>rk to finish. After the eapture 
<»f Mahenge a detachment, under Major Oilly, 
vigorously pursued the (hTiuans, wlio had split 
up into various fragments, though Ta-fel tuwl 
with him still over 1,000 iikmi. Finding that 
Oilly eouhl not be shaken off, the enemy turned, 
on October 13, some 20 miles south of Mahenge, 
and attairkcid him — unsueeessfully. Threi^ 
days later another small Belgian force sur- 
prised a (.barman detachment convoying 
prisoners of war, dispers(*d it, and rescued the 
prisoners. M(»antime, on tlu' 1 8th, the Belgian 
right had established contact with Colonel 
Fair, and a little lat('r they were in liaison' also 
with Colonel Hawthorn. On Oetober 24 the 
3nl Belgian battalion engage#! and defeated 
an eiM iny force at Saidi. In this tight Caj)tain 
van Damme ft*ll at the h(?ad of his troops. 

Again, for a few days it seemed that the 
nmeh-desire<l decisive action might be forced, 
so far /as Tafel’s force was concerned, by the 
combined action of the Belgians and of the 
liUli^'inhc (Colonel Fair's) and Songea (Colonel 
Hawthorn’s) colnmns. Cohmel Hawthorn, 
reinforced by the 2/4th K.A.R. from the dis- 
membered Iringu column, renewed hia offen- 


sive on October Ihth, but the enemy at Mpron* 
das avoidcMl bis blow, and, liaving destroyed 
his two g»ms, rctirc'd north along the laiwega- 
that is, in tli(' Mah(*nge direction. Colonel 
Taf(‘l was inui tiglit eorm^r, anti deserters from 
his force had begun to surnMuler to the Belgians 
in largi^ numlxns. He retreated to the south - 
<‘ast, the only route not blocked, while the 
force in front of Hawthoru also now turned 
(*ast\vard. (’’ire urns tariccs favoured Tafel’s 

escape. Heavy rains j night bo expected in the 
Malu‘ng(' area by the middle of November, and 
once tli(*y set in the roads south from tla^ 
Central Kailway would become impossible, at 
least for mechanical transport. The Belgians 
had had no opport\mity to Iruild up a food 
resc'rve, and sui)plies by way of Nyasaland or 
llhodesia, owing to tlio gn‘at lengtlr of the 
route, covild not be expected. Captain V. J. 
Keyte, wlio was responsible for the supply of 
all focal to the African troops and carriers of 
th(i Nyasaland Force, worked strenuously 
and successfully, but with lines extending 1,000 
miles there wore obvious limits to the nuinbe.* 
of men wlio could be fed. In the circum- 
stances (General van Deventer (October 27) 
asked Colonel Huyglie to leave only tw^o 
battalions in the Mahenge area to cooperate 
with General Northey’s troops, sending the rest 
back to Kilossa. 

Idle whole enemy front on the w^estc^rn flhpea 
gave way, and it was only the very great 
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difficulty in supplying the Anglo-Belgian forces 
ttt the end of their long lines of coininunication 
wliich prevented full advantage being taken 
of the situation. Nevertheless by November 6 
Colonel Fair had reached Kabita Mtoto, where 
142 Germans and 140 askari surrendered ; on the 
6th 82 more askari gave themselves uij to the 
Belgian col\|imis. A day or two lat-er the 
Belgians found that Tafel liad got beyond their 
reach — ^their line of supply had reached the 
hreaking point. But the Mahenge • area was 
clear of the enemy ; Tafel’s one endeavour now 
was to break south and join von Lottow, wliiJt* 
von I^^ttow liimself by the middle of November 
was in a periloiLS position. The fate of Tafel am I 
the final part played by the Belgians in the 
campaign is bound up with the operations which 
o|S 3 ned in September in the Kilw^a region 

Since the capture of Naningombe by the 
Kilwa Force, on July 19, preparations for a 
renewal of the offensive had gone on steadily. 
The tram-line, or light railway, which ran from 

Kilwa was extended towanls Uie south,* 

♦ Tho railway twlminisl ration under Ooloind Sif 
William Johns, U.B., laid down in all 115 inilos of truck 
ill tho Kilwa and Lindi areas. The roquinuncnts ot* Mm 
nrmy wen* »i Iso nict liy pclrol-drivi'ii 1 ractors und trailer'^. 


roads were improved, transport (largely 
mechanical) collected and supphes accu- 
mulated ill forward areas. The bulk of tlio 
Nigerian brigade — one battalion had been sent 
to give a hand in the chase of Naumann — ^was 
brought to Kilwa, ami there also were landed 
welcome reinforcements from India — the 25th 
Cavalry, the 55th Ritlos, and the 127th Baluchis. 
They were all at Ivilwa by the , end of the first 
week in September, and Gtiiieral Hannyngtoji 
was back in command. The Lindi force 
was/ also strengthened and orgnnized in two 
principal columns. “ By the middle of Sep- 
tember tlie situation,” wrote (h'lu'ral van 
Dev(‘nter, ‘‘ wes ripe for the main advance. • . . 
Sufiiciont motor transport, ^\■as by this time 
availabh^ for the whole force*,” It had taken 
van l)(^v(‘n^cr threes and a lialf mont hs to arrive 
at this happy stage* ; part of the delay was elue) 
to the dilhculty of meeting all his eleMiiands in 
view of tlie> exige*iicies of the* situatieiin in 
France and. the Near East. 

\’an Dewenter now un(k*rtook a e*ou.bincel 
iiioveme*nt, his fore.*e*s a<lvaiie*ing southwarel 
from Kilwa and south-we^stwurd irom laiuli. 
lie went himse*lf te') advaiice^d headepiarters at 
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Kilwa on September 10 and nine days later the 
real main offensive was begun. And from 
that date, September 19, the operations 
continued witliout n pause until the middle 
of December 

At Kilwa General Ilannyiigton had now the 
major part of his force in two columns, under 
Colonels Orr and Kidgway lespectively. The 
Nigerian Brigade under General Cunliffo on 
the extreme right moved by a circuitous route 



IN THE BUSH, 


to try and cut off the enemy. The 2oth 
(Indian) Cavalry was sent on a special mission 
to destroy the enemy’s food depots at Nangano 
and oth(?r places in or near the upper Mbemkurii 
valley. Advancing over area almost water- 
less at tliat season, and covered by dense bush 
through which roads had to be cut, the infantry 
on the 19th drove the enemy from his advanced 
position, and then after a smart action wdth 
(’olonel Orr's column the Germans evaeuat-ed 
Mihambia. In falling back to the south-west 
the Ocrmiins uiicxpectedly found their passage 
baih’cd (Scptoml^er 22) by two Nigerian 
battalions. The enemy fought hard, making 
repeated and determined attempts to break 
through. Finally the Germans broke into 


small parties and, scattering through the bush, 
escaped, leaving over 100 dead on the ground. 
The pumiiit continued, the Germans making 
for Nahunga Hill, a strong post near the Mbem- 
kuru river. Here on September 26 Colonel 
OiT was closely engaged all day, the brunt of 
the attack being borne by the 2/2nd K.A.H.’s, 
supported by the 27th Moimtai^ Battery — • 
which knocked! out one of the enemy guns. 
The next day Cunliffe’s Nigorians joined in the 
attack. Under cover of darkness the Oermann 
ev'^atMiated Naluinga (Sef)tember 29), at which 
place the 25th Cavalry arrived on September 30, 
having successfully accomplished its mission, 
includitig a raid on tiie much-prized Nangano. 

It was now* clear that von J^ettow was not 
going to fall back on 1 a wale, but southward 
towards Massasi. Hannyngton’s two columns 
and the cavalry were therefore directed to 
pursue the enemy up the Mbemkuru, w hile the 
Nigerian Brigade was sent south to help to cut 
ofT the enemy lino of retreat. Cunliffe left 
Nahunga on October 4 and after a trying 
march through most ditHcult country — which 
caused it to be ihveo days late in reaching its 
objective —gained touch with the Lindi Force 
on the 11th. In the interval Orr and Ridgway 
had driven the cmemy froyi the Mbemkuru, 
“ While Ridgway’s column now contained 
Lettow towanls Ruangwa [south-west of 
Nahunga], Hannyngton sent Orr’s column by 
forctxl marches to Huponda, an important 
enemy grain depot, which it reached on 
Oeb^ber 10, thus completely severing t he main 
enemy coimnunication from Malienge to 
Massasi via Jjiw'ale ” (Colonel Orr). Von 
Lettow' had sensed the danger to Ruponda and 
he got away by an alternative route, which 
his foresight had provided, connecting \vith 
the Lindi -Massasi road. 

When these operations had begun to take 
effect the Idndi Force, then under General 
Beves, moved out (Septt'mher 24) to bar the 
German retreat. Its immediate objective was 
Mtama, 22 miles south-w^ost of Lindi. Mtarna 
covered Nyangao, a mission station on the 
Lukuledi where converged the most practicable 
tracks connecting the Lindi area with tho 
Mbemkuru valley. The advance, though 
strongly resisted, made good progr(?ss, and von 
Lettow fully realizing the serious character 
of tho offensive hastened south with his 
reserves, concentrating a considerably portion 
of his force at Mahiwa, to the south west of 
Nyangao. To that station the enemy had, 
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on October 15, retreated from Mtawa, There 
ensued in the middle of October some of the 
severest fighting seen in East Africa. Tlio 
Nigerian Brigade, which was on the right, was 
given the task of cutting off the enemy retreat 
from Nyangao and Mahiwa, while in the centre 
and south two other columns, commanded 
respectively by O^neral O’ Grady and Colonel 
Tytler, adv^anced on and parallel to the main 
road to Massasi. All day on the 1. 'it hand Kith 
von Lettow succeeded in holding off the 
Nigerians, and he compelled the 1st Battalion, 
called up in support, to fall back. On the night 
of the Kith he abandoned Nyangao station to 
take lip a position on a ridge about two mile.s 
to the south, behind the bed of the Nakadi 
river. Here, on the 17th and 18th, he offered 
desperate resistance and succeeded in holding 
up the British. Von Lettow was playing for 
time to get the bulk of his force away south. 

Oolonol Tytlor advanced from Nyangao at daybri!:ik 
on the 17th, and at onco gained touch with the enemy. 
The 3/4th K.A.R. attacked, nupported hy artillery 
fire, and by one o*cUick had taken part of the positimi. 
(loneral O’Grady had nieanwdiilo conie up on the right 
of Oolonel TytlerV column, the J^haratpiir Infantry 
attacking with l/2nd K..A.U. in support. Opposition 
to this attack increased steadily, and both battalions 
were .soon fully engaged. At four o’clock a dcferii iiied 
coimtor-attaek waw made against both coIunMis, and 
the wliolo line wn.s pressed bark, but again advaneed 
and regained part of the lost ground. Darkness set in 
with the engagement still proceeding. 

On the morning of the 18th the action was resumed. 
Colonel Tytler’s column pressing the enemy vigorously 
in order to enahlo General O’Grady ’s column to efleet 
a junction with the Nigerian Brigade, which it succeeded 
in doing at 8 o’clock. Oolonol Tytler’.s attack was at 
^irst Bueeossful, the .30th Punjabis driving tl o enemy 
from^their trenches and occupying them, while part of 
the 3/4th K.A.H. and of the 259th Machine Gun Oompany 


name up on the Punjahis’ left to sirenglhen that flank, 
'rho enemy was. liowevnr, in force, and delivered a 
strong count er-attaek on the left, which eventually 
compellocl our line to fall back to the river bed. This 
position wa-s maintained during the afternoon, Bovoral 
eountor-attaeks being repulsed. 

General O’Graily meanwhile atiaeki'd the enemy’« 
left flank and foriMul it hack for some distance, the 3/2iui 
K.A.H, leading, while the 25th Fusiliers (from Colonel 
'Fyiler’s column) filled the gap between the attack 
fronts of the two columns. On this flank also the enemy 
developed a very strong eounter-attaek, gaining some 
ground, and it was found iV'cessary to restore the 
situation hy bringing uo the 3rd Nigerians from reserve 
to the left, of General O’Grndy’s column. Th.^ enemy 
pressure continued until ilark, but without further 
result, and on tlu* morning of the 19th he was found to 
have retired to his o'-iginal liiu*. 

Much of the fighting in this four days* 
battle, for .such it was, had botui at close 
quarters. The German losses were heavy — 5.*! 
Europeans and 268 askari killed, 241 Euro- 
peans and 677 askari eaptured. The number 
of wounded was unknown. The Kritish casual* 
ties were also severe. After this action a 
brief pause in the advanci^ was essential. It 
did not greatly advantage von Udtow, for he 
now found liirnself compelled to detach troops 
from Mahiwa to meet a threat to his left finnk. 
Colonel OiT from Huponda raided (October 16) 
J^ukuledi Mis.sion Station, only 10 to 12 miles 
north of Massasi, towards whicli he recon- 
noitred. On the 21st a eounter at tack on Orr 
was repulsefl, two machine-guns and sorno 
prisoners being takcui. Orr then returned to 
Kuponda. Three or four days previou.sly 
Colonel llidgway had driven the enemy i^ar- 
guards from Ruangwe. The enemy’.s Kilwa 
front was crumbling. 

At this time General Hannyngton was rein- 
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forcer! by Belgiin troops sent from Colonel 
Huyghe’s reserve by the Central Railway to 
Dar-es- Salaam, and thence by boat. The 
.s{x>cial mission of this Belgian and Kilwa force 
was to help in the rounding up of Colonel 
Tafel, and its objective was Li wale. That 
place was entered on October 20 by a raiding 



BRIG.-GENKRAL F. G. CUNLIFFE, G.B. 

Commanded the Nigerian Brigade, and later the 
Lindi Force. 

party of Northey’s force, under Major Haw- 
kins, which was sent forward by Colonel 
S) iortho.se from Tuiiduru. Hawkins held it for 
live days, when fNTovembor 2) Liwale was taken 
over by the Belgians. The Belgian contingeiit 
was under Commandant Horion, and consisted 
of tlie 0th Battalion and (Cyclists, reinforced 
some 10 days lati'r liy the 4th Belgian Bat- 
talion. Tafel was then endeavouring to 
break through to v^on Lettow. The only 
force's in his direct path were those of 
Shorthose and Bawkins. From the nortli- 
west Colonel Murray, with 400 Rhodesians, 
pushed on to their help ; from Liwale 
Commandant Herion sent 200 rifles with the 
same object. 


The>’e reinforcements could not, however, arrixe 
ill time to assist Shorthoso and Hawkias in stemming 
the enemy movement to the south, which they most 
gallantly att empted to do on the 10th when still .separated 
from each other by aomo hours’ march. Bach of their 
small forces put up a determined fight, and inflicted con* 
sidernblo loss on the enemy before being conrpelled 
to withdraw towards Timditrii in face of great odds 
{I’afe! had some 1,800 rifles,] The Belgian coluirn 
suoceeedod in overtaking the enemy’s rearguard conipany 
•uid captured a maxim and some prisoners, including 
the company commander. 

Tafel in going south towards the Rovuma was 
inarcliing into a hornets’ nest, for after tlaur 
brief pau.se both the Kilwa and Lindi Forees 
were again going forward and Tafel found 
between him and von Lettow troops wliom be 
could not break through. Iforo it may be 
added that the l:lelgian force, its mission aecom- 
plisheil, was shortly aftonvards withdrawn to 
the Congo. General van Deventer paid his 
allies no rnorii than their due when, in thanking 
Colonel Hiiyghe, he said “the Belgian troops 
are splendid fighters, keen and reliable, aiul 
their partieipaf ion in the campaign lias been of 
thci groat e.Mt v alue to the Allied force.” 

What was virtually the final stage of the 
earnpaign so far as (It'rnmn Fast Africa vva.s 
concerned began on November (h 1917. To 
be sure of complidi^ sueei'ss Portuguese aid was 
required. Nine months before General Hos- 
kins had discussed w ith th^ Portuguese Com- 
mander-in-Clm^f feasible methods of cfK>pera- 
tion should von Lettow^ try to cross the Ro- 
vumn. 1'he Portugui'so w ere very willing, and 
they sent a largo force to Mozambique — soiiu* 
S,800 men (see Vol. XVII, page .‘{47). Troops 
had been posti'd along the Rovuma and recently 
had even made incursions acros.s the frontier 
G('noral van Dciventer now suggi'sted to Colonc'l 
Rosa that he should dispo.se his force in a 
maimer to bar von Lettow’s retri'at, and to this 
coui-so th(^ P()rtugue.so (uimmander readily 
assented. One of van Deventer’s suggestions 
was that a strong Portuguese detachment 
.slioidd he stationed at Ngomaiio, the point 
wlu're the laijenda river joins the Rovuma. It 
was fedt to be not improbable that von Lottow^ 
might make for that spot if he evaded the 
Briti.sh columns, and that w^as pieeisely wdiat 
lie did do, and what Tafel tried to do. But in 
t he end it was touch and go. 

On November 0 the Lindi Force, now- under 
General CimlifTe, renewed its attack on Mnhiwn 
with the Nigerian Brigade, and General 
O’Grady’s and Colonel J’yflcr’s columns. 
The bulk of the fighting that day fell to 
Geneml O’Grady’s column, which got to 
the enemy’s right rear, w'hile in turn the 
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Gormans attacked O’Grady's flanks and rear. 
Maluwa itself was taken by Iiuiian.troops — the 
5th Light Infantry — of Colonel Ty tier’s colunm, 
the infantry being well supported by artillery 
fire. During the night the enemy retreated 
a<tros8 a 20 miles waterless traek of country. 
CunliHo was ordered to pui’siie the foe. No. 3 
column (O’Grady’s) being brought ii]) to a 
strength of 8,000 rifles for this purpose'. The 
Nigerians and the Ca])e Corps (the coloured 
South African troops) were engaged on Novem- 
ber 8 in clearing a way for (h^neral O’Grady. 
They were stoutly oppf)sed by reai* guards and 
reserves had to be brought up Iw'fore the 
enemy gave way. In this action the (’ape 
Corps rushed a inachifio-gun which was annoy- 
ingly activ^e on the British flank, killing or cap- 
turing the whole of thr gun crew. O’Grady 
moved out at dawn on the 9th. Von Lettow' 
put-up many delaying actions w'hich caused 
him considerable loss, including the last ser- 
viceable 4*1 inch gun of the Konigsberg, w hich 
he was compelled to abandon. He fell back 
from Mahiw'a to Nangoo, and thence to (’hiw'ata. 
O’Grady, notwithstanding the great difticulty 
experienced in sup[)lying his men with water ^ 
did not slacken in his elfort, and by the' morn- 
ing of November 14 had seized a commanding 
position overlooking (Uiiwata. 

General llannyngton, from the Kilwa direic- 
tion, had moverl simultaneously with the 
Lindi Force. Hamiyngton had now th<^ help 
of the 10th South African Horse, whi<*h after 
the capture of Namnaiin was brought south. 


(W 

and a mounted coluiiu; was formr-d, composed 
of the loth S.A, Horse, the 25th (Indian) 
Cavalry and a K.A.R. -Mounted Infantry 
Company, the whole under command of 
Colonel Breytenoach. 'I’lv' three Kilwa 
cohimn.s, those f>f Colonels Orr, Ritlgway, and 
BreyUmhach, all moved to the Lukulidi valley, 
and erossing the river a df*l;iehmenl of I fie 
-Mounted Column oeciit>ied M»issasi on Novern- 
b(‘r l(>. The luilk of th*.(.* Germans there, 
inelu<]ing l)i. Scliuee, had already tk'd, hut 
57 German wdiites and 142 askuri w('re taken 
prisoner, wdiile a damagt d 4’ I inch Konigsberg 
gfin was discovered. On the sa?>ie day Colonel 
Orr, tart her east, f>ccu| >ietl \Manga mission 
station, after some opposition, eapturing 94 
Kurop»'ans— »nen and women nnd I29askari, 
including sick. A couple of days later Orr 
entercil Mwila, which li^'s soutli of Chhvata- 
The junction of the Kilwa and l.iiali force's 
was effected, a:id tlie eonloii was being elraw’ii 
e lose round von Ledtow, who had by now 
brought the whok; of his tommaiid into tlu^ 
Chiw'ata area, wdueh for s*.»mc days liad n'ceived 
the? constant attention of tlu' British airmen, 
the “ Sehvvein der Luft,*’ as the Germans 
called them.* 

Voii l^ettow' realized that ln' cc iild no longer 
hope to hold ariy part of German Fast .\friea. 
WithTah'rs force h<^ had lost teuieh forweeks- 

• When the airmen came, wrote a Itrilisti otlieai , 
the prisoners of war wallo'tl in'o tlie hnsh. Fiv<' aero- 

plane.M c*Hme 1oj^et]j«*r one flay thcMi* total “ ” was 

a rat kilhsl in an oni(*f>r’s hiruln. Often however, the 
airmen tiu<l t)el f er lne|<. 
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and 'fafel naist bi; left to his fate. For liimself 
and his foree tlie one liope nov»^ was to move 
rapidly south east to the Rovurna, and fxet 
away into I'ortuguese territory before th<3 
British .surrounded him. All sick and wounded, 
all the war weary, and the prisoners of war 
must b€> abandoned. Von Lettow translated 
liis hope into action. A small lighting force 
was left at Chiw'ata wdth orders to put up a 
light, and then “ live for bush,” wliile he and 
his lore(3 retreated. By November 14 Chiwata 
was waiting to* be taken. Van Deventer, 
anxious that nothing should go amiss, liad that 
day arrived at Ndandu. On the loth General 
O’Griidy’s column met with some resistance 
from enemy rearguards on the heights east of 
Cliiw ata ; the next day Colonel Ridgway 
and th(» Nigerian Brigade entenvl the place, 
after trilling opposition. Here 121 i>risonerR of 
war were found and released, 71 of them being 
F.uropeans. Ninety-eiglit German whites find 
425 askari (including sick) surrendered. The 
liospital was found to be full of “ funk h<)le.5,” 
they were round the operating tlieatre, in the 
wards— every where. “Why are they here,” 
aekt d a British oflicer prisoner, “ you would 
not light so near a horspital.” “ Well,” replied 
the German medical officer, “ if w e objected 
Lf)ttow^ would say, ‘ T.ake down the Red Cross 
flaps and hold the hospital.’ ” 

C.’Jiiw'ata had been abandoned, but von 
Lettow was not yet safe. He was i/nrnediat-ely 
pursued, and had constantly to light strong 


rearguard actions to prevent himself from being 
hemmed in in the Lutshenrki valley. His 
route was along the edge of the Mkondi 
Plateau. “ The country was extremely 
broken and ililhcult, and progress [of the 
British columns] was slow*. . . . The extreme 
thickness of the bush made it impossible to 
surround the enemy completely, and during 
the night of the ITlh-lSth his main force 
retired south east tow^ards Simba's by an 
unsuspected path.” Von Lettow had “ fihed ” 
neairly a tliird of his force in ilii^ rcdreiit. At 
Lutshomi earnp, occupied by the Nigerians, 
General O’Grady’s and Colonid Orr's columns 
on the 18th, some .‘100 Germans and 700 askari, 
were captured and 32 Kuropean officer prisoners 
of war released. On the .same day Colonel 
Ridgway ’s column captured a patrol sent by 
Colonel Tafel to get in touch w ith von l.ettow. 
Tafel had then arrived w^est of Massasi, near 
the Bangala river, and von Lettow was also 
making for that river. He liad at last got tlie 
news of Tafel’s whereabouts and was trying 
to join him. The mounted column w^as 
accordingly sent tow’ards the eonflueneo of the 
Bangalu with the Hovuma. V^on Lettow* now 
“ by very rapid marching swept southward 
through Nevala to the Hovuma, leaving 
hundreds of sick and wounded in his trail; 
keeping along the north-bank [of the Rovuinaj 
he crossed the Bangala on the 24th, going west. 
Attempts to catch him with Orr’s column and 
Breytonbach’s mounted troops, first at NAvola, 
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and then on the Bangala, failed by a few hours 
at both places in spite of hard marching,’* 
(Colonel Orr.) 

While the speed of von Lettow’s movements 
prevented the stern chase of him from succeed- 
ing, the speed of the British movements pre- 
vented the junction of Tafel and von I..etto\v, 
though at this time their forces were only a 
comparatively short distance ai)art. Finding 
the pace too hot for him von Lettow now 
abandoned German territory. Ho crossed the 
Rovuma on Noven^bor 25- 26 at the spot 
where it is joined from ^he south by the I^ujenda 
river, before Colonel Ridgway’s column and 
the Nigerian Brigade, coming from Massosi 
could reach it. Colonel Rosa, the Portuguese 
commander, had placed a force at Ngomario, 
at the Lujenda confluence, but the attempt of 
the Portuguese there to delay the crossing was 
not successful. Von Lettow^’s force at that 
time numbered about 1100 Kuropeans and 
2,000 to 2,200 black troops, with throe or four 
times that number of carriers and follow'ei*s. 
Ifo was very short both of rations and ammuni- 
tion, and was a few days later followed across 
the Rovuma by tlie 25th Cavalry and the 
Nigerian Brigade. “ He could not,” said 
General Northey, “ have held out for more 
than two or three days, but unfortunately the 
Portuguese at Ngomano surrendered to him 
[they were greatly out -numbered], and he w^as 


thus able to replenish his failing stock of food « 
and ammunition.” Moreover, the rainy season 
setting in early in l>eeember, further piu*suit 
by the cavalry and Nigerians was i*endered 
impossible. Thus favoured, von Lettow got 
clear away up the LujcMida valley. 

Colonel Tafel was not as successful as his 
chief. Von Lettow moved wdth such rapidity 
that 1’afel had turned towards Nevala tw^) or 
three days after that station hatl been aban- 
doned by von ].ettow. On Novetnber 25 
he appeart'd on Colonel Orr’s line of com- 
munications, ancl discovered his mistake. On 
the 26th Taf(?l had a sharp engagement with 
a cavalry patrol and the 129th Baluchis (about 
150 rifles strong). Plo forced back this w^eak 
dctachiricnt and turned south, endeavouring 
to get out of the m^t into which he had run. 
Colonel Orr’s column, which had turned 
back from follow'ing von Iieltow% now' went in 
piii’suit of Tafel, w ho laid reached t he Rovuma. 
But cut off from von Lettow’, foodless, and in 
an unknow n country, h(^ deciiLnl to surreiuha*. 
On November 27 a [)arty of .*17 Germans, 178 
askari, and about 1,100 follow'ei*s marched into 
a British post and ga\ e theinseK es up. ( V)lonel 
OiT was to march the next day to intercept 
1’afcrs main cohimn, but in the evening a 
message was received fr^oin Colonel Tafcd 
stating that ho intended to cease liostilities, 

” A meeting was arrangeil and at midday on 
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^Novoinbor 28 [1917] Tafol surrendered uncon- 
(Utionnlly with 19 ofhcers, 92 other Europeans, 
over 1,200 askuri, and some 2,200 other 
natives.” Not a single enemy combatant 
was left in the }>roteotorate, and the conquest 
of OtMinan East Africa was complete. 

It was a hard -won conquest, and nearly two 
years had passed since the IJritish olTensive 
o})i‘ned. During that }>eriod the Oermaiis had 
lost in killed or captured over liine-tenths of 
tlaar total force ; Viet ween May and Decernlx'r, 
1917, the enemy casualties were 1,018 whites 
ind 5,482 lilacks ; they had in the same six 
months lost 14 guns and 73 machine-guns, 
besi<les rifles and military stores. 'Fhe British 
casualties in th(? six months were also high. 
Without reckoning the sick roll and deaths 
from disease, they v^ere close on 0,000 in action 
alone. The large majority were? woiinde<l, who 
recovered, and over 1,000 of the 0,000 casualties 
were suffered by carriia*s and followers. The.se 
mi'll often delivered ammunition right into the 
firing line, and attention Vias already Ik'imi 
drawn to their de\'otion and courage. Tlie 
lo.sses from disease were serious, as may be 
inferred from tlie figures of the South African 
contingent for 1910-1917. Of their 1,800 dead, 
1,200 succumbed to disea.se. The Germans also 
suffered much from t he climate, and in the last 
lialf of 1917 their medical stores were running 
low. A rt>markablc effort was made to re- 
plenish them. It is alleged that von Lettow 
sent word by wir('le.ss tViat unless a supply 
of quinine reached him by a c(?rtain date he 
wovdd 1)0 unable to curry on.” Von Lettow 
cci’tainly had tlxm no wireles.s capable of com- 
municating direct with Berlin, but there were 
indirect methods of making known his neces- 
sities ; while the l^ritish War Office reports 
bori> ti^timony to the largo number of (Jermnn 
sick in hosiiital. Aware of von fx'ttow'.s 
iii'cils, till* (Jerman Chnermnent tried to send 
him sup|)Iics by air. The man chosen for the 
task was von Butlur, one of the best of the 
(h'nnan air pilots, and he made the attempt 
ill Zeppelin L 59. If is intention was to fly 
over Hgyi>t and the Sudan to East Africa, and 
the starting point chosen was JamVjoli, a town 
in Bulgaria. But t here wen? delays, and when, 
on November 10, von Butlar started, the sands 
\sere already ruiming odt in German East 
Africa. Moj*eov(?r, tlie ” Balkan Terror,” as 
L 59 was called, had only got a.s far as Smyrna 
when it was so heavily ftrod upon by its fritmds, 
who mistook it for an Allied airsliip, that it was 


obliged to land. The enterprise was not 
abandoned, and von Butlar started again from 
tiamboli at 5 a.m. on November 21. This time 
it looked as if he might succeed. S'lying 
without a hitch L 59 crossed the Mediter- 
ranean, the eastern edge of the Libyan Desert, 
and very early in the morning of November 23 
was nearing the latitude of Khartum. It 
then, at 2.45 a.in., received a wirel^s message 
from Nauen saying, “ K(?turn ; East Africa 
o(?cupied.” Win Butlar, wlio had gone more 
than half-way to his objective, aceomplislied 
his return journey in safety, and landed at 
.famboli at 10 a.m. on Novemlier 25, having 
flow n ova?r 4,500 miles without a stop. L 59 had 
been oV)sorva?d while passing over the oases in 
the Libyan Desert, and fears w-ero entertained 
at Cairo that its objective might lie the? groat 
Assuan Dam. Such measures as w^re pt ssilile 
weje at once taken to meet the danger. 

Von Lettow 's meihcal stores were low, Viut 
they were Viy no •means exhausted, and he 
augmented his medical .stalT by detaining 
K.A.M.C. doctor [irisonei’s. His own staff 
were alile men ; among t hc'm was Dr. TauUs 
wVio had worked with Sir l>av'id Bruee on the 
Sleeping Sickness Coinmission. On the whok‘ 
the Oonnan M.O's treated tlie woun<led 
prisoners decently, liut they were much ham- 
|x)red by the instruction of \'ori Lettow and 
Dr. ScVmee. Badly w’ounded men were carried 
on grass pallets, and improvi.s(?d bark dressings 
W'ere uscil, os w'cll as locally-made drugs. Tlie 
wouneJed men were r(?peatedly iriude to go on 
long safaris, and the lot of the unwounded was 
even worse, so that a v(?ry satisfactory feature 
of van Deventer’s advance was the liberation 
of the prisoners of war. Diu’ing October and 
NovemVier over 150 European prisont\rs, 
British, Belgian and Portuguese, wore released, 
together w^ith a larger number of Indians and 
Africans. Among the whit(?s were men who 
ha<! been posted as missing, for von Lettow’ 
did not report the capture of onicei*s or men 
unless they W(‘re seen to be taken. The lot of 
tile prisoners hafl lieen oiu? of unnecessary 
privations, dangers and shame, if not quite as 
l)ad as that of the? pi isoners . who had lioeii 
rescued at ''Faborn in September, 1910. 

'I'horo was gonorally (wrote a roiTospoiiflent) gooil 
fare for the men in hospital, but the rations of tin? 
unwoundod prisoners were totally inadequate. Neither 
meat nor salt was given to the blank pri.sorier>. When 
we [wounded British] wore at Nangano three other 
firixonor camps cArne in. Among the men were Nyusa- 
land Volunteers and South AfrieatiH, Sepoys, Cold Coasl ‘ 
itegiroeiit N.C.O.’s and Portuguese a’-kuri. One onaop 
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wa.s known as th»» “old mon’s ” as it consisted of pH- 
sonors tak«^n in iUU — two wore survivoi-s of the 
at TatJ^M. Those “old men” had boon ooiwlamly 
shifted about, and prosontod a slranyo ^ikoIhcIo. They 
had boon given no clotliing or iilonf-iJs bv lht?ir oapti»rs. 
Some were drossod in bark ololhiiig nnd wore lion skin 
saTulals. ^I’htsy ha<l washing basins moiKhu) with wax 
and wore boiling tlioir rioo in small jiigs. At Chiwata 
a naval oifioor who was placed in charg*’ of all the pri- 
soners’ caimxs often appjfarod dr(">s<d in a oomplete 
suit of barK. Blaek water fever, dysentery, and other 

disoasos carried off many ot (he prisoners others wont 

mad. One ohicer who h:i.d been left for dead at tbe 
Kiifiji eslnury, and was at (he merey of (be tides for 
days, vurvivtsl, and was released at (hiiwata. Here, 
when they saw the end (Mimito', the Gerteans issued 
decent rations, nnd el the last llie Sepoys wore givi-n 


had got clear away, .iVfricaii troops were altoosl 
excluHively ctnployecl. Tfie Jiiiperial, South 
African and Indian conibat int units re- 

leased, except tile India n Mountain Artillery 
and th(^ Kiigincta-s (Iinpei ial and South African), 
ill February, 1918, lli<^ Nigerian Brigade was 
sent back to tin* VVt^st (’oast ; later on the VVesi. 
India Ivegimciit and llu^ 2nd ( ’.ipo Corj)s wen^ 
also releast'd, tlif last -named beingsent to Pales- 
tine to join (lenerail Allenby. Tht^ bulk of tlio 
lighting in 1918 ftdl to t he King’s African Rifles 
and tiu' (lold ( ’oast Regl . ( whieli remained in Fast 
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salt aii<i rice. (At Najignno those who had money l\nd 
been able to buy siilhcieni fiuul (hrongh (he CJcrsiiHii 
guaitls.) 

At Chiwata ihen^ were soiii<’ e.IleviiU ions iji (he lol 
of the oHicer prisoners. 'I’lnTe were books (o reatl ; 
they hath it was said, been (he eoll**e(ion ot an elephant 
hunter; there was a l*\utrh Ahntut'ir lor l‘»I0: an 
ing«*inons offieto' had iiiadt» a f)ack ol cards --ii rfapiired 
an effort in honesty not to n*jvd lln'ir b.n-ks, S-ng -tmgs 
were given, plantalioii songs allernating with .Moody 
and Sankey hymns, while ue had op'-iatie selections 
from a gifted performer on a I'amhoo llnie. All sorts of 
people were repreKcnted at (he rne-;-, (he p?ofe.s.s!onal 
solilior, travellers, journalists, men of science md letter-. 
S »mo of the olticcrs learin d German during (heir i-ap- 
livity — one, a Kclgian, d<‘Vo(ed his time to a. stuflv ol 
Ihuitu and ot lu*r Afi lean languages. 

^ For the pursuit of von Letlow in Portuguese 
Ka»st Africa, as soon as it was realized that ho 


Africa till August, 1918), though the Portugiiesi^ 
force which coop(‘ra.l(*(l with the British con 
lainctl a considcrnlilc |)rop(»rlion of Furopcans. 

Von Let tow when he crossed tlu^ Hovuina 
marched with great speed up the valley of 
Lujendii and supplement< fl I h(* amimanilion, 
rifles and food he had sei/.ed at Xgumano by (he 
furthc'r eapliire of is«)lat(nl posts. For Ihrtie 
weeks the 2r>lh Cavalry and tlie Nigerians gave 
chase, but wlien on DtetMuber 19 (Ik^ cavalry 
pat rids reached Naiiguat e, a post on the 
Lnjenda,som(e")0 miles south of Xgonuino, it was 
only to And that von l.idtow had already eap- 
tiired thi> Portuguese gairison there atid was 
go!it‘ away we.sivvard. I la* Lindi toreii thus 
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lost tovloh with the Gormans, and it was clear 
that further operations would constitute an 
entirely new undertaking. The prospect was 
not encouraging, especially when the character 
of the country over which von Lettow and his 
\’('t Claris were free to roam was considered. 

Tho portion *»f PortuguoHO Kii-st Africa bounded by 
tlu> Rovuiiui and Zambesi rivers, Lalo* Nyasa, and the 
sea, is but little smaller than France (wrote General van 
Deventer). Mnch of this vast area was a terra incognita 
lo Europeans, and no accurate maps were available# 
l»i some parts the natives were as yet unsubdued, 
while in others they were in more or less open rehirllion. 
rhere were bnt few roads, and no railways except 
311 miles of H ft. 0 in. gauge starting from Luinbo, on 
the mainland west of Mozam1iic|no. . . . The central 
districts (which tho enemy would iiatiu'ally make for) 
were report eii to bo well elevated, lu?althy, and fertile. 
In fact, Portuguese Kost Africa appeared an ideal 
theatre for the o|)cratioiLs of a commander of a compaet 
and mnliile force, tied to no base, indopendent of linos 
of cominiinication, and adept in the art of living on 
tho country,’' whose aim would probably bo to avoid 
encounters with superior forces and to nnnain in being 
as long as possible. 

In his new plan of campaign Genfral van 
De\'cntcr (wlio had been made a K.C.M.G. in 


recognition of his services in tho 1917 cam- 
paign) set before himself two objects, “ to 
prevent tho enemy returning in any force to 
German East Africa and to get to grips with 
him as soon and as often as possible.’* Given 
the known cliaracter of the enemy commander 
and the known tlifliculty of forcing decisive 
action, the campaign had “ perforce to bo one 
of virtual extermination.” No time was lost 
in getting to work, and the new campaign was , 
initiated while the 25th Cavalry and the 
Nigerian Brigade were still engaged in their 
fruitless chose. Von Lettow had made, as was 
foreseen, for tho central region between Lake 
Nyaso and the sea. Before December was over 
the Gorman force was spread over an area 
extending 200 miles east and west, from LJnango, 
50 miles east of Nyasa to Mode, some 130 miles 
Avest of tho Indian Ocean at F*ort Amelia. They 
were at once attacked from both sidtss. General 
Northey landed the 2nd Cape Corps at Mten- 
gnla, on the eastern shores of Nyasa, and on 
December 19 it started for II nan go, while 
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A TRADFR GIVES 

Colonel Hawthorn, who had been transferred 
by boat to the south end of the lake, was 
niarehing north-east towards the Lujenda river. 

For the eastern op(?rations the Gold Coast 
Regiment under Colonel Rose was sent to 
Fort Amelia. Ry the end of l^eeember it had 
V>egun to move towards Medo and \^’as soon 
afterwards joined by the 4/4th K.A.R.’s and 
a section of the 22nd Mountain Battery. 'I’hus, 
while with the aid of Portugucjse troops a 
barrier was formed against von l iOt tow’s ret urn 
north, the Rritish forces were at the beginning 
of January, 1918, closing on the enemy sinnil- 
taneously from east and west. O[)erations 
were to continue as far as possible throughout 
the rainy season, whicli had then begun. Of 
the 15 companies into which von Let tow’s force 
was formed 11 were at that time betweiMi the 
Lujenda and liake Nyasa, von Letfow’s lawl- 
<iuarters being at Mtarica, 140 miles east of 
Mtengula. Betwecai those two places lie laul 
forces at Mwembe as vv(dl as Unango, and 
further south at Luambala, on the uppt'r 
Lujenda, were three German companies. I >es]>ite 
heavy rains the Cape Corps -750 rifles -pushed 
on, occupied Unango, and, on .January 21, 
entered M weinlw, whence the enemy had fallen 
back on Mtarica. To Mtarica the Capo Corps 
pushed on, February 3, but von betlow had 
gone, leaving only a small rearguard, whoso 
opposition was quickly overcome. lM(*an- 
time Wawthorn (with some 1,300 rifles) had 
occupied Luambala, and by the iniddio of 


INFORMATION. 

February General Northc'y luid comi)lcted the 
clearance of tlu^ west bank of the Lujenda. 
“ The emany’s opposition liad bi;cn constant, 
but not severe." 

Von L('ttow had retired south-f^Mst to tlio 
IMsalu-Nbmungii region, in tlio very centre of 
the country, and at the greatest distance 
po.ssiblo from ('itber Lake Xyasa t^r the sea. 
The ihdicultics of supi)Iy, (*sp(‘cially for the 
Nyasaland forces, were consequently largely 
increas(>d. But no ])ause in tlie operations 
occurred ; (^^lonel Rose pushed steadily west 
from Port Amelia, and (fcncral Nort lay’s 
columns as slc'adily advanced east from the 
Lujenda. In addition, a c()lumn of leVM) 
Portuguese? t roo|»s was got ready to move' from 
th(‘ north, and for the bedter co-oi*dination of 
the mov(‘ments of the troops (Jeneral van 
Devcaiter assunu*d command of the Allied 
forces. Shortly afterwards a K.A.R. battalion 
was sent to Mozambiipie, wluaicc it advanced 
to support th<' Poi’tngnese force rmmd Xam- 
pnla, south of Colonid Ros(*’s column. 

Colonel Rose had in .fan nary |)us]um 1 his 
a<ivanoed troops to Pamnne, 50 inilcs south- 
\V€?.st of Port Amelia, and had occupied Mt'za, 
whence, in February, they K’ached to within 
3o inilos of Medo. Th(? Fort Anadia force was 
now strengthened and formed into two columys 
uraler General hkhvards, with Colomds Rose 
anfl Giffard as column commanders. At Medo 
an enemy force of six companies held a strong 
position on (’hiriiiiba Hill, a rocky ridge over 
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i\ mile long. Here, on April J2, there was a 
hot engjigonuMi t, the (itM'inaiis oounter-att'ack- 
ing Colonel (hffard, who was endeavouring to 
turn their position. P\)r four hours the 
fighting was heavy and elose, and casual- 
ties were .serious on both sides, but all the 
attacks w('re re]>ulsed. On the approach of 
Ro.se, who had taken Medo, the enemy broke 
ofT the tight and succeeded in getting away. 

(»t* Auri! 17 the nnoiny wa- tomai in an fritr<*Tichi*il 
(>i>>i(ioM •^Dinn 18 luih.'H \v«*sl n! siikI figlitinii 

jKintiiHU'd all day, llto taiomy retiring during the riighl. 
'I lia rnnnt ry was rx«’(M*dingly dilVioidt, llio jiingla b^'ing 
; o lliifU !ha( roadrt wi ro iiirro tuiiiK'Is throULdi bamboo 
Ihirknt.s and elophant grass, whilo long .strntchoM of 
track appcaivd morn suitable for Inaifs tlimi for motor 
lr»uisp<>rl. Siioonssivc po.silions Hank ng the nmd had 
to be clcan d. aud pro«gn>ss4 ^vas j low. 

l^oth Ceneral Edwards and Coneral Northey 
wt‘re now closing on Kanungu. Mahua, south- 
w^est of Niinungu, had been taken by Nort hoy’s 
troops on April 5. On tlu> 9th a tletaehtnent 
of the 2nd/ 1st K.A.H’s, iimler C^aptain Deben- 
harn, aceomplislied a smart piece of work, 
completely dispersing an enemy company and 
capturing both its rmwdnne-guns. 

On May 4 Colonel Uartoii (th’d/bt K A.K. and half 
2nd/lst K.A.R.) «ui«a;icd an enomy c-ornpany about 
five liour.^ west of N’anvmcu. 'fho enemy wer« dis • 
pi'rsed and retire<l oHHtwarcb. Coloiiol Barton purj^^ued, 
and, on May loading nompany HurpriHo<l and 

iiio-t pluckily attacked a largo eriomy camp west of 
Xanungu 'fhe enemy [who were cominand<»d by 
von bet tow in person | immediately counter-attacked 
vigorously, with a force of from four to five companie.';. 
.Sharp fighting at elo^e cjuarterH hinted throughout the 
whole <liiy, the enemy finally withdrawing under cover 
of night, over 30 OenuaiiK and 1 00 askaris having bfcn 
kilb'd and wounded in this mgagement. Colonel 
Barton was also woundf'd, and Lieutenant (kdonci 
Criflilhs took over « oinmaud ol his ci'liimn. 

Forces were sent north to Mst\lu to |)reveut 

the (ienuans breaking bark, and their main body 

w^as foreetl to Korrwa, 24 miles south-west of 

Namitigu, mid east of Mahiia. Here, on 

May 2.‘», severe lighting took place among rocky 

hills aud thick bii.sh. (’tilonels (liffatd and 

(bilTiths attacked the enemy, wh<» was roughly 

lumdhai. losing I I whites and 49 askari (killc'd 

or eaptnred), besides s<‘veral hundred porters, 

a field arul a maehine-gtm, -stores of ainmuiiit ion 

nod tlie eom[)h*te baggage of four iMunpaiiies. 

A few (lays latfU’ an t‘nemy liospilal, with 915 

pafituits (I.-) /)f them whites) fell into tho 

liatids of the Rritish.* N'oti b(‘1t<»u now made 

his way sotitli. and by the last day “f May he 

Wi^s oil the Lurio liver, near Vatiw’a. riieiiee 
1 * 

* W'tirn iriroiix'fuicul !y luonrX'e'd by.* ick »m<l wounded 
\’»n L« lt'»w -imply Ii'fl thrm behind lor ‘Ir* Briii.sh to 
pn k up, ■' fi coroidcmhlc ndvautHge to the vtkoiny,** 
slil<l (Icncnd van Drviujtct^l 


through extremely difTionlt country, “ where 
rugged heights rise in almost every direction 
out of a sea of almost impenetrable bush,” he 
continued south through the Nariiule region by 
Malema to Jlle. Ho was pursued from the 
north, a eombined British- Portuguese eolumn 
advanced from the Mozambique direction, and 
other dispositions were made to Overtake him. 
They failed, and “ so rapid liad been the 
enemy’s movements that ho captured valuable 
.stores and supplies [in hi.s march on Hie] wlAch 
tlie Portuguese had not been able to remove in 
time.” During June Cenoral Edwards moved 
his liase from Port Amelia to Mozambique, 
w'liile, towards the end of the month, Oeueral 
Northey left, having been appointed Covernor 
of Britisii East Africa. Colonel Hawthorn, 
with the rank of Brigadier-denoml, took over 
Northey ’.s command . 

Mnariwhilo von Lettow^ harl reached the 
coastal area in f lic region of Quelimane, and 
was gaily raiding some of the richest prazas 
the Portuguese [jossessed in East Africa. Tlui 
whereabouts of his main force was unknown, 
and it was necessary to guard Quelimane itself, 
where British and Portuguese marines wore 
landed. For further protection a mixed British 
and Portuguese force, under Major Oore- 
Browri, was sent to Nhamacurra, 25 miles 
north-east of Quelimane, and the terminus of 
a tramway line running from the poit to- 
wards the Licungo river. Tt guarded a rich 
sugar factory. 

Hcliablc iiiforiiiatioii was cxtronioly hard to obtain 
a^; the enemy bad siibornod many of the native chiofK 
and headmen by lavish prosontH of cloth and otlier gooih 
captured by them Ix'twcon Alto Moloouc and Liigolln. 
'riius ihc enemy not only denied information to us, but 
was able to depend on early and ace.iirato nows <»f 
our movornent.-. 'Fhe samo dilfieulty was expcrionco<l by 
us during the whole time that I ho oiiomy w'«,s in the 
coastal zone. Our eolmnns worn doing everything 
possible^ to not to grips wit h the <*norny but wore frequently 
led astrjiy by false ropoi ts. . . . 'riioy were ocoojsionally 
ri»m.|>letelv out of I ouch with their headquarters, and 
with one another, as the raj)idity of tht>ir inovomentH 
made it imp(»s'- ih|r» for cable purlins to kfM»p up with 
then; anrl p;n*!< wireless lias a very small and uiWH^rlaiM 
ranue in thick bii^h. The diflienltios of concerted action, 
.dways grfiit in bosh e(»iin1ry. w»to thus very greatly 
riihaneed. 

On the af(eniof>n of .liily 1 a Mi-lden attack was /nad<* 
on the Wesh in sf-etor of Nhamacurra by iliren enemy 
<'<»rripa»)jes. 'I'he onemy bad imdonbtedly reet‘iv«Ml 
iieeurate inlormation abonl the po.sition, h.s llu? attack 
was pushed hI might in botween th<i Portugiieso We, "tern 
fitodt and the river. The garrison of .about 500 nalivt- 
troops wfis surptTfd : and, though tho Portuguo.s*- 
olTieors’ arnl S.C.O.^s ^ouglit bravely, tho whole of this 
soefor of the <lofenen. including two <piiek-firing gttn.- 
(one ronderod usoles.s), was in the onemy’f* handa wilhih 
a very short time, 'riie enemy eonpol*dated his poi ition 
and tho Portuguese garrison of tho centre Hootor retired 
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bv order to tho British position on the east, wliiclt 
now hold by about 300 K.A.U, The oneiuy aitaeked 
on July 2 and again on the 3rd, but was repulsed. At 
3 p.ni. on the STd» however, fire w-as oi>erifH.l from one of 
the captured guns, seconded by a largo iiuiubor of 
Maxims, under cover of which a determined assault 
was puflhod in, which carried the defences on the north- 
ooHt face. The garrison then retired, niaintaitiitig good 
order, until they found themselves penned in an angle 
of tho river, when a eoasiderablo number wore drowned 
in crossing. (IJan Deventer.) 

V'on Lotto w wan not able to take full ad van - 


tho Ligonha and Moluli rivvrs,' and was raiding 
in every direction.'' The whole of this district 
was practically in rebellion, and in return for 
lavish presents from plun<lered Portuguese 
stores the natives gave tlic enemy every help 
in food and guides, wlule t he attraction of loot 
was very strong for the riorman askari. How- 
ever, they could not stay long in these sea- 
board areas, for British columus wei*e drawing 
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tage of his success, in view of the approach of 
several British columns. An attempt to pin 
the enemy between Nhainacurra and the sea 
failed owing to false infoiMnatioii gi\en 
natives. The Germans retired, pai'allel to the 
coast, crossed tho ISlelela river on July U and 
attacked and overpowered a siiaill British 
garrison of about 100 men covering road niaking 
parties. Tho garrison held out foi* two ilays, 
most of the defenders being killed or wouiahMl. 
By the beginning of August von Lettow, gi>ing 
towards Mozambique, “ had established hifns<*lf 
near Chalaiia, in the rich country lying iK twe.'U 


r. Tla^se columns closed in, hut only to find 
evacuated camp. Von J.ettow was then 
x-hiug west to I lie, thotigh with many twist- 
; to evade his pursiuMs. On Augnst 30 his 
n body, which had turned north, encountered 
t of General Hawthoin’s force; after 
:‘re fighting it wais <lriveu hack, and next 
th<^ (J(T?uans were in turn attacked at 
ma, in the Malema district. 

was hoyrd (Imt rr.rmy laiuht bav« boon oA- 
,1 but th« ruL!>4‘‘d c'onutiy and buMb miulc 

ntH.ns vorv diiVwMU, aud la- fit.ally broko away to 
northward: In ih.^ tw.. da.y^' i’udaiuw l ho ono.ny lo-t. 
•lutes killed aiul 1 1 can: ufUlt wliilo Kovorid iiior.- wore 
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known lo ha VI* he<*n wouiKh'd. Hi** known loss in askari 
was about 200. Nearly 100,000 rounds of ammunition, 
muoli ban>iagt* and stores, and a Minall h«»spitat fell 
into our halide. ♦ 

AttcMupts to h(wl off the enemy wore mad(% 
onfl on September (i ho wa.s Kovoroly maiilod, 
wliilo in the Upptn* Lvirio valley.. Ho was not, 
howevc'r, oornorod, and for the next two inontlis 
appears to have completely outdistanced tiis 
yjursuers. Cova'ring over 200 miles in three 
W€?eks, at the end of September he succeeded in 
reerossing the Rovuina towards the NyavSaland 
side. He then made towards Songt^a, but was 
turiKHl aside by a detachiramt of Northern 
Hhodesia Poli<‘e. Von h(*ttow n(>xt marched 
north parallel to Lake Nyasti. Preparations 
were made to l>ar his [)rogress, and Ix'sides other 
measure's atlo|>ted a force was dispatched from 
Nyasaland. But two steamtns conveying 
troops to the north end of Lake Nyasa broke 
down, and Ihe force did not arrive in time to 
intercept (he (‘lu'iny. \’on Let tow was ex- 
pected to make towards the Taliora region, 
where most of his askari had b('(*n r(*cruited. 
Foreseeing that in that din‘etion he would fiial 
the Ihilish in strength he, howe\er, turmnl 
north- we.st, entered Northern Uho<iesia, and 
on NovtMulxT 2 attacked the garrison of Fife. 
Repulsed, he now t\irn(‘d fairly west, as if 
making f<»r th(‘ (’a()e to t/airo railway, ir» the 
neighl)ourhood of the Broken Hill mine. t!(‘did 
much damage as he went, and on November 1 L 
the day the Armistice was sigia*d in France, 

• 'I'hv known (J-nnari cH-ninh ivy s!nt.*i* t In'y cros'-od 
thv Roviuiiti «»M Xovfin l>t*r 2."}, 11117, to tVii- <Iatv. St*p- 
tfinbcT 1, 11)18. wi*r«* 140 whito tuid 1,100 UNkari. 


was on the Charnbezi river (tho'inost distant 
head stream of the Congo), 50 miles within ihe 
British border, and near Kasama, one of the 
chief stations in Northern Rhodesia. There 
was a good deal of criticism in South Africa that 
it should have been possible for the enemy not 
only to return to German East Africa but to 
penetrate with sucli impunity into Rhodesia. 
Nor was there evidence that von Lettow was 
yet at the end of his resources. 

News of the armistice reached the enemy oh 
the 12th, and, somewhat to the general surprise, 
von Lfittow at once complied with its terms, 
tendc'ring his submission on November 14 to 
Mr. H. C. Croad, the magistrate at Kasama, 
and throwing on him the burden of feeding his 
force. The formal surrender was made to 
General Edwards at Abereorn, near the south 
end of Lake Tanganyika, on November 25, and 
was a ceremonious affair. His askari having 
been drawn up in a hollow stpiare, [.•(‘ttow, 
after saluting ♦be Britisli flag, toDiv out a 
pockt -book and road from it in German his 
formal statement of surrtaider. Having r('- 
p<*ated his statement in English, lu^ eallect ut)on 
his troops to lay down their arms, d'lu^'Srce 
Mirrendering incliuled Dr. Schnee and Major 
Kraut. It numbered HO oflieers, 125 other 
Europeans, 1,105 a-ikari, 1,510 porters, 482 
IVat ugue.'ie natives, 282 followers, 13 headmen 
aial 810 wonu'U, with one field gun, 24 Maxims, 
and 14 Lewis guns. General Edwards foiTiially 
aeeepte«l the siirreiid(>r in the name of King 
George. The ^German flag had disappeared 
from Afri(‘a. 
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A FTI^Mi the events deseribed in Chap- 
ter CCFwXXIlI. there was an interval 
of <?oinparative rest on the Western 
front. The Oerinan inoveiiients aji- 
peared to be held iij) for a time and eounter- 
efforta were executed by the Allies against 
them on a somewhat larger scale. 

On June 28 the .'lith Division under Major- 
General R. B. Stephf?ns and the tUst Division 
eoinmanded by Major-General J. Campbell, 
vvhieh occupied the ground between Vieiix 
Beiquin and Merville, with the little stream 
known as the Plate Becquo about I,. '>00 yards 
in front of it coviTiiig tlie approach to the 
X^ieppe Forest, attacked the Germans along a 
line of a little less than four miles eastw'aril 
fi’om the Forest. The troops attaek(*d wt^re 
commanded by General von Bernhardi aiui 
comprised the XV. (^orps. They held a Iint> 
west of the Fstairos-Cassel Road. The object 
of the movement was to push Vjack the Ger- 
mans and occupy the line of this stream, 
which gave a better position to the defences 
protecting Hazobrouck in advance of the 
wooded groimd which was constantly being 
shelled with gas ; Hazebrouck, it w^ill be 
remeiRbered, was only about five miles in 
rear of this line. The assault was undertaken 
Vol. XIX.— Part 2;17. 


without preliminary l)omhardnH*nt and W’as 
successful from the First emset. 'FIr* hamk'ts 
of L’F|>ine((e, \'ert(' Ku(» and La Hccqu(^ were 
takiTi. 'Fhe enemy's tr(>n(‘hes wen^ cli'anvl 
without difiiculty by our troops, (HRiststing 
of units from Yorkshins Lmicasliire and the 
Northern Coimties, with .some southern English 
units cooperating. PrisiHicrs were* taken to 
the number of 45(1, ineludiug 9 otli(M*rs, also 
30 machine-guns and fwi) field guns. The 
prisoners comprised Saxons from th(' 32nd 
Division ami Prussians from the 44th. It w^as 
a suecessful actajn of considt'iabk* \'alue, and 
a complete surprise to tlie enemy. 

At tlie .sanu' tiiia^ tlie Australian Isl Division 
capturt'd some liostile |)osts west of Merris, 
just to tfht? north of \ i(‘iix r»»‘r(|uin, taking 43 
prisoiKTs, 9 niiiehine-guns >unl 2 tren<*h-mor- 
tars. It w'as a enrious little at'fair. A pjiti'ol 
of South Australians in Xo Man’s Land about 
(5 o'clock noticed that the (‘iiemy in front of 
them liad a distinct disinclinatiofi to fight. 9’hey 
therefore rushed the (•nemy |)ost and captured 
the whole garrison. Some of the |>ri.soners theji 
pointed out the position of the lu'xt post-, whenv 
upon another Australian patrol capturtMl that 
also ! The operation w^aa repeated, and thus 
in this impromptu fasliion four or five othop 
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onomy posts were taken possession of one after 
the other, and the position was consolidated 
hy the capture of a strong dug-out position a 
little to the south of those already taken. This 
advanced our line w(^st of Morris for 1100 yards 
or more, on a frofit of lialf a mile, with hardly 
any loss to our men. The enemy made no 
attempt to f^ljcapture tliis ground until Juno 30, 
and was then repulsed witli loss. 

On Juno 29 the French made a surprise 
attack on the German positions between 
Aniblony and the north side of the forest of 
VillcrsJ 'Otteret, which was com|»l«^teIy success- 
ful. The advance, on a front of five miles, was 
begun witliout any special preliminary bom- 
bardment ; tJuu’e was merely tlu^ ordinary 
intorehange of artillery fire. It was coveied 
by a strong barrage. The object of the attack 
^^^as to win the eastern sidc^ of the ravine 
through wliieh a small stream runs past 
Laxersine and Ambleny to the Aisne. This 
?avine had steep banks, the eastern of which 
overlooked to some extent the French |>ositions 
hack to Mortefontaine, es|)ecially from th(‘ 
high plateau near Dommiers. Moreover, the 
(piari ies on the sides of the ravine affonknl good 
sh(>lter for German troop.s close up to tlie French 
lines in ]>ositions which it was impossible to 
rt^ach by artillery fire. At Jiaversino the Ger- 
mans lu'ld a post on the western side which was 
i\ good centr'f^ for observation and for patrols, 
'riui attack was directed up the gully between 
Luversinc and Giitry and also against the lu’gh 
ground between Cut l y and Dommiers, the troo|)s 
being directed rouml the flanks. It was greatly 
sided by (he action of the new light. French 
tsnks and was vjiy succjcssful, tlie German 
liiu‘8 being penetrated to a dept h of over a mile. 
Finally the Freiieb established tbemsclv<*s 
along tlu^ ground which ran from Fossc-en- 
I laut, a mile to the north of Lax ersine by Cutry, 
Hill lt)2 and back by St. I*ierre-Aig1e to Mont- 
gobert, t Inis transforming t he n^-entrant form 
of the trenches to a blunt salient penetrating 
I be German lines. Over 1,300 pri.soners xvero 
taken, of whom 20 were onieers. The result 
was a great improxx'rnent of the French j>osi- 
tion, as it gave them a strong situation in the 
(ierman lines, outflanking any attack to the 
north of it and also against the eastern sidt^ of 
the forest. 

The same date marked an advance by thc’^ 
J'^rench on the south of the Oiircq between 
I -a •Fei*t6-Milon and Possy-en- Valois ; they 
gained ground to the extent of half a mile (.»n a 


front of rather over a mile and captured 275 
prisoners. 

On July 1 tlu^ 3rd Brigule of the 2ud 
American Division sci/.txl the xallago of Vaux, 
supported by the 41 h Briga<le, just xx’^est of 
(Muitenu-'^rhierry on the roail to Paris. On 
the other side of the roatl tlicy took La Roche 
Wood, close to the village. On this occasion 
the French acto I on the right of the Americans. 
The action was thoroughly successful, the whok* 
of the points dcsir(*d being taken. 

On July 3, as the ifisult of small local opera- 
ti<»iis !a*Rr Antr(‘c)ics and Monlin-sotis-Touvent, 



DU(5-OUT IN A OUARRY ON IHK 
MARNE. 

thoFrcaich consulcrably iinprovcd their position, 
biting into (he* German lintrs for about half 
a mile on a front of nearly (wo mik's, taking 
157 prisoners ami 30 macbinc-giins. The 
('iicmy’s works here bad bccai under tlie usual 
artillery fire tlie thn'e jat'vions days, but the 
intensive artillery tire* was only begun at 
7.25 a.jn. aftia* tb(‘ guns liad been silent for 
an hour to lull the enemy. It last(‘(l for txv<» 
minutes and then the Freiieh infantry vv<*nt 
fta xvard covered by a barragt\ In 10 minutes 
the fii-st lineof German trcnchi's, some 500 yards 
axvay, xvas reached, and an taigineer company 
xvhich had a(;compani(*d the attaeking troojis, 
xvho xx’crc mostly Hr(‘tons, lK>gan to join iip 
the old xvith the new fx^sition by a corninuni- 
cation trench. By half -past eight the French 
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w<M(> thoroughly ostablishod, and wlion, throo- 
quartors of an ho\ir later, Iho < Jon nans made a 
oountorattack, it was eojn}ilotoly doh'atod 
lu^foro it could get up to the new line. In one 
dqg-out the French captured tlu^ whole' Staff 
of a (ierinan battalion, togetlKu* with the 
telegraph, telephone and an\bulanee sc'ct ions. 

ddio Amfiriean.s marked Tndt'pend(aK‘(^ Day 
(July 4) by aiding the Australians in a con- 
siderable success on the south side of the 
Somme. The American coiitingcait eorisisted 
of four companies from their ,*{,3rd Division. 
The combined for(*es eaptui'ed gi’ound a milo 
and a half deep, including the village of 
Ham(‘l and Vairc NVood, aial took over 1,500 
prisoners, more than 100 nuKdiinc.guns, .some 
20 tre!ich mortars and an anti-tank field-gun. 
Tlie (}(‘rmuns also lost heavily in killed and 
wounded, while the total casualties on our side 
vvei*e under 500. The attack commenced 
shi)rtly after II a.m. under favourable atmos- 
pheric conditions. Th(^ Australians, as wo 
know, Imd betai giwiually progressing forward 
north of the Somme towards Morlancourt and 
had already reeaptured ground to the extent 
of ab(»ut J miles in front of the pciirit to which 
we Imd fallen back at the end of March. On 
tli(^ south side of the river also cousiderablo 
|U(*gress had Vx'eii made beyond Vaire, and th(^ 
objeerb of the operation now being described 
was to strjfughten out the line on the north 


and .south sides of the riv’^or. Before the attack 
commenced the German linos were subjected 
to intensive fire ov^er a much wider front than 
that w'liich w^as actually assaulted by the 
infantry, and the Germans appear to have 
1)een completely surpiised by the movement. 
Sixty tanks accompanied the advancing in- 
fantry, wliich W'as also cov^ered by a 
smoke screen and the usual l^arrage, while 
in the air pilots flew over t he ground to be 
attacked and droppcMl bombs on many im- 
portant points. One thing which a<ldcd t<^ the 
surprise of the movement was that the German 
trenches in this part of the field had been 
recently treated to a consid(a ablo bombardment 
of gas shells, and as this was continued during 
the artillery prepai*ation, the Gormans appear 
to have thought that nothing more was intended 
At any rate, when our men reicheJ the enemy’s 
lines, they found the Germans vvt'aring their 
gas masks and not expecting an infantry 
attack. Our guns practically hold tho enemy 
batteries, and consequently our men suffered 
but little from them. 

The eflicacy of our artillery fire may be 
judged from the fact that, w^hen the Germans 
commenced to put down their barrage, it fell 
on our first lino trenches, which were then 
practically empty, our men having by that time 
reached those of the enemy ; they had be|»n so 
dominated by our fire a^s not to have noticed 
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our infantry advance. The main attack 
was foil!' miles long, and on the north and south 
of it small raiding operations were also carried 
out ; thus on the Villers-Bretoimeux road 
a successful raid took (50 pri8onci*s and killed 
many Germans. Other similar expeditions at 
Ville-sur-Ancre and another below Morlancourt 
were also successful ; the former had a special 
object, viz., fhe capture of a point which made 
a material improvement in our line, 'rhis wa« 
successfully taken and held. 

The American troops that took part in this 
action were m>w’ to the work, but all Vjchavod 
with great' gallantry. They appear to have been 
engaged more especially round Hamel and 
Vaire. There is no doubt that the success of 
the operation wjis v(My largely due to the able 
and efficient manner in which the tanks wore 
handled. All succeeded in going over the 
German linos exce[»t five, and of those only one 
was sufficiently injured to bo put out of action, 
being struck by a shfll. When the fighting 
was over, they were of great utility in 
bringing back the wounded. As usual the 
front line of the Germans consisted practically 
of machinc-gun nests only, and it was against 
thes(' di’feiiees that the tanks were so useful. 
Moving up and down behind our barrage 


they shot down the garrisons or crushed them 
and their weapons into the earth. Some few 
of the German gunners took refuge in their 
dug-outs, where they were trapped and com- 
pelled to give themselves up to our infantry 
In one case a tank which was 200 yards in 
advance of the infantry disposed of a nest of six 
machine-guns which refu.setl to surrender. The 
tank went over them like a roller, crushing all 
the guns and most of the crews, and shooting 
down otheis wlio tried to escape. Anothiu’ nest 
of four was similarly disposed of, three being 
snuffed out. in the first attack ; then turning 
round on tlu^ fourth, which still kept in 
action, the tank [>a.ssed over gun and 
crew alike. Many more instances might be 
given of tins use of the w(ui[)oii. On one 
occasion a tank destroyed a post of five 
machine-guns ; the cn^ws then went out, 
took the weajions into the tank and lirought 
t hem back. 

Against a point whence a good deal of 
had been coming a tank went forwaird to lo(?ate 
the exact position. Tt was an irregular hum- 
mock on the top of a low risi? of ground, ami 
rouiul this the tank went. It had no sooner 
got behind it than some 40 Germans sprang up 
w ith their liaiids in the air and ran back as hard 
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GERMAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY THE AMERICANS AT VAUX. 
Mftrchin^ to • prison ciimp under Prench escort. 
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* as tlii>y could away from tho tank to surrender 
to tho infantry behind. 

There were one or two points where tanks 
could not 1)0 used, and here tho attack was 
eairied out by infantry lire and bombing 



[Australian official pkotcgraph 

AUSTRALIAN INFANTRYMAN WITH 
FIELD KIT. 


W hen the position had been captured, the 
tanks patrolk'd the front, keeping down tho 
(IiMMuan niacliirie-gun fire. From a cornfield 
a considerable amount of sniping took |>Uieo 
from mc'n whose positif)u could not bo exactly 
located, and against them a tank wcTd forward ; 
ns^oon as it got near, (Jerman infantry wwo 
seen bobbing uy) in all directions, bolting back ; 
many of them were sliot down tus tl\ey went. 
One of tliese little incidents was extremely 


typical of German w’ays. An o/Iicer, after 
having surrendered, sliot an American sergeant 
in cold blood with his pisto) ; neither this 
ottic(?r nor other Germans who can\u across 
the Americans in this part of tho field failed to 
suffer for this dastardly conduct. 

There were small counter-attacks, but no 
serious effort to regain the yiosition the Allies 

9 

had cayit lilt'd, and on July 6 the Australians 
advanced once more and pushed their line 
another 400 yards forw’ard to the south of 
Hamel and east of Vaire Wood over a front of a 
mile. JTio bold capture of this wood and tho 
grountl beyond it was a great advantage, as it 
commaniled the ground which sloyied down 
thence towards Waif usee. On the edge of the 
eastern sloyie tlun’c was another wood, about 
250 yards wide from east to w'ost and some 
1,300 yards long from north to south. In this 
there was a German machine-gun |)ost which 
gave some trouble to our men after they had 
captured Vaire Wood. It was disposed of 
in a very gallant manner. One man crept 
cautiously forward, and so innioscd uyion tho 
garrison with his rifle and bond^s that 12 
privates and one ofifieiT surrendered to him 
and w'ere brought back to our front line. In 
Hamel itself there wore several dug-outs, and 
these were dealt with one after the other until 
all surrendered. Finally, under some con- 
siderable nuichine-gim lire an Australian olTicer 
climbed to the top of the most prominent 
ruin in the village and planted tli(u*e the French 
tricolour. 

In all these operations tho llril.ish and 
French aviators ydayed a prr.nninent part ; 
besides doing their ordinary work of observation 
and distant bombing, th(?y accomyjanied tho 
Irooyis in their advance, droyiyied many tons of * 
bombs on tho enemy, e’xydoded his ammunition 
dumps, and constantly brought machine-guu 
fire to bear on his trooyjs. Our suyKiriority 
was shown by the fact that we accounted for 
21 German arcoplan.es ami one observation 
balloon against only four of onr own machines 
missing. Thi.s intimate co-relation between 
tho air and tho lanrl services liad now become 
a matter of routine. 

During tlie month of June w(^ iuul put out 
of action 1,235 of the enemy’s ooroplanos. 

On the night of July 7 -8 the Australians 
again advanced their line slightly, capturing 
several prisoners. Farther north our troops 
also raided the German lines south of the La 
Bassee Canal and also east of Hazobrouck. • The 
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result of the Australian advance was to cause 
great artillery activity on the part of the 
Germans, but their efforts were limited to 
gun-fire. 

The French south of the Aisne and east of 
Villei*s-Cotteret8 attacked on a front of two 
miles and ^ook some 370 prisoners. During 
the day the French also attacked the enemy’s 
positions south of the Aisne in front of the 
FJetz Forest, north-west of Longpont, on a front 
of two miles. Tliey made good for about 
three-quarters of a mile, and captured Chavign^i 
and the ground north and south of that point, 
taking 340 prisoners. 

On the next day the French made a further 
advance between Montdidier imd the Oise. 
The attack was begun at 3.30 a.m. on a front 
of two and a half miles to the west of Antheuil. 
Tanks supported the infantry attack, which 
carried the line forward a litthi over a mile, 
capturing the Port^^ Ferrno and the Ferme des 
l^oges — ^t-he Gorinaus themselves admit this 
success — with 530 prisoners and 30 machine- 
guns. The position was hold in sjjite of countor- 
(‘tlorts by the enemy, '.riio nans also 

attacked in the region of Chavigiiy Farm, but 
were driven off. There seems to have bc^en 
on this day more or loss activity along tlie 
whole lir»e of the Western Front, but nothing 


of any moment except what has just Ijcen 
noted. 

On July 9 the German artill(»ry fire in the 
neighbourliood of Villers - Hietonnei x was 
more intemse than usual, and it was followed 
by some local attac'ks, but all of these were 
driven off. We also had a successful little raid 
in the neighbourhood of Morris in the northern 
section, where, in addition to some prisoners, 
wo capturtul nine machine-guns and two 
trench mortars 

The small attacks by which the Allies 
consistently and constantly gained ground 
continued. On July 10 the French captured 
the village of Corey north of thtr Ourcq and 
took 50 prisoners. The next day, once inon* near 
Morris, the 1st Australian Division gained a con. 
sidorable advantagi'. It was of a very interesting 
character, extended ovor a front of more than 
2,000 yards, and succeedofl in cjirrying oiir lino 
to within 500 yards of Morris. At- first only 
one small patrol of ours was concerned, but it 
succeeded in rounding up ])ctvvtH ii 30 and 40 
prisoners. The (*neniy’s line, which our men 
attacked, formed an awkward salient projecting 
into onr liiu^s, and consisted of a (‘bain of 
fortified posts, but witli no connected regular 
line immediately behind. tlunn. Th('st> senan to 
hav(^ been d('alt with in detail, a lew heiiig 
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rapturod, vvhicdi involved the, loss of others, 
and so the successes spread along the line, our 
original force being joined by other patrols 
from tho 1st Australian and also the British 
:i;ird l)i\ ision. The process was continued the 
next day. The net result of these small 
operations, which were coiuhicted in broad 
<layliglit, without any special artillery assist- 
ance, n^sulted in the capture of 223 prisoners 
and 15 machirH?-guns and gave us a new line 
of j)osts w(‘ll in advance of our former line. 


considerably strengthened their position against 
a further Oerinan advance against Amiens. 
On duly 14 the British line in the north wan 
advanced east of Dickobusch Lake over a front 
of 2.1)00 yards near Ridge Wood, and 300 
prisoners were captured. 

On the night of July 17/18, Australian 
troops inadi^ a successful advances in the 
neighbourhood of Villers-Bretonneux, two miles 
south of the Somme. They made good on 

u 

n distance of some 000 yards on a front of over 



The FriMich pressure against the (German 
lines in front of th(? Forest of Vill(Ts-Cotteret.s 
was also contiruied. On .Inly 12 tlie village 
of Longpont, south-west of Soissons, and 
Javag<> Farm, north-east of Fav(;roll(\s, wore 
takeu. In the evening the French made a 
still more important gain south-east of Amiens 
and immediately west of the Avro. The front 
of atta(dt measured three inilt^s between Castel 
and north of Mailly Kaineval. The village of 
t-asb*! was captured, also Anchiu Farm, and 
stn'cral strongly organized posts wen^ captured. 
A ^‘.onsiderable irrui)tioii into t.he enemy’s linos 
was completed and in sonui points a depth of 
ov('r 2,000 yards reached, in addition to which 
500 ‘risoners were taki^n. Ties was an im- 
portant/ rectification of the Allied lino which 


a mile, capturing one officer, thirty-three men, 
some machine-gun.s, and two field guns. 

To the soul Ji -west of Amis, at Hi^buterne, we 
also made a successful raid to the south of the 
village and drove off a hostile raiding jiarty 
south of Bucquoy. During July 1 8 Yorkshire 
troops made a succc^ssful raid in the^ afternoon 
St) nth -east of Robecq, The operation was 
carried on with very little resistance from the 
enemy. On the same date the Germans 
shelled the neighbourhood of Ypros and the 
liills towards Kemmel with considerable vigour. 
Prisoners taken from the enemy at this time 
showed great interest in the fighting on the 
Marne, and stated that the battle was mearpf 
to end the war. On the next night the GeArnans 
attempted to raid in the Villers-Bretonneux 
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and Morlanooiirt regions, but in each case tiiey 
wore driven off. On the other haiKi, our troops 
made successful attacks in the neighbourhood 
of Bucquoy, Willerval and Locre and captured 
some prisoners. 

July 19 saw a successful operation carried 
out by the 9th Division umler Major-Oeneral 
H. H. Tudor near Bailleul. It was directed 
against Meteren which stood on high ground 
(jIoso to the British lint*, and it was therefore 
flesirahle to deprive the (Jennnns of if. 'FIih 


posinl of Scottish troops, with whom wore 
South Africans, the Australians also ailvancod 
and extended the success to a front of a)>out 
4.000 yards, including a gioup of buildings 
to the south-west of Meteren. Exce[>t on 
the left of the attack the enemy offered 
but little resistance, and our objectives 
were quickly gained ami over 350 prisoners 
taken, with 10 trench mortars and 50 machine- 
guns. Xumerous raids were also undertaken 
hich gained us slight advantages, and wo 



village had, in(lo(3d, seen a got>d deal of fighting ; 
botli sides striving to capture and hold it. 
The Germans gained a footing there on the 
morning of July 10, but in the evening we 
eounter-attacked and drove back the enemy ; 
however, it would seem that our line was still 
kept t<) the west of this point, and it was not 
until the operation about to be fk^scribed wiis 
successful that the village w’as taken and hekl. 
It straightened out our line and diminished t he 
sharpness of the salient about Bailleul. The 
combat was sharp but decisive, and our troops 
carried the line forward to an extreme depth 
of 1,300 yards on a front of about tw^o miles. 
They captured th(i village of Meteren, taking 
OTi^er 300 prisoners, with a number of macliine- 
guns. On the right of the 9th Division, com- 


c()mplete<l a })iisy week l»y a raid dpon the 
enemy’s positions in Avc'luy ^\^)od on .Inly 20, 
in th(' (s)nrs(» of wliicli they (U^stroyed several 
dug-outs and strong ]3oinls. 

The operations in the .Mett^’en region W(Te 
eomplettMl by the eaptiire of Merris on the 
night of July 28/29 by tlie Ist Austialian 
Division, w hieh gnuitly im|)roved and stiength- 
ened our lin«\ 

English troops pusla'd forward on a front of 
about a mile, south of Hf'^buterne, on the 19th, 
and tlie operation was eontinu(‘d the next day 
(July 20). '^Fhe enemy was also compeIle<^l to 
withdraw" from the Rossignol Wood bcMveeii 
H6buterne and Biicqnoy. This a<lvance con 
siderably improved our position. There w'as 
again a litt le fighting during the night of July 20 
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Kouih-wost of La, HaHsw and in tho Morvillo 
and Dickeburtfdi so^inonts. 

Th<? ag^rrgato r(\sult of all these small 
a^ffairs wjis to improv^o oiu* front consider- 
ably. Incidentally they shovvod that our troops 
were superior to tlio Ocrinans in hand-to-hand 
iighting. 

Wit h the exet^ption of theso minor operations, 
the front had been without Oerman enterprise 
for nearly a month, and what energy was dis- 
played was t'litirely on the side of the Allies, 
l)iit it was known that concentrations were 
taking place which pointed to a further effort 
as soon as cii*cnmstances were favourable to the. 
enemy. The weather at this time was Vmd, 
mu I that possiy)ly jmstpoiud his attack. It is 
said also that tlic ravages of iiifhienza had 
something to do with tlu' delay. It was ascer- 
tained at t he beginning of July that the group of 
reserx'c* divisions about Douai an<t V’^alen- 
ci<‘nnes was still intact, but there ^^■(*r(' also 
indications which led the Vnaich (General Head- 
<|uarters to behevi* that a further attack w^ould 
bo made in strengtli east and west of Reims, 
and might oven be continued still farther to 
till (*ast, tlius involving a wide length of the 
French p«)sitions. J'he object (»f an advance in 


this direction was plainly to intercept tho 
main line of communications between Nancy 
and Paris by Vitry. Were it successful, it 
would much facilitate the advance by Chfiteau- 
Thierry on Paris, and would cut the eastern 
French forces, from Verdun to Nancy and 
downwards, from those which 'were facing 
directly north. t 

Moreover, if the attack were extended to the 
Argonne, as at one time seemed probable, and if 
it were possible to push down to Vitry-lv- 
Fran9ois, Lorraine would liave been cut off ; 
while if tho attack could have been pushed down 
cost of the Argonne to the salient of St. Mihiel, 
Verdun would have been isolated. It is evi- 
dent, th(n*efoi*e, that such an attack offered great 
possibilities. 

ft was really a reversion to the same strate- 
gical plan that had flictated tho double attempt 
to turn the Allied flanks in 1914, both on the 
left and on tin* right. The latter has been 
alluded to recently in ( 'haptcr CCXI V, pp. 207-8. 
Tht‘ altatiks on Verdun were all made in pur- 
suanct* of this idea, and just as the far wid(^r 
effort of tho early part of the war had been 
narrowed down to an attack on Verdun, now 
this was still mori* to be shortened by th(^ 
att<‘mpt to advance fnan Uc'ims Flugi* as wtue 
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A BATTERY OF 75mm. GUNS ON THE MARNE. 
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REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVING BETWEEN DORMANS AND REIMS, HEADED BY 

PIPERS. 


tlK^ (ionnMn forces einployed in the war, their 
l^raiKiioHc [)laii of cainpaigri ha<l always been in 
excess of their available st rengt h, and they had 
come down to much more <*one(aiti’ated and 
less ambitious elYorts than those which had 
foimed the g(meral idea of the 1914 olTensive. 

In no one of the four attacks which hc‘ had 
undertaken had Ludendoi ff been nvdly success- 
ful. The advance on Amiens had betai held u]), 
lie liad managed to widen tlu^ w(*dge lie had 
t hen made to the south of th(i Oise, and he hail 
added on to this l)y the offensive on the western 
side of Reims to Soissons, but the ^^hole of this 
advance was indeterminate, and, although 
offering possibilities, had nothing decisive about 
it. In the north, too, the German advance had 
been definitely held, and an advance in this 
direction offered but little prospect of any 
striking success. It was natural, therefoi<‘, 
that any further attempt should be made mor(> 
in connexion with the bigger irruption in the 
neighbourhood of Amiens, an extension of which 
oflertjd greater possibilities of a striking result. 

Marshal Foeh thoroughly understooil this, 
and his view was eonfirmed by the knouh‘dge 
that the Germans weri' eonct^ntrating in gri'at 
strength round Heims. At the beginning of 
July, to meet the coming attack, ho transfer ns I 
the whole of the French forces, amounting to 
eight divisions, from Flanders to the south, 
to tho threatened French front. He also asked 
Sii’ Douglas Haig for four British divisions, two 


to be placed in ai‘<‘as sontli of tbt‘ Somme and 
two in position astride that rivtT, to (Misure the 
connexion between the KiimicIi and British 
Armies aliout Amii^ns, and to enable him to 
remove four more French divisions from t liis 
portion of tho theatn^ of war to a more eastward 
position to strengthen the Frencli rigid (lank. 
Sir Douglas Haig agieed to lliis pro])osal. 
4’hus, in addition to tlu‘ troops he had alriMVily 
in reserve, Foeh had now available 12 further* 
divisions to meet tlu? coming attack. 

On July 11, he reipiested that the lm;r 
British divisuais might he placed unreserv<*dly 
at his <lisj)osition, and that lour otlua’s might 
lie delaili*d to taki^ tlieii’ (>la.cM\ ^fhis r<‘vpi('st 
was also agrei'd to.aial t!a* X XIl . t^U’ps, under 
Lieut. -Genera I Sir A. Godley, consisting f)l' the 
lath, *U<h, alst and ('i2nd British Divisions, 
was ac<*ordingly smt down to tlu? French front, 
'^riie Allic's \v(a*e f h* u |»i'epai\*d to meet, the 
(;erman onViisivo in lh»: neighbonrhood of 
Reims. 

r)ii .Inly 7, (kneral (lomaud, wliosi' troops 
were slatioiu'd on the eastern side of the town, 
is-Jiied tlie following order : — 

“To the French and Ainertean snkhers of 
tlie Fourth Army. We fiiay he attacked at afiy 
inument. You ninst all feel that lawer was a 
ilefeiisivo hatile entered on under more 
favoiiiable con lit ions. Wc^ are wanaal and 
wfj are ready. We have hf‘en powerfully rein- 
forced iu infantry and artilkny. 


2:17-3 
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• “ You will fight on ground which your lenders 
hnve lutwlo into n ro^ioiibtftblo fortress^ which 
will be unconquerable if the approaches arc 
well hold. The enemy’s bombardment will be 
terrible, but yoti will sustain it without yielding. 
Tho attack will bo vigorous, through a cloud of 
smoko, dust and gas, but your position and your 
arms are fomiidable. 

“ In yonr lirpasts boat tho strong and brave 
hearts of free na.ii. 'll)ero must bo no thought 
of recoiling. You must ha animat-od but by 
one thought — kill as many of them as you can 
until they have had enough of it. Feeling you 
will flo so, yonr General tells you that yon will 
enisli the assault and that it will be a great 
day when you do it.’* 

It was a prophetic utterance, and it is a 
proof that, from the Commander-in-Chiof 
downwards, the wliole Army felt the confidence 
due to arleqaate preparations to meet tho 
situation. 


On July 15, tho expected attack was begun 



GENERAL VON MUDRA, 
Commanded a German Army operating east of 
Reims. 


both on east and west of Heims. Tho 
attack was made on a front of 50 miles, and was 
il'vided int(j two ]>a?‘ts by tlu' town of Rcims^ 
which thr- a.«sa\ilt of June IS Iiad failed to 
take. 

South and east of Heims was the forest- 
cov(>re.l lu'ight known a.s the Montagne de 
R<*iiiis, dinicult to take, hut south of it the 
country down towards the (;amp of Chalons was 
for the most part flat, aral the Suipp<» and the 
Vesle wore the only natural deftmees north of 
the Marne. Tlu^ rlefects of the ground had 


been made good by elaborate defensive prepara- 
tions and it had been turned into a veritable 
fortress with lines of great depth so that to 
break through them all would have been a 
costly undertaking and one which would have 
required great time. Moreover, it must be 



GENERAL VON EINEM. 
Commanded the German Third Army. 


romemborod that so long as the Montagne de 
Reims was uncapturod it termed a dangerous 
position on the flank of any German irruption 
on one or other sido of tl)e town. 

The First Gennari Array under GerK^ral von 
Boelm operated on the west of Reims, while 
on the east, tho Gennan Third Army, under 
General von Einem, formerly Prussian Minister 
of War, was Btrongtliened by a new army 
under Goncral von Miirlra, consisting of troops 
brought up from Lorraine, and tho whole force 
was norainally (though of course not really) 
under tho cotnmand of tho German Crown 
Prince. 

The Allied troops oppo.sed to these forces 
were the Fourth Amiy oast of Reims, under 
CencTal Gouraud, immediately south and 
south west of the towni to the Marne, the Fifth 
Army under General Berthelot, and the 
Seventh Army, commanded by General de 
Mitry, which extended the line from Ventouil 
to Fossoy. With this force was tho 3rd 
American Division between Fossoy and 
Chateau -Thierry, while Englisli and Italian 
troops were near the Ardre river. Noi*tli of 
the American troops about Chateau-Tliicrry;. 
was Degoutte’s army up to the Ouroq, and north 
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t)f it in front of the Retz Forost was Mangin 
with the Tenth Army. General P6tain was in 
general command of the whole front. 

Mangin, who appeared for the second time 
in this part of tlie country, had been criticized 
tor bis conduct . in the April ofpensivo of 1017, 



GENERAL DEGOUTTE. 

Commanded the French Army between Marne 
and Oureq. 

but the result of the enquiry exoiio rated him, 
and General Foch appointed him to the com- 
mand of the army ho now hold. Like (Ironeral 
Gouraud, he had hatl considerable oxperiouce 
in Colonial warfare ; he wvis appointed to the 
command of a brigade in 1913 and at tlie out- 
break of war he was at the head of the 8th 
Brigade in the region of Dinant, During the 
first battle of the Marne he comiuandod a 
division and greatly contributed by his personal 
efforts to the success of the fighting. At the 
end of March, 1910, ho was at Verdun, and 
i*ecaptured Doviaumont an<l afterwards Vanx, 

The Allied plan of defence was to hold their 
defence line, in accordance with their latest 
practice, by a series of small infantry groups 
anned with machine-guns, and it was ex|7ected 
that those should give notice to tlie defences 
farther back the moment the real infantry 
^ttack of th^ Germans commenced. Thc.He 
post» formed indeed a series of forlorn hopes, 
and the men who occupied them knew it. But 


at no point along the whole line did they fail 
in their desperate task. Behind these posts, 
an«i separated from them by a cleariHl space, 
there were a number of strong points power- 
fully armed anrl protectc^d by strong '.ones of 
barber! wire. It was the duty of these defences 
to hold and break \ip the assaulting waves of 
the enemy. Throughout the period of waiting 
constant little pin pricks of raids had been 
carrie<l on against the German lines to prevent 
them localizing the defensive d stributions, 
wliilo at tlic same time every necessary shqi hod 
been tak('n to strengt hen the [)ositioii. Ranges 
had been njeasured witli the greate.st care and 
with a minimum expenditure of sh<'ll-fire so as 
not to attract attention. 

German troops had beeii brought up in larg<^ 
numbers and on July i:{ thc'ro was a large in- 



GENERAL MANGIN. 

Commanded the Tenth French Army. 

crease of traflic on the luirrow ways from the 
Siiippe 'towards Epoye. The roads to tlic^ nort h 
from the Sui{)pe w<ue also full of wagons march- 
ing from the north towards t h(^ south, and on the 
morning of July M t he.sc* vveif^ se<*n returning, 
v/hich showed that the previous night there 
had been a large provision of ammuiiitftjii 
taken up. The aviators had const uitly brought 
in aew's of the Gorman concentration. The 
numerous little rai<is had taught the soldiers 
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timt titis was oopiirriap;. As oarly ns July fl 
it hei*ain»' j)]ai?i tliait tlio attack was about to 
ooiiuiiMiCo. Oil July 10 it Wiis known that it 
woulJ tak(' place on July 1 1 or la, and that tho 
Iront would affect the Fourtrb Army from 



IFrfUch official photograph. 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE ENEMY'S POSI- 
TIONS FROM A TRENCH. 

"Mont 'Pet oil to tlie east. The evidence went 
on accnmnl'iting during July ’ll, 12 and lib 
On July 11 a. 'raid, fsiiccesr fully carried out, 
^ho^v•ed that it was only a question of hours, 
and it wa^ known Hint the artillery pivparotion 
ANould coinnience at 12.10 am., and at 4. 15 a.in. 

inhintry would n to tlie a^^sauh , covered 
by a naniiig l »arrage. 

'The front lino of the Oennan attack eon- 
>ist(^l of some 1,^ divi.sion.s with 10 others 
in su|)poil. Thi\s(\ it i.s true', ovia*-ran the 
iidsanced <lehajces, but made very little 
further proen ss and neviT reiiched the Fiv-nch 
main iine, which ^^^.n from Frnn.av in front of 
Frosnes SouaindNTthes and Massieos, where it 
joined the French line as it was before the 
attack of J line 0. 

So c(‘rtain was Oeneral rrouraud ot the im- 
pending attack tliat at II p.m. on July It lie 
ordered Hie commencenKuit of the count ( t- 
battci y fire -/.f 70 minutes licforr^ the ( k rmaii 
artillery pn'parition eonirneneed. Except for 
the artillery. Hie French lroo[)s sat quiet in 
their positions of rc'iidiness. As soon as the 
lirst lines of Herman infantry were scM:»n to }h> 


coming on rockets were sent up from the French 
advanced posts notifying tliat the attack hod 
commonced, and the artillery barrage was at 
once ]^nt down against the attack. All went 
like* clockwork. Tlr^ rcvsistancc put up by the 
Fri'iicli €i,(lvanc(?d post.s was an extremely 
tenaeions one. As happens on all .such , 
(•ccasions, fiosts wore surrounded hePe and there, 
but still went on fighting. This front line held 
up the Gi'rmans for at IcMist thrive hours, and 
evf'n then, when parties of th(‘m tried to slip 
through the intervals, many still held on, 
fighting desperatrdy. One instarice ma\' Vie 
4|uotf (l as showing an interesting development. 
A post kept up it.s resistance till six in the 
evening, wlum it appears to have been reliev ed, 
and it was ahh^ all Hie time to si'iid back 
infoirnation by means of wireless tidiqjhony, 
giving most important information as to 
the progress of the Viattle. Iflvontually, when 
their ammunition was exhausted, the* mm were 
relieved and made their way back through 
to the P'rench line behind. But although 
the enemy had these few successes, cu the 
whol(> they math? no great yirogress. Tt is 
curious to not(‘ that, in accordance with the 
usual practire of a fli.stinct time-table laying 
down exactly wliat the artillery was to rlo, 
the Herman gun-fire was dinsded totally 
without regaril to the progress made by tli(> 
infantry ; thus, i\\o second lino of infantry 
came on Hiongh the first, bad not done its task, 
and behind them advanced artillery lialteries 
aial ammunition columns. These were all seen 
lyy the French arliller 3 % lor the day was fin(», 
and th(W siilTercd terribly. The bt*catombs of 
slain, the mounds of dismonrit(‘d guns and 
dewlro^^ed wagons, liore tfriibln U^stimony to 
the fire of the Frcncli ariilleryinen. 'There 
is little doubt that the progr(>ss the (k'nnan 
front lino made over the Fn^ncli advanced 
po.sts deceiv'ed them as to the amount 
of resistance thev’^ were likely to meet with, 
hut they receiv(‘d a riid(> awaki'nmg when they 
came across the line of works wliieh formed 
the real main line ol worlvs of the French 
position. 

An amusing siorv is told with regard to ilii.s. 
An officer c^.anmtinding five Herman tanks 
was wTiting a report at fi a.rn., which ran as 
follows ; five tanks liav’o all eri.vssed th*' 

first line of the enemy arid are continuing to 
advance towards the Wardhorg, wliere the 
enemy ha.s a number machine-gun nesh^ 1 
am going to Somrne-Suippo to continue the 



AN ISOLATED FRENCH MACHINE-(JUN FUSI. 
Holding up an enemy attack. 


pursuit of tho tMioruy ami I shall n*lurn iin* 
inodiatoly.** Unfortuiiatoly, just «is ho finisla-d 
tliis dispatch, which ht^ was writing ou the hill 
of Tahuiv, lie was captured, and conducted 
hack to the point which he had det (*rinineil on 
as his iniincdiate oV)jeetiv(% wluae he was pre 
seiited to the (leneral Head<|uarteis. 

At 7 o’clock, the position was as foltiws : Tlu' 
Ffcnch still held their lino of .strong posts. In 
the centre the enemy had pi-ogress('d somewhat 
beyond it. On the left the [Assure was .sewere 
between the Manjuises Farm an- 1 the' Mai.soii 
dir Garde. To the south east of Pruiuiy tlio 


( Jernuins Iwid gained the Koiiuin road which 
runs from Heims to the .\rgonne, aial the 
wood; but l»y noon the alta-ek wak dying 
down. At Hrosnes and at l*ert hesd(‘S- 1 1 urlus 
they gaiia‘d a momentary to<aing, but ueie 
at once tui-ned out . 

Tlie result i)f the day's fighting was that on 
the east (»f K(‘ims no pic^gri's-; of any 
naaiK'nt had l)e(Mi made and the Germans 
sidfcred very lu'aNy losses. Nor was ^heir 
success mueh greater on tii(' west ot t 
town. The most \ iohait fighting la re took 
place between Dornains aial Fossoy on a 
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Vrofit of about seven miles. The Germans 
ma le many cle.sp(?rato efforts to cross the 
.Alrti iu' bet^ve'-r| these points, cs[)ecially directing 
their attacks towards Cond6-eii-Brie. Strenuous 
(dforls were also made? at Chateau-'rhierry, 
wlvTO the Americans held the ground. At 
(i a.m. a vigorous attompt was made on Vaux, 
but it was cpiickly repelled by the Americans, 
\\lio eaptnn cl th(< German officer in charge of 
i he* ( )|)oration:-'. On the eastern .side of Chatf^au- 
'riiierry, coveivd by smoke clouds, thc' Germans 
c rossird the IManuOjy jiu\iiis of pontoon bridges 
at i:i points under the cover of severe artillery 
tire. Tlie tirst troops crossed in eauva.s boats, 
c'acli of wliich held about .*>() men, and when a 
l’:*oting had been f\^taV)li.shed on the soutliern 
bank th(\y proceeded to lay down pontoon 
bridges. At first the Americans fell back and 
poured a hail of shell and machine-gun lire, under 
the* effect of which bridges were swept away 
and boats sunk. The right bank of the river 
was sointwvhat hitrher than the left, and thus 
tlu? Allied troop.s had little cover from the 
ground, and it was found difficult to bring up 
ie.s«'r\ t‘ ammunition, of wdiicli a good deal w^as 
necesyary owing to the enormous expenditure 
of sia*lls in withstanding the attack. The 
numl)er f)f bridges throw'ii by the enemy was 


six in all. Two of those were destroyed by 
the French bombing squadron.^. Low clouds 
soniewlmt interfereci with .their work, but, 
w’^hen they could not see the river itself, they 
bombed the masses of infantry concentrated 
in the woods north of Dormans and Fosaoy 
and inflicted heavy casualties. So heavy 
were the los.ses that a message | taken from 
one of the enemy’s carrier pigeons which 
fell into our liands described the passage 
of the river as “ w'orso than hell.” However, 
they did succeed in crossing and drove our 
advanced posts a little back, but later in the 
4 lay a counter attack of the Americans drove 
them in turn on to the river bank and in many 
plaee'^ l)ack over it. 

To Ih'^ south of Dormans the fighting was 
particularly seven? round the villages of 
Rcuilly, Ci'iirthic/y, and Vassy, and also north 
of the river from Chati 11 on-sur- Marne to- 
Bouilly. Here were stationed .some of the 
Italians fighting with th(? Allies, and thesc>, with 
the French immediately on their right on the 
western slopes of the Montagne-de- Reims, on 
a front running from Bouilly to Marfaux and 
then w*('Ht to CuchiTv, to which they Iiad with- 
draw’ii from the front line of posts, bold firmly 
to tliis line. 



Freruk official photog.apk^. 

THE MARKET-PLACE, BPERNAY. 
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The exti’eme points reached south of the 
river were St. Agnail and La Chapt^lle-Mon- 
thodon on the road whicli runs on to Condo, 
but no further progress was made beyond these 
points. More to the cast, on the north side of 
t he . Marne near Chatillon, the enemy got no 
farther than the forest of Rodemat. 

It wilf thus be seen tlmt west of Reims the 
advance had produced no grc*at i*esults and 
was indeed limited to a point in the direction 
* of Cond6, and the bridge -heaxl (the river here 
w’as about 80 yards broad) thus gained was not 
extended enough to cover any large number 
of troops, nor to allow them to deploy from 
it to caf>ture more ground on the left bank 
of the river. On the east the success w^as 
even smaller, for, with the exception of the 
capture of the lieights round Moron villi ers, 
that old point of contest, the Germans had 
gained nothing of moment. 

Fourteen Germaji tli visions aj)pear to have 
b<.-en engaged on the vsest side of Reims ami 
about the same number in reserve. lIoeumentH 
eaptured show that the eneiriy liad meant to 
reach the line Kpernay-^Montmirail on the 
first day, and on the second day (Jhalons. 

'rho airmen played a (ronsideral)le [)art in 
this battle. They kept up a constant supply 
of information as to the points at which the 
enemy were trying to cross tla? TNlarno, in spite 
of t!ie clouds of smoke w'ith which the Germans 
tried to conceal their movements, and th(*y 
helped greatly by bombing collections of troops 
and spraying them with machiix^-gnn fire. 

The German report of tlie fighting does not 
difTer much from that given by oiir own side. 
I’hey claim to have taken 1. *1,000 jaisoners, hut 
that was a gross exaggeration. Natur*ally 
where they overran the advaruicd macliino giin 
posts they captured some, but nothing like the 
number they claim ; nor did they take many 
w^eapons ; oast of Keifris, General Gouraud’s 
men did not lose a single gun. Jluring the 
night the fighting w'as intermittent, and in 
some places of oxtraonlinary violence, the enemy 
attempting to pnsti on south of D(»rmans, but 
they only succeeded in reaching the southern 
edge of the forest at Bouquigny, and the French 
maintained their hold on Mare nil on the high 
ground behind it. 

On the second day of the battle General 
Gouraud issued the following Order to his 
Anny • — 

During the 16th you have broken the efforts 
of 16 Gennan divisions, supported by 10 others. 


According to their orders they sliould have 
reached the Marne by the twening, but yoii 
stopped them dead in the position from which 
we had d(?termin(Ml to give battle, and we have 
gained it. You have the right to be proud, 
infantry and macliine-ginmers of the adv^anced 
y>osts, and you aviatois, who flew over the 



ON THH CHEMIN BFS DAMKS : A 
FRENCH lELEPHONE SI'ATION. 

enemy, l)atlali«>ns and ])atl cries wliich hav^o 
cni.shcd them, arxl the staff whi(*li pn^pariMl 
with such car(^ the field of })att'le. It is a hanl 
blow for the ( iicmy and a gn'at day for France. 
I know you will ahvays do sam^^ every time 
that the ciu'my dares it) at lack you. As a 
soldier 1 tliank yon fnan my ht'iirt.'’ 

On .Fnly 10 tlie fighting w’a.s uneventful. The 
Germans sevtaal attem[)ts but made 

scarc(‘ly any gain. On 1 lie futsUa’ii .side of 
Reims, five sc^paiate altacks weia^ made on 
Gouraud’s army. lU^twecn the Vt^sle and the 
Huippe, the first assault was cfelivered at 10 a.ni. 
and a second at 1.1.6 fi.m. ; both w ere repulsed 
with loss. To the east and the south they 
attacked three tinu^s. and on each occasion 
were repulsed in disonler. During the morn- 
ing,- after an intensive artillery preparation, an 
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inii)ortnnt nftwk was tiiaclo to the south of 
Maisons de-Clminiaigno, but only succeeded in 
ivcttinf: (hroiii'h the outpost position ttt n few 
points. \Vost of Keiins the Fioneh regaijie<l 
j^roiiiul ill tlu? liilLs soutli 

Till? liowox'i'r, nianagod to push 

torvxtud a Jittio faitlier in the direction of 
l‘:|)(‘rnay, reaching tlm villages of Montvoisin 
and ( hdne-la -Heine, but were driven out by 
coil I it (a -attacks. T.at<»r in the day they came 



FRENCH AND ITALIAN GUARDS ON 
A MARNE BRIDGE. 

on again and took tlie nist-riaiiied point. They 
also made strenuous efforts to drive hack the 
Friaicli from tin? crest of the hills north of St. 
Agnan and la (’hapelle ]Moiithodon, but made 
but little progress, tlio Allitid main line being 
tii iuly hcM. 

During the night of July 10-17 a German 
attack towards Bi*auiiiorit-sur- Vesle, south of 
d^runay, was lieattMi back. 

On July 17, on a six-mile front towards the 
TIontagne de Ibams in the wooded country 
between Keims and the ]\Tarne, the Germans 
once moie attacked, and, after severe fighting, 
forced thf‘ir way forward as far as the villages 
of Xanti' and J\aircy, lait from tlie latter point 
they^wtae driven back into the A rd re valley by 
the Italians stationed at this part of tlie lino. 

On the whole thi^ day w'a,s favourable to tht? 
Allies. The ( Jiaiiian attaelos w^(‘rc5 no longer 
made in force, and consisted of half-hearted local 


attempts. An important point was that they 
had been unable to bring up their artillery 
acro.s.s the river in any strength to aid a further 
advance, and the guns were still firing from 
the positions they liad held before the attack 
commenced. It was evident that the offensive 
spirit of the Gormans was dying out. The 
flood of the Gorman irruption tide ‘had been 
reached. 

The fact that over 50 German divisions 
shoukl liavo been used with the usual vigour/* 
not to sny recklessness, should have been 
brought up and their progress stopped in 48 
hours, demands some consideration. How W8W 
it iluvl on tills occasion not oven the initial 
success which had been ilitainod in March, 
April, May and J uno was in any way equalled ? 
The troops wi^re as good ; they consisted very 
largely of the special “ storm ” organizations, 
<*arcfully trained and wrought up to a high 
pit ell of enthusiasm ; they had been inforin(‘(l 
( hat it was the “Peace ’’ assault (Friedenssturm), 
fb en the German impers looked on the coming 
battle as the beginning of the end, if not the 
(*ial its(Jf. Thus the Frankfurter Zeilunq of 
July 11, remarking on tlie coming battle, said 
“ the only doubt on the subject is whether the 
necessary strategical preparations have been 
brought to such a point that the next attaek 
will bo the main blow or wJaJ her furtlier pre- 
jiaratory battles are necessary for the final 
success of the cainiiaign.” The Kaisca' himself 
liad <*ome up to witness tlif> victory (as indeed 
lie had on many previous occasions). Writing 
from the battlefield north-east of Keims on 
July 17, the wxJl -known correspondent Karl 
Kosner reported : 

'J’liH Ivaiser, who do.sired to participate in the baftlo 
from its very begin ni^^, in the midst of his fighting 
troops, wont on th*^ night of July 14 to tho region of 
t|e‘ impemling fighting and spent the night in an ndviinoetl 
ohservation post. There he li.slenod to the torrihle music 
of our surprisf! tiro atf iiek and watched the uni)arnlJeled 
pi •ture of project il»?s r'lging over the onomy poHitioiis. 

A few ininules after our boinbardirent, which burst 
forth at 4..'50 a.m., ho had in his liands tlie first report.^ 
of the good progress made. Kroiii then on till nightfall, 
<h*nying hiiaself even a moment’s rest, he roinainod 
with his troops, hiuI iigain all day to-day ho .stopped on 
the battlefield, facing the contested groi.iml, ami received 
the news of the fresh and fine suceesses on the Marne 
nml to the south-west of Heims. 

US look at the troops opposetl to General 
Gouraud from Priinay to Massiges. 'There 
w'cro tho 15th Bavarians, tho 3rd Guards, tho 
20th Division, tho Ersatz Division of tho Guard, 
tho 199th Division, tho 239th Division, tho „ 
1st Division, the Dismounted Guard Cavai y 
Division, the 2nd Bavarian, the 88th, tho 7th 
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[I'toni 1 lliisii irtc /l itnini.'* 


THE KAISER ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 

He is in the act of instructing HindenburiS and Ludeodorfl: where they should attack. 
From a paintinti by Felix Schwormstadt^ fierman ofhcial artist. 


Division and the 33rd llosorve Division, witli 
others in reserve, amounting to 25 in all. Tliey 
liad not agaitLst them in the front lino much 
more than half the.se numbers, and it was tlio 
first lino troops only of the Fr(>nch that were 
f'tigagod. Kewervo corps which were ready if 
needed w(^ro not employed, and yet the Gorman 
troops were so cut ujj that they were perfectly 
incapable of going on beyond the line tliey 
occupied at the end of the first 24 hours. The 
French, on the c>th(>r hand, sulfoi\*d b\it little. 
A number of their advanced posts were ovorriiu. 
A certain luimlitir of men were taken prisoners 
and a certain number of machine-guns captured, 
but there was little else to show for t he enormous 
lo.sses the Germans had sustained, and not one 
single giin was capluredy showing that they 
never penetrated any depth into the French 
position. 4'he real reasons for the failure were 
that the French positions were .scientilically 
defended, and their troops better handled and 
more enthusiastic. 

Numerous stories are told of the enormous 
losses sustained — up to (>0 per cent, of many of 
the units. It was not overcrowding which 
produced these lo.sses, for the front of attack of 
each division appears to have been from a mile 
and half to two miles. Nor were dense 
formation.s .used, for the units were arranged 


in lino after line in depth, an*.l nil those 
who led the attack had only b(‘en brought 
on to the front either the night, just before 
the attack or at the most 21 liours iMirlier. 
It is (piito true that (he Frencli fought 
splendidly, and so did the American.'^ wlii> 
were assotnatod with tln'in towards the 
left flank of (e^uramrs army. The plan 
of attack of tiie Oernums was most carefully 
thought out. TIk^ 1 ‘ight flank of the (‘iiemy 
consisted of two groups under Lindiupiist and 
GoiitartI, each having thiT'C spi'cially traineil 
divisions in the front line int(*ndcd to push 
fiu’ward obliqiudy to the south-west across tln^ 
Ve.sic, reach the Mfiria? and env'elop Kp<‘rnay. 
Ill conjunction with thi^ (ierma.ns operating 
west of Ki?ims, it would cut off from DoFinaiis 
the Montagne-di*-Keinis. In tla? centre Use’s 
group, consisting the XII. (’orps and tlu? 
I. Bav^arian Coi’tis, puslaxl .straight down on 
Chalons, while on the left, the HStli and 7th 
Divisions with the 31>rd l{(‘s<‘j-ve Division wer«* 
to move oblirjuely down on St. Mcnidiould aial 
cut the jailway liue. .fndgiug from vaiious 
Onlers which were ea])tur(‘d, the olqect of the 
first «lay was to n'ach tlu^ south of \'er/v, 
Villers ]Mai’jn(?ry'Livry-sur-\"esle, Bouy, Vash . 
nay, Cupeily, la Clieppe, Bussyde-diateaii- La 
Croix-on -Champugne, Somme, Bioiiiio, Hans, 
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Dommartin. The second day Reims, E|>emay, 
Chalons were to be capturefl. It is plain that 
the idea was to intercept the remaining straight 
Jino of railway to Lorraine and to advance the 
Cerinan lino until it straightened out due east 
from Chateau -Thierry to Chalons — /‘.e., to 
capture the whole of the Marne river lino. 

The most meticulous arrangements had Ijeen 
made for carrying out the advance. Thus, 
when various localities wore captured, the 
t roops were not to occupy them, but to proceed 
forward, only guarding the issues, and adminis- 
trative tiflficers worci then to arrange for 
carrying olT the booty captured. No individual 
pillage wiis to be permitted. The supply of 
inaga/iiu‘s which was kiiowui to exist at Chalons 
was to be taken o\ er as quickly as possible. 

Unfortunately this scheme, carefidly organized 
us it was, failed in tlie most important point. 
It did not obtain even the smallest success 
In face of the splendifi P'rench resistance it 
failed, and it was the bravery and resolution 
of our Ally which brought it to nought. 

The situat ion, then, on the evening of July 17 
was that on the east of Reims Gouraud had 
beaten off the army of von Einem and was 
holding a line roughly that of the Roman road. 


To the west of Reims, General Berthelot, with 
whom wert) some Italian troops, hod stopped 
the advance of Mudra (who about this time 
seems to have replaced von B 3 low) and 
held a line from Pourcy tlirough the Bois do 
Courton and the Bois du Roi back to the Marne 
at Reuil. On his left, on the south side of the 
Marne, General de Mi try, with his newly formed 
army, carried on the line to the Americati 
troops round Chateau -Thierry. It will be 
remembered that in front of the forest of fletz 
the French hold a line from the Aisne in front 
of Villors-Cotterots (Retz Forest) down to the 
Mamo. From the Aisne to the Ourcqv was 
Mangin’s anny, while: Degoutte’s army held 
the line from the Ourcq down to Clignon, where 
he joined on to the Americans, who continued 
it to Chateau -Thierry. Thus there was a re- 
entrant lino formed by Gouraud, Berthelot 
and de Mitry on the south side of the angle, « 
Degout to and Mangin on the side -wdiich ran 
from^t towards the north. Into those pincers 
the German General Staff had pushed its forces, 
and they were now about to reap the* conse- 
quences. No such favourable opportunity had 
occurred to the French since September, 1914, 
w'hen Maunoury, on t he flank of Kluck’s amiy, 
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GENFRAL GOURAUD. 

Commanded the French Fourth Army, to which Americans were attached. 


‘•ombinod with the frontal attack on the Marne, 
tirovo back the Germnim to the Aisne. The 
second battle of the Marne, then, reprodui-od 
Ihe inahi feature* of the first, and was destined 
to bring about the same consequences. Foch 
was ready, and liad waited until the situation 
<levelopod as he hoped. Now he saw his 
opportiuiity atid proceeded to take full advan- 
tage of it. On the night of July 17-18 the 
order%wcre issued for the counter-attack. 

The German General Staff hod of course 


und<*rstood that an attack might come from 
the west against tlieir expos(*d flank, and they 
had thrown up works which oxtiMided from 
Soissons to the south, hut although th<‘y had 
done this, they s<‘em not to havt^ iH'lieved that 
Foch had troops sufli(*ieiit for any important 
mov'oment from this direction, nor do they 
seem to have antieijmted the attack at thR 
time ft was nuv Ic. 

It was impossible, however, for the Germans 
not to admit that their own attack had boon 
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held lip. Tlio war ooiTcspondiMit of ilu' 
on July 17 wrolo witKi rr^iird to Ww 
operation : 

Two )irc coiis|>kMi<ni< Iw ro : first, 

idtanhy an* supporlitit^ (ho Kr<*io‘h troop-; in (heir 
; st’cnfidly, (In* Fnaicli >ir<' mloptinj: a. now 
incdaxl of VVhilo in (ho .Mar^’h, April, aiul 

May o(toiisi\o< th<'V st<Mi!ly ‘loftMulod ihoir lirst jjosi- 
tidfi'-, yc.-f ojday I lioy «\aoM«l<‘d the groural bolwra’ii 
I la ir lirst uiul sc<iom(I po-itimis allao>^t withovit a, hhav 
or oppositiofi. aral (hon tlofoiidiMl (laar secoiul lino 
Nt iihhoriily. 'This niidirally woalvouod tho etlt'o* ‘ot 
lliM (Jormaii irtillory. 'I'hoo (lofoiisi\'o taotics, whioh 
tho Frcuoh loarnod from Hiiah*iilniri; imd wJiiuli h’ocli 
iriod ill ilioroooiit Inilllos naar C!^»m]lio^flo, ^viJI naturally 
1 avo jiui rosult that a new iia lhod of altaok must la* 
• ppli<‘d, which will not ho loni' <lolayo<l. 

TIuto i's ni) doubt il was a somewhat rudo 
/IV. akeninj; to the- hopos jnore raist'tl of a 

d<H*isi\<‘ batth'. N on Ardonne in tlio lierUncr 
I'ftfHhhitt, on diily 18, said ; 

It will uo|y 1*0 po-^-ililo \{i p(«rooivo tho *-’(ratoj4io 
iiitt iii idiis df ilo* (forriiiiii Army (kimmand from (ho 
liirdvor odiir'-o -iiid I'xU'ii'idii of (lio hnttlo. . , 'Tin* 
victory is a,-, yot no oomploto dtr*, bu( (ho Hornoland 
I'. is tho liyhl to hdjKj (hat it will boeoii'o so. 

d he Coloffne (t of tlm sanie dado was of 

tlu* opinion tha!- 

rii ' ]‘hit« ii»o, by its immi'iiso rjropaganda, can koo}> 
(saili'ionf. uiuhr thr. impn-siou tluit tho 
I'hitoiiti' 1 -^ \i only antidoli* i.s 

dords. Oil itiis idf|i, O'sts tho dooi;-.idii !(» ‘-■.ijtrt a^uiii a 
lro.-.li, bi^ attarU to ouinpol tho Kjitonio fiimlly tt> 
admit tliat th rmniiy is mvinod)!;*, and that tho con- 


tinual ion of tho (iyhtin^ iraii havi* im othor is.suo for tin 
h’ntoiito than tho furlhor loss of laml, money, and mon. 

Of coMi*s(*, (luTo \\t‘r(' (li«* usual attompts to 
discount tlie |>ossibility uf ati Allied victory. 
Th(' VostsisrfiE XeifutH/ stated: “The new 
attack was, as a neitter of fact, iv complete 
and rntiro surjirise for tlu' enemy. He had 
laktMi some st(‘|is to diral willi it, but he had 
not established a strong position, nor ha»d he 
belii'ved that the blow was abot.t to fall, and it 
eame with startlinj^ suddeimess on hiin.” 
a matter of fart, the altuek w es fully expected 
by tho Fn'neli, and wjis not in tho least a 
surprise. 

l^issibly one reason why the (veriuans 
thought this was the bad weather. It had 
been for some little lime uncertain. There wa-s 
rain on July 14, but the iie\t tlay, when the 
(Jerman attack began, wm.s tine at first, though 
later a t hnnderstorm of gieat severity s\ve|)t 
over tho luadh of bdanee. July 10 was again 
bad weather, a,n<l on tlio night of July 17-18 
thero \vas once more sevrnc rain. 

'Pho count or stroke of tlio French w n^? 
delivered first of all by their left wing on a Jin< 
sonic? 27 miles running from north to south 
froiri Fonteiioy, north of the Aisne, some si v 
miles west of Soissons, to Belleau, five mfles 
iH»rth-vvest of C}uit»>au-Thierry. A seven 
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t.iimclerstomi and furio.iH rain favonrod (lie 
* rations, for a large number of tanks were 

ployed in it. and the noise of (he tlumder 
...mpletely covered their movement to the 
.loiivts of concentration before the alvante. 
-rhere was no proUminary bombardment. 'I'he 
surprise was not on the French side, bn(. on 
tuo Oorman. * Especially would it sieni 
,liut Mangin’s concentration hatl not been 
observed. 

I^t us now examine the object of the 1< reneh 
pi tack in the direction in which it was delivered. 

we have seen, tho original idea of the C<n-- 
ialns in going down to the Marne was to 
. nlargo the salient they bad already imwle and 
srive themselves more ample space for maii- 
.nivre in the direction of Paris. They s,-e... to 
have thought that thero w'as no tear of an 
.oftensive return from the French, which is 
n.eri'ly a tribute to the intelligence which 
Foeh had displayed in carrying out his eom- 
l)in.T.tiona. A reference to the map shows 
that as long as Reims held out and (hus 
prevented a flattening forwanl of tho (iermaiis’ 
line, tho western front of tho salient (hey 
created by their a.lvaneed movcmwit was 
ahvays open to attack, and (bat an attack 


eoiiiiiig in a very ilaiigeroiis direction, for it 
struek right acr->ss linos ot* supply 'iowii 
to Iho ^Iaim> and also threat oiird two iiuviii 
lines of railroad — the one fiom Oulfhy bark 
through Bazoclu's, while an a'lvaiice beyond 
Soissons siiiiek at the junction of railways 
jr.st f‘jist of that town which led u|) to the north 
a!id also to the east. If sueeesshil, the (ler- 
luiuis were bound to retrt'at behind the Aisne, 
Vjeeiuise the advanec eastwards past Nassons 
threatened tlu^ whole of the roads used for 
supply from the north towar.ls the south, aiul, 
in afUlitioti, eiidangert‘<l the railroads whieli, 
gathering togidhoi* neiu’ Soissons, lorint*il llu' 
imiin snpi)ly lines ol the i Germans. 

It seems inerediht* tlial the Mt'rnum Sn|>remo 
Command should have run the gn’et risk they 
did in such a light-hi‘arli‘d fashion, and it 
w’ould be entii(‘ly iner*'dibli‘ had it not Vmmmi a 
fact that they had commit ti‘.l pn'cisely the 
saint* error in tin* anlnmii of PHI. 

The eomitry ov*‘r which tin* advantn* look 
place can be eonsi*l(*rt‘d in two parts: that to 
tho north of tlu; Onr-q, and tlial to tlu* south 
of that river. Nh)rth of tin* Onreii tlni Lu-onnd 
:.s comparatively clear of woml, an*l with only 
gentle nnthilations : it was country txtivmfly 
wtdl snitetl for tin* action ot tanks. South t»f 
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till? Ourof] the ground is mucli more ctit up by 
small streams, big roatls^and railroads. The 
Aisne itself runs through a stoepish valley, 
and is a di/heult river to cross except at per- 
miMieiit bridges owing to the steepness of its 
hanks. It was on this fact that Napoleon 
depended so much in 1811, and the defection 
of Moreau, >vho yielded up Soissons without 
an erh)rt, (aiabled Bliicher to escape across 
tlif river and join on to the Russians coming 
down througli Belgium. Near Soissons, about 
a couple of miles to the south-west, is a hill 
knoNvn as the Monlagno do Paris, which not 
onlv < humiliates the town, but also enables 
.utillcry lire to be brought upon the railway 
jime.tion to the east of it. These considerations 
si mu tliat t he first otfort of the French would 
( vidently be directed along tlic ground imme- 
<liately close to Soissons — that is to say, at the 
nortlu rn extremity of the attack ; and it is 
striking proof not only of geiieraLshi|). but 
also of tlic fighting capacity of the French 
soldiers, tliat at the outset of the battle this 
position was carried almost at a rusir 

At 4.35 u.in. on July 18 all was nuidy for th(‘ 
advance, and the artillery fire opened. It 
was a complete surjirise to the enemy — in 
fact, the most complete surprise that had 
hapiicnefl in tlu^ whole course of the war. Hic 
(icrmmis were quietly resting in fancied scemify 


when the assault fell on them like a whirlwind. 
A heavy moving barrage was put down ; behind 
it came the tanks, and on their heels the 
infantry, and at first there was hardly any 
opposition. Village after village was captured. 
In the neighbourhood of Soissons the hill 
ground which dominated the town was occupied, 
including the Montague de Paffis. Berzy-le- 
Sec was captured by cavalry ; and the horse- 
men even got across the Soissons -Ch&teau- 
Thierry road, making it impossible for® the 
enemy to use it. In this fighting one French 
regiment with colours flying charged the enemy 
with the bayonet, singing the “ Chant du 
Depart,” and east of Dommiers a mixed regi- 
ment of Zouaves aiul Tirailleurs Jndig6nes 
swept on through the German positions, cap- 
tured 1,500 prisoners, and, going on, met and 
<lofeate<i a column of German supports, drove 
it before them and reached Chaudiin, having ^ 
penetrated to a ilistancc of five miles. 
Ghaiulun, Vierzy, Villers-Helon, Noroy-sur- 
Onrc<|, Chouy were taken. Behind Chouy, the 
woovl called Buisson-dc-Cresnes, on the edge of 
the Villcrs-Cottercts forest, which was strongly 
field by machine-gun detachments, held out 
aficir the general lino of battle had passed on 
beyond it. About 10 a.m. a unit of American 
infantry was brought up to clear it out. They 
did this end killerl and wounded the whole 
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^arriaon except 29, whom they brought in aa 
prisoners. On the south of the river by 9 
o’clock the line was pushed forward to Haute- 
\’esn(’s-Hussiare.s-0)urchamps ; all along the 
line of the French attack many prisoners u'ore 
taken. The Aineiicans, too, made rapid pro- 
gress. The attack commencing about 5 a.in., 
forcy was taken in 15 minutes, Belleau fell at- 
• S 20 and Oivry was also captured, ami the 
atlvance continued. The point of junction of 
iIk; French and American troops appears to 
have been Courchamps, and here 18 guns were 
(captured. In some cases prisoners were sur- 
|)rised when resting asleep in their dug-outs, 
and men were caught setting out to harvest the 
rye crops. Tlie cavalry also took a part in the 
advance, for the opportunity was a favourable 
one, the Germans falling back withoiit offering 
much i-esistance. By 7 o’clock in the morning 
tlie weather cleared up, and this enabled the 
French heavy guns to bring a good deal of fire 
to bear on the rear areas of the German posi- 
tions, carrying confusion among the German 
reserves and their supply and ammunition 
ti*ains. 

While this severe counb'r-strokc was being 
delivered against the German flank, the diiect 
advance of the Allied troops from Chateau - 
'riiierry was not neglected, and the pressure 
thus exercised, combined with the more active 
attack, sufficed to reverse the whole Gorman 
position. Instead of advancing, they now 
began V) retreat. Von Miidra fell back from 
the wood of Courton and on the Ardre, where 


the mill fell to the Italians, \^)n Boehn, who, 
it will 1 j <3 remembered, had part of his tr(»ops 
on the south of the Marne, abandoned Mont- 
voisin anti rotirerl to the borders of Oeiiilly, 
probably with a view to covcrii\g the hriclgt) 
over the re-entrant ariglo of the Marm? tlu re. 

H igher up, the Allies attecktMl iK^ar* La Potern<» 
and Pourcy aiul forced the (ItMinans hack for 
over 1,000 yards. Here the Italians fought 
with the French, and betw(M>n them tht^y took 
nearly 500 prisoners ar)d captiin'tl sojne guns. 

During the night the Germans itiadt* mi 
atteinjit at a co»int»‘r stroke, eliiefly in tlit^ 
rt'gion of Ouleliy-lr t ’I a t*iiii, la inging up f(»r 
the pur}K)se nuinerons reserves, l)iit very littio 
suecress was gaint'd, and, generally speaking, the 
Proneli held tlu? line they had captured. 

All along the line the progress was cxtnMiiely 
rapid, so much so tliat in many eases guns were 
taken before the gunmas a))|)r(a*iated that tlie 
French were on tliem. When night fell, the 
advance of the French left a\'eraged over fiv'e 
miles and on the south over one. Soisson.s was 
dominat<*d, the lira s of rail learling fi*oin it were 
under French artillny tire, mal far away to the 
rear the i-oads by N> liieb haxl aial ammunition 
were being broiiglit 14 ) to the a<l\rme(Ml Geri.naii 
troops were und(?r sm h tin? as to reialer those 
near the front of the Fieneh l(‘ft wing almost 
useless. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Gonnan.s at once b(‘gan tlicir r(*tn‘at to the* 
/\isnc. 

July 19 saw a i*ontimiance of the victorious 
movement. The Germans brought up su[)ports 
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to stop Alaiigifi’s projjroHS, but in vain. They 
urro tlirown ))ack, and the French left eon- 
soliflalcd its |io.shi(in in the neigh))Ourhood of 
Sr)issons, while Mail-in's riglit moved forward 
n and a half east of th<^ line V'illers-Helon- 
\oroy. ^ha*(; t(i south Licry-Clignon was 
< a|)luie(h whih' in the centre Neuilly-St. Front 
nas taken and a eonsidei-ahle advance made 



CHATEAU. rniHRKY : LA GRANDE 
RUE. 


from Oulchy lo-Clmteau an<l towards Fere-en- 
'rardeiiois. 

The eneiny's retreat still went on, and along 
th<‘ whok' 8t) mill's of battle-front from the 
Aisne to Massigi's they weri^ being pn'ssed by 
the Allies. 'Tlu'y were dri\en back on the west 
of Kcims, whik’ (lenei’al (Jouraud on the right 
ri\el('d their troops to the ground they held. 
(Jeianal Degoutlo reached the lino Neuilly-St. 
Front-( *ourchamps. 

'Fo the nor(h-(‘:vst of Ik-iisloux in the direction 
of lleitns Jhili.sli troops (»f the 5lst and (Find 
I )i\'isions* of the XXI I . (.'orps were employed 
oil both si:1e.s of the Ardre in eonjintctiou 
will. Krmch divisions on tlie left and right- of 
tluin. TIu' position here was occupied in 
griat strengMi by the Germans, as ft was 
neis ssarv to liold it to guanl tlie left fkiuk of 
their retreat from the Marne to give time for 
lh( ir troops in tht' centre to retire. The ground 
near tlie river was open, with steep woodeil 
slopes at tlie sidi's. Numerous villages and 
hamlets for the most part intact, gave excellent 
‘•over to t ht* tMiiMuy. 

« 1 he I'ritish arrived on ‘Inly lO, ex[)ecting 
at tirsi to be on tlie defensive, Init the general 

* !*!\.' olhor two of ‘h»^ XX II. Ooiih 

iti M f.)n*. on I lir Ir'tt. 


attic^k of the Freiicli chiinged the situation, 
and it \v:\H necessary t-o pre.s.s oiivvard again.st 
the loft flank of the retreating enoiny, 'Fhoy 
took up for tho evening a position in the woods 
on the west .slope of tho Monto.gne-dc* Reims 
h( hind the Italian divi.sioit liolding the Allied 
line at this point. ITie next day they ad^*anced 
to the attack. The T.lst Division made good 
progress and ri'ached the western edge of tho 
Courton Wood south of Nappes, the ('»2nd 
Divd.sion being on thtur right. The resi.s|anco 
offered \va.s vei y vigopous, arnl they were unable 
to advance beyond a line some 500 yards short 
of Marfaux between the Courton and Iliams 
woods. On tiie other side, the right half of tho 
lat ter divisifiri took Courmas and also Houilly, 
a little more to t>ie no.»*th, capturing 500 
pri.soners. The advance wa.s eiaitinucd on 
July 21, when tho 6 1st Division captured 
Nappes and the Yorkshiremon occupied Bouilly 

») 

Tlu^ |>rogr(?ss on this day w'as somewhat 
slowed down, as the (iermans were receiving 
reinforcemouts and w^t^re fighting hard to cover 
Ihe retreat of their froo[).s from the Marne, l)iit 
still some advance was made, and in the evening 
the. general lini^ was advanced a.s far as IMoisy 
Pare.y -Tigny-S( . lieiny - HI ai izy -Kozet-St. A1 bi n - 
Prie/., norih'i^ast of Conrehainps. On tho 
right of Degoutte, the Amepicans had won the 
higher ground of Etrt'pillv' north of Chateau- 
Tliierry, ami thus dominated the line of retreat 
of the Germans from this ])(>int. This position 
forced the enemy to abandon this town during 
the night of July 20-21. Rert helot also made 
progress Im'Iwix'ii Ki*ims and the Manio, and 
by' this datf> ovei' 20.000 prisoners held been 
lakiai. w itliinore t han 100 gnus. Fight G»?rman 
divi.sions had eomfK'lk'd to retrt*at behind 

l h(' ^lanie, and a much larjL'cr force in rc^servo 
had been dri\M>n back on an average* depth of 
between ti\'e and six milo.s along a front of more 
than 20 miles. Large rpiaiitities of stores hac 
I >eea - captured and very heavy casualties 
iuflieted on the enemy. 

A good proportion of these was due to the 
fact- that the Gormans f‘xperii*nced gr<*at. 
ilithenity in retiring across the river. The 
temporary bridges which they construeteil 
wen* constantly shot away% and, practically, the 
troops on the* left bank of the river had noMiing 
hut mountain artillery to support them, for the 
w heeled guns had bef»n unable to cross to help 
them. The retreat of the enemy retiring from 
Dormans in tho direction cjf Reims w'as upt only 
menaced by the French and American s 
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follovdng them up directly, but the position of 
tho British divisions on the Jeft flank of the 
(ier»han force threatened them \\'itli further 
disaster 

^YhGn the Cernianiv retreated from Chateau- 
Thierry they completely sacked the town ; 
such inhabitants as were in it who were not 
ludtien in tellars were forced into the church 
and kept there during tho night, and when they 
('merged later on, they saw tlu^ wagons ladcm 
>Wth the spoils of their houses being taken 
l>ack by the enemy. But this was not all, 
1^he town had boon in possession of the Oormaes 


HU 

foi' some wei^ks ; wluni tlu\v saw they v^orc' 
about to ho tiirne<[ out, they proceeded to 
carry out tlieir usual vile prai'tices, carting tWT 
all they could, destroying all they could not. 
In th(' larger house's and mansions evi'ry thing 
WHS destroyed, 'rap(\stries were hacked to 
pi(HH\s, pictim's slit fiom corner to c(a'n<'r, 
(he hmther and other cliair coverings ri})pe(l 
from tlu'ir frafiies, all the delicate manpietta'ie 
and the irrej)lareahle examples of the crafts- 
manship of |uist centuries smashed. Legs wert' 
torn off tables and use<I to furtlu'r tho work of 
(h'strnetion. Tlu?re was not a mirror which 
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liad not boon broken ; the glftas and cbiia 
flung at them were lying in piems on the floor 
beni'iith iIkmu. Statues and statuettes in 
marble and ivory were disinoinbered with 
hammers, and a fiickaxe was used to destroy 
a w'oialer ful grand piano, whieh must liav'e cost 
hundreds of pounds. In one house a valuable 
folh^eiion of books was torn to pieces or their 
bindings rippcnl off. 

V'engeful fury liad been earned even to tlie 
(extent of smashing the nurseries and dolls* 
hous(‘s. The dolls were trampled on and torn 
t(» piec<‘s, a roeking'hoi*se was cleft W'ith an 
axe, cradles w ere flung out of the wirahms, and 
all drawf is and cupboards were ransacked and 
tlieir (!ont(Mits ripped up, burned, or besmirched 
in a mamier worthy of loathsome lunatics.* 
M'lu^ n^lri'ating <ron|)s were followed up by 
French cavalry and armoured cars. 

'riie lafiid ?*etieat of tlie (Jermans was duo 
to the fact that thay had jilaced themselves in 
a position in which the sliglil(*st interruption 
of a victorious otTensive laought tliem vvithifi 
na‘asural)lo distancr^ of disaster. General Koch 
had bnmglit about the great obj(‘ct of strategy, 
conc(*ntration of sujierior nurnlxa's at the 

* 'rHUi'ii from Itoiitcr’H (eirgrnm ptihlishotl in 

tlio Man^hnf of .Inly lilt ID IS. 


decisive point. General Goviraiid’.s deteiminecl 
defence on the eeistern side of Reims had 
stopped the German advance there. This ha<i 
reduced their forward movement on the western 
side of Reims to a comparatively feeble effort 
with no great vitality in it. The line of the 
Marne, if not completely held, had at any rate 
afforded so much resistanoe as /lo take the 
“ go ’* out of the German forces, and exactly 
at the moment when this object was attained 
the counter-attack was delivered by Mangin 
and Degoutte in the most favourable direction,, 
parallel to the Gorman lines of advance, wliich 
ran north and south from the Aisne to the 
Marne along the roads. The rail^vays ran east 
and west, and their utility for the forSvartl 
movement was thertrfore very limited. 

Smne portion of tlie success was doubtless 
duo to the free use of tanks, to which the nature 
of the ground over which Mangin’s forco 
especially advanced, was very suitable ; particu- 
larly was the part played by the new light 
French t anks of groat importance. I’lio Frencli, 
like ourselves, had found t hat a lighter and more 
rapid machine was a dc^sideratiun, ami the 
Renault car was the outcome (see fig.) It 
differed materially from our light tank inasmueh 
it only eontnined one weapon, eitb(»r a 



Itrench official 

A GERMAN. BARRICADE IN THE RUE CARNOT. CHATEAU-THIERRY. 
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machino-giin or one of the automatic 37 mm., or 
occasionally a The car itself luul the form 

of a long and narrow box, from which rose a 
species of turrets This, in the case of the ears 
annod with the machine-gun or 37 mrn., wivs 
capable of revolution. When the armament 
was of the^eld-giui type, it was fixed. The car 
or tank was about 13 feet long and 5 feet 6 inches 
wide and about fi feet 8 inches high, constructed 
^f a special resisting steel which varied in 


hollow or trench. The tank manmuvretl with 
gi\»at facility and was capable of rev’olving ou 
its own centre. Its total weight was aln^itt 
7 tons and on level ground it attained a speeil 
of fij miles. It could climb up a slope of 
50 degrees and run through 2 feet 0 inches of 
water. It was capable of flattening out wire 
entanglement, and could IhmiI its way througli 
a 15-iiich brick wall. 

liy this time, too, the French had tiioir now 
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UIACJRAMMATIC SECTION OF A FRENCH LIGHT (OR “MOSQUITO’*) TANK. 


thickness from about ono-cjuartor to six-tenths 
of an iiH’h, sufiieient to sto|) bullets and splinter’s 
of shells of small calilire. Tire turret itself was 
originally formed in the same manner, but in 
the latest patterns w’as made of a sjrecial east 
st eel. The crew consisted of two men, one sitting 
in the fr<mt part of the tank, guiding it, wliile 
behind him was the gunner who sat on a higher 
level. The gun projected out of the tuiTot 
over that portion of the tank wlien^ the steen^r 
sat . The motor was in the rear part of t he tank, 
and was divided from the front pai*t by a parti- 
tion. The driving method used was two 
caterpillar chains, one on eitbc'r side of th«' car, 
which could ba independently driven for st<’ering 
pur]>oHes. The tanks were rosterl on t hr^ cater- 
pillar chain by two' >»ogies. The systfMii i>f 
movement wtis analogous to (hat wliuli the 
Gennans employed in their large tanks (!(»seribefl 
in Vol. XVlIf, pj). 47 and 49. To facilitate 
the passage over ditche.s or trenelies, th(Te was 
a tail in the shape of a broad flat attached 

to the rear part, so that the end of tht' tank 
would not rlrop ilown when crossing over 
♦ The S7 mni. a shell weighed about 1 M'., tiu? *7/», 10 lbs. 


arrang('inent of artillv.riv- (ravvoiiipa(jntim ut -- 
/.e., artilh'ry spec ially told <4T to accompany (In* 
infantry attack — which was compo.sed of auto* 
inaiic 37 nun. guns or the new Jotilandeaii- 
Deslandre, a lighter wiNipon wliich linwl a 
similar shell to th(^ 37 tuin. 

But the great ]M)in(. in (Ik* success was 
strategical, ff)r so sooti ms the n»ad from Soissons 
to Chatc^au-'rhierry was doiriinnted an impor- 
tant line of eommunieaiions was iMterrupt<Ml 
hy the Allies, and roads fnrth<*r hack had to be 
ma<le use of by the Germans, 'thus the western- 
most troops of the enemy were, as the French 
ad\anced, per)M*tualIy threatened with heing 
(Mit off. T1 h‘ failun^ to hrjit (Jouraud made 
the <ka*maii acKaru’c insi‘<’U”e. 

They made (hvsperate efforts dining July 19 
and 20 hy c-ounter-at lacks to Ixdd hack the 
steaily fofward movement of Alaiigiri arul 
Df’goiitte with Ins Aim rieans, hut tlie position 
was getting evmy moment more difliciilt 
lieeau.se, from July 20. whi*ii Ghuteau-'l'hierry 
was tak(*n. the retreat from the Marne lH>eaine 
iifHjessary, while on the right flank the Britiah 
iroop.H, acting in conjunction with Berthelot*« 
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[French official pholograffk, 

BRIDGE AT chateau -THIERRY DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS IN THEIR 

RETREAT. 


army, struck towards tlic left roar of tho Oeriuaii 
forces onp^aged in tho Marne at tack. 

On July 21 fiirf iier progn'ss was iiavlo, and 
by tho ovenifig the .-\lli(*d lino ran from north- 
\\<*st to south-e.isl btH'oiKl La, (^roix-Orisaolh^s- 
Hezu-St. (lennain down to the Marius at Mont 
♦SI. IV*re (‘ast of Chtbeau-Th.’erry. Opposed to 



HOW THE FRENCH SCALED THE 
BROKEN BRIDGE. 

them w('re the reai’guards of von lioehn an<l 
von Helo\\\ their oliject being to stave off the 
Frenejr attacU anct give time for tho with- 
<lrawal of t!\e artillery and supplies beyond the 
Vesle. Man^in's left was somewhat beliind ; 
lu‘ lu'ld J^elleu and Ibi/.ancy, but lus eentn* 
was at 11 art in and Taux, so that the SoisKons- 


Cliateau-Thic'rry road was hold down to this 
point, and his troops w(to also at T.o PlessicT- 
Hnleu, Degout to, south of the Oiu’cq, M^as 
on tho Chateau-Thierry road in front of 
La Croix and (JriHsolles, while the two Atnerican 
i^ivisions hel<l Jb^/.u-St. ( Jermain-Epieds down 
to (ylairtoves on the Marne. 

Derthelot’s army, which had followed u]) 
over the Aisno, and was in a position roughly 
from Chutillon by Baslieux to the forest of 
Courton with the Italian Division and Godley’s 
force on tho Ardro was attacked in groat force, 
Berthelot held his own, and Godley ina<le some 
progress uf) tho Ardro, taking St. Euphraiso wit h 
his right and part of tho lh>is dc< Reims with 
his centre, but on tho left the British werr> held 
up about Marfaux- Later in t he day they com- 
pleted tho capture of the Bois do Reims and. 
as already narrated, took Bouilly an<l advanced 
in tho valley of tho Ardro towards Bligny and 
Chainmizy.'*' Tho Germans wfro now clearing 
out as fast as they could from the too-advaiicod 
positions into w^hieh they had boon thrust, 
losing heavily in prisoners, guns and munitions. 

• Acfiorilir\g to Fiekl -Marshal Haig’s dispatch Marfmix 
was not taken until tho 23 r<l. ApfuirerUly, therefore, 
tla' British Divisioiis advanced on tho north -oa.s|: .side 
€.)f die Foiirey-Ohainbucv road. There was probafiiy 
nothing but a small nnirguard force of Ocmians iu 
Marfaux, w'hich vas neglected. 
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On JnJy 22 the advance was continued. 
:Mn.rigin’s right wing pushed on as far as Montgrii 
on the Ourcq ; wliilo, soutli of the river, 
Degoutto captured tiio Chatelet wood aiel 
arrived at Brecy, while on the south the 
Americans captured Jaiilgonne. But then? 
was still a good deal of resisting power in the 
(jl(‘nnttiis o])uosite Degoutto’s centre, and, late 
in the afternoon, they re-captiirod from liirn 
K|)iods. On the right of the Allied at tack, the 
K](*nch, Italians and British pressed- for wan I 

o 

about three -quart Cl’S of a mile in the Vrigny 
diicction, thus still more threatening the 
retreat of the Oermans. 

The French also crossed the Marno at 
Fhassins aiul Passy, near Dormans, and on t he 
east of Beims General Goiiraud luoverl for- 
ward and re-occupievl all his old positions 
})etween the Suippe and Massiges. 

It is interesting to note the German view of 
the last few days’ fighting. Their official 
ri'port runs as follows ; “ Bt^twc'on the Aisne 
anti the Marne the battle continues with 
iitidiminishcd vi(fi(aico ; in spite of his heavy 
<lofeat on July 20, the enemy, bringing into 
action fresh divisionsand tanks, again advance<l 
and violently attacked our liiu's. llis assaults 
broke down. Prisoners confirm the enemy’s 
heavy losses. Yesterday’s figliting [/.«., 
July 21] again resulted in a complete success 
for the Gcrinaii arms. Ikdween the Aisne and 
the south-west of llartennes, in the early 
morning, the strong(!st drum-tiro precede<l 
infantry attacks by the eiuMuy. South-west of 
Soissons and ()f Ilartemn^s they liroko down in 
front of 4>iir lines. North (»f Villemontoire 
some of the enemy pushed forward tem- 
porarily ov^er the Soissons -Chateau -ThitaTy 
road. Our counter-attack coinplctiJy threw 
them back again. Villemontoire and Tigny 
were also foci of the bat tle, which our counter- 
attacks brought to a favourable conclusion 
In the evening renewed enemy attacks south- 
west of Soissons were checked at their starting 
point— where they were carried forward they 
broke dowm wdth heavy losses. Ofi both sides 
of the Ourcq, in the forenoon, t he enemy in vain 
frequently twlvancod against our lines. After 
bringing up fresh forces, he returned to the 
attack in the afternoon. After heavy fighting 
the enemy’s assault on botli sides of Oulchy- 
Ic-Chateau was def(»ateiJ by counter-attacks- 
North and north-east of Chateau -Thierry onr 
di»tachments wdiich had been loft in the fore- 
field Aindered the approach of the enemy to 


lOS 

onr new lines. , It was not till the evening that 
he sncceedoil in lauiK'hiiig stro.ig attacks hero, 
wliich broke down with heavy losses.” A 
more complete travesty of what aetnally 
occurrt>d it would bt* impossible !»> w’riti*. If 
the German aeet)unt. w’t*re t'orreet, lu^ .‘\lliod 
gains luul been made at all, whereas we know 
they had been very c*onsidi'rahIe. 


The position of the eniMuy on the main field 
of battle w’as now' a dangerous one. On their 



GENERAL RHRTHHI.OT. 
Commanded the Fifth French Army. 


right flank th(*y had the armitM of Mangin and 
Degouttc. On their hdt weie French, British 
and Italian div isions. Th(‘y were Ixong followed 
up straight by (h* Mitry's ami Jk*rt helot’s im‘n, 
while on the eastern side of Ih-iiUH they wei«» 
held by Gouraml. TIuy wei-e bringing u|> 
reserves to help t<> d»iy the retreat, hut did not 
succeed in doing nore than slow dow'ii the rate 
of progH'ss of their opponents. 

LTp U) this date (he Allies had tak<*n over 
20.tHM) ])rison(*rs and 4<MI guns. 

On July 2J, Degout te. <oulli of the Oureip 
readied Ihecy and Ameri<au tn»ops north of 
Jaulgomio took Ki)ieils and enteivd the ff»r(‘st. 
De Mitry’s troops, crossing t la- Marne, were 
moving up north. 15eyoml tla-se Tiiovements 
there was little to reconI on this date. The 

enemy’s counter-attacks, w hich lie laid <leli\'ere4l 

the day before. simmiiciI to liavc exhausted him ; 
the* weather was v'cry hot ; all t he troo|)s cjii 
both sides had now' Ixhti fighting without 
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^ [O/lrial photoeraph. 

MAGHINE.GUN DKIlL, IN GAS MASKS. BEHIND THE LINES 


C(^88ation for six days. Still tho Gormans 
coiitiniifMi to luuig on to Oiilchy, which was an 
important jioint on tho railroad back to Forts 
cn-Tardt^ioLs. 

Gn July 24 tlio Alli<?.s continued to ])rc.ss the 
retreating en<*iny. During the pr<>viouM night 
thoro was t‘onsi<lt*rai)lo artillery acti\’ity in the 
Conrton and Koi wno<ls, and a)>out 1) o'clock 
in th(‘ ('vening the (Jermans made u coiintt*?- 
attack in tlu^ iKMghhourhood of Vrigny, hiit 
this was easily Ix-atcn off. and the bVtMich hekl 
tJit‘ir positions. Hefween the Oureq and near 
to the first-nanuHl rivta*, the Ki'cncli renewed 
t h(*ir attacks, wliieh wer(> successful throughout 
the tlay. Soutfi of Arinent ieres, nrtV’y and 
the ('hatelet \\'oo<l were cajitured. 

I lu' br<*nch and Amei’iean troo|)s a<lvanced 
sona^ two niiles in the region of Kjiieda and 
I rugny, and Epieds, which laid been recaptured 
l)y th<* Germans in the evtaiing of July 2.‘i, 
fell onec‘ inOK* into American hands. Tlie 
advance was continued beyond Gourpoil. To 
the south of tliis considerable progress was 
made in tVie forest of Fere north of Chartovea 
and Jaulgoniie, wliile groiuid was gained in 
fr<int of Tr^louj) and Dormans and the southern 
c(3rni'r of th<^ forest of Ris w’as taken by de 
Iditry’s troops. Considerable booty muh also 
captured, including five 15 cm. guns, about 


50 machine-guns and a considerable amount of 
material. Betw'iHm the Mnrne and Heims 
there wan not much more tluiri artillery action 
nor was any progn\ss made beyond the points 
reached the day befoi’o. In tho north despite 
the vigorous rcHistance of the Germans, who 
felt liow vital it was to lioM back the French 
advancing along tlie south bank of the Aisne, 
Mangirfs troops carried tlio village of Villa- 
montoire, and Oulchy was also cupt-nred. Thus 
tlu^ road down from 8oissons t o Gluitcaii -Thierry 
was completely in t he hands of ( he French. 

By the 2 1st the development of tho sit uation 
had forced the German l*ress to cluingo its tone 
somewhat, 'flie Vorwarts statecl : — 

Thoro is no doiiht that aro appronohing now 
niul onorgotic. aitoinpts on thn purl, of tho‘ Kritonte 
to regain the initiative, possibly on other fronta 
also, Even on this occasion, Foch’s ultimate 
aim WH.S not gain of ground but the disturbnruro of 
Gorman plate: as h whole. It must reniaiu our maiti 
aim not to allow ttio initiative to bo wrested from 
us and not to sacrifice troops uselessly, hut to k*^Tp in 
view with strong nerves the military aim once it in 
recognised as right. Unless all signs aro deceptive, 
t>ie rlet i'^ive phase of tho world war, which both adver- 
saries an> -eoking with all the means at their disposal, 
is beginning. 

The victories hitherto attained in attack and def<mc »3 
justify tl)p Gorman people in further strotig hopes. 
On the f>ther haml, the.se tlays and weeks which the 
Western front is now passing through are well calculatejl 
to bring to reason those who pictured the German 
summer campaign of )918 as a grardioso mllitury 
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promenade, at the end of wiiich was the uninterrupf^d 
annihilation of the enemy. Despite all her viotorie^, 
Germany is stUl as ever fighting against material and 
rmiDOrioal superiority. Therefore, the military initiative 
tnust every day be fought for and obtained anew, and 
the hydra heada of the Kntento reserves daily struck 
off. All our victories are the victories of a defender. 

This is a somewhat different view t(^ tlmt 
which had brought the Kaiser down to see the 
victorious c^swoep of his troops towarcis their 
goal. 

The egregious von Ardenne indulged in some 
06 his cryptic and platitudinous utterances : — 

That commander will ultimately win the game 
who still has the best trumps finally in liand. 
Both Anny Commands will, therefore, endenvotir 


ponfid^ntially comn.unicatwl it, i„t4.„tion boforeha,,,). 

Iho objoet aluch fh., forciup of the Man.o h,ul in viexv 

To JllIrTr ■ •'<>» appear da„gero»> 

a (xmlly in order to ,«ovc loxsos which seeineil 
uipieeessary. 


It floes not explain what had Iteen the object 
of crossing the river; Hpimiviitly it w«w to 
atlvanee at great cost and bft beaten back at 
greater. 

It is impossible not to contrast these very 
much quieter lucubrations with tlio nirogant 
ardour which cliaraoterized the (h'nnan utter- 
anws during the earlier period of I lie gwit 
offensive. The detailed history of tlie recent 



rremh of/icitil phoionfaph. 

FRENCH ENGINEERS REPAIRING A MINED ROAD. 


fo copoontmtti a.-’ many troops and gun.s n,'* possiblo on 
the dooif.ive point, which liiomontarily ivrn'iins bfitween 
the Aisno nnd t)io Mtirno. Tho German Army Oominnnd, 
thereftirc, ha« reniilvod on a .step which cannot have 
been for it. It has voluntiirily givmi up the territory 
nouth of the Marne, ho bravely fought ff>r and Ht> toughly 
held from July 15 to 19, nnd in the night of Jnl.v 2tt 
withdrew tin? troops thf^rc, unnioln.sted by the enemy, 
to the northern bank. 'Fhe enemy will jubflatc about 
this and reverence tho Marne even mor<‘ than hitherto 
ns their “snored river.” Tho strategic move of the 
German Army Command has, however, its full justifica- 
tion, and its effect will soon make itself felt. 

The Cologne Gazette of July 21 informed its 
readers : — « 

The withdraw'al of our troop^^ to tlie nort hern bank 
of Ihe Marne came a.s no aurpri^e to well-informed 
oircloa, because the Supreme Army Command lind 


figliting sliows a distinef falling oil iji th«* 
moral of tin* (Jonnan troojw and a h»s.s dociflod 
hati<llmg by tlivir leaders, wht*rfas with th«* 
Allied troops I lion* was a comphdfi confidcnco 
wliioli the nido trials of tho provi«»us month 
liad in no wi.sc^ diiniriishod. A not utitm)>ortant 
itoin among tho factors whiirh Io<l to this 
inontal condition was tho ovrr-irioroastiig 
ftupromaoy of tho Allied airmon. 'riio long- 
distance raids into (li/rmany lK>gitming to 
toll, and the fact that both on tho battloMold 
and in tho areas immodiattdy btdiind it our 
aviatoi’H were con.sfantly Imrassing the Gorman 
troops on tho inarch anti in bivouac, (ionstantly 
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troops iiitt rolling to tho front itncl tlio 
columns of supply for their muintonanco, Tho 
tide was indtHMi beginning to turn. 

The MiasttM’^r obtained by our aviators 
entibh^i tlu^ air torees to carry on their work 
of ol)S(avation and photographing in a way 
whieJi was quite im|)ossibIe for tlie eiuMuy to 
<*qual, and enormously added to tho eJlleacy of 
our artillc'ry fire. Numerically we were far 
.su])erior iu the air, and the number of i.naehinoa 



PI IGHT-I JEUT. QUENTIN KOOSEVELT 
Killed in aerial combat, July 17, 1918. 

f'lnployi’d, tlw number of raids made and tlie 
amount of Inimbs droj)p(*d was far in exe<*ss of 
tlu’ (U'l'man performance, 'riie most striking 
])<ant of all wjjs pei*ha|)s tljat the figliting in the 
air was lia})itually eaiTi<*d on beliind tlie 
(lerman lines, which mi‘ant tliat the (Jerman 
aviators did nut eaic' to ad\am(*(> bt'yond tlie 
security alforiled by tlieir anti-aiieraft service. 

On the night of July 11/12, and again in 
daylight on July 12, successful distant raids 
were made against em*my aerodromes, and on 
tliejast date the railway sidings at Saarburg 
wiM-e attacked, all our iiuiehiiies returniiig in 
sufi ly. Then eaiiie a few days of had weather, 
which prevented the di.staiit work, and es|io- 


eially rlauiped dowm the ardour of the enemy. 
On July 14 we accounted for 16 of the enemy’s 
machines with a loss of only three to ourselvoa ; 
we also dropped 19 tons of bombs on back areas. 
In the next two days Offenburg and Thionvillo 
were successfully bombed and good bursts were 
observed on each occasion, while all our ina- 
chine.s came hack without injury. • 

On July 16/17 our aviation service played a 
brilliant part in the battle, attacking w'ithout 
cessation tho Marne bridges, dropping five tonn 
of explosives, and thus hampering the passage 
of the Oc'rman troojjs. Tho latter, attacked by 
inachine-gim fire and bombs when they were on 
the iiortlann and southern banks of the river, 
were eonstanfly compell(‘d to scatter to 
seek safety. A bridges tlirown ov"or the river ai, 
Dormans was destroytMl, arid the w’aggons 
which were cro.ssing by it sank in the river. 
Twenty-one tons of explosives were drojiped in 
these operations, and a further 14 tons during 
the night. X'iolent exfJosions and fires w'eie 
cause I at the station of Maison Bleue, at Coney, 
Les Phnpes and Hazoches. Our aviators also 
jieeounted foi‘ 29 (hu'iuan machines and fivt^ 
c-aptive Iralloons. 

During the night of July 16/17 more raids 
were made into (icrmany, and w^oi’ks at Hagen- 
dingeii north of M(>tz and tho Burhaeh works 
near 8aai‘l)rueken wM>re bombed, and also a 
(h^rinau aerodrome. During the day on July 17 
our machines sueeessfully attacked the railway 
sidings at J’hionvillo. in all eases without 
loss. On this day Lieutenant Quentin Roose- 
velt, the youngest sou of Colonel Rooscv’elt, 
w as brought dowui in an aerial comliat. He w as 
an able and siiceessful aviator, and his loss was 
much deplortMl. 

The Germans did not do very much in the 
way of retaliation for our aviators’ exploits, 
but they succeeded in bomlnng a camp of 
German prisoners, JO miles from tlie front near 
Troyes, killing 04 and wounding 74, besides 
two French guards. 

The Bt‘nz Chemical AV’^orks at Mannheim were 
ngaiii the oViject of attack during the night of 
.Inly 18/19, as also tlu^ station at Heidelberg 
and the Vilast furnaces at Biuhaeh and Wa^l- 
gasson, near Saarbriickcai, in all eases with 
considerable effect ; also two trains were hit by 
bombs, brought to a standstill, and then sub- 
jwted to machine-gun fire. Tho powder factory 
at Oberiidorf, 40 miles south-east of Strassburg, 
wiia also attacked, and hursts were observed on * 
various buildiuKS. This was the fiivst time that 
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thiA place and Heidelberg had been the objec- 
tives of British airmen. About eighth tons of 
bombs wore dropped on the Mons- Valenciennes 
railroad and six more on the railways at 
Courtrai, Seclin and Lille. The weather w»Ui 
very bad on this occasion, and two of our 
machines failed to return. 

The activity of our air service wiis con- 
tiiuuHl during July 19 and 20 in the iinme- 
(liiite areti of fighting on the Marne. British 
mid French bombing • niixchines paid special 
attention to the crossings over th(' river; in 
many cas<*s they hindered progress consider- 
ably, and in some completely stop])ed the 
enemy’s supply service, while they attacked 
with vigour both with machine-guns and 
bombs the concentration* of troops which ‘the 
iuiemy was preparing lor his counter-attacks in 
the endewour to stop the advance of the 
Allies’ flank attack. At Oulchy-le-Chatcau, 
Fere-eu-Tardenois, Fisrnes, Bazoches, and in- 
deed along the whole rear zone of tiui battle, 24 
tons of V>ombs were dn^pped d jring the ‘day 
and another 28 tons during the night, thus 
harassing enormously the enemy’s liiics of 
communication and the movem(*uts of botli 
troops and convoys. A violent fire broke 
out at Vouzlers, and .fires were als<.t seen 
at Fens at Fisines, and explosions were 


noted at Tiaon railway sbition. Besides 
all t his, British and French low-flying planes 
fought in close combination with the infantry. 

On the night of July 21/22 distant attm*ks 
w'ore again carrieil out by the Independent 
Air Force. . The railway sidings at Lunes, 
south-east of Mezieros, were tr»>ated to a ton 
of bombs. Mannheim w'as again attacked, 
and the Badische Anilin und Soda Factory was 
also attacked, a.s was a factory south -I'ast of 
Zwcihriiekeu. Ja)w - flying aeroplanes attaekt'd 
anil hit five trains, bringing tliem to a stand- 
still, while the anti-aircraft defences of search- 
lights and guns were also attacki'd and great 
damage done to tIuMii, and this without any loss 
to our own men. 

On July 22 the very important powder 
factory at Rottweil, on the Ncckar, was 
attacked and a severe expIosit>n (*ausi*d, a the 
bieaking out wliich could l)e seen (50 miles 
aw^ay, and this without any loss to our own men. 

This brief account of the aeroplane work will 
show what a large ])urt it now playoil in the 
operations. The air service was heeomiiig 
more and more an integral portion of (he 
fighting services. 

The successful counter-stroke of the Freiudi 
was a hard luit for the (feiinans to crack, hut 
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tlioy (lid th<*ir l)(‘s(. to it away. Thus, 

1 lu^ Kolnisrhe Volk'^zeituftfj said : 

'rin* plan* anti of FochV <‘Oiint«.‘r*ot£t*iisivtJ won* 

j)rn>^r*rilMa| for iiiin ]>y (hw iiicasunis of thr (Jerinuti 
Army (Najiirjiind. 'J’hc' fiinti and j)lac(' must Jinvt* 
n|)pojir<*d far favouralih^ to in that l»is countor- 

was conducted liero against the right flank 
f>t liic (icrrnati uttac^k on tin* Marne at the inoineiit 
wh'Mi tic migld hclicve tliat the German rivsorves were 
fiehl south of tlie Mnriu5 by his strong couiiler-nttuck 
flicre iininediatcly before. His at tack, w'hieli was again 
carrie«l out M'ith tlio aiil of a very strong squadron of 
tanks, liad lh») jucliminary siicircss which a strong 
inasycd olhaisive thrust usually obtains. Hv’cn if the 
attack had been expectetl by the Geriruin Coininand, 
the momentary surpriso necessarily succeeded locally 
to a certain extent, so that in some placw penetru*i<»n 
was possible. Hut tho peiiof ration never aTnounftd 
to ji brcak thnnigh, this b(*ing prevented by tlie tough 
rcsistam-c of the German troops in the line, and also by 
the intervention t»f our r(*serves, which wer<’ not, as 
Foeh ptuhaps believed, l•mploved on the Marne, InU 
ranaitied at the disposal of tho eornmand on this front. 

. . . The next b'W days will shovv*^ wliether Foeh w'ill 
continue his eoimter-offeiisi ve or whethtu it is n pa?sing 
cpi'-oth*, lca\iiu' no great traces behind. 

Aiiothof ("xctisp, inadtJ in a Ih'rlin t(*lograiii 
to (ho saiiio iiovvsjtapor, was that th<^ (Jeniuiiis 
wen* l)otiayed f)y tluur own troops. 

VVe have, now that we know it positively, no ground 
for eoneealing the fact that in the rmiks of the (ieritinn 
troops there were deserters to the enemy who iitili/.cd 
their knowledge of our plaie’ for base trt?ach<;rv to 


the FatluTland and their eomrndos in arms. Tlie/^ 
inforined the eiuaiiy of the German fdatis, and the 
Fn rich in eonseciueiice iiat ifnilly had a certain advantage. 

Tt was also, seeing wliat had occurred, 
n(‘(*('ssary to look upon the gr(*at inarch on 
Paris as no longtu* a certainty. 

It cannot be* tl.a* objj'ct of every military operation 
in all cireumstanccs to attain doflni||ir( ond^. Tho 
vicl»jrioii-' military operation of the third week of 
July aroused various presumptious among tho popula- 
tion fu)t wan Milt 0(1 by the actual conditi(niH, not to 
speak of tlios(* mIu) on July Hj were (d.Hcjlutely oort^iti 
that Hinderduirg would (tarry out an nttaek on Paris, 
t)ur ifulitary command is priahad' enough, in every 
case acting after ‘‘ojisideration of the actual conditions 
to attain its decisions. 

It adds : 

West of Heims our attack on the ?'oiithern hank 
(*f till’ Marne had quite? a definite object, it was to 
extend our battle front, ^’ho attack succeeded, although 
the enemy was forcwuriuHl. Hut from all parts of 
the neighbourir>g Wesferri front iIk? Fivnch Ooinmander 
dr(‘W troops upon troo|)s to undertake an at luck on a 
grand scab* em the (hrmnn pii.-itions. ITe thereby 
ccanpelled tlu* Gennaii tro()/)s to make? .m [airtial retire- 
ment. 

Xt) one can study the record ol^ the war 
during the month of August without seeing that 
all along tho lin(> from the Ysor t() the Soinine* 
tho .si.aation was becoming more and more 
favourable to the Allies. 
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Results of the First two Days. 

O N July 25, 1918, General Goilraiul 
advancing some 1,000 yards on a 
front of PIJ miles beyond the line 
SI. H ilaire-le-Grand-Souaiii-Mesnil, 
n'gained ih<' whole of the Main*de-Massiges 
and reoecui)ied the positions which had liecn 
h(»ld before the German advance of .Inly 15. 
Jn this operation 1,100 |)risoncrs, 200 machine' 
guns and seven guns were takf^n. 

On the other extremily of the French line 
Mangin occupied a liiu? from tiu* west of Stu‘s- 
soiis to the east of Oulchy-le-C’hutcau, Imving 
retaken during the day Villt'inoutoirc and 
captured Oulchy-la-VAlle and Oulchy-lc-Clia- 
teaii. The fighting at Villemonuare was 
very violent, tlie mimerous grotto liouses in 
th(' sides of the hill forming strong points 
from which it was difliciilt to,drive the Germans. 

Tlu» Genii n rc^sistance was now Vt’ginning to 
stiffen up. A new German army under \T)n 
Eben was thrust in between the armies of von 
Hutier and von Boehn, aiul otlier divisions 
were luirried up until thirty were adiled to the 
original thirty which had been engaged between 
Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne ; of* the.se 
at least forty were on the portion of th<i field 
between SoLssons and Reims. At each ex- 
tremity of the French line on the western side* 
of Jleims tht) Germans were making desperate 
efforts to maintain their ground. CounftT- 
Voi. XIX.— Part 2^8. 


f ’OMM ENT — A \I ERICAN AND 

f'uENC'H Beach 

TAKE FisMES - 
Fichtinc in vwi: Air 
191 S Mis Dispositions — 

at taeks \M‘re mad(' aiul two simmII siu*(*cssf*s 
were ohtaitR‘d alxmt N’rigriy. while on (he Sois- 
sons-Chateau-'riiicrry innd ||u‘ r.illwny station 
<»f be PlessiiT* 1 1 iileii M'jis retnk(‘n hy the t Jer- 
inans. But all these gains u.ie of no raal 
utility, ns they were soon snhnuTged )»en(‘ath 
t lie (‘V’<*l'-flc»wing tide of Fren<‘h sneccss. 

Still, th<* addil ional for( rs eniployr*d and the 
energy ivitli w hieli fii(‘y wero nsod made t h(» 
a<l\‘an<'»* i>f tho .Allies more dill ren If . Ks|)eeially 
was this flu cjise north of tli(‘ ()iir(*<j. Meri; an 
advaiM’t' i>f Mangin's troops along the Aisiuj 
had to 1)0 held off to sa\e that jiortion 
of the ti'o«>ps which liad been engaged in th<j 
German tln iist l<»v\ards I he .Marne. It was 
also ilillienlf f(*r the hVeneh, l)e<'ausr* from 
the* heights on the northern side of the Aisrn^ 
their ti'oo|>s a<l\'aneing south of it al«aig the 
river eould Ire taken in flank. Tin* forward 
movemiiit of tlu‘ Frcneh south of the ()urc(| 
on the previous day had b<*eti v’t'iy vigorous, 
hut had been lield r»n the left near the rivT*r by 
German ;ii1 illriy near Xanteuil notre-Darne 
and Bniycres ; I he.se po.sitions wert* ev'idcntiy 
clung to .so as to hold hack Mm? Frcneh from 
Fere-en-Tardenois, whieli was an important 
railway station on thc^ (ieiinan line of eomaiii- 
nication.s. More to the south, how<*vT*r, the 
opposition was not so great, and they expe- 
rienced but little artillery fire, which shoviT*d 
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tliai tlio (Jerinan giiii« \vei*e being innvixl bark- 
for fear of raptiu*e. Fere-oii-Tanlenois 
liad been under distant artillery fire for ( he la.st 
two or three day«, and it was evident that this 
point was also being abandoned, as largo firf^s 
lioin burning stores were clearly soon ; other 
.irpots near Ctilchy-lc -Chateau wore also fire<l. 

Tlie advance was now being ojiposed almost 
rnlin ly by squads of machine-guns, oaiefully 
cnstwaiced in holes or in the bordei*s of woods 
Mild sometimes up in trees. Tlieir capture 
invoh ed deday, for to have carried tla^m directly 
would liave resulted in heavy losses, and it was 
(hereforo necessary to outflank tlieiu and take 
tiic'iii in rear. This was done, but it naturally 
slowed the ratc^ of the forward movement. The 
imloucdunl character of the woods in this 
district was a great advantage to tlie (Jermans, 
MS they affordcnl cover from aerojilancs and also 
^ood n'arguard positions. As thc^ villages wctc* 
letakc'ii. the usual tales of brutality, jiillagc*. 
Mtid violenee were i<*couiit.ed by tlic* f<‘w in- 
Imlutants. Sueh acts as these did not tend to 
make' the troo|)s when they eaptuivd (dcrjiiaiis 
merciful in tlu^ii* treatnuait of them. 

On the sejuth of tlie Oureq Degoutte’s army 
with tlie Americans caossod the >santeuil 
brook, taking the village of Coincy, and the 
grc*ntcM‘ part of t he Tournelle wood, advancing 
tlirough t iui F<>re Forest up to a line c'xtcaiding 
iroin Le-tdiarmel to Beuvardos. De Mitry’s 
sriuy continued in part on the soiitli side (»f tlio 
.Marne between Reuil and Doniiaus, while 
part of his troops tienef iatcd into tlie forest 
of lliz, thus making a lino in connexion with 
J)cgoutt(\ Tlie (lerriiaiis delivered a strong 
countei -at tack in tlio region of Dormans, and 
succeeded in oec'upying for a time a small wood 
al)ont a mile north of Trcloup, and also the 
^illagt^ of (Miassina, V>ut they wvrc' spccnlily 
driven out by a counter attack ; while farther 
c^asl, Bc^rthelot, fighting hard, ]uishcMl up lioth 
sides of the upper valley of the Arc Ire*, (^s|>eci- 
<dly betw'oc^n St. Euphraise and V'rigny. It 
was at this point that the Italians were acting 
with the French of Berthelot’s army. This 
attack, protected by General Oouraud’s advanco 
on the east of Heims, was becoming vc*ry 
dangc^rous to the left hank of the (Jermiui 
v'edge. Up ui north the Germans were; 
liolding tight to the linos which ran from Villc- 
luontoire to the Aisne. Especially important 
for t];tein was it to cover the railway over that 
river which they had constructed botw'een Missy- 
>>ur-Aisne and Senuoise, to connect the single 


lino running along the north bank of the Aisne 
with the double line on the south bank going 
to Reims, whieh greatly facilitated the bringing 
up of supplies to the great depot at Eisnu‘S. 

This point was situated in the ccMitre of tho 
country into whic*h the* irruption of the; Gc'rmana 
haci takc;n plac'c, and it was therefore; a fairly 
(*asy task to sujiply the; troops from it by 
wlu'cle'd e*an‘iage, (In* most distant peiint 
Iw'ing hardly 10 iuile*s from it, hut oriere Fisinos 



GENKHAL VON EBEN. 
(kanmonded a fvcrman Army on the Vfarne. 

W'e*re‘ lost, road tiMrw['nrt lnul (u be use-d right 
bae*k to the Aisne. Il will l;e* si*(‘U, t lieie'fore*, 
how ini|H)rtant tor I In* supply of t he; (b*rinau 
iroo[»s was tin* rnilroad wiiieli l»*d from Oulchy 
back by Icre-e'U-d'ardenois thiougli Ra/o<‘h<‘S 
HIM I t ln'iiee* ( ow ards Heims, w hile 1 Jn* line ironi 
Ba/.oclie*s to Senuoise* across (he* Aisne, whi<*li 
eiuihleel this line* to )>* fed, was also of gre‘at 
monM*nt to the*m. 'fhe* ill considc'red nmve- 
meiit of the* ene*my lia<l le <l l<» liis Ihrusting out 
force's which we j-e in 1 lie inse lve*s iusuOie-ii nt tor 
dc'fence; whe‘n \igoreaisly al(a<*k<*d, and the; 
conse*ep letice was (hat, («» save* tlie*se* troops 
from disaste*!*, large* i(*iuforc( iiie iits had to 1 m^ 
brought in. 'Diis involved an e>vi*rcj(>w'ding of 
the; are;a, because, while* the exhanst«*ei troops 
had to he rclieveMl, othe*rs }iad to take; up flat 
dcf<;nsive to cover their retreat, and tlie conse;- 
quence was that the; roads w'e*rc occupied >>y 
tlic inareliing to and fro of mem and by king 
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PRESIDENT POINGARfi AT GHATEAU-THIERRY. 


supply eoluiniis. Th<‘se wvre particularly open 
to attack from the air, and the Allied aviators 
acted vigorously against them. 

The eai>ture (»f Oulchyde-Cluiteau was of 
great moment, as it dominated the crossing 
of the Ourec] along the Chateau-Thierry roa<l 
and closed the riv^er valley and the road 
gt>ing frofu the west towards Fere. It had, 
moreover, lieen (irie of the (Jermari advanced 
depots, although not so important lus F'ere, 
wlicre many n)ads met, which, radiating out, 
.S('rverl to supply the German forces from 
Ghateau-Thierry to Chatilloii-sur-Marne. Hie 
situation of the German advanced troops was 
iM'coming more and more hazardous. 

The whole count ry fnnn the front hack as far as 
the valh'yof the Vesle was now <roming under 
French artill(a*y tiro, which rendered their 
road comimuiieations, at no time very good, 
still !Uor<‘ piecarious. Fresh fires and ex- 
plosions w(>re seen, wliieh showcxl that they 
began to appreciate that “ the battle to wip 
])c'ace was not going in their favour. Gradu- 
ally the Allied troops were converging on 
Fere, and it could not bo long before it fell into 
their hands. 

Notwithstanding the many counter-attacks 
made by the Germans the position of the 
Allies on the ^western aide of the German 


.salient continued to improve. They wero 
now within four miles of Fere -on -Tardenois, 
and a considerable advance had been made 
through the forest of Fere and the Forest of 
Riz, and more to the east the troops were still 
advancing. From Kpornay the enemy had 
wit hdrawn and Reiiil hod been abandoned. 

The caYiture of Chateau -Thierry made 
this town valuable as a supply centre for the 
French troops, which greatly facilitated their 
progress. On the other han<l, the hurt that 
Fere-en-Tardenois was practically uscles.s for 
the (k^rinans was very detrimental to them, 
as there was no other station available ns a rail- 
head in t he country in which they were operat- 
ing, and the supply of the large number of 
troops that wero concentrated there was be- 
coming more and more difficult, being depen- 
flent on road transport. The inherent mistake 
of the German advance was bearing full fruit. 
They had undertaken a movement which had 
not sufficient breadth and which was open to 
attack on Ixith sides. They had refused to 
believe that the French hod sufficient numbers 
available to attack them on their right and had 
to suffer the consequences. They had lost 
25,000 prisoners, and their casualties amounted 
in all probability to not less than 120,000. 

The official bulletins on the German side^ 
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of course, admitted no fail\ire. On July 23 
we were informed that the Allies in the early 
morning, after summoning thoir reserves, con- 
tinued their mass attacks. “ Oeneral von 
Boehn’s army had completely defeated many 
enemy thrusts. The French and Americans 
again suffered very heavy lessees. lietvveen 
Noyant and Hartennes the enemy storinoci 
five times in vain. On both sides of Ville- 
•montoire the enemy temporarily gained some 
ground, but our counter-attack drove him 
back, re-captiu*ed the village, and the dense 
masses of the enemy when retreating were 
fired at by our artillery. 

“ Nortli of the Ourcq our annihilating fire 
smashed enemy attacks. Tanks which pierced 
our lines were shot to pieces. Troops fighting 
l>etweon the Ourcq and the Marne repulsed 
strong enemy attacks. We drove the enemy 
back by a counter-thrust from the height 
north-east of Hocourt and from the Chatelet 
Wood. 

“ South-west of Reims lieavy combats lasted 
during the whole day. The enemy in four 
violent partial attacks advanced repeatedly in 
vain. North of the Ardre the French, besides 


white and coloiii^ ti*oops, also threw Italians 
and British into the fray. The attack of the 
It^ilians only feebly developed and was rapidly 
crihshed.*’ But notwitfisUmding all these fa- 
vourable official reports althougli this battle 
wius to have boon the final blow the Oermau 
newspapers were now beginning to take a loss 
optimistic view about the situation. 

iMajor Endres in the MUnchner Neueste 
Nachrichteu, writing on July 21, said ; “ War 

is a hanl trade and the strategic - tactical 
ivsults of every single operation, as of tho 
whole, is bound up with assumptions that with 
the liest goodwill do not always mat-erialize, 
. . . The more the country learns that France 
is still very strong ; that America has more than 
half a million soldiers in France, and that by 
the U-boat war alone she cannot be prevented 
from contimially sending material and trans- 
ports to Francis ; that, finally, tho English Army 
‘is in good condition, aiul with strength made 
up stands prepared for battl(% tho more will the 
country appreciate the magnificent porfor- 
inaiice of our troo|)s, and all the more will it 
be in a posit ion to look t hings in the face as 
th<*y really are, with iron detc>rinination. It 



French engineers salving the pontoon bridge thrown across the 

MARNE AT CHATEAU-THIERRY BY THE GERMANS, 

And which had been cot adrift by them In their hasty retreat. 
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never hurts an <*flicient people to see olearlv 
the diflicnlties of the position. Here iii the 
west it may bo weeks before the initiative that 
(hmeral Foeh has seized eomes a)a;ain to our 
side. In this situation any undue haste wouki 
1)0 amateurish and dangerous, and tlierefore 
will certainly he avoided ; and nny nervous- 



FRENCH MINES EEFT BY THE GERMANS 
AS TRAPS FOR TANKS. 


ness at hona^ would he useless and also un- 
necessary.” 'riui fatuity of these eoiuiuents 
must be (n'idimt to every nuider. 

There was evidence, too, that the retreat was 
having a discouraging effect on the (Jerman 
population. 1'he Colorjtie Gazette on July 23 
said : ” (kaieral Foch’s attack luis caused 

p(>ssimism in (k^rmany. T)ui dismal ones are 
going round with their heads bowed, uttering 
luguhrioiLS cries and (aideavouring, behind tlie 
concise statements of tile otlicial re|>orts [of 
which examples liavo lieen giv^in above] to 
discox’i r all kinds of }>ad sufipressod events. 

. . . I*eo))|e who haye not learned in four 
yiMirs of war to accept the (?n(>niy’8 otlicial 
reports w'ith the sharjiost criticism, ought to 
ri'gard with etpial distrust all rumours which 
enan-ge wlienever hard movements occur. . . . 
Fifdd-grey soldiers of the most varied ranks 
competed wdth the civil population in tlie 
streets, the tavern or the railw’ay, to announce 
(piite openly what cvi^ry one of thtMu had 
heard, and professional spies only needed to 


keep their ears open in onler to obtain im- 
portant hints. They gave their employei*8 
timely information. Stateincnts from perjured 
traitors were nckkid. The consequence was 
that the enemy east of Reims evaded [!] our 
attack, which could not come to full execution ” 

What apparently rankled most in the 
(kM'tnan mind was that “ General Foch’s whole 
otTensive w'as in many respects a surprise, 
owing to the statements mad(' by prisoners • 
taken from many detachments of troops, in 
w hi>se view no Knienb^ attack was planned on 
this front.*’ This shows a credulous state of 
mind which one w^ould hardly Jiave attributed 
to so expert a body as the German General 
Staff, and also shows that their Intelligence 
l)cpai‘tincnt was singularly at fault. “ It 
was also a sur])rise owing to the employment 
of masses of tanks which had covcu* from view 
(hiring their ap|>roach in the high cornfiedds^ 
'riius, the first days of battle brought the 
adversary, besides a gain of ground, prisoners 
and booty. His losses then begin to iiicreaso 
frightfully, and it may be assumed that he has 
now more dead than we have had in all the 
offensives this year together.” 

One can only express surprise that the 
Goiogne Gazette dirl not say that we had 
more dead than living on this Front ! Georg 
Wegener wrote : “ The enemy ruthlessly em- 
ployed cv^ery m<^ans knowm to modern w^arfan* — 
shcdls of aU ealibn^s, gas, airmen’s bombs, 
infantry at tacks prt^pared by artillery fire and 
supported by butt le air squadrons ; i^ven cavalry ; 
ab(jvo all, tanks w^ere assembled in enormous 
number, and advanced disregarding all volley 
tiring by our artillery.” How extremely 
wicked of the enemy to use such dri*adful means 
of war ! Frederick the Great remarked, w hen 
he luid found the futility of asking his men to 
attack without tiring, that it would be as 
reasonable to expect them to assault with 
l)roomsti(*,ks as not to use their muskets ; no 
doubt Herr Wegener would have liked us to 
make use of tlie former. 

On July 27 the armies of Oegoutt^ and De 
Mitry followed up the retreat of the German 
forces, which on this date became more pro- 
nounced ; in fact, our outposts during the night 
of July 20-27 had already reported tliat a 
definite retreat had begun. The Germans still 
fought rearguard aotions, but the pressure of 
the Allies against them was too strong for then^ 
to attempt to maintain any definite position. 
With no specially marked incidents all along a. 
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lino of over 20 miles from tVie valley of Iho 
Ourcq to the .south-east, from Oulchy-le- 
Ohatenii to fhn Ardro, above Bligriy, the retreat, 
was general, to a line extending from Bruy«h*e8 
Villeneuvo-sur- Fore — Clourmont — Passy- G r guy 
— CAiisles — Neiiville-aux-Larris to Chaumuzy. 
'Phe Germans were falling baek unit by 
unit, by alternate companies or machiiie-gim 
squads, followed up closely by our advanced 
guards reinforced by tank.s. The weather wa.s 
cold with heavy squalls of raifi, and tliis, com- 
bined with the fire of our aiiiiun, who not- 
withstanding the unpropitious circuinstaiicHM 
still manage<l to keep tho aii’, throw them into 
a good deal of confusion. The whole lino of 
the IVrarnc? was now in our hands, and tlu^ vall<*y 
of Oulchy-lo-Cliateau enable<I tho troops to 
push still furtlier through Ooincy and the 
forest of Fore towards Fero-en-Tanknois, from 
which point the French were only three mil<\s 
away at V’illeneiivo and Bruyrh'os. Tn tluj 
centre, from tho cranio between Ghat i I Ion a fid 
Domians, the Allio.s pushed forward tlirough 
Reiiil in the one direction and from Dormans 
in the other, while on the Ardre tho British 
troops pusliefl through Marfaux to Chaumuzy, 
and this still more threatened tho left flank of 
the German salient. The entire forest oi 
Fere wtvs now in the Allies’ hands, and tho 
retreat of tho.(»ormans was suniciently dis- 
organized to allow the French cavalry to pr(‘ss 
hard on the ht^els of the retiring troops, wlio 
sHifferod very heavily in the fighting whkdi 
ensued. 


Onr aviators, flying o\’(m* the enemy's front 
line and over the communications along th«' 
Dormans - Feie road and the (^hateaii 'Phiorry — 
Fismes roa<l, and that which led from Dormans 
to V'^ille-en-Tardenois, report e«l that the whole 
of the German rear was in a state of (*onfusion ; 
f imt the liigh road to Fere was hlocket I by 
lorrif's and troops for 1 1 hours, which ga v’e the 
Allied aviators a magnificent target, ft. may 
here be remarked that hctwiHMi .Inly 15 and 
duly 22 the French air stpiadrons dropped 
along the' hattk^ front ov<'r 182 ton.s of bomh.s 
in ilaylight oprrations, atal over 102 tuns 
during the night. 'Plu^ tanks also laid proverl 
to bo a giH'at siiocoss. Facli tank stH*ti«ni on au 
avoiago acconntcil fur 15 to 20Gorinaf) maebino 
guns, afid in sonu'. plac4‘s whole hattories of 
field guns wore rapturod. The ground througl: 
whi4’h tho forces wcni now advancing was 
difliiailt, consisting of woods, thi<*k fon'sts, 
and slopf's * rowncd by comman<ling plat<*aux 
which ga\'o oxoolk'iit positions fi»r nuichitu' gun 
d<*t achments f(» tiro along t}a> lino of approac'h. 
"Pla'rc was hnt lit! If' artilk'iy tin*, as tlu^ (as- 
inans sceiiif'd to withfirawing thf'ir guns for 
fear of capture. 

South f)f tho Om‘C({, nf*nr V’^ilkaif'uvi*. a very 
pretty engagemfiut took jiiaee betw(?en tlm 
American and French trotips and the Gerfnans 
defending the frf)nt of Fore-f'ii-Tanlf^nois. 
Gt'rinan guns wi'ro in action on the Butte-de- 
Clialmont above Oulchy, a high bare hill just 
north of the Ourcq, which commatids an 
extensive view over the country to the 'north 
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and eaat, and others oi> the hign ground 
of Senn^ijos, which swept across towards 
VilJeneuvo, but Mangin’s troops nortJi of the 
Oiircq threatened the guns at Oiilchy and coin- 
pelle<l them to retire, and this enabled the 
French to bring up inor’e artillery to the high 
ground alxjut V'illenciive after they had 
captured Bruyores, and thiLS to overpower the 
guns at Scringes, w-hile Fere was brought under 



REMOVING THE FUSE FROM AN UN. 
EXPLODED GERMAN SHELL. 


lire from a range of liUlo more tlian two miles. 
East of Heims progress was also made, the 
French taking Mont-sans-Norn and 200 
prisoners. 

The wdiole ground down to the Oureq was 
thus doniinale<l by the French fire, and 
grinlimlly the enemy withdrew to the otlier 
side ot the river. Fere-eu-Tardenois w'as 
oc<‘upied on July 28, wliile Bert helot’s troops 
pressed on towarils Olizy et Violaine and An- 
thenay. It will thus be soon that in the centre 
and on the right of the Allies considerable 
progr(»ss hotl lieen made, V>ut on Mangin’s 
extreme left no groat success liad been at- 
tained ; still, the position into wdiich the 
Uermans had been forced left their lino at a 
dang(*rous angle to the position wliich the 
Fren(*h Tenth Army occupied. 

Oil July 28 Mangiri struck with great vdgfmr 
and made a considerable wlvance, in w^hich 
the tvio British divisions, the loth and 34th, 
ho had wdth him played a notable part. They 
hod ^already participated in the fighting on 
July 23. acting on the loft of Mangin s troops 
and assisting in the capture of Borzy-le-Sec 
and Farcy -Tigny. According to a French 


account they again fought most brilliantly, 
and when Mangin’s forward movement began 
they acte^i as a Rank guard while the French 
crossed the brook in front of Cugny and ad- 
variced on the Butte-de-Chalmont. On this 
day the I'esistance met with was chiefly of a 
rear-guard character, consisting of machine-gun 
detachments, and the French took tl^ hill with 
very little loss ; this was doubtless due to the 
fact that the Germans were conscious of the 
preasure that was being made against their 
left by the troops advancing in the direction o/ 
Fere -en -Tard enois. 

On July 20 the principal attack was delivered 
by the British, their objective being the line 
of heights beyond the village of Grand Ro/.oy. 
Here they met a determined resistance, as it 
was still the object of the Germans to keep 
back the Allied left, and they had concentrated 
in this part of the battlefield a considerable 
luunber of guns, while the infantry held on 
with determination to the village and woods 
in its neighbourhood fn the early morning 
the attack went forward, and in spite of all the 
German efforts the British carried the poinLs 
aimed at, while on their right the French 
carried the ground to the south-east of 
Beugneux between that/ village and Corbi^ny 
farm, and also captured the Butte-de- 
Chalmont. . But Beugneux itself, which the 
British attacked, was very strongly defended 
and the attack was held there. At 2.30 p.iu. 
the British again advanced up very difTicult 
open ground and nuuie some progress. The 
attack Hoems to have come to a standstill at 
nightfall. 

Meanwhile the French took the crests 
of tlio heights looking down on the valley of 
the Crise, but the resistance of the Germans 
becfimo greater, and the advance w^as in 
consequence slower. Nevertheless the British 
15th Division in front of Villemontoire took 
the Chateau and Park of Buzaney on the 30th. 
On the upper Oureq the Americans took 
Sorgy and Roncheres, and still further to 
the east towards Villers-Agron. The main 
road from Dormans to Reims was thus inter- 
rupted. The fighting round Sergy was of a 
very bitter character, and the village changed 
liands no less than four times. After the 
Americans had captured it for the first time 
the 4th Guards Division, composed of fresh 
troops that had just come up, attacked with 
considerable vigour, but were eventually driven ♦ 
back. On re-entering the village after one*of 
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order. Thoro is no doubt that the Gonnona made 
a great effort to penetrate our advancing line 
in this direction, but the united efforts of the 
Americana and Britisli, combined with the 
French troops, stopped them, though not 
without severe fighting. 

The Ourcq above Fdi*e was now completely 
in the Allies’ hands, and in the centi*e generally 
considerablo progivaa was rnade though on 
the extreme flanks the Oermans still clung to 
their ground with great tenacity ; especially 
was this the case in the valley of the Ardiv, 



these counter-attacks, the Americans found 
that their wounded had been bayonetiMl, 
The Germans hero htvl placed machino guns 
in the church and also in a building which 
bore the Rod Cross flag. The fighting was 
continuous and violent throughout the whole 
day. The Germans made attack after attiVik, 
in which they sometimos made a little progress, 
only to be driven back by counter-strokes, and 
hand-to-hand encounters took place on many 
occasions, but at the end of the day the Guards 
Division was Anally beaten and ha«l to retire. 

The Gormans had also mossed troops behind 
Scringes, with a view to extend the attack they 
made on Sergy, but they wore observed by the 
An^ericans, who brought a heavy fire of artillery 
to beaf on them and drove them back in dis- 



ll'rctn h ojjtctal photographs , 

PkRH.BN.TAKDRNOIS. . 

Above : The Old Market House. In centre, 
a main street after the recapture of the town. 
Below : The Place de la R^publique. '* 
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where indeed it was vitally necessary for them 
to hold on to prevent the cutting off of a con* 
Bidcraldc portion of their ti’oops. 

July ^10 and 31 hrouglit no important modi- 
ficatkm in the position. On thc^ formei datt^ 
the Hritislv on both sides of St. Euphraise were 
counter-attacked by tin* (lermans, but- they 
failed to cajiturc* the village, h'urther efforts of 
the (lermans round S(‘rgy, totlie east of Oulchy, 
and to the north-east of here wer<? also in vain, 
and the Americans took th(' village of Scringes. 

A great di^d of th<^ fighting, as has been seen, 
took place in woods which were practically 
in an uninjured condition. The (lermans 
had foresiMMi this aial had issued sp<'cial 
instructions for the conduct of their troo]>s in 
th(‘ir fighting in the forests. U wivs jKiinted 
out that the dense woods would be defended 
by tho i'rench on t he boivlers ; tboso of less 
dense (rharacter wfuild be (lefen<h*d in depth by 
sections. Reserv es would be found along t h<‘ 
roads near ojicn spaces and in rear of the 
woods, and guns and machine guns would be 
posted ill such a way as to sweep down tb<‘ 
roads and rides heading through them, (.^iin- 
passes would have to be mad<^ froo use <if, to 
keep the direction of attacd^ (orrcctly. Maps 
were to lie marked w ith minute aceuracy show- 


ing meeting- places and cro.s.S'roads where units 
could be re-forinod. Grenades were forbidden ; 
the reason for that is evident — they would, at 
such close quarters among trees be as dangerous 
to the users as to tho.se they were thrown at. 
Light trench mortars and machine guns, rifles 
and pistols wei*e all to be u.sed. Lachrymatory 
sliells were to be employed, luit tl^ey were not to 
be used for an hour before the attack. The 
infantry advance was to be made in a thin 
line with machine guns, but such a formation 
could <mly be employed in thin forests ; wlien 
the wood was dense, tlu* troops were to remain 
on or near the i*oads, while the borders and 
flanks of the wood should he swept by machine 
guns from favourable ground. Small local 
reserves shoidd be kept in learliness to move 
forw’ard along the roads behind tlie advanced 
line of infantry. Attempts should (*onstantly 
be made to outflank the enemy’s posts and to 
circle round the woods. Wdien the rear of* 
a wood was reached, drums should be beaten 
to show the enemy he was surromuhMl and to 
inform tho German troops of the position of 
the troops oncireling various points. Guns 
should ulw’ays be kept tmiz/Je forward ; this 
would, of course, inv^olve man handling to get 
them forward. 
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ARKIVAL OF ITALIANS ON THH FRONT IN FRANCK. 


Tho «anu? orders eontained also interesfin^ 
remarks on the necessity for concealing the 
movements of tho German troops. 'Fhey were 
informed liow im|)ortaiit it was that e\'ery 
soldier should do all in his power to pn^vent 
the presence of his unit on the front being 
suspected. Any infringement of the regula- 
tions was liable to draw fire an<l imperil the 
life of the man himself anil his comrades. 
Troops were to obey scrupulously all orders 
given them by sentinels. They wen* ordered 
ti<3 take cover from aeroplanes by remaining 
motionless, hiding in the shade, or lying <lown, 
and no one was to move unless it was imptu’a* 
lively necessary. Tho men were instruct (*d, 
when the bombing aeroplanes wei<^ about, never 
to itMuain in large groups, but to scatter over 
the ground and, as far as possible, to remain 
in the shade. They were iii’ged to close 
cooperation in all cases, j3art icularly in hel])ing 
veliieles in distress, and clearing roads, c*tc. 
By doing this they would facilitate the jiiish 
fonvard and so improve the situation. It will 
be observed that the failure of the (iermans, at 
any rate, was not duo to th(* want of carcd’iil 
instructions and training. 

Tho taking of Oulchy-le-Chateau on July 2.1, 
wilh Vil lemon toire on the same date, opened 
the way to the capture of the plateau of 


Hart(‘iUH*s, which could now he attackisl Oolli 
from th(^ south tittfi north. 'Phe Gcrmim 
situation li(*re was rendered more precarious 
by the capture of Bir/.53ncy on July .*1(1 and of 
Grand Itozoy and Beugiieux on August. I. 
This made it iMisira* to take Harfemu‘s, whieh 
wiis tarried tin tht^ evening of the saint* datti. 
Tt was attack(‘d tai thrt‘e sitles hy Kraneo- 
British troops, anti although at first the (ka*- 
inaiis resisted with staut* tenacity, they were 
vinahle tt> withstand tht* tlireetitin tit thti 
assault, whieh threatenetl to eiit off their troops 
htiltling this point, and th(*y ftdl hat'k towanls 
Drtiizy and La iintiy. PI icy w<*re closely fol- 
Itiwisl hy tlie Krtaich, w ho rapidly reached thti 
valley of the ( *i ise. ( 'taifiagrations Kts*n diiriiig 
tht^ night, anti the noise tif explosions, slmwcd 
that the taieiny wert^ tiest niyiiig stortM (hey 
coil If I not I’eniovt*. 

August I saw' an iniptirtant atlvanet; of 
Alaiigiits trtMips. British, Kren<*h, anti Ann*ri- 
cans joined in the movement hy w'hieh imptirt- 
ant gains w ere mot It* rmrth of the (3urc(j, in 
front tii Grand Koztiy ; Beiigntaix, OamoiseJIo, 
and Gramaille being taken, an<l south of^tho 
latlvr Hapcri(^ ami Sapoiiay ; also (iOO prisoners 
were captured. A littlt* farther to the north, 
on tho Chateau -Thierry roa<J, Taux was 
.seized, and the gc'iierul lino was atlvaiicetl. 

238 
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fFrenfh official f>hotograph. 

AMERICANS HAULING A BIG GUN ON 
A NKWLY-MADR RAILWAY. 

C(»M!UH*tiii^ 11(1 ))(itw(?eu Bcnigneiix and the 
ground in front of llartenncss and Taux. South 
of tho Ourcq l.)(? Mitry pii.sIiod on boyond the 
Meuniere wood to (loussaniroiirt and (vonlongeM, 
an(J rtniclied the «outhern portion of the wood 
in front of V\v/,iIIy Still farther to the east 
progress was made in front of Koinigny and a 
mile north of Ville-en-Tardenois. 

On the extriaiKi left of the Allied line the 
(lernmns still held out to proteet the line of 
the Aisn(‘, but more to the south the general 
advanec' was wht'oling up and pressing the 
Oermans all along and baek to the north. The 
general line of t he Allies was now (i to 7 miles 
in front, of the Marne, from which the enemy 
had been eoin|iletely driven. 

^ "I'he advance had not been made without 
severe tightiiig, more es()ecially in the centre 
betj^’cen 8(*ringes and Cierge, where the 
Ameri(rans were op|)Osed by Bavarians, Prus- 
sian (biards, and d tigers, but still the progress 
was steady, and it was iHHHnning plain that the 
rt'sisting power of the Germans was steadily 

# . ^ 


decreasing... The general line they now held 
ran from the valley of the Crise in the north 
along the crests of the plateau to the north* 
west of Fere, and to the southern edge of the 
forest of Nesles by Sorgy and Ronchores to the 
hill of Sainte-Gemine, and then up by Ville- 
en-Tanlenois, thus leaving a soi^ewhat pro- 
nounced salient at Sainte-Gemnie, of very cut- 
up ground, and in many f daces covered with 
wood. This salient seemed to indicate that 

f 

the Gorman Supremo Command had not yet 
given up completely all idea of a further 
Hflvanco, because it is plain that to keep this 
point projecting out and liable to attack on all 
sides was wro/ig, unless it was intended to 
advance from it. But notwithstanding this 
apparent contradiction, it was plain in fact 
that the offensive spirit was dying out of the * 
German Army, and the next few days was to 
see a complete abandonment of any further 
offensive idea towards the south. The number 
of prisoners taken by the Allies on the battle 
front of the Marne and (champagne from 
duly 15 to July 31 was 33,400, of whom 074 
were officers. 

Soissons had now (August 2) to be captured. 
General Villernont’s brigade of Chasseurs-a- 
l^ied broke through the German lines at 
Mercin, two miles west of the town, and drove 
bac!k the garrison, although they were aided by a 
considerable artillery force. By four o’clock 
Mercin was captured, and the Chasseurs then 
advanced through the suburbs of St. Jean and 
St. Christophe and took possession of the 
ruined towm w'hich had been set on fu’e 
in many places, while the Germans made 
a last but vain attempt to hold a position in the 
Faubourg St. Vaast, oh the north of the river. 
The Chasseiu’s, following up the retreating 
Germans, reached the village of Cuffie.s, about 
tw'o miles up the Soissons — Folembray road. 
Tw'o hours later General Mangin w^as able to 
telephone to Paris the new's of a complete 
victory. 11 is troops had established them- 
selves in the town, and tlie bulk were then 
moving on eastw^ard. The taking of Soi.sson8 
w^as a most important gain. It gave to the 
French the power of transference to the 
northern bank of the Aisne, interrupted the 
railway lines running to Reims, rendered 
nugatory the connection made between the 
north and south lines on the banks bf the 
Aisne between Missy and Sennoise, and • 
turned the whdo of the German positions* on 
that river. Already to the south of the 
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Ourcq the pressure on the Germans haci become 
severe, and now the upper portion of their 
right flank was threatened by the 10th French 
Army. 

The ground over w hich the a*lvance had boon 
made on the southern bank of the Aisno near 
Soissons was very difficult, and the long-range 
guns from the northern bank of the river were 
able to bring fire to bear on the flank of our 
tr<5ops’ advance eastw^ard from the town, and 
thus it was that until the advance of the more 
southern portions of the Allied line began 


from thi\ Marne, and they wore compelled to 
retreat to the river, then Mangin's forwaivl 
moveinent, with the captuh^ of Soissons and 
Buzancy and the progression beyond, pinched off 
still iiion* of the territory whicJi the Germans 
held and diniiiiishtHl the ninnher (»f (>assages 
over the river, and therefore rendered a retreat 
still more nece;4sary% 

By the evening of August 1, the position 
which has boon indicated was plainly a very 
t hreatening one to the German right, and honco 
it was that they apparently gavo up all intention 



AMERICAN MILITARY POLICE ESCORTING PRISONERS. 


to bring pressure on the (Armans and 
comiwl the troops in the angle between De- 
goutto and Mangin to retire, tho latter was 
not in a position to bring a flank attack to 
bear against the Germans south of Soissons. 
When they had to fall bac;k they left 
the town an easy prey to the French 
advance. Generally, it may be said that the 
forward movement of the armies of Berth(?lot, 
De Mi try, Degoutte emd the right flank of 
I^ngin north of the Ourcq was constantly 
narrepwing the ground which tho Germans 
could occupy, and when at the end of July this 
movement had pressed the Germans well back 


of a further offensive and abandoned Soissons 
the nc^xt day. General Mangin’s left flank 
then swept up the valley of tho Criso, and 
during the night on to the high ground to the 
oast of it, and with tho British divisions and 
liis own troops he continued the advance 
eastward. Degoutte pushed towards Fismes 
up the valley of tho Orillon, while De Mi try 
and Berthelot, advancing over tho roivl froni 
Dormans to R<?ims, threatened Villo-on-Tar- 
denois and tho ground to the west of Reims. 
Farther south, the D61o road was reached, and 
the French wert^ well up the valley of the 
Orillon beyond Coulonges. Farther east, the 
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/ino of Ve/,illy-‘-Tjhory wiis n>rtcho<l, wliilo to 
tlie east of these points (hioux an* I Thillois 
iven? attained, and thus the V'esle in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jleiius was n^nehed. 

The fighting of the two British divisions, 
the ir>tli aral rUtli, is worthy of more detailed 
aeeount, for it was some of tlie haniest that 
Jiad talceii place in tlie war. Our troops went 
forward on July 28, when they formed a flank 
guard to the French attacking tho German lino 
mt)re to tlie south. They advanced on Buzancy 
and the liigh ground beyond it, and by midday 
the front line of the Scottish Division was 
through thti village, and a number of jaisoners 
wort* taken. I’li*' position was by no means an 
(Misy one to hold, for the higli ground on tho 
Aisne enabltHl the (lerman long-range guns to 
bring an enfilade fire to bear on the village ; 
it was found impossible to hold it, and our 
troops were therefore compelled to fall back. 
The Krencli on their riglit readied a position 
which was very strcaigly held by machine guns, 
and were unable to advance. The Scottish 
troops, therefore, who liad taken the village, 
were coin|iell(*<l to abandon it, and take up a 
defensive ])Osition on its wi^stern outskirts, 
but the next day they went on again and eom- 
jileted the eonqiiest of the (‘iKMiiy's works. 
They were (H>iit iiinously engaged, and on 


August 1 carried the dominating country 
between the Aisne and the Ourcq, Their 
conduct gave rise to the following “ Order 
of the Day ” addressed to them by Ceneral 
Man gin : 

** You cam(‘ into the battle at its fiercest 
moment. The enemy, dofeatetl the first time, 
brought up against ns his best divisions in 
numbers superior to our own. You continued 
to advance, foot after foot, in sjntf? of his bittV>r 
resistance, and you held on to tlie conquered 
ground notwithstanding the violence of his 
counter-attacks. Then, on August J, side by 
side with your French eolleagiies, you carried 
the heiglit dominating the country between 
flic Aisne and the Ourcq, which the defenders 
had been ordert>d to hold at all costs. Having 
failed in his attempts to retake the heiglit 
with his last reserves, the enemy w'as compelled 
to retreat, pursued and harassed for a distance 
of .sev^en miles. All yon Knglisli ancl Scottish 
troops, both the young soldiei’S and the victors 
of Flanders anti Palt'stine, have shown the 
magnificent qiialitiivs of your racis namely, 
indomitable courage and tenacity. You have 
won the admiration of your brotbers-in-anns. 
Your country will be proud of you, for to you 
and to your commanders is due in large measun' 
the v ictory vvhieli \v«' have just gained against 
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the bai'haroiis enemies of all free ])eopleH. 
I HIM happy to have you under my coinrnaiKh 
and I thank yon.” 

On Angnst 3 still more progress was made, 
and by evening the line of the Aisne and of the 
Vesle as far as Fismes was reuehed, the 
Americans facing thc^ last-nnine<l jioint. To the 
east of Fismes the Allied troops weio on tin* 
high ground which dominated the river, while 
their outposts were pushed on down to tlie 
southern bank. .Tn 24 houi*s the French liad 
advanced over more than six mik*s, and 
retakori 50 villages from the Cermans. 

North of the Vesle, close to Fismes, the 
Olormans had thrown up a strong position 
which was held by two divisions 

On the next day, August 4, the Allies 
threw throe bridges arul secured them with 
bridgehea<ls,' at La Grange Farm, above 
the town of Braine, at Lo Venteux Farm, 
east of Fismes, and a few miles fai-tlier east 
at Jonchery. 

The Americans moved forward against 
Fismes ; they luid to wade across the Veskj 
W€)st of the town under machine-gun fire from 
the heights above the river and of artillery fire 
from the heights higher up. A direct attack 
*wae al^o made on the town itself, and liei’e the 
< Germans fought with considerable tenacity 


until the outhanUing mo\einent of tlu* .\meri- 
cans, which broughf them down against the 
northern side of Iht' roads heading northwanis 
from Fismi^s, t)ireati*ned Die ea|)tiire of the 
whole gari ison ; and when the ( hM inans appn'-- 
eiated this thc*y f)roke baek in disordi‘r, and 
as they fled from tlu‘ town tosNanls tlie V'eslt^ 
they were played upon by inacdiine guns, and 
lost heavily. 'Phis little town was not eoin- 
pletely takt'ii until tlie next; day, for Jh‘P‘ and 
there small posts st ill held oiit. 

On the wt‘st of Keiins the was also 

r(Hichf*d, aiwl in spite of a lively re.sistan<*f> 
parti(vs managed to cross the rive?- b(>tween 
Muizon and ( ’haiiijiigny, while more to the 
nortli our line* was taken tai to the outskirts 
of La Xeuvillette. 

On this daft* the (uMinans also corn 
inenee*! to reti-eat in the, Montdidier r(^gif>n 
behind the Avie and on tin Ihitish front liehind 
the Anere on both sides of AllsTt. The.se wen» 
botli po.sithms calculated to favour an offeiisivn 
from them, which shows tijat the fighting oii 
the Marne fun I begun to take (‘fTecrt on the whole 
German line. The? withdrawal to the right bank 
of the Avre betwei^n Montdider and Moivuil 
was on a front of ten miles. The French held 
Hargicourt and Braches, and were in the out- 
skirts of Courteinanche. On the British fnuit. 
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in retiring lioliind tlio Ancre, tho Gormans had 
siirrtindtu-tMl tlie villages of Hamel, north of 
Albert, and Dei iianconrt, south of it. 

On tbe Maviio I he rate of progrf3ss on this 
day was becoming slower. The weather was 
bad. Tin* troops wvro tirod with their tremen- 
dous exertions, and the difficulty of movement 
along tile ciit-iii) roads necessarily diminished 
tho rate of advance. It was evident that the 
enemy hail not completely given up the idea of 
standing between the Vosle and the Aisne, 
Ix^cause lie had artillery in position on tho 
watershtal betwciMi the t\vo rivers. He was 
also in a more favourable position for opposing 
the advanci' of the ^Mlie?. His lino was now 
much shorteniMl by giving up the extension to 
SoiK.sons, and tin* ref ore capable of greater 
resistanc^e. Hu t t here was still the disadvantage 
of the Kreneli holding tho passage of tho river 
at St. \hia.st and also farther west at Pomu^’s, 
jind hence the rii^ht flank of tho enemy’s 
forces was still exposiMl to attack. Nor could 
tho position between the Vesle and the Aisne 
be looked upon as a \'ory advantag(?ous one. It 
had very litth' (h'ptli, and the Aisne, while 
forming a good obstacle to a frontal attack, 
was an oxtivnu'ly bad one to have behind \ 
defensive line, h<Mng difficult to cross except 
at the britlges, which would be under fire from 


the French guns whim they had w'on the water- 
shed. On the whole, therefore, it w'as fairly 
evident that it would be prudent for the 
Germans to retire to their old position on tho 
Chemin-des -Dames. From there they were 
still in a position to threaten Iteiins, as their 
line turned southwards tow'ards Berry-au-Bac 
and Nogent rAbbesse. 

Believing that their successful advance was 
a ci^rtainty, they had accumulated liuge ma.sse8 
of .stores and ammunition quite close up to the 
fnuit. So great was tho number of shells that 
an American officer declared that it seemed 
imf)o.ssiblo for any army to have had the 
number tho Germans had abandoned in their 
retirement. A good deal of these were now 
falling into the hands of tho Allies, and were 
used against tho enemy, still more were being 
destroyed by the Gemians themselves. Ex- 
jdosions of ammunition diunps and burnings 
of stores wore daily and nightly visible. 

Tho Germans had now begun to admit that 
they were falling back “ according to plan,** 
but in the Deutsche Tage::eitufhg, commenting on 
the beginning of the fifth year of war. Count 
Reventlow wrote that it was ^^meurked in the 
German pr»o8s by reflections showing an act of 
deepest resignation and melancholy and ewn* 
of protest. The trait of defeatism which in these 
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days runs through German public life has a 
pronoimoedly weakening effect, and the more 
so because in those who ore affected by it an 
underlying conviction may be perceived, or is 
even expressly stated,” The Cologne Oozeiie^ 
at the end of July, remarked that “a true 
offensive spirit against our enemies is lacking 
at home. In this connection there is no more 
instructive comparison tlian that of our arch- 
t nemy — Great Britain ; for Britain's homo 
frpnt has no loopholes and no weak spelts. On 
all points o^ real vital importance to Great 
I^ritain no party and no class will make any 
concessions in our favour.” 

There can be no doubt that by tliis lime 
the enemy was in a depressed frame of mind. 
The perpetual assertion of victories which 
had not been gained ; of prisonei-s who had 
not been taken ; which statonents the troops 
themselves knew to he without foundation, 
W'cre beginning to have their effect. The per- 
petual promises tliat the submarines wen^ going 
to end the w^ar w^ro also found to Ix^ untrue» 
and the German soldiers were beginning to 
ap[>reciate real facts. A letter writU^n by a man 
in a trench-mortar company, dated July 21, 
shows tliat oven then the situation was pretty 
accurately judged. It ran as folio w's ; “ You 
will be back in tlie thick of the mist now. 


Shirk it as much as you can ; don’t be stupid ; 
w*o are risking our lives for the bigwigs. Our 
regiment is nearly wijjod out, but we didn’t 
push on very far. This war is becoming the 
greatest massacri) that over was. What is 
going to hap|xm I don’t know, Germany is 
slowly crumbiitig to pieces.” 

At the end of July it W’as officially stated by 
the Germans that they had taken since .July 15 
inoi*e than 24,000 |>risonei*s. It was plain and 
palpable that this €*ould not be true, because, 
except on the first day of the fighting, the 
Germans w'cre absolutely iiiisiiccf'ssful, aixl 
unsuccessful troops do not reap large eaptures. 
This comes out quite clearly from the state- 
ments of laalcndorff and Ilindenhurg. Even 
Ludendoi*ff, on August 2, was constrained to 
admit that tlu' German strategic offiMisive 
plan liad not succeeded. “Its r<^slllt was 
limited to a tactical success. The enemy 
evaded us on July 15, aucl wc' thereupon, as 
early as the evening of July 10, broke off 
operations. It is aiw'ays our endeavour to stop 
an undertaking as soon as the ri'sult is not 
w’orth the cost, because I consider it oih» of my 
principal dutic^s to s|)are flu' l)loo<l an<l tlio 
strength of our soldiers." 

Field -Mai'shal Mindenburg on fhe same <late 
sai<l : “Our tro(»ps have aeeostoiiied fluMn 
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selves to the Americans just as quickly as the 
black Frenchmen. They had to leave many of 
their own men strewn in front of our positions, 
whereas we were economical with our soldiei’s. 



RUINS OF SOI8SONS CATHEDRAl.. 

'j'his cirenmstance and supply considerations 
decide our measures. We transferred the 
lighting to mor<^ favourable ground in order 
to facilitate the fighting and vital condition 
of our troops by bel ter supplies.'’ 

Field -Marshal TTaig’s S|>ecial Or<ler of the 
day, date<l August 4, the anniviMvsary of our 
entry into th<^ War, was a far more accuratt* 
summation of the situation than any of the 
Uerinan statements : — 

“ The conclusion of the fourtli year of the war 
marks the passing of a p(a’io<l of crisis. We can 
now with ad<led confidence look forward to the 
futiire. The Hevoliition in Kussia set free large 
hostile tones on the Kastern front, which vven^ 
transferred to lla^ West. It was the »*nemy’s 
intention to use his great mmibei*s thus created to 
gain a decisive vi<‘tory before t he arrival of Am<»r- 
iean troops should giv e superiority to t he Allies. 

“ Thi^ eiu'my has made his etfoi t to obtain a 
<lecision on tlu' W<*stern front, and )ias failed, 
'riie steady stream of Ameri<*an troops arrhoig 
in Kranee has aln*ady restored the balatice. ’J’he 
enemy's tirst and most ])owerful bh.nvs fell on 
tli(i Ihitish ; liis superu>rity of force was nearly 
three to on<\ Although lu’ suecf'eded ifi pi-e.ss- 
uig hack parts of the fronts attacked, the 
British liiu^ remaim>d unbroken. After many 
ilays of heroic fighting, the glory of wyiicli will 
live for all time in the history of our race, the 
enemy was held. 


“ At end of four years of war the magnifi- 
cent fighting qualities and spirit of our troops 
remain of the highest order. I thank them for the 
devoted bravery and unshaken resolution with 
which they responded to my appeal at the height 
of the struggle, and I know t hat they will show 
a like stedfastness and courage in whatever 
task they may yet be called upon t< 5 > perform.” 

On August 5 the Cormans mlmitted that 
their rear guards, in accordance with ordei*s, 
had withdraw'ii to the north bank of the Vesle, 
ami along the whole of the front from Soissons 
they continued to fall back. The weather had 
turned execrable and the Vesle it.self was in 
flood. F rom this day the posit ion t liat both sides 
occupied from Soissons to Reims may he con- 
.siderfMl as fairly settled. 1’here was now a com- 
parative lull in this part of the theatre of war. 

On August 0 (Jeneral Foch was created a 
Marshal of France, a ])roinotion which he had 
most certainly earned by his masterly conduct 
<if the war since the date on which he first 
took over the siipn^ne tliree^ion. 

'FIm' following telegram, dated August 7, was 
s<»nt to Marshal Foch, Comrnanding-iri-Chief 
Allied Forces, by Kield-Mai*shal Sir Douglas 
Haig 

“ Please allow me, my dear Mai’ik^hal, on my 
own belmlf and that of all ranks of the British 
Armies under my commaml, to send you our 
v ery heart ie.st congratulat ions on your attaining 
to the highest military rank. It is a fitting 
recognition of your magnificent work for the 
.Vllies ever since the commencement of the war, 
now so gloriously crowned by this second 
\ ictory of the Marne. 

“It i.s (‘specially pleasing to me, pemonally, 
who have been associated so intimately and so 
continuously with you over since October, 1914, 
to he able to congratulate yon to-day on this 
^real distinction whicli we all take to he a 
happy augury for the future.” 

On August 7, hetwiH'ii Braiiu^ and Fismes, 
French and American troops crossed the 
river and estahlislied po.sitions on the riorthern 
hank wliich they held against two determined 
attacks made by the enemy. Oennan attacks 
between the Oise and the Aisiie betwcjen Vailly 
and Tracy de-V^al were ro|)ul.sed. To the north 
of Reims, the French advanced again }>e tween 
the Rethel and Laon railways, and conquered 
some ground. 

Returning to the region of the Somme, and » 
to the north of it: on July 23, on the HneV>f 
the Avre, the French attacked at a point some 
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^eveti miles north of Montdidier on a front of 
about four miles, and took the villages of 
Mailly-Raineval, Sauvillers and Aubvillei-s. 
Tlieso three villages had been in the potwession 
of the enemy ever since the offensive at the end 
of March. The main object of the attack was 
the big plateau of Sauvillers, which, when 
gained, (commanded the ground towards the 
river. Aubvillers and Mailly-Raineval fonnetl, 
as it were, two flank guards to the central 
pjrt of the position. It was strongly fortified 
with an almost continuous line of trenches 
covered by numerous machine-guns nests in 
the woods, while in the villages themselves 


of July 26, and the Germans were eleaiHMl off 
the high ground back to the valley of the Avm. 

It had always been the object of the Allies 
to stop the German advance on the western 
side of the Avi*e, and tliis new attack eff«*e- 
tually put an end to any hostile effort.s in 
this direction, as it established the Fit^ieh 
firmly on the western hank of the Avit* in 
a position which greatly supjiortod the lint» 
of tivnehes down that river and protect imI 
the flank against an attack n\cr th»> Doius 
brook between the Avre and Montdidier. 
Tt was a successful operation, and rosulttvl 
in the taking of 1,850 prisoners, including 52 
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tlie cellars had been iinprov<*d into strong 
points of resistance. The attack \mw pre- 
ceded by British tanks, wliich <lid vt^ry iiscTid 
work aiifl disposal of a large number of machine- 
gun positions. The assault was a complete 
surprise to the enemy, and he did not licgin 
a counter-fire of artillery till it had been 
some time in progress, with the result timt it 
inflicted very little damage on thf* troops 
0 ngage<l. The result of this action was that 
the centre of the German line on the wcsteiri 
side of the Avro was penetrated, and thus 
their troops on the north were .sef)arated from 
tho^ on the south of the French ingress. West 
of Morisel a wood was occupied on the morning 


ofliecrs, among whom wi‘re lour battalion ciaii- 
rnaiulers, in addition to which lour 77 mm. 
guns, 4.5 trench mortars, and 50U maohirit' guns 
wore cafitureil. French lossos were only 

about one-tent li of the mimher of prisoners 
tlu\^ took. 

On the next day British troops carried oui^ 
a snccessful raifi near Thir;(|noy, miilway be- 
tween .\rras and Albert, capturing 18 |)risoricrs, 
and a fenv more were taken by another raiding 
party north- w'est of th<* latPT point. 

There was also a eonsi<h*rah)o liveliness* Mt 
the northerii end of our line iii th<* ScherpcMi- 
lx*rg area about this date, wliere the Germans 
indulged in a cotisidcrahle amount of artillery 
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fin*, to wliieh wo replied with equal vigour. A 
Hiiniltir aetion occurred ou our side of the 
Lys in the Hi^ihune area and to the south of it. 

The count ry round Hobuterno was also sul>- 
jeicted to considerable bombardment, to which 
we replied, and the New Zealanders on July 25 
pushed their line farther forward under its 
cover. The (lertnan troops in the front line on 
the Anere, end also at Aveluy wood, near Albert, 
where they were on low ground, liad suffered 
greatly from the artillery fire. The wood was 
taken. Against Villers-Bretonneux the enemy 
ifalulged in a severe gas bombardment, but 
oiir troops were prepared for it and suffered 
notliing much more than inconvenience. 

On July 2h the Cernmns attacked our posi- 
tions about HtH»uterne, and also in the Flotre- 
Mi'teivn area, but on both occasions were 
diiveii back aft('r sharp fighting, as also w'ore 
raids attenqited against our posts in Aveluy 
wood and at Vieux-Berquin. Tlie attack at tliis 
point was of a more serious character than the 
otluTs. It was preceded by a heavy bombanl- 
inent, an<l followed by an infantry a.ssault, 
executed by six companies, two furnished by 
each of three different regiments of the 12th 
(lerman Division. Their idea was apparently 
to reach and hold tlu^ line of road south-we.st of 
Meteren tow'anls Strazeele, probably as a 
juviping-off point for a farther advance; but it 
was <*oinplGt©ly unsuccessful, except at one point, 
when* t h<.^y succeeded in penetrating the lino, only 
to lie turneil out at once by a counter-attack. 


T'he harassing fire of our artillery in tho 
Ypres portion of our line inflicted considerable 
loss on tho Gormans. Their troops had to lie 
out in the open fields btdore Meteren, arul got 
very little cover ; moreover, tho heavy rains had 
seriously affected them. Between tho discomfort 
and the casualties, a considerable moral effeert 
had been created on the German infantry. 

On J uly 27 there was a certain amount of raid- 
ing activity near Albert, Arras, and Lens, and 
on July 28, about Arras, Locre, ami Givenchy. 

Early on the morning of July 29 the Germans 
luiide another arlvaiice in the neighbourhood 
of Morlancourt between the Somme and the 
Anere. It will bo remembered that from early 
in May our troops had been constantly pushing 
on and thrusting bfw*k the Germans from their 
close proximity to Amiens. Vaire Wood and 
the village of Hamel had been taken south of 
the Somme and north of the river the villages 
of Treux and Ville -so us -Corbie hod been 
captured, 'rhes© little affairs had varied from 
mere raids to operations of sorrie magnitude^ 
and now tho object was to gain tho high ground 
south of Morlancourt, where the Gorman 
linos ran over the ridge across the Corbie - 
Bray road. Two successive lines were captured, 
143 prisoners and 36 machine-guns were taken. 
The whole depth aiivanced was 600 yards 
along a front of over two miles ; very little 

opposition was made by the Germans. This 

• 

gain strengthened the position and i^ade 
another obstacle to an advance on Amiens. 
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On the same date the C€madiaiis ocurried out 
two successful raids, one on the north and the 
other on the south side of Gavrelle, north-east 
of Arras. Throe counter-attacks wore easily 
beaten off. Shortly after midnight patrols 
from the Austi-alian First Division entered the 
enemy’s positions about Merris, east of Haze- 
brouck. The village was surrounded and 
captured and 169 prisoners and a number of 
trench mortars and machino-giuis taken. 

puring July 31 hostile artillery developed a 
lively fire against Merris in the Kemmel sector ; 
otherwise there was nothing of importance. 

There was still a good deal of minor fighting 
on the north of the Somme towards Ypres, and 
on August 3 our patrols in t he neiglibourhood of 
Albert made further progress, and the greater 
part of the ground previously ht^ld by the 
enemy west of the Ancre river was captured 
by us. A hostile raid against our line south east 
of H^buterne w'as completely repidsed. 

By Sunday morning (August 4) our ])atrols 
had reached tlie river Ancre belueen Dernan- 
court and Hamel, and a hostile raid to the south 
of Arras was driven back without f tu t her loss. 
Tlie result of this constant harassing of the 
Gemian front led to an imy)ortant result, for, 
on August 4, as already mentioned, t he (Jermans 
abandoned their front line positions on the 


Ancre section of the British front, over a 
length of 12 miles from Beaumont -Hamel to 
I>ernRncourt. The I'etreat extended to a depth 
varying from 1| miles to 2 miles, thougli ooch* 
sionally it was deeper, aiul it showed tluit in t his 
portion of the front the enemy had given up 
all idea of a further advance touanls Afniens. 

The offensive of the end of March hatl not 
enabled t he (Germans to push acioss the Anem 
and up the western slopes to the high ground, 
which, indiHHl, they had reached at vary few 
points, being definitely lield from Hebuteria^ 
to La Signy Farm, and they were thus pit* vented 
from occupying tlic tloniinatiiig hill south-w«‘st, 
of tlu^ latter point. Tlu*y wi*re nlsr» thrust back 
at Auclionvillers, though tlu*y managed to 
cling to till' eastern edge of tlie y>lntt*au near 
Beaumont- Hanu'h and also by Mi*snil to tla> 
northern i‘im of Aveluy \\\>od. 'Plie position 
they held vas an unfavourable oni*. They 
hatl no command of vii*w westNvaird. anti tlie 
swamps of tht* rix'er \allt*y lay immiMliat(*ly 
bchintl their backs. Similarly, to the «*ast of 
Bouzincourt, tliey \\i‘re beaten back, ami only 
retainetl a pi*ecarious footing on the •Mistcrii 
edge of tht* summit. 'Pht* position was too 
tlangeroiis to bt* adlu‘r('d to unless they ma,<lt> 
further progrt^ss ; hut as tin* et>ntinuid |)i‘esKuro 
exercised by the Ihitisli t loops against th<*m 
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prevented this, they made the bent of a bad 
job* and now retreated from their front line, 
which was fully exposed to oiu* artillery 
attack, aiul was also severely dealt with by our 
aeroplanes. The result of this combined treat- 
ment was that the (iernian troops scarcely 
dare<l move by <lay, and even in tlie darkness 
had to come by by-paths and winding, trac^ks so 
as to avoid the bombing of the aeroplane*}?’. On 
the north side of Albert, above Aveluy, there 
was one plac’c when? the only means of access 
was a causenvay at’ross the fiOO-yarda wide 
iiau'sh of the valley bottom. Along this all 
fi-oops and supplies had to move. Unceasingly 
pounded night <in<l <Iay, supplies and vehicles 
could not cross at all, and ov’cn t he troops had 
to I'un across it at a rapid pace. 

Tlie retirement actually began on the night 
of August 1-2. On that night a patrol of 
Yorkshire troops raiding tlie enemy’s line found 
it occupied only by pioneei’s w'ho had come up 
to destroy the dug-outs and other military 
works as soon as the infantry had retii’cd. 

On August 2 our troops began to move for- 
M'ard, and by the afternoon of August 3 had 
reached tho Ancro all alon^ the line aimed at. 
Here and there a f(*w' machine-guns were left, 
but witli this exception tlie liiu^s wore aban- 
<loned, an<l tlu^ Oenuans had retired to the 


east side of the Ancre from Demancourt to a 
point near St. Pierre-Divion 

Altogether, during tho month of July, the Brit- 
tish captured 4,503 prisoners, including 89 offic- 
ers, this being the total along the genera) front. 

On August 5 we made further small a<lvances 
in the neighbourhood of Neuville- Vitasse, south- 
east of Arras, and also at Pacaut Wood, east of 
Roboeq. There was abo considerable artillery 
fii'e along the whole front. 

There had not been mucli fighting on Jhe 
northern part of the Allied line, though on 
July 27 and 29 there was some increase of 
artillery fire against the Belgians, and the latter 
captured some prisonei’s to the north of Dix- 
rniido and in tho Merckem area. 

In front of the French on the Avre the 
Germans w’^ere also retiring, the French follow- 
ing up closely on the retreating troops. Strong 
outpost linos w'ere left ; but the distance to 
which the main line was taken back was con- 
shlorable. The retirement was largely duo to 
the tlireatening position the Allies occupied 
0 !\ the IjUCo. 

The w^ay in which our aviators aided tlie 
advance has been alluded to in describing the 
operations, but a very important part of their 
duties was carrying the war into the enemy’s 
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country by long-range bombing expeditions, 
treating the Germans in the way in which they 
treated England and France. We only differed 
from them in one detail — whereas for preference 
tliey selected undofonded towns or hospital 
areas, we confined our efforts to military 
objectives, "f he bombardment of the important 
powder factory of Rottwoil on July 22 has 
already been alluded to. On the afternoon of the 
saffio flay the station at Offenbiirg was also 
hit, and many long-distance roconiiaissances 
wore completed during the day. 

The next day but little flying was possible o\a - 
ing to wind and rain, which, as we have seen, also 
affected the German retreat from the Marne. 

On July 24, in spite of the weather, which, 
however, was not so bad as on the previ<Mis day, 
a considerable amount of bombing was done 
behind tlie German lines. Towards evening il 
cleared, and there was some sharp fighting in 
the air, in which we accoiintefl foi* 18 hostile 
machines, w'ith the loss of only three to our- 
selves. Two trains were hit, and thousands 
of rounds fired from machine-guns at various 
targets. All our night- working macliines n*- 
t, limed in safety. During the night over 24 tons 
of bombs were dropped on the railways at Valen- 
ciennes, Seclin, Courtrai,and Armentieres. 

July 25 saw an improvement in tls^ weatla'i*. 
though there was still a high \vind. Visibility 
was, however, so much improved tliat more 
work could be unflortaken. In addition to the 
usual work close up to the Anny, three lorgi^ 
ammunition dumps behind the front, the 
docks at Bruges, and numerous villages used as 
billets by the enemy’s troops wei-e bombecl. 
In spite of the fact that the strong west wind 
favoured the enemy, as it enabled him to 
escape from our aviators while they had to 
fly hock home against it, 21 of tlieir iiiacdiinos 
w^ere dealt with and a hostile balloon wmis also 
shot down, but on this occasion we had to pay 
the penalty with 15 of our own. After dark 
our night-bombing machines again attackecl 
the railway at Courtrai and Seclin and dropped 
over 300 bombs on rest billets. All our 
machines returned safely, but one of the 
enemy’s night-flying aeroplanes, which had 
attempted to go behind our lines, was brought 
down by anti-aircraft fire. The French also 
were very active on this date. They brought 
^down seven German machines and dropped 
ov^r 38 tons of projectiles by day and niglit 
on railway stations, lines of communication, 
dumps, etc., behind the front zone of battle. 


During the night of July 25-26 successful 
attacks were carried out on the station anti 
factory at Pforzheim in Baden (north-west of 
Stuttgart), the factory at Baaton, 25 miles 
north of V^'erdiin, and the station at Offeiihiirg ; 
at the latter ])oint tw<^ fires w < no scnmi to hi*oak 



A (JRKMAN BOMBKK. 

out. lAuir hostile jirrixlnuiM's wnr ImhijImmI 
and attaeUod with maohitn- guii liro, )M*sid<‘s 
Avhich trains, auili airrud't hattoiios, and s«Nu<*h- 
lights wtNo also tiivd upon with the nnuliino- 
guiis and in spito of all tlio (Jortuans could do 
the whole of our iimcliim‘s rctunicd unseat lied. 

During the next two days the wcatluN- |)ut 
almost an entire stop t<» daylight operations and 
then* was hut small activity '*u our part at 
night . 

On duly 2H, in spite of low clouds, our air- 
men did gt)od woik. d'on tons (d hoitihs were 
distributed over varioiis military ohi‘‘<'ti\es in 
the neighhourhood of Dmiai, Armentieres. 
Bapaume, and Chauliies. 'rher<* was some 
fighting in the air, in whieh w(*. brought down 
nine hostile aeroplanes and two balloons with 
a cost to oui*HeKN*.s of four only. 'Idie iwght 
siiw' our men again at work with giVat eiieigy, 
and various back areas were hoinhed, all can* 
lunehines returning in safety. 

On the night of July 29 30 our ludepeiident 
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Air Force attacked the railway stations at 
Offenlnirg, Rastatt, and Ration. Stuttgart and 
Soliiigon were also attacked. Solingen is » 
small town Mween Knrlsrnho and Pforzheim; 
Hiistatt -al one time n fortiliod tnwn of con- 
si<lenihle .sdnijftti mid Radon an' respoctivfily 
i;i ami 22 inil(*.s wciidi of Karlsnihe. Offenburg 
lit s to the south-west of Stuttgart. 

On the iMoniing of July 30 OfFenbiirg was 
nifjiin iitlaekod and good rc^sults wore obtaintnl. 
'I'hr station at Lahr, not far from Strasburg, 
was also born bod. On this road t hree enemy 
niac'hinoH wero orashfs<l and another driven 
down out of control. Only one of our machines 
was tnissing. 

The work of our innehines more immediately 
in connexion witli the troops, although some- 
what interfered w ith by ground mists and low 
\isibility, was very active on July 29, many 
tons of bombs being dropp(?d and 14 Grcrman 
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machines destroyed with the loss of only tw^o 
to ourselves. 

The French were as active as ourselves on 
July 28 and 29 and did a good deal of excellent 
W(»rk in the immediate rear of the (ierman 
forces. 

On the night of July 30-31 the Independent 
Air Force was again active. Stuttgart was 
onc^ more visited and some two tons of bombs 
were dropped on the Bosche-Magneto w^orks, 
the Daimler works, and the railway station, 
where a fire was seen to break out. At Hagenau 

the station and barracks were also bombed 

% 


md a heavy explosion was observed, Remilly 
junction and two German aerodromes were 
also attacked with bombs and rnachine-giin fire. 

At 7.30 a.m, on July 31 one of our squadrons 
attacked Coblenz station. Clouds prevented 
the observation of results. The station and 
factories at S^rbriicken also received two 
attacks on tliis morning. Our first formation 
was mot by a considerable number of hostile 
scouts before reaching their objective. In the 
hghting which ensued four of our machines 
were shot dowui. They succeeded in bombing 
their objective, but on the return journey were 
again heavily attacked and lost tHroe more 
machines. The second attack was completely 
successful, burats were observed in a factory 
and although attacked by hostile scouts all 
machines returned in safety, from which it may 
he deduced that the Germans had had enough 
of air fighting wdien they met our fii*st squadron. 

On the night of July 31 German aeroplanes 
attacked Rouen and Havre. There w'ere no 
casualties at the first town ; one killed and four 
slightly injured at tlie second. 

An interesting detail was revealed on tliis 
day by two British airmen who wore forced 
to laiifl at Valkenisse near Walehoren. They 
were obliged to come down to earth because 
t he water-tank of their machine was injured by 
a fragment of shrapnel wdien they were at a 
height of some 14,000 feet, but they aseertained 
that the Zeebrugge Canal w^os still completely 
shut off by our sunken ships and that great 
damage was done to the locks during the recent 
hoinliing. It was also learned that a fortnight 
previously .some of the bombs dropped at 
Bruges fell among 400 German marines who 
were drilling, causing a large number of 
casualties, while othoi-s blew* up an ammuni- 
tion depot situated at the land en<l of Zeebrugge 
Mole. 

During the month of July the number of 
German machines destroyed or captured by 
the British airmen or gunners on the Western 
front was 316 ; in addition to which 36 balloons 
W'ere accounted for. The French claim 184, 
besides 164 which wore seen falling out of 
control ; also they destroyeil 49 German 
captive balloons. Of our aeroplanes 117 failed 
to return to their aerodromes, 14 of which 
Iwlonged to the Independent Force. In addition 
to the definitely ascertained casualties, 98^ 
enemy machines were driven down out of con- 
trol. Gorman balloons to the number of 48 
w^ere shot down by the Allied forces. Against 
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RETURN OF A BATTLE-SCARRED BOMBER. 


Mioso successos tho Gormans olaiin to have 
acoountod for 316 machinos and 19 Imllooiis. 

On tho morning of August I a squadron 
})olonging to tho British Inclopondont Air Force 
started out to bomb Cologne, but finding it 
enveloped in cloud, turned and dropped their 
bombs on tho factories of Diiren, half way 
between Cologne and Aix-la-Chapclle. A firo 
was seen to break out. All our machines 
returned in safety. A second squa<lron at- 
tacked the railway workshops at Treves with 
some succoas. They were heavily attacked by 
a large number of German machines, of which 
they destroyed three, losing only one ; thus 
the two expeditions were executed with only 
one casualty against throe inflicted on the 
enemy. The Gorman account, with its usual 
veracity, reports that six of our big battle- 
planes were destroyed by six of their ruachines 
l>efore they dropped any bombs, and out of 
the second squadron one British aeroplane was 
brought down. Evidently the German ob- 
servers had been, unable to see through thr^ 
clouds which covered Cologne from oiu* men. 
On the same date the French dropped some 
24 tons of bombs on various objectives l>ehind 
ftie jCrermaii lines, and in the ensuing night a 
further 10 tons of bombs were distributed on 
railway lines, stations, and ewn*odromes. Thes** 


results w’cre obtained witli a loss of only two 
machines, while 17 of the enemy’s wta*o ac- 
counted for. 

The next day tho wiuif her was very unfavour- 
able and at nighl no flying was possilik'. 

On August 3 the weatiaM’ was again un- 
propitious, but some work was done*, and 
although the niglU was vt'i y dark, five tons were 
dropped by us on the stations of Fivt^s, south- 
east of IJIIe, and Steenwerek. 

August 4 and o wta’c almost without incident 
in the air, hut the next day there was some 
recrudescence and 24 ti)ns of ))oml)s w'cre 
tiropped by us and five! Goniian macliincs w’(Te 
accounted for. We lost none. 

On the morning of August H our machines 
carried out a successful attack on the explosive 
factories at liombach, north of IMetz. Gooil 
results wen? obtained without any casualties 
to u«. These results must 1 m? reganled as very 
satisfaetory, and show^ that the Allies laul 
now obtair»ed a distinct superiority in the air. 

The active operations, so far as the Crow'n 
Prince’s armies were concern<?d, came to an cyid 
on August They were driven back to tla? 
Aisne. They had Huff<?red heavy losses in inen 
and material, but j^here was no dissolution of tho 
organization of tho units aiifl on tlv) wholi? the 
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took place in fair ortler, which was 
th(‘ inr>rc remarkable as they hacl lost heavily 
in jirisoncrs, killed, and wounded and day after 
day liful also to abandon a large amount of 
matt'rial. 

The (Jeiinan Army hid now made four 
great etYoi'Is and one smaller to |jenotrate 
into the Allied lines and had been brought 
Ilf) in all of ilnMii.* Th«*y had in those efforts 
iisim) lip a large proportion of their reserves. 


undergone their hapteme-de-feu and had proved 
t hemeelves to bo good men. 

Marshal Foch hatl from the time he took over 
the command impi'ossed a definite character 
on tlie operations of the Allied Armies. His 
plan was ably conceived and had been well 
carried out by the Allied Command'Jrs. It was 
no light task to devote himself at first in difficult 
circumstances to a patient and obstinate defen* 
sive anil to keep in suspense any counter nuive- 



and had no nu'ans of replenisliing them. 
On the other hand, the Allies were becoming 
stronger day by day. 'Fho French had re- 
j»lac(sl a. L'ood proportion of their losses, an<l 
tbi' fn*sli trof>ps whieh had come over from 
Kngland in the late spring and early summer 
iia<l hy now lieen incorporated into various 
units and pro|)erly trained. The British Army 
was n'ady to assume tlu^ offensive, and consider- 
a))!e ae(‘ess of stnmgth was now being gained by 
the rafiidly growing numbers of trained troops 
in the Ameiiean Arii\y. Many of these had 

♦ Alan ti 21 HKHin.st om* Tliinl ami Fifth AriiiioM. 

^pril 9 a|{Minst tho Hritisli and rortiigne.^e between 
-A >*iiiciitiere.s and ha 

May 27 against the French at th«‘ Otioniii.des.Dame.ci. 

. I line \) against ttia Frencli from Mimtdidinr to Xoyon, 
Una Her a Ifni r. 

.Inly 14 avraiust tite French east and west of liciniH 
and down to the Marne. 


ment until the eireumstanees were ahsolutt'ly 
those wliieh were required for its success. His 
apparently passive at tit tale w’as not allowed 
to pa.ss without criticism. Many atnateurs of 
the closet fhought he might have attacked 
l^>fore he tlid ; but li(> kn«»w better ; he measured 
the pul (* of l)a.tlle aeeurately. He waited until 
its beats slowed dt)wn, and when tlte Crown 
IVinee’s army by its wild rush to the Marne 
ex])oRed its right flank in the w'ay that tlu^ 
French leaider rightly foresaw^ it very likely 
would, h(> turned on it and attacked with 
eoneent rated vigour. The result of his action 
has just been descrilHsl. 'rhis preliminary 
eainpaign was an earnest of further successes, 
more esjXfcially as eireumstanees were eon(*inu- 
ally bt^coming more favourable to him. 

On July 23, by which time it was quite plain 
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that the Soisaons -Reims attack of the Gonnana 
was a failure, a Conference was held at which 
were present the Allied Commander-iu-Chief 
and the leaders of the British, French and 
American Armies. Marshal Foch aHk6< l Field - 
Marshal Haig, General P^tain, the Goimiiander- 
in-Chief of the French Annies in the north 
and north-east, and General Pershing each to 
prepare a scheme for local offensives to lie 
begun at once with certain definite objectives 
of a limited nature. So far as the British Army 
was concerned, its rmiin object was to be the 
thrusting back of the Ckirinau front so as to 
frf‘e the Paris-Ainiens railroad, and for tliis 
purpose it w^as necessary to attack the flat 
salient occupied by the Germans from Alliert 
down to the Oise. 

The French anti American Armies were to 
free other strategic railroads for operations 
farther south and east. It was also desirablo 
to put an end to the threat on Hazebrouck and 
through this town to the northern French ports. 
This involved the recapture of Kernmel Hill 
and the general pressing bac^k of the salient 
w’hi(?h the Germans liad won at Kcininel earlier 
in the year, combined with an ofWTution in 
the din^ction of La BasseV. If this could lie 
successfully carried out, it would greatly im» 
prove the British position at Vfires and put an 
end to ail fear of a (ku’inan break-through down 
to the ports which wore important bases for 
oui’ supplies. It would, moreover, taisure 
the safety of the Bruay coal mines, w hich w'(t<» 
of enormous importance to the north of Prance 
and Ik>lgium. 

FielflrMarslial Haig hatl carefully consiflere<l 
tin* different operations ojien to the British 
Army and had discussed them with Marshal 
Koeli. Ultimately, after mucli Ihoughf, he 
had eome to the conclusion that the Amiens 
direction was the most pressing and the most 
promising in immediate results. To press back 
the Germans here was to intensify their tleh^ai 
on the Marne, and would completely relieve* 
Paris of all danger and put an end to any hope 
of separating the British from tin* Pn'iieh 
forc(\s. The niore northern operation could 
wait until this w’us successful. 

The general idea of the operations to he 
undertaken arrived at was, after <lealing 
successfully with the more pressing require- 
ments in front of Amiens, that the British forces 
should attack the line St. Quentin -Cambrai, 
• w'hile the French and American Armies would 
verge in an attack on Mczicres If this 


combination was successfully carried out, the 
communications of the Germans, wdiieh ran bai'k 
tlmnigh the lino Maubenge-Hirson-lVIe/.it'n\s 
and by whicli line tlioir forces on tlie Champagne 
front could be supplied and maintaiiuMl would 
be threatened, if not interruptml. 
Maubeuge w’as oecupitMl, a forward movement 
of tlie Allies on Mons and towards Brussi‘ls 
w'ould threaten the main liive of communication 
betwtnm Belgium and Germany on which the 
supply and maintenaneet of thi‘ troops in the 
former country depended, and (his of eourso 
W'ouhl have been a powta'ful adjunct to any 



A CAMOUFLAGED GERMAN SEARCH 
LIGHT. 


dirt'ct iulviuict^ on the Gertnaii .\rmi<‘s h«*two«*n 
Brussi'ls, Antwerp, ami Ghent. 

The Germans were (piite aware of the vital 
eluiraetef of any iidva.ra*e h«‘(ween »St. (Quentin 
and Uamhrai. 'this was clearly slmwn wlaai 
( Jeneral Bynu had nuale Ins sueeesstui ads iinee 
in Xoveiuber, 1!U7 ; his unexpected irruption 
had eaiistMl th(? ({(‘rnnins (o aeeuiuulalo i*\'er\' 
available man they could against his army. 
It was nnfortnnate (hat lack of niimhers had 
pre\'enl«‘d tlie operation being the brilliant 
sneeess it might otla rwise lia\e been. 

This part of the (icrnum front was rlefendi*<l 
by th(^ great organi/e<l /one to which tia' 
gen<*ral name of the Hinderjl)urg line uiay he 
applied. The ttiaifi Hiralenhnrg line ran down 
from lalks past Le (atelet to l.a Fere-Laon- 
\"ouziers-Verdnn, through the St. .Vfiln'el salient 
t<» Pagny. ]*art of the line from aliont tlie 
Aisue to the southern eii<l was known as the 
Brunnhilile ; somewhat in ailvaina* of it v< ry 
near l^uis were the Wot an, tlie SiegfriiMl, and 
AllM*rieh lines running to Bimiiis. Behind the 
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ffiain line was another fortified system running 
•iroin Douai by Mezicre8-Sedan>Montm^y 
(iown to where the Brumihilde line tonninatod 
about Pagny. An additional reserve system was 
under construction, wJiich ran from Valen- 
ciennes to Givet. It does not appear that 
this was over completed. But at any rate, the 
lines were extensive and formidable, and their 
capture could scarcely be calculated upon 
without very serious resistance. 

The special idea so far as the forces en- 
UustSd to Sir Douglas Haig were concoracMl 
was the attack on the German positions from 
Albert and Villers-Bretonneux back to the 
llindenburg line between St. Quentin and the 
Scarpe, and behind them was the Hindenburg 
lino of tlefoiicos. 

To strengthen the British force, the* French 
First Anny under General Debeney was placcMl 
at Sir Douglas Haig’s disposal, aral to strengt hen 
•liis attack, which was to Ije conducted mainly 
by the British Fourth Army, he added to it 
the Camvliau Corps and the two British 
Divisions (from the First Army) whicli had 
h(»(*n hold in roadinoss astride the Somme as 
has Ix^en previously described, auto p. 8.3. 

On the ov^ening of August 7, along the lino 
from which the attack was to bo made, the 
follow'iug were tlie dispositions; Between tho 
Ancro and the Luce from Albert, to Ifangard 
* the Fourth British Army, maler (leruTal Sir 
Henry Kawlinson, was fac(»d across the Sornme 
by nine Gennan Divisions belonging to the 
Second German Army under General von der 
Marwitz. From Hangard to Courcclh>s, south- 
ea«t of Montdidier, was tlie Fii-st Fi eneh Army, 
opposed by von Huticr’s Kighteenth German 
Army ; south of the First Anny was lh<^ I’hinl 
French Army under General Humbert, pro- 
longing the front to the junction of tho Matz 
with tho Oise. Tho situation was in some 
ways a repetition of that which had taken phwre 
on tho Marne. There Mangin and Degontto 
had 'been on the right flank of the German 
salient. On this occasion tho Third Fn'iich 
Army 'would, when tho frontal attack by tho 
British and French dir<;ctly fa<;ing the Germans 
had sufficiently developed, strike against tho 
left flank of von Hutier’s Army and help to 
drive it back. 

Sir Douglas Haig was placed in command of 
tho First French Anny as well as the British 
troops, and he was responsible for ib; rnovc- 
m^ts. Humbert., with tho Tliird French 
Armyf would enter into action at tho 


moment considered by Marshal Foch to be 
favourable. 

The plan of operations designed by Sir 
Douglas Haig was to strike in an easterly and 
south-easterly dirt*ction, using tho river Somme 
to cover the loft flank of his troops, aiming in t he 
first instance at the line Ix'tween M (Tricon rf-sur- 



RUSriG QUARTERS IN THE HINBEN- 
BURG LINE. 

Somme and Iai Qucsncl, so as to push l)ack the 
Germans and ri^nd<*r mere seeure flie railroiMt 
from Paris to Amiens. Tln> jiext step was to 
bo the captiin^ of Koye ami the important 
railway junetif>n ef Chaulnes. 3'hi> a<Jv'anlages 
to gained from the eapt ure of th»* latter point 
are evidr^nt. In the eas(» ef lloy(» the great 
obj<H.*t was to cut th(‘ railway cennexiens of th<^ 
Germans in the eeuntry betw(M*n Liissigriy and 
Mentiliili<T, an<l this f»bji‘et would be eventu- 
ally made ivisier by tin* action of the Third 
Fnwh Army striking up iu a nortlnTly diree- 
tion from its initial position. As early as 
July 13 General Kawlinson liad received 
instructions to 1k> r(*ady to attack to the east 
of Amiens at an early date, anti tht> Canatlian 
Corps and the two British Divisions from the 
Somme were lulded to his armv. On July 28 
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tilt' First French Army was tlofinitely placed 
under Sir Douglas Haig for the pitipoaed 
Attack. 

EhUiorate preparat ions wen^ taken to mislead 
tlin enoiny and to lead him to think that no 
iiiovenient was intended in the direction in 
w hicli it was to be earned out. For this pur- 
post* considerable preparations wen' made to 
lead (he (Jerinaiis to think that tlie British 
attack would b(' ma<te in Flanders. Canadian 
battalions wen' put into line on tlie Kenimel 



(iENEKAL VON UER MARWITZ. 

Commanded the German Second Army. 

Front so that tla' enemy niighi recf)gnizo their 
positi ( )i 1 1 he n • . Ht‘a< l< piarters for vari o us ^Vri ny 
Corps were ])repared and caisiailty clearing 
stations constructeil in positions where they 
could )>e easily obs(*rv<Ml by tJie (terinans in 
tlie Somme area. (Jreat activity took place on 
our windess stations on the First Army front, 
and anangements wt^re made to lead the enemy 
to sufipose that a gnmt (M)ncentmtion of tanks 
was taking place round St . Pol, all this pointing 
to the main attack Ijcing in tlic direction i>f 
Ypn*s. In tluit area, too, combined training 
ojierations with infantry and tanks woi*o 
carried out on days on which the enemy’s 
long distance reconnoitring and photographing 
aeroplanes were likely to work beJiiiid oiir 
lines. The eonscqneneo of all this activity was 
that tlu' CcTinans thoroughly believed that a 
large and important operation on the northern 
front was about to begin, and during tlie 
<*ourse of the aetual movements definite 
evidence was obtained that such had been 
their belief 

Finnl details for tlw* combined BrititHh and 


French attack were ready early in August and 
the morning of August 8 was fixed as the day > 
on which the attack was to commence. The 
line held by the Australian Corps on the right 
of the British Fourth Army was extended 
southward so as to include the Amiens-Roye 
road and the Canadian Corps w'as brought up 
by night behind this porting of our lines. 
There was to be a large collection of tanks, 
but their concentration was put off till the last 
moment and carried out as secretly as possibk'. 

We liavo already seen that the enemy ha<l 
during the early part of August drawn some- 
what backwaril from the positions he had 
held west of the Avre and Ancro riyei’s, which 
wtis of some advantage to our troops, though 
scarcely aft’oeting the general position, but the 
OennaTis seem still to have had some notion 
of attacking towards Amiens, and a strong 
local attack was launehefl by them on 
August (> south of Morlancourt, which fell on) 
the HI. Army Corps on the loft of General 
Rawlinson’s Army. This added to the difficulty 
which this unit had when the attack com- 
menced on August 8. 

The operation imdertak('n by the Germans 
at 4.30 a.m. on August 0 was made by fresh 
troops of their 27th Division and was preccdetl 
by considerable artillery fire and heavy gas 
shelling. The ground cho.sen for attac^k vias 
that which the Australians had taken and * 
coiLSolidatod on July 28-29, south of Morlan- 
court. It was to a great extent successful, the 
adv^anced positions along most of the front 
being captured and held by the enemy during 
the day, but the next moining our troops 
cHninter-attacki'd and drove him out of the 
captured position and practically re-established 
the original line of our front. As a set-off 
against this temporary success of the Germans, 
the Frencli troops progres.sed on the same 
date, made a further movement to the Avre, 
seizing the left bank betw'eon Merisel and 
Braches. The Gomian raid to the south-east 
of Mon td idler broke down coinplot<'ly. 

It is possible tliat tlie Morlancourt incident 
was the coimnen cement of a further important 
attack by the Gennans, and this is somew^hat 
borne out by the statement of von Ardenne 
in the Berliner Tagebiati of August 6, wdiich 
runs aa follows ; 

It is clear that the defensive hattle now being foughf 
by our u'treating troo|x<< will not be oontiiiiicMl indoflnitoly. 
The German oifeneive ban Htiffered an unpleasant inter- 
ruption, but it will certainly be reflurned. A f^t which 
will contribute to Much a resumption of the offemiivo is 
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jjiat our armies between the Aiane and the Marne were 
able to carry out these operations with their own 
reserves, without being obliged to draw upon tlioso army 
niservea the unrostrictod use of which secures the 
initiative to tho Qerinaii Supreme Command. Apart 
from other factors, tho happy confidence of our army 
leaders, which has recently been described by our war 
eorrespondonts, guc^rantees that this freedom of initiative 
will, at the right time, be utilized. 

It may hero be remarked that the “ freedom 
of initiative ” was hencefortfi to remain in 
the iiands of the Allies until tho armistice. 

There wtis no old-fashioned preliminary 
bombardment which only starved to warn the 
enemy ; but at 4.20 a.m, on August 8 the 
massed British artillery opened a devastating 
fire against the wliole front of attack, com- 
pletely cinishing the enemy’s batteries, some of 
which indeed never succeeded in going into 
action. 

• (leneral Hawliiison’s attack was made on a 
front of over 1 1 miles from the soutli of the 
Amiens-Boyo road to Morlancourt inclusive. 
On the loft, north of the Somme, was the 
Ilf. Corps under Lieut. -General Sir H. K. 
Butler, who had the 58th and 18th Divisions 
in front line and tho 12th Division in sujiport. 
On tlie right of tliis and in tho centre general 
line came the Australian Corps under Lieut. - 
tleneral Sir .1. Monasli, with the 2nd and 
Jlrd Australian Di\isioris in the front- and the 


5th and 4th Australians in support. On the 
right of tho line was tlie Canadian (\)rps, under 
I-ieut. -General Sir A. E. Currie, with the 
drd, 1st, and 2nd C^anaiiian Divisions in front 
line and the 4th (*anadian Division in the 
sc^cond. The French Fii'st Army muU*r Gt'neral 
Debeney was on the right ef tlu‘ British 
Fourth Ai‘my on a line of ])etwt*en fonr and 
five miles extending down to Moreuil inclusive. 
As the Allied troops progrf‘sst>d forwaid t in* riglit 
of the Fren(*li attack was t<» be gradually ex- 
tended southwards until its soutlieiii exlmnity 
would be opposite Hraelies. General Deheuey 
was to move forward an hour later than tlie 
opening of the British attack; the idt'a no 
doubt being that this would he favouiahle 
to an outflanking inovtMuent. 

The British Caxalry Corps, consisting of 
tlrree cavalry divisions, under tla* command 
of Lieut. -General (’. T. McISl. Kavanagh, was 
beliind the British front, whik‘ the special 
mobile force of two motor mai Jiiiie gun brigades 
aial a Canadian Cy<'list Battalion, under 
Brigadier- General Brutinel, was oi*dc?-cd fo 
follow up tho success along the lira* the 
Am i<>i IS - B ( )y e road . 

Shortly after the artillery tiro opj'iied, t)jo 
British infantry with an important fona* i»f 
tanks advanced to the attack. The ground 
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was covered witli a heavy mist, which aided 
the operation, and the first objectives on the 
lino Domuiri'iMarcolcttvo-Cerisy, to the south 
<jt‘ Morlancoiirt, were quickiv captured, the 
eoeiny being coinpletely surprised. This at tack 
was well into the first line of the German 
<lt*fenHiv(V4 and represented an advance varying 
Iroin a few hundred yards to over a mile. The 
barrage which our guns put down was so 
powerful that it reduced the (ilorman reply to 
comparative impotence. This was no doubt 
to some extent due to the mist, which operated 
in our favour precisely in the same way that it 
had opiaated to the German advantage in the 
advance against General Gough’s Army on 
March 21, that is to s.'iy, while our men knew 
exactly where to put down the shells on 
certain fixed points the Germans could not see 
where to shell etfeetively our moving forces. 
The tanks played a great part in the advance, 
going on ahoatl of the infantry in many parts 
of the line, smothering the machine -gun nests. 

VfM*y hard fighting took place just at the 
poitit of junction of our line with that of the 
French. Here, beyond the windings of the river 
Luc(% the grounfl rose up sleoply to the edge of 
the plateau intersected by many gullies, witli 
tlu^ wootls known as the Dodo Wood and Hainon 
Wood on the upper slopes. The attack here was 
greatly aided by the tanks which had been 
brought over the river during the previous 
night. The infantry advanced behind the tanks, 
whiU* the barrage cut off all German suj^port-; 
from tlie points attacked, coming down like a 
curtain behind the woods. Thes(' were (|uiekiy 
cleared by our men, and a considerable number 
of jirisoners taken. To the north of this point, 
nbovt? Ilangard, there were three small woods 
known as Hangard Copse, Wri^n Copse, and 
(’emeteiy Copse, and her<’ the Gormans offered 
a more strenuous resistance. In the attack on 
Mareeleave and Aubercourt the thinks were 
of great utility, going on in advance of 
the infantry where the enemy maeliine-guns 
wire strongest, and destroying the nests in 
which they were ensconeefl. Our aeroplanes 
(li<l what they could to hol}i the attack, but the 
misty weatluir and consequent low visibility 
much impeded them ; but they had the air 
(completely to themselves, and not even one 
G(Tinan observation balloon was to be seen, 
although ours went up quite early in the action. 

North of the area referred to, where the 
raillroad runs frotn Villers-Bretonnoux to 
Chaji^nfta, and on the Somme itself, the ad- 


vance was carried out with extraordinary 
rapidity, and our men suffered extremely 
.small losses, and took some 2,000 prisoners. 
Immediately along the northern bank of the 
Somme the advance was fairly successful. 
Towards Chipilly the adv’^ance^ was also rapid, 
and part of the wood which covered it to 
the north with the aid of the tanks was cap- 
tured, but the village itself rtnnained in German 
hands. In the Morlancoiirt region the G Armans 
offered a greater resistance, and here our troops 
made but little progress ; they did not succeed in 
capturing the village, and the machine-gun fire 
from the heights north of it distinctly hedd 
back our attack. Between Morlancoiirt and 
Chipilly, on the Bray -Corbie road, our advance 
was held up for some time, although our 
troops had extended a good bit to the north 
of Morlancoiirt. ^ 

The artillery followed up the operation 
with great celerity, and our men, when they 
occupied the advanced German positions, soon 
found themselves supported by the guns. 
Opposite the area attacked by the British there 
wore some eight Gorman divisions- - viz., the 
27th, 43rd. 13th, 4l8t, 109th, 2501 and the I4th, 
while, near Mareeleave, the 11 7th had come 
up during the previous night From all those 
divisions a considerable number of prisoner!* 
were taken. As the attack progressed, our 
cavalry and armoured cars and motor machine- 
guns pushed on ahead and played havoc among 
the retreating Germans. By nightfall the 
British south of the Somme were- in possession 
of the line Morcourt-Harboniiieres-Caix ; this 
represontoil a l)ulge forward into the Gennan 
line varying on the left from miles to 6 miles 
on the right. 

On the right of the attack, Le Quesnel was 
still in the hands of the Germans, but this was 
the only point in their outer line of defences 
which remained in their hands up to the south 
bank of the Somme. Field -Marshal Haig 
reported on the brilliant and predominating 
part taken by the Canadian and Australian 
Corps as being worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. The British cavalry w’as also of the 
greatest use. The throe divisions under Lieut.- 
General Sir G. T. McM. Kavanagh had com- 
pleted their assembly behind the battle front 
at the points of concentration by a series of 
night-marches, and on August 8 they advanced 
23 milea from these points, and by the ^h and 
vigour of their action, aided by the tanks and 
motor machine-guns, rendered most valuable 
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and gallant service. Passing through the line 
of infantry, they carried confusion into the 
retreating Qermans, captured numerous con- 
voys, and altogether greatly added t<) the 
successes of the day. The whole day’s fighting 
showed the admirable manner in which Ot'neriil 




:a 


was sent against tJio Malai*c1 and Grossair< 
Woods, and another diix^eted against CMiipilly 
The fii'st-named wooil we contrived to captmt 
and hold for a time, taking 500 iirisonei's with 
some field-guns and two lu>witz<*rs, but when 
the attempt was ina<ie to advance on^diipilly 



\\ 

BRITISH CAVALRY CLEARING UP GERMAN MACHINE-GUN NESTS. 


Rawlinson hatl carried out the preparations for it was brouglit to a .standstill. Thf» ground 
the advance, and the success of the movcnient here was full of flug-out.s ainl nnwhino guns 
was largely due to him and his staff. and there was a coTopletf^ abKenco of covia* 

North of the Somme our progress had, as we in front of the villagf*, wIktc on tlu? rive r 

hav^ seen, not been so great. Here the Germans bank the groun<l was flat. and open. The mist 

were well established at Morlancourt, and on also had proventcfl the propf^r co-ordination 

the heights to the north of it. One brigafle of the various units, and especially was this the 
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vmvi with th(j tnnks, which had gone too far 
to the nortlj. 'I'he rcnnlt woh at the end of 
August « M e liad only got to the ground west 
cjf th(‘ \ illag(* ; the latter was still in German 
handn. 

The (•a])<.ures of the day were significant of 
oiir success: ]. ‘1,000 prisonei-s, betw’een 300 
and 400 guns, veiy large nuinbei’s of macliine- 
guns, and xast quantities of ammunition and 
stores. 


armoured car met a German transport colinnn 
coming up, which tried to turn and escape. Four 
Gorman mounted officers camo up to see what 
was the reason which had stopped the advance. 
They were all shot dowm by the car, which then 
proceeded to roimd up the column. At many 
places the cars caught both , mechanical and 
horse-drawn transport, took the personnel 
prisoners and shot down the horses. One car 
attocikod a train on the railroad and wrecked 


Jly nightfall it was evident that the Germans 
tlicmsclvcs felt they had received a severe blow, 
beenuse, >>ehind the line captured, explosions 
imd c( nifingi'M ti<Jii -iHhnwed that they w^ero engaged 
in }>lo\ving u[) and destroying ammunition and 
sny)ply < lumps. The roads, heavily enemnbered 
hy their wagons retreating eastw^ards, formed 
excc'llt nt taigets for our airmen, who ruined 
iKanbs and juachine-gun fire on fh(mi. 

A great deal of our wide-ranging success was 
due to the cavalry and the tanks ; both were 
f('arlessly i»se<l and n'sults gained wdiich could 
hardly have bcc*n counted on. Nightfall did 
not stop their progiess, and the Germans were 
altacketi in j^lac(‘s so remote from the front lino 
that the surpris<‘ in tlu‘ni w'as compif'te. One 


it. At another point a village was entered, in 
which the German troops were peacefully 
sleeping unaware of the approaching danger. 
The car went through the street, shooting at 
the window.s, and in one placo found an officei-s* 
mess enjoying a meal which the arrival of the 
J3ritish bullets soon put an end to. Near 
Framervillo another car happened on a Coips 
Tfeodqiiarters. It shot down many of the 
Corps Stuff and poured bullets into the different 
huts. Then it was riunoured that some pait 
of the Staff had escaped along the road toward 
Pdroimo. At once the crew started off after 
them ; came up on the fugitives and literally 
limited them, killing many and forcing thc^ 
otliei's to scatter from the road and take refuge 



in the woods. Among the harvest of jirisoners 
there wei*e one or two interesting cases. A regi- 
iiK'ntal commander was captured and w^as seen 
Pi be liiding some papers by thrusting them 
into his breeches down to the knees. The 
bulge they made betrayoil their presence and 
he was at once overhauled. He denied that 
tliere was anything thei’e at all, but the men 
who had sei/AMl hiu», having a proper a|)precia- 
tion of the German oflicor’s notions of honour, 
proceeded to seareh him, wdiich was flone 
l•ourfeously, while he swore horribly all the 



^ [O^tcial photographs. 
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time, reviling the coarseness of the brutal 
English nation and their utter lack of courtesy 
to a distinguished German officer. This from 
a member of the race which had treated our 
nwii officers with habitual gross and vulgar 
insult is not only characteristic, but amusing. 
Amongst other notable items cajdured by our 
men was a wlA)le train, which was interccptocl 
as it was coming up to the front and 500 
Saxons were taken prisoner from it. 

The battlefield south of the Somme over 
which the centre and right of Gerieral Rinvlin- 
^ou’s Army advanced, and to the soutli Ce'iiond 
De honey’s 1. French (’orps, is known as the 
Siiiiterre plateau and consists of a wi<l<' ('xpansc 
of rich farm -land, and like most of the country 
in thi.s part*^of Franco, is without hedges, the 
buildings being confined to the immediate 
neigh nourhood of the farms. It was covered 
with crops of wheat, oats, and barley, which 
were ready for the sicfkle, and here and tliere 
good crops of potatoes, ^flio wliole flat exjianse 
))eing covered wdtli growing crops, hid to a 
great extent the w'orks whi<*h tlu^ Germans had 
newly constructed. I’lieso do not a])pear in 
most places to liavo been of a very formidable 
character, nor were the wire entangk^ments of 
the usual broad and strong construction, and 
it was perfectly evident from the r(^sults 
obsorv'cd that our artillery fire had been far 
in excess of that of tlie enemy, foi* over the 
wlK)le fieltl w'as spread a vast and coinf)lieated 
mass of equipiiKMit which had been abandoned 
in the hurried retreat of the (teniians. Al^ong^^t 
the booty captured was a box of 450 Iron 
Frosses sent u[) for distribution to a et'rtain 
division, whicrh went to form weI(H)iii<* 
“ soiivHniirs ” for those who captured tliero 
One agreeable deduction made from the 
perambulation of the battle-field was tlu^ 
undoubted fact tluit our casualties bore but a 
very small proportion to those we had inflicted 
on our adversaries. The centre of our attack 
was, as wo know, feebly opposefi, u/al one 
Australian division had only 300 casualties 
and took 1,000 prisoners, l^esides inflicting a 
large number of casualties in killed and woumlcd 
on the troops opposed to them. 

South of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s attacks. 
General Debeney, in accordance with th(! 
arranged plan, moved forward at 5.5 a.in. 
His attack was a complete surprise to the 
Gormans. This may have b€H?n to some extent 
line tp the fact that the British attack had 
coiiunenced nearly an hour before. To the 


south Morist4 and then Moreuil were quickly 
captured and thus the passage over the Av*r«' 
secured. Pressing farther onward, Fresnoy 
and ric.ssicr wtav captui*ed and touch was 
gained with Bnitincrs forces on the Amiens- 
Kfwo rood, a little to the wt‘st of Lc' Quesiic*!. 
wliile farthei* south the Avre was again passed 



\hiliott l ty> 


MAJOR-GBNRRAL H. W. HIGGINSON. 

Commanded the Twelfth Division. 

at Pierrepont ; .*{,.‘150 prisoners anil many gtms 
anil machiue-guns were taken hy our Ally on 
this day. 

The whole day represenfrd a most brilliant 
strategical suecc'ss. Onr line fiad been rarrieil 
forward a long ilistanee from tla* Avre at 
I’ierrepont. to the Somme at .Moreonrt. 
4’lie (tennan eommand iinist havi? been 
eonseions that thoir position from Moiitdidier 
(*astward was now being threateni*d, and 
the only eonsolation they hail was that 
they liad held us on the nortli flarjU of the 
Somme. 

To use Sir Douglas TTaig’s own words, “ the 
sweeping cliaracter of the snecess which in one 
day had gained onr til's! object i\'e and dis- 
engaged the J^aris Amiens railway opeiu*d a 
clear field for the measnri's of ex[)loitat ion 
<kiPi‘rmined upon to meet such an i>vent,’* 

The at tack was continued on August t). From 
the First Cavahy Division, commanded by 
Alajon-Gcneral R. b. Mullens, tlie 8th Hussars 
advanced and took Meharicourt at a gallops 
while the 2nd and 3rd Cavalry Di\'isions, under 
Major-General T. T. Pitman and Major-General 
A. E. W. Hannan respectively, passing through 
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our iufaiitry, prossed on the enemy, captured 
many prinonors and gained a considerable 
amount of ground. That night south of the 
Somme we held Boiichoir, Rouvroy, Maucourt * 
and FraTiuTvdlle, and rc^ached the western edges 
of IJhonsand Proyart, being thus within striking 
distance of Cliaulnes, the junction point of the 
railways by which the supplies for von Hutier’s 
Army were brcnight up. 

North of the Somme the attack did not 
start till late in the afternoon, when tho 
12th l^ivision, under Major-General H. W. 
Higginson, and a regiment from the 33rd 
American Division, which was commanded by 
Major-General G. Bell, advanced to a line east 
of Ghipilly, Morlaneourt, and Dernaneourt. 
Chipilly was an extremely difficult point, as 
wc' liav<i b(‘fore seen, and although on the 
previous day wo had succeeded in capturing 
Grt^ssairt^ VV'ood, we wore compelle<l to give 
it up owing to the heavy fire which was brought 
to bear on it from tho hcaglit above. Malard 
^\a)d wiM also captured, which may thus have 

* 'I’ho iJispatcU, pam. 18, calls this place Morcourl. 
This is obviously a laistako ; Morcourt is on tho south 
flank of the »Soiuiiio and was taken, according to para. 17 
on August 8. 


allowed the Germans to suppose that the 
assault would not be prolonged to' the south 
of it. 

Lo Quesnel was taken about 6 a.m. and later 
tho general advance was continued. At first 
there was considerable opposition on the line 
Beaufort-Vr61y-Rosidres-Framorville, and also 
in the neiglibourhood of Chipilly. Gressaire 
Wood was taken, but it was only after hard 
fighting that Chipilly was entered by our 
troops at 6.30 in the evening. When this^was 
done tho enemy appears to have lost heart in 
this neighlx)urho(jd and to hav^e rc^treated 
precipitately. We had now gained possession 
of the high ground which ran • back from 
Morlaneourt in a north-easterly direction 
parallel to the Somme, and Morlaneourt was 
in our hands. 

On the 9th Debeney's Army advanced to 
battle at 9 a.m., deploying on the lino from 
Beaucourt down to Montdidier. Tho progre.ss 
at midday was very rapid and by the afternoon 
the troops had gained the line Arvillers-Hangest 
and back to the Avre about Pierrepont. 

Altogetlier, in the two days’ fighting, the 
Allies had gained a signal victory. 
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THE BATTLES OF AMIENS AND 
BAPAUME, AUGUST, 1918. 
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W F hiivo scun in Clinpiur CCLXX VI I. 

tiuit tho («('nnaiis lia<l Imh'd da- 
faaiad in tliair advaiUT* to (ho 
Marno. "riu'y had not n'tirod from 
tlioir advaiUM'd positions without <*arrvin^ with 
Uh iii .souv('nirs of (h(‘ir visit. On tha prasont 
oaaasion sc'xaral of th(^s(» wara ^piita nnicpia in 
aharactia'. Tims at .Aray. a Major von Tit/.ah 
stole from tlu^ slirina of St<‘. Rastitua (t»{ mil(‘s 
south-aast from llaitanrH^s) a gold sliriiuN 
valnad at soma toOO. Ha also stula laa<l from 
tha aotVms and plata and other valiudilas at 
tha Chataaii of Murat ah Murat -at-(’routta 
(II milas iiorth-aa.st of Hartannas). Fattars 
which wara takaii show tliat (h<i rohhary of 
tha Francli was aalciilatad and systamatia. 
Wo have saiai aarJitT* in tlia war liow tha (h»r 
man woman askad for watches and jawallaiy ; 
soma of thaiu W(‘i'a now' |)ro|)osing to sat up 
shop on the ill-gotten gains of their mankind 
in France. This is sliown by two lattai-s dated 
July 1 1 and 19, of whicli tha first is raproducad 
below : 

Dear Joseph, — You say lluil J only uritn wImhi I 
want somethinj^. If for ov'ory loitar or card I .M»nl you 
I got a .shirt, skirl, or pair of trouscis! in n'Dim I should 
to*day be able to open shop. For three months I’ve 
impatiently waiting for the tobaeco for H — . Don’t 
forget the address. Ev'ery day I ask wliether there arfi 
any parcels for me, but there are nev«T any. 

^re the dresisos youA’o got pretty 7 Examine them 
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In soe ihrio nfe on hole-, in llii in. in\i>f liold 

llmm u]> e^ain^l llir inil \nn'll •-»>(• n( onn-. Anna 

was \'er\^ i-liil tor i!ic IhiI«* . I (<*M h r 

^<‘11(1 yon Ih'r waim •'! lliaiilv . ^\ ill\ iir.ani*'- tn ifl 

li'T a rioak. (*<1 on* t»ni*, Inn, and dnn’l Iniit l a nnnd 
Emndi woullrn CIIX '•ilia . A^ llir pnliii'inaii '-ay><, an\- 
lliiiiir you ••an pul on ymir hin U nr n «• in any \v.i\ Imnid 
||.‘ riUTH'd • if. 

'The saaond latter in a similiii* strain, 

but apparently halai daslury wanted suppln- 
manting by a sn|)ply •'! linen goods, w lii« h wats 
asked for in it. It is pn haps not o\t laordinarv 
to fiinl that p«‘t»pla who ware guilty •)f acts of 
this kind also rohhad one anotlu r. 

Lotte Brandt w'r«)ti- fiom Nau K«dn on 
Jnnt* 21 a laft<*i* to a soldier at (In* fiont an 
follows ; 

.According to y<air Inth r n| .Inm* I'Otlic j/ar^ cl f imlain * 
all .‘-••rtp. of N>o| {srhinijtt' Sftifiin). .Manmia and I will 
•■••rtainly gliolly -ornc nwa l, - lo I lie MtJdici’ on lca\( . 

\Vc al'O badly Wiinl a pnr-«-. ay I in ln .Max l aii 

clioo.-.c from wliiil yon'\f < n(. W'liaf i- lie lo lia\e ? 
Write and li t n - know if von mi an a jiair ot -ljo»-, and 
tell ii> wind). Il i-- ipiilc niilnial \ou vluaiNI keep llic 
hcHt pip^' fnr yonr-cll. 1 am dcliplilnd o\ cr I la* I'ar 
rfng'< and bra<‘<-li I . 

Four days later tin* soldi«*r on l<*a\i* arri\i*il, 
but tlia g( Title Lotte Riainlt InnI a bitter dis- 
appointment . She writes: 

To-f|ay the per'^on came, InU i nnt-l n il yon, yon*v<- 
Iwcn lak*‘H in by a roun**. Yesterday w<? went fi^bi- 
Inaoe, but he wm' out. 'I’o diiy Emma went with larn 
to l’ot->dam JSlatioo, hut the parcel wa> ool there, lie has 
simfily piiielieii {t/rkltiHl) the parcel and <lon‘‘ a -iroke oi 
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THE chateau DE MURET. 


VVhon you nw him hit him ovor tl'i* fan* with 
your rifl«-butt. May t ho first sholl bt? for him arui blow 
him 1-0 bit-H that will go whf?ro tiio thing.s Wo noulti 

not sh‘t'p all night, wo wort) so angry. when 

I think of tho oarrings. What wore ihoy liko ? Evt'n 
if I novor got. thorn 1 shonki like to know w'hat thoy won* 
liko. (lofMj'byt? ; that dirty thief, that onrsod hound, 
has quite upset mo. 

Wo left off with Field -Marnhul Haig’s 
offensive on Atigust 0. Tho first two days' 
figliling may be looked upoti us the first aot 
of the drama, and had boon very su<?cossfiil. 
Sovontt^en thousand prisoners had boon tnkt^ri ; 
40 f> gnns, inohiding a'gnn on a railway mount - 


ing of heavy oalil)r(% and fit'iiob morlrtrs atid 
inaobino-guns inrnimortdrlo ; vast (|iiantitios 
of stores and mufta’ial of idi descriptions, 
inoluding a oompleb* ruilway train an<l otluT 
rolling stock. The gnns emne in i‘spe<ially 
nsofiil. Till* amnmnitiiui siipplii‘.s eaptiired 
by ii.s wen^ enormous, end lh<*so sorvtMl for 
(*mployiiieiit in flit^ captured tirlillerv ugainst 
the trooyrs t h(*y ii»td fia inerly b(4ong(*d to, 
among whom tlu^y ereaU'd viMy hoavy rasnah 
ties. 

Tho good work done by onr cavnlry lias been 
albirled tr>, but a few more details rnuy 1)0 
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intertiHtiiig. So weJl did ( lu^y come to the front 
tliat by 1 1 o’clock on August 8 a cavalry brigade 
operating with the loft of the Canadians wfis 
pushing through tlie infantry from Marcol- 
cnvf‘ to Wiencourt and (hiillauoourt. Coming 



BRITISH, FRENCH. AND AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS IN AMIENS. 


out from the latter place, it was received by 
lu^avy machine-gun fire, but taking advantage 
of the low ground on the right, worked on to 
the ( iennan advance line, rounding up a number 
of prisoners on the way, A brigade operating 
with the Australians on the other side of the 
Chaulnes railway line reached their objectives 
by 1 o’clock, having taken numbers of pri- 
soners and some guns and other booty. Both 
on thf> north and south the cavalry held the 
line they luid reached till the infantry came 
up and took over at 7. .*10 that evening. Dra- 
g(»on (luards on the same <lay had captured 
Vauvdllers with a rapid dasli and Dragoon 
(fumds and Hussars together rushed into 
tlu* big woods south of Cayoux at a gallop and 
look 200 prisoners, then, pushing on, they 
held the high ground to the soutli of Caix. 

On August 9, Hussars distinguished thern- 
selv('s greatly near the village of V'rely. Here 
macdu'ne-guns and sonu* cavalry which had 
t ried to ap()roaeh the place from tlie westward 
found the enemy's tire too strong for them. 
’Phe Hussars then galloped rouiui north of 
Hosieres, and then vvrieeling back, galloped 
into ^lehuricourt, four miles to the east of 
Vrely before the Cermans were aware that they 
were on them. They cleared and held the 
wood, ]>ushingout patrols to hold positions still 
farther east towards the •‘Halte ” on the north 
near Lihons ami .Manconrt on the east. The in- 


fantry then came up and seized Vi^^ly. The 
cavalry pushed forward to the south-east, but 
found themselves brought up near Fouques- 
court, where there were some old entrench- 
ments covered by wire and held strongly by 
machine-guns. The total number of prisoners 
taken by the cavalry was over 2,500. They 
captiued the big gun on railway fnountings in 
conjunction with a tank which fired into the 
engine and brought it up, and also a large 
periscope. The Canadian Cavalry, in addition 
to their work on the Roye road, near Damery, 
took Beaucourt in most gallant style, acting 
first as cavalry, and then dismounting and 
clc^aring out machine-gun nests. 

Tanks, as we have seen, also played a very 
large part in the fighting. On the French 
front the Avre had to be crossed by then 
before they could be brought into battle line 
this slowed down the progress of the French 
at first, and limited their front. The Avre 
had to be bridged, and this had to l)e done at 
many points before the troops could cross in 
sufficient numbers. At the beginning of the 
battle the line was only 24 miles from Asni5res to 
the Hourtes-Roye road on the west of Merisel , 
but was afterwards widened to include the 
whole valley as far as Hargieourt, a*length of 
64 miles, and by the end of the day the depth 
was 84 miles. 

In these two days of the Allied offensive 
when the tanks got across in fair munbi^rs, 
the effect was immediate, and the extension 
of the French line of attack was largely due 
to thei r action. Heavy |>at. terns were employed , 
os well as the “ Wliippet ** tanks, and the 
former were extremely useful in dealing with 
buildings. At one point the French had some 
difficulty with a village wliich was heavily 
defended with macliinc-gims, inany of wliich 
were in the upper stories, which held them up 
for a time. Five of the lieavy tanks were 
brought up and proceeded to demolish the 
houses from which the fire came. In tliis way 
10 houses were dealt with in succession. The 
tanks butted into them and literally w^ent 
through them, bringing down bricks, joists, 
floors and roofs, machine-guns and machine- 
gunners in one confused and helpless mass. 
They emerged from their task covered with the 
debris, but the job was done. The French 
infantry were eixabled to come on and gather 
up the fragments wliich remained. 

At Treux, north of the Somme, a tank which 
ha<i come up in that direction was asked to 
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help an advanced post. When it arrived thert\ 
the Commander asked the Tank Cotnniander 
to destroy a small post in the opposite line 
which was annoying him very mncli. He asked 
ifor some infantry to help and 12 men went on 
with liim. Straight into the j)ost went the 
tank, clean over one of the machine-guns ; the 
rest of the German garrison then, thinking 
discretion the better part of valour, came out 
into the open with their hands in the air, arul 
l^ho tank and the 12 infantrymen, all unwounded, 
escorted back seven oftlcers and 200 prisoners. 


charactt'r which our tanks p<'rforined, both wif h 
the French and also with our own troops, would 
take too long. Sutlice it to say that many of 
the light nature cooperated with our aeroplane;^ 
in raiding the lines along which the retreating 
Germans were luirrying to safety. They 
supporttMl the eavalry in similar efforts aiul ditl 
enormous sennce in crushing out small nuvchine- 
guii nests, scattered aboiit the battlefield. Thesis 
would have been costly to take with infantry, 
but fell without any casualties to s|3fr'ak of into 
our hands, though with great losses lM»th in 



A GERMAN 280mm. GUN FOR THE BOMBARDMENT OF AMIHNS. 
Captured by the Australian, and exhibited in Paris. The ran<e of this weapon is about 20 miles 


A little incident near Marcelcave formed a 
typical example of what cavalry and light 
thanks worldng in unison are capable of. In a 
small wootl to the south-c^ast of it, near the 
road from Villers-Brotomieiix to Dcmiiin, tht5 
Gormans with thoir machine-guns held up our 
iwivanced cavalry. Soine light tanks went 
off, going round to the south and attacking 
the wood from that side ; the Gen nans, 
believing this to be the main attack, ran <>iit 
across the open to escape it. The cavalry, 
who had been held back, then saw their chanct* 
and charged into the bolting enemy. A g(»od 
many were killed with cold steel ; the rest 
•promptly surrondereii, 700 prisoners being 
tiflLen. To recount all the deeds of a s^wcial 


nia<*hine*guns ami the iiaai who maiUK'd them 
to the Germaiis. 

There seems little iloubt that tin* Germans 
had aecpiiesef*(i in the efforts to thrust them 
back over the Avre, whi<*h have already been 
described, because they did not want to meet 
the tanks on the open ground ab(»ve the nv«‘r, 
nor indeed to fight with this fibslaele behind 
them 

Til ilitnry critic' of the Vienna .Vcmc /■’» '« 

Presse curly in AngnsI gave uh his opinion : 

Thai Ihc tank in il-* impc'nvi’cl form in tloiihlh*‘> a 
fantor -c rimi-ly In hr r.-. kon..d witli. all llir morrVh. n 
It MpfX'arM n grmt inns-af . , . r 

liithiTtf tank .sqi..-ilroii.« ftnitninirijz niinnrnfl- ol 

tank- ha, . he n .■■.■i.lny ct. « I-'"'' • 

ar<> <h>Htr..y«<l. it i" the -ainr an wh.ii hiiinan litftil.i'H 
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tall, who liHVo htfiped tho Hurvivorn and therefore have 
not fallen in vain. It iw coneoivable (he nays) that tho 
enemy and th<* world’s almoKt unlimited war iiidii.<fry 
may protiuce this arm in unproeedenfotl rnaHses. As 
human whock^troops iidvanoe in waves, solid tank 
waves might also advance. This may seem fanta»-:fic» 
but sobc»r refliietiori will admit that .siirh wholesale pro* 
duction and employment uro not otiixide the bounds o^ 
possibility, witnt^ss the annlagniis inerotise during the 
war (if giiiiK of all eidibros to a colossal «*xtont. The 
flight siTvieo ik also an instructive example. The writer 
urg(?s the further eoiistrucl io»» of tanka and apecial 
defence artillery. 

Rf'adiness (he .says) is everything; the ttuik has a 
future. 

’I’lu* (Jonnaiis indeed admitted their value. 
Tin) Deutsche TayezeUung stated that the with- 
drawttls of the German troops on the rivers 
Anere, Avre anti Dorns were made in order to 
relie Vi? nnfavoiirablo local eonchtions, and to 
ertuite a situation tactically more favourable to 
tlie German^i. The plain to the west of the 
Auiin? is lower than tho eastem bank of the 
rivtT an<i the conditions on the eastern side of 
the Avre and its tributary, the Dorns, with 
their im[)roved possibilities for iibservation, 
faeilit at^xi defenee. In thesi? sectors the Anere, 
the Avre and tlu? Dorns form extremely 
favoiirabh? natural barriers. The Essen Allge- 
meine Zeitung d(?scribed tire retreat, as a 
strategical measure to spare troops, and added : 
“ Summing up, we may say that, thanks to our 
loade a.nd t he bravery of our soldiers, all the 


enemy’s plans have been frustrated and the 
Army Command now, as before, retains its 
freedom of action.” 

This was quite evident in the next days. Tho 
Gennan leaders were quite at liberty -to go 
backwards — wliich they did, pursued by the 
Allies with much vigour. 

It is plain from what has bc^n written 
that for some weeks past the Germans hod 
felt it necessary to adopt a pure defensive ; 
this was no doubt duo to tho heavy losses th^ 
had had in men and material. An order signed 
by Ludendorff and date<l July 6 is a clear 
proof of this. It runs as follows : 

The principli-s cxpouiuloil in tho sccrot circular No 
0950 of Juiio 25, 1918, sf ill reqiiiro complotion at* n gardfl 
deforiHivo fighliiig. The r('|ionte<l roceiit enemy attacka 
and the imhapf>ily largo numbor of prisoners lost in them 
8how that our occupatiuTi of first linos is always too detiso 
on defensive act ions, and that the depth of our advanced 
ssono is insiiflicient. Tho enc'iny is imitating our surprise 
use of urtilljTy, anti by uu'ans of it is achieving siiccohscs 
simihLi' to ours. We must (tppose him vigorously. 

Dofensivo ac;(ions require very .spt?cial attention — 
first of all, voiy active reoounaissanco on our part, and 
oH|M>cialiy correct tactical princMpies. An advanced 
zone of one to two huudrod yards is not siiincient, and 
(?ttn only bo conteTni)latod wh(»n one holds a well organiaod 
position ami is strong in aiiillory. It should be between 
600 and 1,000 yaixls deep, or nion*, if there are no go€»d 
positions and there is only weak artillery. The relation 
between the depth of the advanot?d zone, the organiza- 
tion of the artillery, and tho strength of the artillery is 
still not roolizotl by some officers. 'The weaker the artil. 



[French ojficuU phoiogtufth. 


A FRENCH l^NK. 
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lery is, and the more the organization of the ground 
inferior, the greater should be the depth of the advanced 
zone. 

The advanced zone need not have a garrison with 
very deep echelons. It should rather have the form 
of patrols, sentinels, and small outposts, Krlutlona of 
the garrison, properly so-called, begin at the priticipul 
line of rosistanoe. By the principal lino of resist anoe one 
should understand not merely an organized position 
but the wholeiino of defence that correspomls with the 
plan of defeiioe that has been decided on. It can only 
be detennined on the actual ground. It is certainly 
easier to trace it with organized positions than in open 
country after an attack. It is the mission of the Com- 
mand to overcome tlui inevitable ilitliunlties. 

Advanced posts must be supported by fire fn»in the 


ground, but the fear that the Kntonte might force us to 
fall back several miles is quit© without justification, for 
they have as few men as wi» for such attacks. 

We can only be glad if tlie Entente should attack. 
It usually dot's so in dense Jimw. Wo can ask lor no 
more favourable oocasion to inflict losses on it. The 
command and the trot>ps sliould bt' pre|Mvnsl, and should 
cause losses to the enemy without sustaining them* 
Clearer ttuMieal conc<*ption is decisive lH*n* as elsewliere. 
It is only by this means that unot'rtaiiity m^I disappear. 
Leutlers and troops must kimw what they have to do. 
If the way in which tlio enemy attacks l(^ave it in doiiht 
whether the gaiTison of an tuivancttd zone would do 
better to rptreal or hold, it should b<* deci led to r»»!rf*at, 
ihat will always lie better thajt sulY‘»ri’ ; Josses by 
defending the advancetl zone. 



A BRITISH TANK DESTROYING A GERMAN MACHINE-GUN POST. 


principal line of resistance. Rifles, light and neavy 
machirio-gims, light mortars, and batteries, postisl for 
defence of the advanr;ed zone, must bo methoiiically 
used for this purpose. Even atoantruppen may he left 
in front of the principal lino of resistance. Small actions 
can in tliis way be fought in the advanced zoiu'. When 
it is a question of repelling strong patrol attacks the line 
of resistance must always give consiilerable supp<trt ; 
Niifliciont strength must be engaged, and must <ie,s1roy 
the enemy elements that have {penetrated into the. 
advanced zone. In such cases barrage lire will always 
lose its eff ct, the more so the weaker the artillery. 
Artillery must deliver dost riictivc fire on tht? zone of 
combat, follow the fliictmitions of the battle, and be as 
mobile in its fire as thf? infantry in fighting. 

►Such defensive tactics naturally imply the aliM»liite 
ricoessity of instructing the troops, cs|.irciiilly the infantry 
and artillery. In the case of an attack methodically 
prepared by artillery fire, it is necessary, equally mefh<»- 
dieally, to give up fighting to retain the advanced zone. 
It is far better to evacuato it. It may be neoesHary 
4ater to draw up a fresh line of resistance in the event 
of Air dost motive fire not proventing the enemy from 
ostablishing himself in the advanced zone and not 
driving him out of it. It is obvious that we shall ^oso 


Another Army Onlor of LiuhuKlorlTH of 
July 10 marked “ Seerrt ” drew attention to 
the great seareity of horsi's. Onc^ of iln pani' 
gra{)lis nins an follows: “ \N'i* must take eare 
of oiir horses as they carmot he rejihuM'd. 
'^riie men must tlioronghly tinderstand tliat tJiis 
is fihsohitely neeessary in ordiu- to eontimie the 
war until victory is reached.” As tunjihasizing 
this seareity, the statement of a prisoner 
captured in the midflle of Atigusl is worthy of 
record. He sai<l that OOP nunounts received 
td one depot II days Ixdore wen? nc?KrIy oil 
riding horses uliieh had been tak<?n from 
ofheers. It hml Ipcen known for some tittii? 
that tlie Oonnan cavalry was now very ImmHy 
nioiinted, and this eonfirins the infonnaliori 
W'e hatl received. 

August 10 saw a fre#h strategic movement in 
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occordHrice wifh Marshal Foch’s plan. Hum* 
bert’s army struck uj)ward8. During the 
previouH night, the French Firet Army con- 
tinued their offensive movement towards the 
right, carried tlie village of Faverollos on the 
eiist of Moritdidier, on the railroad to Roye, 
and Assair^vilUtrs on the south-east. Mont- 
didier was therefore almost surroundod and 
the retreat of the Cermans from it so seriously 
threatened lliat it was almndoned, and nothing 
hut a few maeliinegun posts to act lis 



[French ojfficial photograph* 

THE CHURCH OF ORVILLERS-SOREL. 

a rear-guard was left on its borders. What 
proportion of tlu‘ garrison eventually reached 
safety there is no evidence to show ; it can 
but have been a small one, as the whole 
of the ciuitre of von Hutier’s army had boon 
forced back in the direction of Roye. The 
retreat of the troops in this direction was 
rlosely followed up, and then came Humbert’s 
lilow on their flank. 

At 4.20 a.m., the French Third Army ad- 
vanced rapidly to the attack without any artil- 
lery pi’eparation, though, of course, there wm 
the usual moving Viari’age which covered the 
actual adv^anoe of the infantry. The attack t-ook 
place on a front of over 10 miles from Rcdlot 
to Elincourt. The villages of Kollot, Orvillers- 
Sorel, Conchy-les-Pots, Re.ssons-sur-Matz, Neu- 
ville-sur-Rcssons, Roye-sur-Matz, Elincourt, 
w<M*e quickly reachcfl and taken, and by the 
cv<?ning the enemy had been driven back over 
five miles, the Thicscourt hills were taken, the 
liigh ground about Lassigny was nearly reached, 
and considerable progress made towards Roye. 
It sgein.s pretty certain that the Germans had 
not expected General Humbert’s attack any 
more than they had expected General Debeney’s. 
As soon os the French troops began to advance, 
the German front trenches sent up rockets 


asking for reinforcements, but the French 
advance was so rapid it is doubtful if any 
of them arrived before the front line 
of the enemy had been driven bock, leaving 
nothing but nests of machine-gunners to cover 
the hurried retreat. The strongest resistanco 
was made near Marqu6glise in theovood north 
of that village, where the high ground of the 
Thi^court height began, but the French were 
not to bo denied, and pushing over it, they 
attacked in succes.sion Ma'reuil-Lamottc, 
Lamotte, Gury and La Borli^re. 

Operating on the right of the British troops, 
the French First Army progressed beyond 
.Ai*villei*s and captured Davonescourt on the 
Avre, whilst south of Montdidier between 
Ayencourt and Lo Fr^toy they had, as 
mentioned al>ovo, taken Rubescourt ami 
Assainvillers and reached Faverollos. 

After a number of fights for localitie.s, a line 
from Fresnoy-les-Roye —/.c., only Imlf a mile 
fron\ the railway line from Chaidnes — to Roye 
was won, and farther south, the right 
wing, aflvancirig from the Moritdidier dii'ec- 
tion, captured Fescamps, Bus, and in the 
livening, the height of Boulogne -la -Grasse. 
Thus l)(H)oney and Humbert were in toueh 
south of the Avre, and the line of the Allies 
w'os in complete miison well to the north of the 
Somme. 

The fighting on August 10 was very .severe 
wdiere the Australians were in line opposite 
Lihons. It w^as natural that the Germans 
should resist there as long as possible, for they 
could not be expected to allow the important 
railway jimetiori of Chaulncs to fall into ovir 
hands without a determined struggle. 

During the night of August 9-10 the Germans 
brought up fresh troops from Cainbrai and 
hurried them into the trenches on the rising 
ground round Lihons. At 8 a.in. on August 10 
the Australians advanced again, marching 
directly on the German position at Lihons. 
The fighting was very severe, but the situation 
was considerably relieved about an hour later 
when the Canadians advanced with a consider- 
able number of tanks on the right of the 
Australians. Queenslanders and Western 
Australians attacked the woods near Grand 
Manoir on the north of Lihons, pushed through 
on to the hilltop, and captured some German 
artillery. About midday, a considerable rein- 
forcement of artillery was brought up, which* 
dealt effectively with the German guns, Ad 
by the afternoon the Australian line hcul got 
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tv footing well on the ridge to the west of 
Lihons, covered by the British artillery. 
About 6 o’clock the Germans opened a severe 
Dombardment on the wood and high ground 
and, covered by it, their infantry attacko<l, but 
they were unable to make any progress. 

On the stole day other troops of the 4th 
British Army reached M^haricourt- on the 
south of Lihons and Proyart to the north-west, 
wlul'e in the evening, nortli of the Somme, 
Morlancourt had been captured and the 
heights to the south-east and the borders of 
Etinehem were attained. The Germans blew 
up the bridge at Bray to impede as much as 
possible the connexion between our troops 
north and south of the river. 

August 11, after tliree ilays of imarresteil 
victory, the Allied Annies had reached the 
position in which they ha<l been from the 
Autumn of 15)14 to the Spring of 1917. ' Here 
the enemy still possessed some of the defensive 
organizations which he hod fonnerly hehl, 
which strengthened his position. Moreover, 
the advance of our Is no had taken from us the 
two existing advantages to bo derived from 
flank attack. This was of course inevitable, 
because the enemy was wise enough, when he 
saw what was t lireatening, to remove himself 
from the pincers before they closed on him. 


During the morning of this day, the Germans 
dolivei*ed further attacks with fresh divi.sions 
against the British positions at Lihons and to 
the north and south of that |)lacc ; but all their 
efforts were i 1 1 vai n . They wei*e btui t en ba< -k with 
heavy losses. At one point imnunUatcly nort h 
of the Ancro they succeeded m penetrating t»ne 
of our trenches and indeed readied the western 
side of the village, but they were then counter- 
attacked arul driven back, fighting fiercely, t o 
tho oast and north of the village, and our line 
was completely ri'stored and Lihons didiniti'ly 
held. Hoyc they still clung on to with 
tenacity. 

During the night of August lO-ll, our troops 
gained the high ground between Etinehem and 
Dernancourt, and ihvro was also a certain 
amount of night fighting south of tlu? river, 
especially by the Eri iich Army, w hic‘h 
reached the outskirts of L’Echolle-8t . .\nrin. 

From the Somme souliiwards, t hi' ( lerman 
line was now niarki'd out by four points: 
Hraye, Chaulnes, Hoye, l.assigny. and 
during the afternoon of this day, there 
were combats in which fighting went on 
along all the roads leading to these points. 
The position on the Somme was com- 
pJicfttol by tho tlifliotilty of protrif^s on tlii' 
iiortliern bank ho Ioiik hh tlio (ionnaiiH bold (bo 
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high ground about Proyart and Chiugnoliea, Htationary. This, however, led our guns to 

as it took in reverwe and flank our troops when come forward, and the advent of the artillery 

endeavouring to press their way against Bray. enabled a strong fire to be brought to bear not 

During August^ 11, however, affairs developed only on the trenches in question but on the 

more favourably fur us. The Australians ground behind them. 

attiiokeil in the aft<Tnooii. The fighting had The result was that we were enabled to link 
swayed to and fro during the day, but at half- up our posts east of M6ricourt with our linos 

past eight in the evening a dotermined attempt east of Etinehein on the north bank of the 

was made to take tho wood north of j*royart river. In the neighbourhood of the Roye 

known as the Germa ne Wood. At first held road and east of Fouquescourt, a little mqre 

back by strong machiiuvgun fin^ from this than a mile west of the Chaulnes-Roye railway, 

wood, onr troops under the cover of dusk further progress was made arui prisoners taken, 

appear to have advanced through the village Troops of tlie French First Army captured 

of Morieourt and also to have turned Proyart Les Logos 4J miles due south of Hoye on the 

by advancing tjong the ridge which led from single line which ran up to Roye from the 

Rainecourt towards Chuignolles, and eventually south through Ressons-siir-Matz. * They also 

Proyart fell intt) our hands. The enemy lost made further progress north of Hoyo-sur-Matz 

h<uivily in killed, wounde<l and prisoiuirs This and north of Ohevincourt. There was also artil- 

onabled us to maktj more progress; on the north lery fighting by Marquivillers and Grivillors — 

of th(' river Etiiiehein was oC(;upied, and more the latter point was on tlie Montdidier-Roye 

to the north British troops advanced across railroad. It will thus be seen that between 

the plateau extending north-east from Morlan- L'Kchelle-St. Aurin and Les Loges, thoro was 

court to about Meaiilte. Debenoy's troops had still a pocktd. of Germans loft. Obviously 

also somewliat sevH're fighting near Dainery on they could not remain long where they were, 

the 100 m. Hill between Andochy and J)am6ry. as the French position to the south from 

The German position here was part of t-heir ohl Feseainps-Bus back to Les Loges threatened 

trenches and was a strong one. Our cavalry them in flank. 

luwl endeavoured to push forward, but were held Once more King George came to France to 

u[) by machine-gun fire, and the British troops see liis armies. He arrived on August .5, and 

on north and the Frencli on the south both as usual put in stremious work; during the 

had a sevt're struggle, and the battle became whole seven days he was at tho front. frf>m 
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BRITISH HEAVY. GUN IN ACTION BEHIND THE 
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AUSTRAIJANS. 


Monday aftomoon on August 6 when he 
arrived, till Tuesday afternoon, August 13 
when he left France, there was not a moment 
of his time that was not occupied in visiting 
his troops and taking a personal interest in 
all connected with the armies. On Tuesday 
he motored up to the north of our lino, where 
he was met by General Pluiner, whom lie 
invested with the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
and gave the Victoria Cross to two oflicers and 
a sergeant. On tlie same day ho visited a 
brigade of the Royal Air Force, and proceeded 
to a largo training ground where a considerable 
body of troops was under instruction. 

On August 7 he visited the Forest ry Schools 
and saw the work carried on there, ami then 
went on to meet President Poincar^j at a 
luncheon given by Field -Marslial Sir Douglas 
Haig. On August 8 a good deal of the clay 
was spent with the American troops, and after- 
wards he visited a Casualty Clearing Station. 
Sir Julian Byng was the next to receive a 
visit from His Majesty, who on August 9 
inspected a School of Instruction. Here he 
saw in progress battle -practice at different 
ranges, scouting, observation, sniping, mus- 
ketry and revolver shooting. The remainder 
of the day His Majesty spent calling on various 
Corps Commanders of the Third Army at their 
respective Headquarters. 

The early part of Saturday was devoU*d to 
the tanks. The various natures were seen at 
their work, and His Majesty watched with 
great interest the many astounding feats 
whiph these war chariots performed, upsetting 
walls, bowling over trees, and moving over 


ground full of shell-holes. From this ho went 
on to an aerodrome of th<^ Australian Flying 
Corps, and afterwards hinchod with GtuuTal 
Sir John Monash, who coinmandtHi the 
Australian Corps. 

The back areas, which liiid Imvou lieavily 
bombarded, ami where occasional shells were 
still falling, wore next visittMl. The Labour 
Corps, with its cosmopolitan contingents, was 
next inspectiHl and tiu' Portuguese^ Division 
visited. 

On Sunday the King weait once more to 
visit Sir Herbert Plumer, and ln*re a sjieeial 
iiiter-deiiomiiiational service was hold, and 
after church was concluded ho held a review 
of various troops. When tliis was finisheil, 
Iving George motored over to th<^ Heachiuarte-rs 
of the King and Qu^'^n of the Belgians and 
hinchcsl tluTe with them. In the aft<^rnoon, 
attoialed by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, ho 
proceeded to visit a sipiadron of t he Royal Air 
Force? which had <ione good work in attacking 
enemy submarine lairs. 

The last day, Monday, August 12, was 
devoted to a tour round the bac*k ar<?a of the 
Fourth Army, in the? course? of which the King 
visited Amiens anel Ville?rH-Breti(jneux, and 
on the next day he? motore*d to a (3iTtnnel pe)rt 
and embarked for England. The visit was 
well tirneel, coinciding as it die! with the gre?at 
victory gained by the Allies. 'I'he kindly and 
personal interest which the King took on this 
occasion, as indeed he did whenever he visitee:! 
the troops, aroused the greatest enthusiasm 
among the men not only of his own Army but 

those of our Allies, and it was a happy augury 

239 - 3 
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for the fiitiiro tliat the visit shotild have 
ooineidod with so important a gain as was 
made by the Allies between August 8 and 13. 

August 12-13 were eoinpaiatively uneventful. 
The Oennans oontinued to make attack.s in tlu< 
eontre about Ja'lions and down to Fouquescourt, 
but on(> and all were failures. We made a little 
progress on lh(‘ north side of the Somme, 
improving our position, and also a little near 
Lihons. On the right of the Allied line, the 
Frtaieh First Army still continued its pressure, 
'riiev wtM’e now Ix'yond l-.es l-oges and Roye- 
sur-Mafz, and on August 13 held the line from 


the south corner of the Bois dea Logos, close 
to Fresnieres, and this pushing forward of the 
right centre of this anny effectually stopped 
a German counter-attack in the direction 
of Thi6scourt. The plateau north-east of 
Mareuil was cleared by the French and their 
position firmly established at Ecouvillon. 
Canny-sur-Matz was still held by thf> Gormans, 
but here again it formed a salient point which 
was threatened on the south, north and 
west. Those latter points were reached 1^ 
August 13, and thus the French lines now 
pa.SHod tlown by Bclval to tho farther .side 



[Official photograph. 

THE KING ENJOYS A JOKE OF GENERAL PLUMER^S. 


Fchellcs-St. Aurin to Armancoiirt and ^rilloloy, 
while the left of the French Hurd Army pene- 
tiat(‘d into the (^astern edge of the Bois des 
Loges. Tlu^ reiitre of this force had now 
arrised at ( Vmny-sur-Matz, and progres.sing 
through tli<' wood of Thieseourt leached Belval, 
a sliort dislance froiii l*lessis-le-Roye and close 
to Mord Plomo?it, which luid been tho scene of 
so much hard fighting in March and June. 
Humliert’s right wjis to the north of Machemont. 
Farth(*r (*ast, to the south-east of Ecouvillon, 
his^exlreme right was a mile to the nort h of 
Cambioiine. Further progrc'ss brought his 
line from near Co u roe lies on the south 
of l-assigny in a north-easterly direction to 


of Ecouvillon straight to the Oise. On 
August 14, Ri}>6court was captured. Hie 
division which took Rib^court had gi’eatly 
distinguished itself in the fighting of the past 
two years. On August 12 the main body of 
tho division had pushed up on to the high 
ground of Thieseourt and reached the edge of 
Ecouvillon, the regiment on its right wing 
taking Cambronric, less than a mile from 
Ribecourt. Tho next day, after an intensive 
artillery bombardment, the division had 
rushed the heights of Antoval just beyond 
Cambronne to the north, from which Ribt^- 
coiirt could be scon in tho low ground bel^)\%'. 
At 11 a.m. on August 14, tho Divisioiial 
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' Coinmandor asked the Colonel in command of 
a dismounted cavalry battalion if he could 
take the town before the evening ; ami in the 
afternoon, when General Humbert had come 
up to congratulate the men on what they had 
already done and was at the Divisional Head- 
quarters, ne^J{8 was received by carrier-pigeon 
that the village had been taken. On August 15 
the Alisch farm was captured on the ground 
beyond Le Hamel. 

The effect of this victory following close on 
the defeat of the Germans on the Mai-ne had 
depressed the latter and encouraged hotli the 
Ilritish and French AT-inies. Tliey looked 
forward to delivering further and stronger 
l)lows against the ali*eady shaken enemy. 

The adv^ance of the Allies had now freed 
Amiens from all danger. The unfortunate city 
had undergone a sad experience since the 
opening of the German offensive ou Mar<*h 21. 
On t h(^ niglit of INlarch 24 25, the German 
a viat ors bombed the city very sevca’ely, eausiiig 
much damage and some loss of life, and on the 
following morning, it was cor»sidered desirable 
lov tlie civilian inhabitants to retire. The 
mov(‘ment was conducted without panic. 
J^arge numbers loft by train ; others marched 
out by the roads with their btdongings on all 
kinds of v'ehicles. The object of the Germans 
harl evidently been primarily the large railway 
yards towards r..ongeau, for Amiens was an 
important railway centre, and at tla^ part in 
question there was a large collection of sidings 
and workshops. On the? evt'iiing of March 27, 
the first sludls began to fall in the suburb of 
Riv'cry, and a very heavy bombing by aero- 
planes took place during the night. The centre 
of the town forme<l their especial targ('t ; for 
instance, the chit^f hotels about the Thi<*e Rem'' 
(Joblet and the densely populated area fi’om 
the Cathedral to the Place (lamhctta ami on 
the Rue do la R^publique. All night long the 
homhing w'ent on, the damage done was 
very considerable, and a good many lives, too, 
wtao lost. On March 20 and 27 there were 
various rumours that the (haiuan cavalry a»id 
armoured cars w'ere |)ushing on towanls Amiens. 
On March 27 it w^as stated that they were 
already on the city side of V^ilk^rs-Bretorineux. 
Ry March 30 few' w'ere left in the town hut 
soldiers and the anti-aircraft organizations. 
Tiy the end of the month almost every night was 
marfied by an attack from the air ; in addition 
to that, the guns, which were now' w ithin rancre 


of the tow'u, commenced to do their worst on 
the Cathedral, but except for the gratification 
«if tht'ir natural vice, tlie (Germans gained no 
advantage. They inflicted an immense amount 
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of injury on the houses, how(»v’<*r, and it was 
calculated that one house in scv’<*n hud het‘n 
more or less damaged by bombs or shell-fir**, 
Hn*l one in 27 (omplctc'Iy wr<H-k*Ml. 'I’h*' Hotel 
de Villc was scarre*! ami danuigcd by the shi*ll- 
fire, but was not ur<*ckt*d. Th** Prefe**tnn*, 
hovv<‘ver, was totally destroyed by a h»»mh, and 
the Museum had on*' wing badly dainagt'd. A 
good deal of injury was inflicted on the Ciith<*dral, 
but with the cxc*‘ption <»f valual)!** stained glass, 
the injiiri<‘s wer*' all n*paii’nhle. ''IMie heart <»t 
the hnsim*ss town, along tlu* Rue *les Trois 
Cailloux, close to th** Place fJamlx'tta, was 
almost tot*illy d(‘slroyt‘d - hug*' l>iisim*ss build- 
ings wen* \vip*‘d out and an immens*' amount 
of damage done. Soim* of the fim‘st iesid**nc«‘s 
in Amiens ha*l l>cerj badly hit iind many of the 
churches ami other jmeitait buildings more or 
l4\ss s(*riou.sIy d»nnag(‘d. 

On the night of August 13, tlie situation on 
the right of the Allied attack was l>eci>rfiing 
stationary. The pork**t occnpic**! I)**twe**n the 
Avre ami the Oise by von Hnti(*r had been 
cleared out and the Hi itish and Fr**ncli occiipi***! 
a position 12 miles in advance of the lim* from 
w'hich they had aflvanced. The aiea which 
now lay before the troops was the general 
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A STREET IN AMIENS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE BOMBARDMENT. 


line of the old Royo-Chaiilnos defences 
and gave the enemy a strong position for 
defensive fighting. Crossed as it was in all 
directions by tangled belts of wire,- covered 
by the vegetable growth of two years, full of 
shell holes and old trench lines, it formed a 
most excellent position for inachine-gvm defence. 
'Fhe attacks made by the Allies on August 13 
had shown the strength of these positions and 
also that the enemy was very strongly reinforced. 

Tliis determined Field -Marshal Haig to break 
off the battle on tliis front and transfer it from 
the Fourth Army to the sector north of the 
Somme, where it did not seem that the enemy 
ex|)octed attack. His intention was to advance 
in the direction of Bapaurne, so as to turn the 
old line of the Somme defences from the north. 
South of the Somme the prossiiro was to be 
continued by the Fremch First and Third 
Armies, the former of which now ceased to bt? 
imder the British Commander-in-Chief. 

On August 16 Fransart, Parvillers and 
Dam6ry wert3 all captiured by Canatlians, 
fighting in connexion with the French on tlie 
J|^ft of the First French Army. Many counter- 
attacks were delivered by the Gennans at 
5.30 in the evening, but all were beaten off, 
and the Canadians alone reported that in the 
fightings of the previous 24 hours, 200 more 


prisoners and some machine-guns had been 
captured and 1,300 casualties inflicted on the 
enemy. The Germans, however, did not seem 
inclined to give up Roye, for they still hung 
on to Fresnoy-lcs-Roye and Goyencourt, 

On August 16-17 these places were subject 
to a continuous and powerful artillery fire, 
but to no infantry assault, which would have 
been a very costly o|>eration. The French 
were cliiefly concerned with Goyencourt, our 
troops with Fresnoy ; meantime, Debeney’s 
troops hod pressed on towanls Roye and had 
captured Caesar’s Camp immediately west of 
the town, and St. Mard-los-Triot, a suburb, 
and l.<aiicourt, a little village to the south, and 
were within 600 yards of the station on the 
north- westtjrn outskirts of the town. La 
Chavotto, between Fransart and Fresnoj’', was 
taken by the Canadians on August 17. The 
Gennans still held a strong position about 
Hattencourt, which was now being bombarded. 
Immediately north of the Somme the position 
was not materially changed. 

Beyond the killed and woiuided, which were 
very numerous, the Allies had captiured from 
the Germans over 33,000 prisoners and 700 
guns. Of the prisoners taken, there fell to the 
British share some 20,000, in which 17 Gdivnan 
divisions were well represented. By far the 
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* largest number were taken from the i3th 
Division, which seems to have been practically 
annihilated. From this Division, the 55th 
Infantry Regiment lost 8 officers and 1,080 
men ; the ISth Regiment 20 officers and 964 
men ; the 15th Regiment 14 officers and 677 
men ; the total being 2,763. Previous to the 
fighting now dealt with, tliis division had 
suffered heavily on July 4 at Hamel, where 
500 prisoners were taken and heavy casualties 
inflicted. From documents captured, it ap« 
pears that on the 20th of the month one of the 
Brigade Commanders asked to liave drafts 
hurried up, as he could not do the work of the 
brigade on the present strength. The reply 


captured at the same time included the diary 
of a man of the 109th Regiment, who lecorded 
in it that on March 16 our airmen absolutely 
wiped out both village and station of Lon- 
guyon about 100 miles east of St. Quentin 
and far in rear of the enemy’s front line. 
In the station an ainmuniti<^n train laden 
with 15,000 shells was blown up, and the 
explosion destroyer! another train loaded with 
aeroplanes. This gives some idea of the 
damage u^ich our aviators inflicted on the 
Germans. 

On August 19, after a number of fights, 
the Third French Army carried Fresnierf^s, 
while more to the south t hey reached the edge 
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THE SAME STREET AFTER THE BOMBARDMENT. 


of General voti Jiorries, who appears to liave 
been the Army Corps Commander, stated that 
the conditions described were known to the 
division and to the higher authorities, but a 
supply of drafts could not be expected before 
August 15. Conditions were even more un- 
favourable among neighbouring units, and in 
the interests of all the situation had to hi) 
tolerated. The division then stopped in the 
front line and suffered the enormous losses 
above enumerated. It must have been re- 
duced to the strength of little more than a 
company. 

Other divisions also suffered very heavily; 
from the 4l8t were taken 2,600 prisoners, 
while from the 114th came 2,300; the 117th 
Divi^on yielded up 1,800, and the 109th and 
119th something under 1,000 each. Papers 


of Jiassigny, won Mn‘ir way through to the 
eastern side of the 'rhiescoiirt wood, and 
stormed Piinprez on the Ois*?, tlius n*a(*hiug a 
point only five miles from Noyoii. Th«? a<i vance 
by Thiescoiirt k('|>t tlie upper portion of tlu) 
valley of the Divette, and was another danger 
to Noyon. 

On August 20 the northern end of Humbert’s 
army captured Beauvraigiies, another point on 
the railw'ay from the south tf) Koye, and wdiicli 
had formed part of the Gen nan line of 1916. 

The next tlay Lassigny was eaptiinHl, the 
whole of the ground roiukd Pleinont occu|)ied, 

while the French ailvanced through the wood 

# 

of Orval and r(»ached the outskirts of Chiry- 
Ourscainp. These ngLOvernonts of the French 
Third Army wore supplemented by further 
oi^erations of Mangin’s army on the high ground 
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between the Oise, Ailette and Aisne. They 
extended over a length of 15 miles, and their 
object was, starting from the forest of Oiir- 
seamp to the region of Fontenoy on the Aisno 
west of Soissons, to carry the high groiin<l of 
Coucy-St. Oobain This formed the central 
pivot of the German dofencos in nortliern 
France ; but as a preparation for t-lie complete 
development of the new movement it was neces- 
sary to carry certain preliminary positions which 
would facilitate the movement. On the morning 
of August 17, the German lines round the village 
of Autreches were captured on a front of about 
three miles. On the evening of the next day 


ganee was fpiite undiminished even after the 
events of August 8. 

The H rwr Zeilnnq on August 8, reviewing 
what it describes as FoelV.s cxp(‘iisive oflensivo, 
makes the following Ktateint‘nl, which is 
certainly a tribute to the accuracy of the 
German Intelligence Dcpartmiait : 

It i’< very signilirtiiit that tin* M’lylish only t*nntrihuttMl 
four (li vi.Mions thvir t‘ntirn HssistHiu*!*. I’liry cortainly 
loiigthoiivd thi'ir own front on a snurll snriion hy givirm 
nin* divi^^ion, but l!u* weak dfta<*lnm*nlM gixrn to tho 
1* rvnch front which wm* plui'i'd under ( haicral lici t hi'Io!*H 
ooinlimnd could nattimlly only Iimvc a small value as a 
relief. Perhaps fears of a new (M'rnnin alturk t*n their 
front partially oci-jtsioncd their atliindn of reserve, hut 
the main oroiind for their keeping itnpoitjint forces frotn 
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a wider forward movement from the soutli of 
Carlepont to the north of Fontenoy won 
another li miles from the Germans, At the 
same time French troops occupied tlie plateau 
to the west of Narnpcel, taking Tracy -le-Val 
and the southern side of the ravine of Audigni- 
court. Nouvron-Viiigre, not far from Fontenoy, 
was also captured. The Germans made no 
strenuous resistance, and 2,200 prisoners were 
taken from them. 

On August 19 the Germans were driven out 
of Morsain and Vassens. On the same day the 
French Third Army advanced from RibtrVcourt 
and captured Le Hamel; thus both from the 
south and from the west Noyon \^as being 
ai>proachod. 

• As we have seen from Ludendorff’s Order, 
th(f Gormans were beginning to think they had 
got in a tight place, but their ridiculous nrro- 


MarshH.1 Fnch miiHt he sought in I he fac t that (Jem ml 
IlmV is still so K'rvally weakeoi fl hy fho (JcfroMii sprioK 
offensive. He has every reason to he ee..Moii.ieaI with 
his lonH'M. 


There cau no doultt tlin.t t'arly in .Ittne if 
not earlier th(‘ (ieniians btid Ix gun to loci tla^ 
falling off in tb(‘ir manpower; tlteir reserves 
were getting nsi*d up. Tn’s is elearly shown 
from an Order of General Ltitlendorlfs dated 
July 9, whitdi is as follows : 


rhe eonditioii of uiir resoiire.es in oi ‘U, and tie* internal 
»nomi<* situation toroe ns to retur i men of lh.> tulive 
vine to fi^htiiiK units mid to proee< d with the greatest 
,„o,ay of the /!/ ff m the mixiliary 

iee [men lit for garrison duly or liilMnirj. All serviee 




this nrj^ent necessity. 

It is dear from refiorts as snhinittecl to the Higher 
Comnianil that non-coininissioned ollieers and men ffom 
Ihe active service are still being employed on f>osts whjeh 
can, ami must, ahsolutdy ho ocenpioti hy non eomiuis. 
.sionod ofricors and men from the auxiliary Korvico, such 
os cooks, orderlies, eanteens. Halcsmen, chirks, etc. 

For positions in rear of the front requiring vigorous 
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personnel, un aotivo norvioo who oaiinot bo ornployod 
on tho front under the War Ministry eirculars of Octo- 
ber Ih 1910 [families who have siift -i\)d severe losses ], 
and November 18, 1917 [men born in 1870 or previously, 
and who have served more than six months in the front 
line], will in the first instaneo be chosen. 

A eommission has been appoinUid for <5ach army on 
the Western front, and for each of the groups of armies 
of von Mackc^nsen and von Schultz, in ortler to investigate 
these (piestioiis and put an end to abuses, 

Tho main purpose of tho Higher Command is to 
recover the infantry. 

Additional notes for the groups of armies of von 
Miw^kerisim and von Scholtz. Instead of utilising the 
Gorman personnel of the auxiliary service as reinforce- 
ments. a grf Hter demand will be made for local personnel. 

A inattor is coiiiplaiiieti of in the above 
wliich hits always been a source of trouble to 
Coininanders in the field — tho tendency to 
iinnioVtiliso fighting men in auxiliary duties, 
Wellington in tho Peninsular War complained 
thfit his ( 'Mvalry was used up to a large 
extent in .su|)}ilying or<lorlies to General oflficers. 
Napoleon also drew attention to the waste 
of men takmi from t)i(' fighting units for com- 
paratively nsoU'ss purposes, and no doubt 
the disease was (extremely prevalent amongst 
the oflic(*rs of tht^ German Army, especially in 
theliigher ranks, wlioso dignity in their opinion 
required the support of a nurnlH^r of underlings. 

It is interesting to read the German view 
of ‘the Anglo-French attack which cornraonced 
on August 8 : 

The plan was to overrun this front of tho German 
defence system, which was only weakly fortified. There 
had been no time and the elaims u[s>n transport material 


hod been too heavy for any but hasty chdmices to be 
erected at this portion of tlie front. The K itente plan 
was, under t he protection of a very short but extremely 
intense bombanlment, to cut lanes through the Gorman 
infantry and artillery lines for the Tank equailrons. 
Thereupon their cavalry, supported by 'I’anks, was t<» bo. 
pushed through the infantry linf>s in order to roach on the 
very first day of the offvmsivo the high road from P6ronne 
to Roye. 

“The failure of ihis plan” is attributed, in the 
first place, to “ the heroic resistance of the trench 
garrisons, which at many points held on in a hurricane 
of fire until surrounded on all sides.” “All our telegraph 
and telephone communications broke down and signal 
rockets were invisible in tho thick fog. Our gunners 
continued to put up a barrage until they suddenly found 
the 'i'anks upon them in tho fiank and rear. Tl^ machine- 
guns from these played t»'rrible havoc in tho gunners* 
ranks. Quick os lightning gun after gun was turned 
round to blaze into the 'Panks at short range, while other 
guns maintained the barrage to impede the bringing up 
of the British reserves. In many batteries the last 
surviving oflloers keiJt up machino-gim fire to the last, 
some, after hours of tough resistance, even succeeding in 
fighting their way back to the German linos. 

“ On the second day the British and French recora- 
menoed their offonsive with Tank attacks, but, weakened 
by the losses of the previous day, they did not display 
tho same vigour. Caught in the fire 'of the Gorman 
batteries, whose shell-bursts raised blai^k fountains 
around the Tanks, their attack wavered. Several Tanks 
were hit and burst into flames, while others turned tail. 
The infantry did not follow up properly, and their attac ks 
stopped dear! Only in the afternoon were the British 
able, with the help of fresh troops, to renew the 
attack, 

“ On the entire front from Morloncourt to the Avre 
deeply echeloned storming waves advanced, headed once 
more by strong Tank divisions, Air squadrons flew 
overhead, attempting to smother the German ranks with 
a hail of machine-gun bullets. A smart parrying counte%* 
attack by tho Gorman infantry followed. The €ght 
swayed this way and that, but finally the British, in 
fpite of the strong forces employed, were unable to 
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tnak* headway oa Iho banks of the Somme and the great 
Roman high road. 

** Farther south, Franoo-Brit *<h assaults on the 
RoBidreS'AnrtHers line suooeeded in gaining ground on a 
terrain extremely unsuited for defenoe» so that event ually 
the battleground on both banks of the Somme^ whioh 
furious British attacks could not capture, was voluntarily 
given up.** 

The following account of the proceedings 
on August 10, the third day of the attack, 
only needs to be compared with the actual facts 
as recorded above to put its value in a true light. 
The German loss in material was enormous. 

On the third day of their offensive the Frenoh launched 
a frontal attack on the German front between Montdidior 
and the Mats. As there were only temporary defence 
works here, the main German troops wore withdrawn to 
■a more favourable fighting terrain. The French attacking 
forces, whioh advanced after strong artillery preparation, 
accompanied by Tanks, only oame into contact with 
our rearguard, whose machine-guns, however, caused the 
enemy such severe losses that his attacks were everywhere 
arrested. After the very sanguinary repulse of the 
French, whose assaults collapsed with severe losses before 
our rearguard line, the German rearguanl was able with 
very slight losses and without the loss of any material 
to disengage iteolf from the enemy and to withdraw to 
the line mentioned in the official army report. 

(^orth of the Avre, Franco -British forces made the 
f»tronge8t efforts both towards the soutti with the object 
of taking the new German formations in the roar and 
towards the north with the object of rolling up the 
G Tman Avre front, but these efforts were quite uiisuc- 
•ccssful. 

General von Ardenne, whose comments on 


the war from the opening to its close, if col- 
lected together, would form an amusing volume, 
contributed to the Duaseldorfer Nachrichten 
about August 13, contributed a statement in 
which he quite rightly says “ t he Germans at 
home want to know liow hvr the German retire- 
ment is going.** His views are of that form 
whioh is peculiar to German mentality. 

To this question, ho says, no pn^oise answer is possible, 
but it would reiich its limit if vital parts of the German 
front as a whole wer<> rt'iiched, «»r if the whole war 
situation experienced a turn in Germany’s favour, a 
supposition nowise excluded, and iiidetKl probable. 
Meanwhile, what concerns tho German Command is 
that the enemy on the wliole giant battle line from tlie 
Ancre, over the Somme ft> the Oise and Aisne and away 
to the Argonne — a distance of 200 kilometres— { 12^ 
miles ] — lias exhausted himself in bloody battles costly 
in losses. Kven if the German rt^tircuiient should Ix' 
extended to the lino P(5romio-Kaia-La Fdre— that is, to 
the middle Soinmo and the Cro/.at Canal— —whioh is a 
military assumption, oven then the enemy would have 
no ground for vitilorious jubilation. It wtttild not he 
Gi>rman ground he would have won, hut a French desert 
which he liiniself has mainly intuic what it in. The 
present battle r^'gion is for tho Ucrmaii Command no 
object for protection, it is only a inanmuvring ground 
calling for no payment for cumpiuiHation for damage 
done t o t he floor. 

Hisoommoat on iiHxistanco wo dnrivod from 
tho fog in delightful. It oiiabltMl us, he 
said, to offeot a stirprists and it will, its tho 
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season a<Jv"anees, pJay a still greater part. 
He goes on to say tiiat : 

A second important factor was the Tanks, 
whirh dovcJope<l into a valuable variety of the 
artillery arm. The Kntorito Command eont forward 
many hundreds of Tanks, partly very light, thinly 
protected typ#^H, os the advanced gtiard of the infantry 
storm waves. What the types lack in the strength of 
their protection is attempted to bo made good by an 
increase of speed to nearly 20 kilometres [12J miles] an 



GENERAL GILLRAIN. 
(Commanded the Belgian Army oppoMiniJ the 
German Marine Corps. 


liour. 'I’he preliminary success of this weapon, which, 
although not new, had so far not heen employed in Ku<*h 
strength, was noteworthy. 'I’he German infantry’s 
aduptahility, however, succeeded in finding Gteetivo 
methods in the moment of need against the fire of “the 
fo rward -streaming terror.” 

‘‘Of t*ours(*,” he addss, “the Tanks atid 
nrtnoiifed Nehieles which the Gernittn.s possess 
are tindonbt(»dly better, an<l he finishes up by 
saying : 

.Vugust 8 brought a new battle avalanehe into rnotioi • 
Jii its t hreHti'iiing course it did mueh damage, hut it is 
to Im> ho)>ed that it will soon find its end iTi the glaeier 
cicvassc'^ of the German defence. 

The (lenuan wireless re]K)rt of August 11 
remarks : “ After the failun* of the plan of 

Foeh to (Mil off tlie German troops in the ad- 
vanced positions in the Marne wedge and the 
sanguirniry eo)la|)se (»f the Fnineo-Ainerieaii 
attacks against the V^esle line, the French 
commander utteinpted a similar tnaiueiivre 
at ‘another part of the line. The haste wdth 
w’hieh these two operations htt<l followed one 
another shows tlie nervous anxiety of the 
Kntente leoilership to nmijitain the initiative 


and to intercept the dreaded new German 
attack.” All the retirements which were 
made about this period by the Germans — for 
instance, near Montdidior and Albert — were 
carried out to evade the Franco-British attack. 
Even more remarkable is the statement in this 
report — it must not be forgotten it«was for home 
consumption — “ that in the heavy fighting 
between the Ancre and the Avro on August 8 
the German aerial forces played a preponderat • 
ing part ; infantry and artillery aviators were 
constantly active from morning to evening, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather 
conditions. Bombing squadrons attacked in 
the daytime the (iiieniy assembling of troops, 
Tanks and batteries with observed good results. 
Anti-aircraft guns not only shot down, in spite 
of the enemy’s counter-measures, six enemy 
aeroplanes, but also took a successful part 
in the earth fighting. At close range they 
directed their fire against attacking infantry 
an<J destroyed a large number of armoured cars 
by direct hits. One account alone reported 
the destruction of seven enemy Tanks. By valu- 
able re|)orts of iudefatigahly working balloon 
observc?rs, who continued their work in spite of 
the strongest enemy artillery and aerial attacks, 
our leadership was kept splendidly uniform. 
The enemy endeavoured by the formitlable 
massed employment of aero|:)lanos to gain the 
mastery' of the air. German chasing squadrons 
were able to frustrate his plans. Again and 
again they threw f heniselves against the enemy 
and shot tlown .‘13 enemy' machines ” Now, 
considering the fact that our attack was so 
successful on this date that the Germans were 
driven back helter-skeller, do.stroyed in large 
numbers and captured in masses, that the.r 
observation balloons did not work at all, and 
that our aviators simply swept them from 
the sky — and tlie truth of all this is proved 
by the absolute debacle which overtook our 
opponents — it is inconceivable that anybcxly 
couhl Jiave been found oven in Germany to 
write such ridiculous falsehoods. 

The eaciny was now compelled definitely to 
assume the dehaisive policy laid down by 
Ludeiidorff, and was already commencing to 
w'ithdraw from his positions about Serre and 
farther nortfk. As early as Augu.st the 
Germans had begun to withdraw from their 
forw'ard positions in the Lys Valley, and onjr 
line had been advanced on the whole front fVom 
the Lawe River to the Bourre north-west of 
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Merville, a maximum depth of 2,000 yard8. 
Our troops held Locon, Le Cornet-Malo, 
Quentin, Lo Petit -Pacaut and Le Sart. The 
Bourre flows south-easterly through the forest 
of Nieppe and joins the Lys at Merville. The 
La we joins the Lys also near that town tc) 
the south o^ it. Le Sart is just a mile to 
the west and I.ie Petit-Paeaut 1 J miles, 
Quentin 2J miles and Lo Cornet-Malo 
miles south, while Locon is about 5^ miles 
to the south-east. 

On the night of August 8-9, north of Kemmel, 
our line was pushed forward a short distance 
on a front of over 1 ,000 yards and a few prisoiKTs 
were taken. 

The most important indication of German 
weakness was their withdrawal on the line 
from Bucquoy to Beaumont-Hannd which 
began in the H6buterne region. Ik^aunnnit- 
llamel, Serre, Puisieux-au-Mont and Bueejuoy 
were abandonf?d. The German object liere 
seems to have been to flatten out their salient 
an<l thus shorten their line and diminish Mie 
danger of flank attacks. Tlie ground yieMed 
was of a very important eliaract(‘r, hu* the 
position between Beaumont Hamel and Serre 
was an extremely strong one. Tlie reti nanent 


began on the night of August 1 .3-14, and the next 
day New Zealainl patrols pushing forward dis- 
covered it anrl notieetl that the ground was 
evacuated from Rossignol Wood towards 
Puisieux. On tlie nort h side of Serre our patrols 
were held up by st rong rearguards, t‘sj>ecially at 
Box Wood just west of Puisieux. Here the New 
Zealanders, helped by English troops, worked 
forward and completely turned this position, 
taking it and eapturuig its garrison. 

On August 15 the advance was continued. 
The British crossed iUo Ancre and the Nt‘w 
Zealandcns found I’uisieux was abandoned 
Beaucourt-sur-Aiicre was occupied. On the 
right, English troops pushed forward 1,, 500 yards 
to the south-caist of Serre and on tlie night oi 
August 15 both this [ilace and Puisieux wt'ro 
captured. This ga\’e ns a total ailvanct* of 
5,000 yards into the enemy's lines. He, 
however, still hung on to Biiccjuoy, and though 
th(‘ advance was for a time hild u[) here, still 
the success gainetl was considcrabh'. Xnnu'rons 
small posts of tlu' usual clvarai‘t«*r /.r.. machine- 
gun sections carefully (‘utrenched wen* passi'd 
by, but bad to yiehl to our advancing 
troo|.)s. 

'Fhe Germans on August 10 attacked the 



[Off cial photograph. 

THE MAHARAJAH OF PATIALA INSPECTS A BIG GUN. 


The Meharajeh vitited the Weitern Front in the letter pert of July end the bedinninf of Auduat. 
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British at Dam^ry, but were beaten back with 
heavy loss. 

The northern end of the German line was 
hold by the Gk^rman Fourth Anny under Sixt 
von Annin, the coastal portion being garri* 
soned by the Gennan Marine Corps under 
Atliniral von Sctirddor. This was opposed on 
our left by the Belgian Army, with the Second 
British Army next it in the Ypros sector. 
The Belgia?! Army was under General Gillrain^ 
and our outer flank was watched by the Dover 
Patrol under Admiral Keyes. King Albert of 
Ikdgium was in chief command here, and at 
his disposal was a French Reserve Anny under 
Degoutte which had been brought to this flank. 

Next to Plumer’s army was the Fifth British 
Army under General Bird wood, then the First 
under General Horne, the Third under General 
f\yog, and the Foiu-th under General Rawlinson. 
Facing these troops, the Geniians liad their 
Sixth Army under General von Quast in the 
Lille region ; the Seventeenth Army under 
General von Below holding their line from 
Vimy to the south of Arras ; then came the 
Second German Army under Gtmeral von der 
Marwitz in the Sonmie district ; then von 
H u tier i n the neighhoi irhood of Roye. Opposed 


to him was General Debeney^s First French 
Army and the Third French Army under 
General Humbert. The German troops from 
the Oise to the Aisne comprised Boehn’s and 
Corlowitz’s anny, with Mudra on the right. 
Then came Eberhardt’s force in the Vesle sector. 
From the Oise to the Vesle the Erench had in 
line their Tenth Army under Mangin, the 
Fifth Army under Guillaumat ; General 
Gouraud with the Fourth Army about Reims 
was opposed to von Eincm with the so-called 
Army of Champagne. Farther dowti on the 
right was Gallwitz, holding the northern part 
of Lorraine. 

By August 18 there was a general backward 
movement of the German Armies facing the 
British, not of a very pronounced character, 
rather one of readjustment of their trenches to 
repair the damages effected by our advances 
into their front positions so as to give them a 
more continuous and better line to resist further 
encroaclmients. Their leaders were evidently 
keeping in their minds the ultimate necessity 
of being forced to depend on the groat Hinden- 
burg lino on wliich so much labour had been 
expended. They were graiiually coming to 
the opinion that all in front of that wouhi have 
to bo given up. 



A CAPTURED GERMAN POM-POM GUN, SHOWING THE DISC ’wIHCh'^^ 


THE CARTRIDGES. 
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IFi^efU'h official photograph, 

MATERIAL ABANDONED BY THE GERMANS AT FRESNOY-LEZ-ROYE. 


On August 18 wiien the Fourth German Army 
lost tho Outtersteene hillock on the eastern 
aide of the Becque — position of some import- 
ance as it was over 100 feet over country in 
which the more retired lines of the Gormans 
lay — the 4th and 12th German Divisions holding 
the edge of the plain in front of Motoren were 
fully expecting attack and indeed had been 
reinforced to resist it. But the British troops did 
not advance at dawn as expected, and the Ger- 
mans apparently thouglit that no attack was in- 
tended for the moment. At 1 1 a.ra., however, a 
screen from smoke shells was thrown upon them, 
and a heavy barrage began under which our 
troops advanced and rapidly carried the tren- 
ches, and by 1 o’clock tho ridge was occupied 
in strength. At 2 p.m. a heavy bombardment 
was begun against tho line we had won and was 
continued without ceasing till 9 p.m., when a 
counter-attack of infantry wm delivered. It 
was brought to a complete standstill by our 
machine-gun fire from the newly captured 
crest and driven back with considerable loss. 
The result of tho entire movement was that 
we captured 700 prisoners besides inflicting 
heavy losses in killed and wounded on the 
enemy, and won a position which gave \i8 
considerable observation over tho 8iu*rounding 
country and deprived the enemy of this advan- 
tage. Tho whole front of the British advance 
between Vieux Berquin and Bailleul measured 
nearly four miles, and in depth varied from 
1,000 to 2,000 yards. 

On August 19 the press ire was continued. 
In the Merville district this village was captured 
and our line was pushed forward to the north 
up to the Law© river near Lestrem. It was a 
considerable advance euid north of Merville 
our troops reached La Couronne and Vierhouck, 
so that the new line we now held ran north and 


south from the east, of MiTville to the eivst of 
Vieux Berquin. Morris, it will be rt>niemberetl,. 
had been captured a short time bt'fore. In 
tho Locro area, still farther north, tho enemy’s 
lino of deftaico was also captured and severe 
casualties inflielod on him. 

The German Sev<*ntcenth Army athwart the 
Scar|X) east of Arras retired on the 1 8th from 
before Feuchy, but still clung to the marshes. 
The Second Army was also pushed near 
Peronne. 

We have seen that Field-Marshal Haig, in the 
middle of August , hail (h'tca’inined to transfer 
his attack to the sector north of the Somme, 
where it did not seem that the enemy expe(‘tod 
attack. I’here wiis another reason which 
largely influenced him, viz., that the sui'cess 
of the Fourth Army in driving back th<^ 
Gorman forceps opposf»d to it had threatened 
the loft flank of the position then held by the 
Germans from the south ; yet anotlKT reason 
wti8 the use of t anks, which had j)layed .such a 
gi*eat part in the reec'nt. fighting. For this^ 
tho ground north of the Ancre river, which 
was not gi’eatly damaged by shell -fire, was 
very suitable'. A suece'ssfui attack betwceai 
Albert and Arras in a south-eastealy direction 
would turn the line of the Somme south of 
Peronne ami would thus he a step forward to- 
wards the great strategic ol)j(?ctivo — St. Quen- 
tin-C’urnbrai. Morcov(*r, from the tactical 
point of view, tho situation was favourable. 
Tho British now hedd the plateau south of 
Arra« about Bucqiioy and Ablainzeville wliich 
in the time of the former fighting on tho Somme 
had been behind the enemy’s lines. The Bri- 
tish wore therefore either across or to the oast 
of tho German systems of trench linos which 
in 191fl it had been necessary to atta(!k fron- 
tally, and had, moreover, tho a^Ivantago f>f 
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[A us rattan offcial photograph, 

LAYING A SIGNAL WIRE FROM THE TRENCHES TO HEADQUARTERS. 


ooTiimand of view which at that date ha<l betai 
<leriied to them. 

It was arranced that on the morning of 
August 21 an attack should be delivered on 
the north of the Ancre to gain the lino of the 
Arras Albert Railway, which w’as believed to 
be the enemy’s main line of resistance. 

August 22 would then be devoted to the ar- 
rangement of troops and guns on this front so 
as to prepare for a further movement, wdiilethe 
left of the P’ourth Army was to be brought up 
betv\r*en the Somme and t he Aiu;re. 

On August 213 th(‘ principal attack would be 
delivered by the Third Army and those divisions 
the Fouith Army which wer<? north of the 
Somme ; the remainder of Ceneral Hawlinson’s 
force, while keeping south of the river, would 
push forward so as to cover the flank of the 
movement. If the operation were successful, 
then both the Third and Fourth Armais would 
press forward with the grc'atest vigour and TViake 
the most of tlie advantage gained. 

/is soon as the Third Army had cayiturcui 
tlH‘ Mercatel spur, thereby securing the southern 
flank of the T3ritish while assaulting the German 
positions on Orange Hill and round Monchy-le- 
Preux, then the First Army WTiuld extend the 
Rritish front by attacking to the north of the 


Third Army; the river Sens^e w'ould serve to 
co\'(*r the left of tliis foi’ce. The right of the 
First Army would attack east of Arras and turn 
from the noith the western end of the Hinden- 
burg line, from which the enemy would thereby 
be compelled to retreat. Sir Douglas Haig 
lio|>e<l that this very gradual extension of the 
British front of attack would mislead the enemy 
as to where the main blow would fall, and would 
cause him, for this reason, to throw in his 
reserves in a piece-meal mainua’. 

On August 21, at five minutes to five a.m., the 
IV. Corps, commaialed by Lieut. -Gen. Sir G. M. 
Harper, and the \T. Corps, commanded by 
Lieut. -Gen. J. A. L. HaUlane, both belonging 
to Sir Julian Byng’s Third Army, attacked on a 
line w hich extended from Beaucourt-sur- Ancre 
south-west of Mirainuont to Moyenneville, 
a front of some nine mik's. The attack was 
opened . by five divisions in front line, vi/.., 
the 42nd, New' Zealand, and 37th Divisions 
belonging to the IV. Corps and the 2nd and 
Guards Divisions of the VI. Corps, With them 
was a considerable number of tanks. The 
enemy’s front line of defences w’os rapully 
mastered without much resistance. Through 
the leading divisions of the IV. Corps the <lth 
Division and the 63rd Division, the latter 
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under Major-Gen. C. E. I-*awrie, paesed, and 
through the 2nd and Guards Divisions, the 3rd 
Division of the VI. Corps under Major-Gen. 
C. J. Deverell continued the attack. 

When the assault began, it was covered to 
some extent by fog. In the'»8eeond |)hase 
of the rnovonient, it became more dense and 
led to some loss of direction, although this did 
not have much effect on the battle. As in the 
fighting south of the 80111100, so here the mist 
hclfipd us. Our artillery fire knew the ranges 
of its targets, whereas the enemy could not 
sec our infantry advancing. Only a vague outlin(> 
of the nearest and largest objects was visible, 
so much so that prisoners or wounded coming 
back only became visible when they a[)[)roached 
within 50 yards. 

'The artillery am I our french mortars were 
able to pom* a mass of fire on t he positions to 
be attack(Ml, whereas the (aieniy's tire was 
casual and ill-(lir(»ctcd. So superior was our 
tire and such good work <lid the tanks do that 
our men suffered very little even from tlie 
machine-guns of the (Jermans. 

The fighting was now^ more bitter, particu- 
larly about Acliict-Lc-Petit and Logeast wood. 
At both tliese places the tMiemy counter- 
attacked with great vigour. Ntn^crt heless our 
troops - reached the line of the Arras- Albert 
railway on [iractically the whole front of attaek, 
captured the two [loints just named, and also 
Ooure(*lles and Moyenneville. East of these 
two places they crossed tlu*! railroad. 'Flif^ 
21st Division of the V. Corps aided the 
inov'emcnt by^ clearing tlie Germans from the 
uortli bank of the A acre about Beaucourt. Thus 
the result of the limited attaek was coin|)let»‘ly 
gained wit hout great loss, and 2,000 prisoners 
wt're taken. Tlu'se b(?longed to the 2’14th 
German Division, to the 2nd Guanl Beserve 
Division, tlie 4th Bavarian, the IS3r(l and the 
16th Reserve Division. This gave us favour 
able ground from which to set out for our 
main attaek. The advance was a clear proof 
of the a<lvantage we had gained by the German 
retirement, previously alluded to on ])ag<* I <>5, 
and the occupation of Beaumont Hamel. 
8errc, Puisieiix -au-Mont, Biicciuoy and Ahlain- 
'/eville. The distances our troops had to inov*c 
for the first portion of the attack were com- 
paratively moderate, and under cover ot the 
fog were easily traversed. Xo |)i*(*liminnry 
bombardment W’as made, and the artillery tin? 
aii^ infantry attack supported by the tanks 
took place together* 


It would appear that the Germans in a 
general sense w*ero ex[>eetiMg to be attaekcMl, 
but wdieii it actually occurred it took them 
somewhat by siirprist?. The depth of our 
advance varied from 3,000 to 5,000 yards. 

The fighting round Miraiiniont was more 
severe than at most parts of the line, especially 
at a point just north-w’cst of the village known 
as the Beau-Ri*gard Dova'cot, which w^as on 
the Mirauinont-Puisieux road. This w’as ap- 
parently a home for carrier pigeojis, an<l also 
W'as the site for a wireless telegrrt|)hy plant. 



[ t-.lltntt < >• /’>)'. 

MAJOR-GBNFKAL C. J. DEVERFLL. 
Commanded the 3rd Division of the VI. Corps. 


un<l a field-gun was in position I lien*. 'I’he 
wireless [)lant was ivmo\(‘(l. l)nt hef<»rf5 the 
gun could he taken the Gennaiis eounler- 
atta.<'k(‘d aij<l ilrov'e hack oui* iiu'ii, Karlyinthe 
evening, however, a fresh attack re-cniKjiu'nMl 
t he Dovecot and the gun was finally taken ; hut 
the ( itTiuaiis <li(l'»iot giv<* up all hope at this 
point, 'rhere was lieavy artillery fire through- 
out the night and at 3 jom. they, put <lo\vii a 
heavy barrage f»f gas shells. 3 his was followisl 
up at 4 o'clock ; a in*vv division of the enemy, 
tlie ' 52nd,. at tacking, an<l oiit't* more our line 
W'Os driven ))ack. Our artillery tlaui o|)ened an 
intensive tire against this point, and at (i (»’clock 
the position was again captured hy us and the 
gun taken back to tlie rear. 

Achict-lc-Ctrand was another povnt wlien* a 
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severe struggle took place. Here there was a 
deep cutting through wliich the railway ran, 
the near-side bank of which was organized for 
machine-guns, while behind the cutting was a 
number of field guns. This made it difficult for 
our tanks to got to work, but eventually the 
troops succeeded in acquiring it. A German 
division wliich was con 9 entrated for an attack 
at 5 a.m. on August 22 farther up the lino, was 
completely brought to a standstill by our 
artillery fire, the position being reported to 
the guns by our aeroplane observers. 

When Sir Douglas Haig’s groat offensive 
began on August 21 the Air Force came into 
great prominence again. In the early morning 
a thick mist prevented our machines from 
taking part in the battle, but as the sun 
obtained more power the sky grew clearer, and 
for the rest of the day our aviators took a very 
active part in the battle. The same system 
was employed as at the attacks in the earlier 
part of August on the Somme. Some of the 
aeroplanes kept toucli with the enemy and 
reported back to our advancing troops. Others 
actively support/ed our infantry with bombs 
an<l machine-gun fire, while some acted on the 
lines behind the enemy attacking the transport 


coming up and his columns on the march. In 
many instances they succeeded in silencing the 
anti-aircraft guns of the enemy by bomb 
dropping and machine-gun fire. Altogether 
12 tons of bombs were dropped by us during 
the day on several objectives. Twenty -nine 
German machines were accounted for, against 
which we haii 8 of ours missing? One of the 
German observation balloonsalso was shot down. 

The night of August 21-22 was clear and the 
moon was full, and this enabled our aeroplanes 
to do very good work ; largo numbers of bombs 
were dropped over the communications close 
beliind the front and low-flying machines 
attacked troops and transports on the roads. 
Some of our bombing machines saw a long 
column of some 20 German lorries going 
through a defile in a sunken road. They 
boiribed it and got direct hits, which accounted 
for eight vehicles. Some of the remaining 
lorries got away, only to be blocked in another 
cutting farther along the road. Here again 
our airmen attacked, and with their bombs and 
machine-guns wrecked them all. In addition 
to the attention ’ which they paid to the im- 
mediate front of action, aviators also bombed 
many points behind the Gornian front lines. 
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A SIX-INCH HOWITZHR IN ACIION. 


Kariy oa Auguiit 22 the III. Corpn boloaging 
to part of tho Fourth Army assiKto(i by a nmall 
aiirnber of Tanks, attackevl in coinpcmy with 
tho 47th, 12th and 18th Divisions ; tho .‘Ini 
Atistralian Division cooporating oa tho right 
of tho 38th Division on tho loft hank. Tho 
18th Division, uador Major-Gonoral It. P. Loi?, 
suoeossfiilJy forood tlio rivor Aricro and captured 
Albert by a well-oxecutod enveloping laovo- 
rnont from tho south-east. Thus oiu* lino 
between the Somme and tho Anoro was ad- 
vancod well to tho east of tlio Braye-Alb<‘rt 
roacl ami tho left of tho Foiu’th Army on tho 
Somme was brought up in conformity with 
this advance and prolonged cmr line to the 
south. Over 2,400 prisoners and a few guns 
wore taken by us. 

Tlie night of August 22 was clear and light 
almost to tho rising of the siui. This enabled 
our bombing machines to drop 2.51 tons of 
bombs on selected targets. A notabh^ ono of 
those was tho bridge at Aubigny-au-Bac on 
the road conaoQting Douay with Carnbrai. All 
our maehinos returned in safety and siiccoeilod 
in bringing down one of the enemy’s night- 
flying aeroplanes of large size. 

August 23 saw the beginning of tlio main 
attack of Sir Douglas Haig’s armies, along a 
front of 33 miles from the point where we 
joined on to tho French First Army, just north 
of* Listens, to Mercatel, which is on the Arras - 
Bapaume road, about 3i miles south of the 
former town, and near where the Hindenburg 


line from Bulku^ourt-Qu**‘aiit' joined th(‘ old 
Arras- Vimy Gorman df4’onc(\s of 19M) 

Oa the eve of the opc^ratioas Sir Douglas 
Haig isKiKsl instructions to tht< troops under 
his command, in which ho drew attontioii to 
the favourable* changes which Ini^l taken plac(» 
in tho Allicfl position. Well might lie do so. 
for the G(n*mans had been driven back nil 
along tlunr line from Kemmcl to Soissons arnl 
beyorsl. S r Douglas emi)hasi/ed t he necessity 
for all ranks to act with the utmost boldness 
and resolution, and ordiTcd tluit wh(‘rever tho 
enemy was giving way tliere pressure w»is to be 
increased. This was tekitig a leaf out of tho 
German book, for, as w(^ luivo stuai ever since 
March 21, it had been laid down by tho enemy 
conunandfMH that wlieni su<.ct‘ss«is wen*' gained 
there they wiTc to be pushed home*, and that 
troops were not to ho vair»ly sacrific(sl against 
points whi<’h held out. 'Phis was, of course, 
common senst^ ; wluTc a line is partially and 
successfully broken small portions which are 
not conquerfsl for tlu^ moment must eventually 
fall if tho line of conquest swe<q:)s (in. 

During tho night of August 22 2.3 the 
Gf?rmans ma<lo two attacks on our positions in 
tho neighbourhood of Baillescoiirt Farm, east of 
Beaucourt, and a small local attiu*k to tlu^ 
north-west of Bailleul was stoppml bidoro ft 
reached our trenches. 

At a quarter to live on the morning of August 
23 tho groat attack began. Mort< than 100 
Tanks were employed on different parts of the 
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ln>nt ; linin' was jio pn^Iiniiiuiry b(»mbanl- 
)n<*nt, blit tJi(' n.rtilli‘ry supplied tfio ii.siiii! 
barrag(\ On tln^ rigid flank and soutli 
of 1h(' Sninna* Ibo :l2nd British Division, 
nndor Majordion. T. S. Lambort, and 
1st Australian Division, viinlor Major-den. 'r. \\\ 
Glasgow, advanced aii<l caiitureil Herleville, 
Ghuignolles aind Cluiignes. Tht* position round 
tlio two lat(>*r villages v^'as a strong one, the 
woods north of the former and ludvveen it and 
the »S<»nime C^anal being stoutly defended, 
anti there was a gotsl <]eal of severe lighting 
befon* tii<»y were captured ; but eventually Mie 
Gt'rmans were repiilsinl (with a loss of over 
2,00(1 firisoners) and our troops oeeupieil them 
and proceeded a little farther on to the high 
gnnind east of (diuignes. 

At the%»me limt' the IHth Division from ijie 
HI. (Virps and the right Brigade of the H8th 
Division fr<»m the W Gorjis attacked in the 
neighbourhotxl of .Albert, aiul after Jiard 
lighting ea.|»tured tlie high ground east of 
tla^ town known t<» the British Staff as the 
'Tara and Usna. hills.* Two eompani<*s of the 
M'elsh Begim«‘nl, forming part of the left 
Brigade of the .‘18th Div^ision, wadi’d across the 
Aiaav ill the langiiboiirhood of Ifamel anti 

prolongi fl the left of th(' former attack, holding 

• - 

♦ hilr ii In a pnK'tico to ^ivi* tin* various IuIIh and 
Vifrioiis ground teufurcy distinguishing nanirs, it is a 
pity tlml whrii (hspatohes aro published maps do not. 
aceotnpany thon; .«^ho\ving wherr thrsr points are, 
tuM unsu wh»‘n ilu-y uiv inado known l») tlio piiblii: there 
ran l^o no rrHson lor carrfully ooneeHling the localities 
in (pirNtioii. 


tlHur position on tlic* east of the river against 
constant counter-attacks by the (^eniuins. 
During tlio morning the other divisions of the 
V, ( Jorps the 17th and 21st Divisions, 

th<^ IV. ( 'Or[)s, consisting of the 42nd Division,, 
the Now Zcaliuid Division and the 5th and 
.*17 th Divisions, and the VI. Corj^.s, comprising 
the Giuirds, the 2nd, 3rd, 5flth, and 52nd 
Divisions attacked along the front north of 
Albert, directing the chief weight of their assault 
upon the German line extending from Mirau- 
mont lip to Boi^y-Becquerelle just a little 
north of Boyelles. The 17th and 21st Divisions 
pushed up the left bank of the Ancre north 
of Thi^pval on the left of our attack 

from Hamel —but, although the ground about 
TluVqival was apparently occupied, it was not 
part of the plan to advanct^ to any depth in 
that direction on this day. The 3rd Division 
of the VI. I’orps moved to the assault at 4 a.m. 
and capt ured Gomii^court, taking .500 jiri.soners, 
.'ind during the morning the attack spread 
along the front of the TV. (kirps also. The 
GfTman outpost line was quickly penetrated 
and tlieir main lino of resistance was stomied^ 
our troops penetrating some distance beyond 
it. Bihiicourt, Erviller.s, Boyelles, and Boiry- 
Becquerclle were captured. Morc^ th{m 5,000 
prisoners were taken, and a considerable 
number of guns. The Gonnans were here 
beginning to show that the continued sue- 
cesse.s of the British troops were affecting 
their moral, and signs of confusion and dis- 
organization became evident. The Amis- 
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Bapaume main road was cut and our forces 
were closing on Bapaume both from the 
north and north-west. Tliis left the enemy 
on the Thi6pval ridge salient in a perilous 
position. It will bo remembered that the 
17th and 2l8t Divisions had not made any 
attempt at great progress in this direction. 
It was plainly better to outflank the Gormans, 
as was done by the advance of the IV. Corps, 
and thereby expose them to being cut off. 

During the ensuing night (23rd-24th) the 
action was kept up and went on with groat 
vigour the next morning on the whole front 
from the Soimne to Neuville-Vitasse. Shortly 
after midnight the 3rd Australian Division 
took Bray-sur-Soinme and tJio 47th Division, 
under Major-General Sir G. T. Gorringo, with 
the 12th and 18th Divisions of the 111. Corps, 
comprising London and East County troops, 
extended our lino right across the high ground 
.botwoon Bray and La Boissollo on the road 
Albert-Bapaume. In the noighboiuhood of 
tho latter village and at some other points the 
fighting was very severe, and a number of 
prisoners were captiu’od. Thm our lino was 
complete from tho French south of tlio Somme 
to a point on the nort h about Neuvillo-Vitasso. 

On the loft of the 4th Army tho Tliird Army 
again moved forward with the same divisions, 
attacked tho half -demoralized Germans and 
pressed them back with great vigour The 
hostile positions on th(3 Thi^jival ridge, which in 


1916 had boon such a caxise of lioavy loss to us, 
were carried by a well -arranged concent rii* 
attack which came down from tho high groninl 
about Poziores. Tho brigmle of tho 38 th 
Division which attticke<l on the right, crosH<»d 
tho Anere at Albert during tho early part of 
the night and fornie<l up close to the Gt^rinaii 
lines on a narrow front between the Albert- 
Pozieres line and the marshy ground on the 
left bank of the Ancre. Tho left brigade of 
this division waded througli tho stream 
opposite Hamel, notwitlistanding tliat it- wa.s 
breast high and that the troops were under 
heavy fire, and formed up as a (German counter- 
attack was being deli veered against the 
companies of tho Welsh Bogimeiit wliieli had 
crossed tho river at tlie same ])oiiit early on 
the morning of August 23. Otlu»r divisions 
of the V. Corps moved forwanl on the left of t he 
38th Division, anti betwtu^ii them they ilnee 
the Germans from t.lie liigh ground above 
Ovillers-la-Boissello and Thiepval. Coutiuning 
the advance, the V. Corps gaiiunl Coureehate 
and Mart-iripuich. Miraumoat, whicli had )»eld 
out for tliree days against our attacks, mid 
the garrison of which had now apparently cona^ 
to the end of their resisting power, was carried 
by tlie 42n(l Division, under Majt>r-Gen(n*al A. 
8olly-Flood. Many prisoriei’s were eapiunsl. 
Then the division advanced anti captured 
Pys. Major-General J. Ponsonby, with the 
5th Division, caplnnsl Irli*H, tlien pushed on 
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and, aided by the Now Zealand Division, under 
Majordioneral Sir A. K. Russell, and some 
Tanks, which I'ondered great service, cleared 
Loupart Wood. New Zealand troops in section 
took (Irevillers, and reached Avesnes-los* 
Rai>aiirne, arul also aided in the capture of 
Hi(‘fvillers-les-Bapaume by the ,*nth Division, 
under Major-deneral H. B. Williams. 

On the high ground between Sapignies and 
Morytheresistaiure of thetiennans strengthemxl, 
but our troops pressed up closely to those 
villages, while the Guards ])i vision, under 
Major-General G. P. T. Fielding, carried St. 
Lt^iger. Still more to the north the 5hth Divi- 
sion, uDfler Major-General Sir C. P. A. Hull, 
had heavy fighting round Croisilles. and on the 
high groural of the spur to the north-west 
known as Henin(d several thousands of prisoners 
Were taken, and many guns and a very largo 
atnount of maUa'ial of all kinds were captured 
by our t roops. the left of the fibth Division 
was the ri2nd Division, under Major-General 
J. Hill; his troops took Henin-sur-Cojeul and 
St M ar t.i t i - su r-Coj e ul . 

Nortli of the Scarpe the section of the 
German front line north-west of Fainpoux was 
taken, and north of the La Bassee Canal our 


troops penetrated into the old British front 
line north-east of Givenchy and took some 
ttO prisoners. During the riight our patrols 
occupied Neuf-Berquin, which had been 
abandoned by the Germans, who left a 
considerable fnuiiiber of dead there, and early 
in the next morning our line to the north 
of Bailleul was advanced on a front of a 
mile. A counter-attack attempted by the 
enemy lat^r on in the day was completely 
stopped by our artillery fire. 

The predoiiu nance which the Allied aircraft 
had obtained in the air was particularly shown 
during the commoncement of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s offensive. On August 8 the aeroplane 
squadrons were in close co-operation with the 
Army along the whole battle -front tliroughout 
the day. They worked hand in hand with the 
cavalry, giving them information as to where the 
enemy wore and aiding the horsemon by their 
machine-gun tire and by bombing points which 
had to bo attacked. Our aviators constantly 
reported the position readied by our attacking 
forces, wliile the maclxines in connexion with 
the artillery signalled back to our guns the 
positions of the hostile artillery, infantry, and 
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transport on tho line of inarch. Moreover, 
special macliines supplied our advanced troops 
with aninuinitioii. Their co-operation with 
the Tanks was also very thorough. They gave 
them information as to wh(^re the enemy’s 
strong points w(Tv% and they alfa-ked these 
with bombs and machine-gun fire. They 
rendered another great service, for t hey (Iropptni 
smoke bombs along the liri(’ of mlvamu*, which 
helped to conceal tho approach of the Tanks 
from the Germans. The actual part in the 
battle taken by our figliting squadrons was a 
great one. They bombed tho enemy in his 
retreat, causing havoc amongst masws of 
troops and transport on roods congested with 
traflic, and ,.thoy deluge<l tliem with their 
machine-gun fire. Bombing squadrons flying 
farther afield and keeping only a few hundred 
feet from tho ground attacked trains, railway 
junctions and bridges. We lost altogether 
49 machines, tho larger portion of which were 
brought do^;in by fire from tho ground, which 
shows how closely our aviators harl sought 
out their targets On tne other side they 
brought down 65 German machines and also 
five hostile balloons. 

^ On August 9 the work of our airmen con- 
tiiitied without intermission and our balloons 
followed up close behind the advancing line 


and carried out continuous and valuable obser- 
vations. 8ixty-one G(5rina?i nuudiines w(a‘e 
accounted for, against wliich we lost 2.‘b 
Thirty -(ugljt ami a half tons of bornhs \v(U’e 
dropped during the «lay and 18.} in the course 
of the following night . 

The next day then' was s(‘ver(j fighting in 
the air, chiefly over t he area wheni th(' fight ing 
wais taking i)laet‘. Sixty-om‘ of the enemy's 
machine's w('re brought <l<»wji, agiiinst whicli 
wo hml enly to set <dT 12 of ours missing. In 
their work on the battletiebi 2.'U l.ons of bombs 
were droppt'd, while* in the' Sennnu' valley, 
principally upon bridges and stations, ehiring 
the night of August IfM I 111 tons were let fall. 
In ad<lition to this, there was, of eonrse, the 
usual WM>rk of ns*onnaissam*e and observation 
for the artillery and tli(* same close (‘oiuiexion 
between the troops ac'tually fighting on tha 
ground ami those in the air. The amount of 
.small -arm ammunition that t he latU'r poured 
down broke all recent reconls. Dni ing the shine 
night two German bombing maebines were 
brought down. The first was a giant with 
five engines and a luaivy looil of hombs. 
Unfortunately it eame down in flaim^s and its 
bombs exploded when they hit tlui ground. 
The result was that very little information 
was obtained w'ith regard to tiio construction 
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of the aeroplane. The French were equally 
activ'e during tliin period, working in close 
contact with their attacking forces and engaging 
t he Gennau aviators in many combats. Four- 
teen of their machines were brought down and 
nine captive balloons destroyed. 

During the day 23 tons of bombs were drop|)ed 
on troops and transport in the battle zone as 
well as on various points behind the front, and 
during the night (9th- 10th) seventeen tons of 
bombs were dropped on stations at Ham, 
'^rergnier, Nesle, Hombleux, and on many of 
the Gorman bivouacks. The Germans gave the 
number of machines brought down by them on 
August 9 at the same figure as we published 
viz., 2.3. The rest of their reports wore chiefly 
filled up with the records wliich their airmen 
were supposed to have obtained. The.se aro 
(luite uninteresting, and would require much 
ntore verification tlian they have hitherto 
received to be believed. 

'Phe (fi'riuan report for August 10 stattjs that 
there was very lively aerial activity over the 
battlcfi(‘ld, but gives no details. These can 
1 m* •supplied from British reports. Forty -one 
(Terniivu niacliines were destroyed and 20 others 
driven down out of control, against wliich we 
lost 12. 

()n the morning of Augu.st 11 the Independent 
Air l^'oret^ attacked the railway station at 
Karlsruhe and also a hostile oi^rodrome. Ob- 
servation was difficult owing to clouils, but one 


large bomb was seen to cause an explosion in 
the station. Both on the way to their 
objective and on the road home from it 
a good deal of fighting took place in the air, 
the result of which was that we drove down 
three of the German machines and they accounted 
for one of ours. Tn the afternoon of that day 
a few bombs were dropped on the triangle of 
railways near Metz, and on the night of August 
11-12 our machines attacked two hostile aero- 
dromes and several ground targets. During 
the day the aeroplanes in iinmediat.e contact 
with the troops fighting on the battle-front 
w’oro very active. Courtrai station and siding^f 
were heavily bombed without our men suffering 
in casualties, and during the night P^ronno 
and Carnbrai stations were also heavily attacked, 
and again without loss to us. The enemy had 
been more active than usual, but the result of 
the fighting was extremely unfavourable to 
them. Fifty-tlireo of their machines were 
accounted for, while we lost only five of ours ; 
four hostile balloons were also shot down in 
flames. 

One of the most important raids of the 
Independent Air Force took place on August 12, 
when during the daytime one of our squadrons, 
despite unfavourable weather, successfully 
attacked and caused great damage to the 
aeroplane and chemical w^orks at Frankfurt. 
A large number of the enemy’s •avi€^^A 
endeavoured to ward off our attack, but in 
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vain, and going and coining they kept up a 
running fight for about 30 milos, in which two 
of their machines were destroyed, whereas all 
ours returned in safety. Bmsts were observed 
well in the centre of the targets aimed at, and 
^rreat destruction was caused to them. This 
the first occasion that a raid on this im- 
portant seat^bf international banking had been 
undertaken, althougli the French had on the 
night of October 1-2, 1917, made a short 
rai^ on the city. Another of our squoclrons 
attacked the aerodrome at Hagenau, 10 miles 
north of Stnisburg. On their way to their ob- 
jective, Ihey wore attacked by large numbers of 
the enemy machines. A severe fight ensued, in 
which four of the latter were destroyed and one 
more driven down out of control, against a loss 
of only two to ourselves. The squadron then 
proceeded towards its objective unmolested, a 
direct liit was obtained on a large hut in the 
aerodrome, and the bomb fell on four German 
machicKis on the ground near a shed an<l 
lestroyed them. 

On the same date tlie (jrennaus ma<lo one of 
their usual air reports, in which they claimed 
for the month of July 518 aeroplanes, including 
89 shot down by their anti-aircraft gims, also 
39 ea[)tivt> balloons, and they went on to state 
that 239 of the aeroplanes were in their pos- 
session, and that the rest were seen to fall 


within the enemy’s position. They claimed, 
too, that they had only lost 129 aeroplanes 
and 63 captive balloons in the same period - 
a statement ridioulously inaccurate, as will 
Im? .s<*eti on comparing it with the numbers 
givefi previously on page 132, Chapter 
CCLXXVIll. riiere is not cuen a pro tenets 
of truth in the (jicrmati report. 

During August 12 our air activity was con- 
tinued; with an expenditure of 12 of our own 
machines we brought <lown 37 belonging to 
the enemy and one obsia’vatiou balloon. The 
usual routine ot our airmen was carried out 
with great vigour, that of the i-aptive ba(looi\s 
being especially noteworthy. Tlujy vvorktsl 
close up behind our advancing liiu» and sent 
down much useful infonnatNui. Alt(»gether 
our men droppoil 45 tons of bombs during tho 
24 hours. Tho French hrongl)t down 11 
man aeroplanes and also four captive balloons. 
The American Air Force, too, was active. On 
August 11 12 they successfully boiuhtsl the 
railway yards at Longuyon, Doniinarv, Harou- 
court and (’onflans without any l(»ss t<» tht*in- 
selv'os. An attack was also made on Thion- 
ville ill wliich we lost Miroe of our niacdiincs 
and destroyi^d two belonging to the enemy. 

Tho fine weather of August 14 (^nabh'd our 
aviators to do a great deal of work. The 
bombing of tla* Kommi' bnMges, railway lines 
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and junctions, wliich hod boon constantly going 
on, \vascontinue<l with groat \ igour, and inatori- 
ally intorh^rod with tlie arrival of Gornian ro- 
inforct^nionts. The onemy made an ond(?avour 
by employing largo fdrmatioiA of aerial scouts 
to interforo with our men and stop their work, 
which was producing disastrous conscjquencos 
to him ; but our machines easily dealt 
with these tiiideavours. and in the fighting 
wliicli ensued III of the onomy’s aeroplanes 
were brought down and we only lost six. 

Tiw amount of our work can be judged from 
th« fact that 21 tons of bombs wore dropped 
during tlu^ <lay ami 37 by night. An especially 
successful raid was carried out on a hostile 
aerodrome by British and American aviators. 


which resulted in six machines on the ground 
being destroyed and the sheds set on fire. 
The French, too, wer«* very .successful on this 
date. On August 13 they put out of action 
12 Gennan machines and during the night 13th- 
14 th dropped 32 tons of bombs at Terngnier, 
St Quentin, Ham, Neslo, Noyon and on bivou- 
acks in the neighbourhood of Ognollos and the 
railway stations at Maison Bleu, Guignicourt 
and T.iO Chatelet-sur-Retourne. At Ham and 
Noyon, where 15 tons of bombs were drop(^ird, 
violent ooiiflagratious were observed. 

The ni^xt day, as a result doubtless of our 
superiority, the enemy’s activity in the air was 
somewhat decreased. Our men brought down 
altogether 28 German at^roplanes with a loss 
to ourseIv€^8 of 15 Twenty -two tons of 
bombs were drcjpped during tlie day on Peronne, 
lloisol, lOngol ammunition dump and Bruges 
docks. During tht^ lught following the Somme 
bridges were again heavily bombed, as also 
wore the railways at I’cronne, Douay and 
Carnbrai, 30 tons of bombs being dropped. 
We brought down one of the enemy’s night- 
flying machines and lost one of our own. 

In the afternoon of this flay our Independent 
Air Force made a daylight raid on tlie station 
at Offonbiirg in Baden, doing considerable 
flamage. Severe fighting took place with the 
enemy’s aerial force, in which we accounted 
for four of his aeroplanes without any loss to 
ourselves. 1310 French also did very good work 
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in the air, bringing down 15 enemy mac nines 
and eight balloons. 

The frequency with which the enemy had 
been beaten in the air led him to raid Paris 
during the night of August 16. The Germans 
succeeded in dropping tnany bombs and some 
casualties were reported, but no serious dan^ge 
of any kind was done. 
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[Ojjuial f holof’raph, 

CAHKYING UP AMMUNITION BY PACK MULES, 

I 111* ^\^^lll)♦*r cont iniK'ii to Im' fine on ^Vn^n.st <l(*stroyod, and at lioth jiliicrs grc'at lia\'o<; was 

lt», Imt t h(' onoiny s a\ iatofs displa^i'd no jjcrc'at raiist'd in tiu' living c|UJirtors, yev^’oral fires btang 

aiixirty to indulge in conibal. The eon.se<|iienee started. On th»' night of August 16 17 the 

was we scored heavily against them, 'rhirteen Jndejierulent Fur(.*e attacked four hostile aero- 

(MTinan ai'roplanes aert^ <lispost‘d of by onr dromes and two railway junctions. The rt'suHs 

iiKMi with a loss of only six to ourselves. could not l)e ascertained as the visibility W'as 

During the mornings ol both August 16 very jioor. 

an<l 1/ t he** ( icrman aerodromes at Hauboiirdin Th«? next night once more aerodromes, 

and Lomnu' (iii’ar Lille) were hea\'ily attacked. railway junc'tions, blast furnaces, trains, an<l 

At the first-named place bombs were dro|»ped other targets were attacked with success, and 

liom a low heiglit and six hangars wta’o di^- our aviators desccaiding to a> low'^ heiglit used 

molis)n*d, as wtdl as two macliines stan<ling in machine-guns freckly against many of the 

the open. At the latter (lirec hangars were targets ; one of our machines faikul to return. 




CHAPTER CCLXXX. 

THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA. 


TuRKR KXPKl.LKn FROM ArAUK^ VlTiAYETS Ol TORINT} FoTK’KM in 1 » \ r.KSTI N K A iT.KNHV’s 

StRATKOY — HAT17.KS OF ShARON AND Moi?NT KpHR ATM 'FhE ( J KKAT ( \\ V A I.RV Kidk Von LtmAN’S 
Narrow Ksoapk — Work of the Air Force — 1\vo 'ri iiKisn Armies Destroyed The Fast 
Jordan Operations — From (Iaijdee to Damascus hian Seaports Seized Homs Occupied 
— The Advance to Aleppo — Tasks of^Polittcal Department Marsh alt/s \Tctorv on the 
' ric.RTs — Two Years .at Adt<:n- Si ruendeh of Medina. 


G KNKRAL AI.LENliYVS oanipaign in 
tlio autumn of 1918 did moro than 
free Palest ino and Syria from th(* 
Ottoinaii yoke. In eonjunetiou with 
tlie advance of Oeneral Milne from Macedonia 
to the Turkish frontier near Adrianople, an<l 
the hew advance of Oerieral Man hall in Meso- 
potamia, it brought about the <-apitule.l ioii of 
I'urkey. Chaieral Allenhy opeiUHl liis olfensive 
on S(>ptenih(*r 19, th<' Turks I hen holdiiit!; 
positions at Sinjil, only 10 miles north ol 
Joruiialom. in six weeks the situation wa.s 
complet^^ly traiisforined. 'Phe main . '’!\irkish 
armies were shattered in two days ; by Octo- 
ber J Damascus had been occupied, and AlepfX) 
foil on October 25. General Allenby wxs about 
to advance on Aloxandretta when, on Oetolx'r 3D, 
the armistice was signed. On that day, before 
the armistice took effect, the Ottoman Division 
dof< Tiding Mosul surrendered toGeneral Marshall, 
while General Milne’s force, after an arduous 
march from the Struma, M-as ready to .seiz<‘ 
Adrianople aii<l advance on Constantinople. 

A condition of the armistice was tlv.d all I lie 
remaining Turkish garri.sons and troops in the 
field in the Arabic vilayets of the Empire 
should surrender to the nearest Allied fjost. 
Alexandrotta was accordingly occupied by 
General Allenby, and Mosul and other places in 
Vol. XIX —Port 240 181 


Upper M(\sopolamia liy GuirthI Mairhall. 'Plw 
Turkish forei^ which for thn‘e y(*:irs had Ixtti 
encTinped near Aden siirreniliT'ed and was 
de|)or((*d Tlie 'Piirki.sh posts in th(‘ Yctmcii 
and Asir wen likewise withdrawn, and varic.uis 
small t‘n(*my posts giinnling the Ih'dja/. railway 
.soutli of Ma’an w ere np 1(» tli * Arabs. Ihit 

at Mcslina a determined attempt was made to 
disrc'gard tht‘ Ij'ITiis el* thi‘ armistice, and it ^va.s 
net until .lamiary ID, I9ID, that, the Turkish 
c’ommandiT I lu re was leree. I to cajutulate. 
With the entry of tlie Ihdjaz Arabs into that 
city, to M«>slems scm end in sanctity only to 
Mecca., Turkish authority tiiroughout tho 
Arabic vilayets vanislu'd. 

In \^»l. XVI 11, Chapter (’CLXVIII, tlio 
opening pha.scs of GciuttiI Alkniby’s campaign 
w<*re briefly outlined, tiu* part taken by the 
Ar.ib Army under tlu‘ Emir Faisal being alono 
given in any ik'tnil. AlUniby's ciunjiaign, one 
of the most successful iii military history, can 
now lw‘ tnaited ns a whole . Wit h it, completing 
the survey of tlie destru<*tion of the en(»iny 
power ill t he Arahi<* vilayi'ts, falls for descrip- 
tion the last i*ampaigri in Mesopotamia and tho 
final stages of tlie war in Arabia itsi‘lf. 

At the beginning of SeptemlxT, 1918, thmeral 
Allenby (istimateil that the Turkish Aniiio.s on 
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his front had 4,000 cavalry and 32,000 infantry, 
with 400 guns — ^representing a “ ration strength" 
of 104,000 men. The German -Austrian con- 
tingent numbered about 15,000, consisting 
mostly of technical troops. The enemy forces 
were in thr#e groups : 

(1) The Vllih atitl Vlitth Turkish Armies betwoon 
the Jorflan and tho Meditorram>an, with 27,000 infantry 
and 268 guns. 

(2) Tho IVth Turkish Army oast of tho Jordan, with 
6,^)0 infantry, 2,000 sabros, and 74 guns. 

(3) Tho 2nd Tiirkisli Army Corps in gatTisnn at Ma*an 
— south -post of tho Demi Sea — and on posts on tho 
Hodjaz railway north of Ma’an, some 6,000 infantry 
and 30 giais. 

Besides these three bodies there were in 
reserve b(>tween Tiberias, Nazareth and ilaifa 
about 3,000 infantry, with 30 gims. Tho 
Gremiaii General Liman von Sanders, com- 
mander-in-chief of th(3 enemy forces, liad his 
headquarters at Nazareth. For the defence of 
Syria, should the armies in Palestine be defeated, 
the Turks had no adequate force. They httd 
lost th(5 flower of tlieir army in the defence of 
Gallipoli and in the previous campaigns in 
Palestine, Mesopotamia and tho (Caucasus. 
They hivl squandered, too, thousands of 
excellent troops as German and Austrian 
auxiliaries in tho Dobrndju and the Carpathians. 

On his side General Allenby had in the 
fighting line a total of “some 12,0()() sabres, 
57,000 rifles and 540 guns. ... a considerable 
superiority in numbers over the enemy, 
especially in mounted troops.” His force was, 
he stated, ' ' made up of two cavalry divisions, 
two mo* in ted divisions, seven infantry divisions, 
an Indian infantry brigade, four unallottod 
battalions and tho French Detachment (the 
equivalent of an infantry brigade with other 
anns attached).” It was a considerable force, 
but, as has been shown in Chapter CCLXVIII, 
a large proportion of the troops consisted of 
newly raised Indian battalions, the bulk of the 
European units having been withdrawn for 
service in France. The last Indian battalions 
to arrive had only been formed a few months 
and had not been incorfioratod into divisions 
till early in August. While the majority of 
Allonby^s anny now consisted of Indians, its 
composition was cosmopolitan. The mounted 
troops wore made ud of British and Indian 
(Regular and Imperial Service) regiments. 
Yeomanry, the Aastralian Light Horse, New 
^ Zealand Mounted Rifles, and a regiment of 
Ffench cavalry. The iafaatry, besides some 
famous British regiments, included the 
Armerian troops of the Legion d’Orient, tlie 


Tirailleurs Algerians, the Ist Battalion of the 
Cape Corps (colourefl troops from South 
Africa), the Ist and 2nd Battalions of the 
British West Indies Regiment, and notably 
Jewry’s contributioii — ^tho 38th and 39th 
(Jewish) Battalions of th«3 Royal Fusiliers. 
In addition mention sliould bo mode of the 
Italian Detachment, which, though taking no 



GBNBRiU. LIMAN VON SANDERS. 
Commander-InpChief of the Germano-Turkiih 
Forces. 


prominent part in the campaign, “ throughout 
the operations gave valuable and loyal 
assistance ” ; * of the South African Field 
Artillery, the Aiist ralian Flying Corjis, Egyptian 
Infantry Hat tal ions, and, behiral. tJie fighting 
line, of the Egyptian Labour Corps. Canada, 
too, was not wholly imre|)res(Mih;<l, having sent 
a unit of its Ordnauec^ Corps. If to all these 
ho added tho Arab Army under the Emir 
Faisal, and tho British amt Froneh naval 
squailrons wliicli cooporatod, an idt^a may be 
gained of tho mixed (•harach^r of the forces the 
Turks had to face. 

T’herc hail been no alterations of special 
importance in the staff and Icaidcrs in the field 
since General Allenby first succeeded to the 
command of the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force. Sir J, L. Bols, a soldier of Belgian 
descent, remained Cliief of Staff ; Sir Philip 
Chetwode and Sir Edward Bui fin wero tho 
coimnanders of tho two principal infantry 

• Tiio Italian dotachrnent rotunied home in February, 
1016. 
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corps, Sir Harry Chauvol of tlie Dosert Mounted 
Corps, and Sir Echvard Chaytor of the Australian 
and New ZealaMil Mounted Division. Col P. 
<ie Pi^papo coimiuiatlod tlio French Dotach- 
mont. TJio moral of the force was excollont ; 
British and Indian regiments brigaded together 
worked in a fine spirit of comradeship and 
emulation. 

In the earlier fighting of 1918 it had been 
demonstratofl that the Turks could greatly 
embarrass the British operations in Eastern 
Palestine by triinsferring troops from the 
west to the oast bank of the Jordan. Tt was 


on first-class roads. Consequently, considering 
what it was hoped to accomplish, the opening 
operations could not safely be postponed to 
later than mid-September, this notwitlistanding 
that several of the Indian battalions had had 
very little chance to get familiar with 
conditions prevailing on the Palestine front. 
It may hero be noted that any apprehensions 
felt concerning the Indian and other newly 
raised battalions wore soon set at rest ; they 
all showed good fighting qualities, though 
naturally they lacked the skill of the veteran 
troops. 















RAB CHILDREN. 

Waiting their turn to be clothe! and fed by the British. 


highly desirable, on political as well as military 
grourKls, that the Turk should be cleared 
from Moab aad Gilead, that Medina should bo 
entirely cut off from any cliancc of succoiu*, 
and that no enemy force sliould be left 
between Pah»stiiio and Mesopotamia. General 
Allenby realized iliat ih'S could best bo done 
by A sueeessful offensive in Western Palestine. 
Moreover, the destruction of the Vllth and 
VII Ith 1'urkish Armies — that is, the enemy 
forces w(*st of the Jordaii -appeared to the 
British commander “to be witliin the bounds 
of |iossibiIity.” Accordingly lie decided to 
sf.riko at them. The time for upeming the 
offensive was paitly dictated l)y weather 
conditions. The reins usually begin in Western 
Palestine fit the end of October, renderinfir the 
|;hu»i8 of Sharon and Esdraelon (otherwise 
Armogeddon) impossible for transport except 


The plan of campaign was drawn on bold and 
simple lines. The main feature was that the 
cavalry were to pour through a gap made for 
them by the infantry in the enemy lines, and, 
getting behind the Turks, cut off their retreat 
by seizing all vital points in their line of com- 
munications. It was obvdous that tliis 
manceuvi’e would have more chance of success 
in the coast sector than in the hill country north 
of Jerusalem, though even on the coast sector 
the cavalry, to cut off the Turks, would have 
to cross the western spurs of the hills of 
SaiTiarin. Allenby therefore made his main 
attack in the coast plain. The command 
of the attacking force f€>ll to General Bulfin, 
whoso corps, the XXTst, had continuously^ 
formed the lejft wdng of Allenby ’s arriiy. 
This corps, besides the 64th Division 
(Maj.-Gen. Haro) and 75th Division (Maj.- 
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Gen. Palin), which had fought their way up 
from Gaza, now included the 3rd (Lahore) 
Division (Maj.-Gen. Hoskins)* and the 7th 
(Meerut) Division (Maj.-Gen. Fane). In addi- 
tion the’ 60th (London) Division (Maj.-Gen. 
Shea), from ^le XXth Corps, the French De- 
tachnaent, the 6th Australian Light Horse 
Brigade (Brig.-Gen. Onslow), two brigades 
of mountain batteries, and 18 heavy and siege- 
gun5t)atterics were placed at Sir Edward Biilfin’s 
disposal. This was rendered possible by 
withdrawing the reserves from the front north 
of Jerusalem and by reducing to a minimum 
the forces in the Jordan valley. 

The composition of General BuUin’s force 
was as follows ; 

54th division. 

Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Qon. OnPENr-PATiMBR. 

l/4th, l/5th, l/6th, and l/7th Battalions BHsexKogimont. 

162nd Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Oen, Mudge. 
l/5th Bodfordshiro Regiinont. 
l/4th NorthainptoiiHliire Kogirnont. 

1/lOth and 1/1 1th London Koginaont. 

103rd Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Gon. MoXKir.Ti. 
l/4th and l/5th Norfolk Upgiinmt. 

1/61 h Suffolk Bogiiuont. 
l/8th Hampshire Rt^giinont, 

Divisional Troops, 

270th, 271st, and 272iid Hrigados K,K.\. 

7th (mkijhut) division. 

19^/t In fantry Brigade, 

Brig. -don. Weiu. 

IhI Battalion Soaforths. 

38th, 92nd Punjabis. 

125th Napier’s lliflos. 

2\iit Infantry Brigade. 

Brig. -Gon. K EM ball. 

2nd Battalion Black Watch. 

1st Guidos Infantry. 

20Mi Punjabis. 

1 /8th Gurkha Kiflos. 

28//i Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Davtus. 

2i)d Battalion Leicester Kegimout. 

5lKt Sikhs. 

63rrl Sikhs. 

66th Punjabi Rilltw. 

Divisiotuil Troops. 

26lKt, 262nd, 264th Brigades R.F.A. 

121st Pioneers. 

7oth division. 

232)id Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Gen. Huddleston. 
l/4th Wilts Regiment. 

72nd Punjabis. 

2/:ird Gurkha Rifles. 

3ril Kashmir l.S. Infantry. 

• Major-Gonoral Hoskins had been recalled from Rost 
Africa to take up command of this Division (see ChapUjr 
3CLXXVI). 


233rd Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Gen. Colston. 
l/5th Somerset L.I. 

29th PiinjahiM. 

3/3rd Gurkha Hi He?. 

2/154th Indian Infantry. 

234tA Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Gen Maclkan. 
l/4th Duke of Cornwall’s L.I. 

123rd Outram’s Kitle^!. 

12.5th Napier’s Rifles. 

D ivisional Troo pa. 

37th, 172nd, and lat South African Brigades R.F.A* 
60 th DIVISION. 

Mdth Infantry Brigaiie, 

Brig.-Gen. HuMPiiiiKYs. 

2/13th London RegitiKait. 

3/ 15 1st Punjabi Rifles. 

2/ 19th Punjabis. 

2/1 27th Baluch L.I. 

l^Oth Infantry Brigade 
Brig.-Gen. Watson. 

2/ 19th London Regiment. 

2nd Guides Infantry. 

2/.*M)th Punjabis. 
l/60th Kumaoii Riflew. 

• 181«f Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Da Costa. 

2/22tid London Regiment. 
l/30th Baluchis. 

2/97th Deccan Infantry. 

2/152rt<l I’tinjtthis, 

Divisional Troops. 

301st, 302nd, 303rd Brigades R.F.A. 

3itD (LAHOKK) DIVISION. 

7th In fantry Brigade. 

Brig*. Gen. Davidson. 

1st Battalion Connaught Hangers. 

2/7th Gurkha Rifles. 

27fh and 91st I’iinjal)i«. 

Hth Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. JiosvAiiDKS. 

1st Buttaliini Maiicluvster Regiment. 

47th Sikh‘S. 

691 h Seinde Rifles. 

2/124lh BahicbisiHu. 

\Uh Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. lo ako. 

2nd Battalion Dorset Regiment, 
l/lst Gurkha Rifles. 

93rd Indian Infjintry. 

1061 h Mahratta Ji.T. 

Divisional Traaps. 

4th, Sth, 5.3nl Brigade's R.F.A. 
l/34tJi Sikh Pioiusii's. 

AltogotlifM* some 35,000 infantry and 383 guns 
were at Ibillin’s service, while th<^ ent'iny 
stn^ngth opposed to him was t'sfi mated at not 
more thou 8,000 rifles luul 130 giitis. But if 
the Turks were wtuik numerically, th<*y had, 
under German instruction, constructed vcoy 
elaborate and strong defences. Their coast 
sector ran from Jiljulieh (/.c. Gilgal*) to the sea, 
a distance of some 10 miles. The rnilw^iy 
from the nortli, skirting the foothills of Samaria, 

♦But not the Gilgal of Joshua, where the twelve 
tsioiic.-i worn oroctod as a memorial to thu croasing of 
tho Jordan by the Ibraclitos drvshoil. 
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is built in a (flight depression close to the hills, 
and in this depression lies JUjuIioh. 

To tho Wii.'it r>f this doprrssion tho TurJw [wroio Sir 
E. Alien byj hod constructed two defensive systems. 
The 14,000 yards in length and 3,000 in depth, 

ran along a sandy ridge in a north- westerly direction 
from Bir Adas to tho sea. It consisted of a scries of 
works connoctod by contfiiuons fire trenches. The 
second, or Kt Tireli system, 3,000 yards in rear, ran 
from the village of that uaino to tho mouth of tlie Nahr 
Falik. On the enemy’s extreme right the ground, 
except for a narrow strip along the coast, is marshy, 
and could only lie crossed in few places. The defence 
of the second system did not, thereforo, requiro a large 
fj)rct*. The railway itself was protected by numerous 
Works and by the fortified villages of Jiljulieh and 
Kalkilieh. The ground between our front line at 
Kas KI Ain * and these villages was optm, and wa-s 
overlooked from the enemy’s works on the foothills 
round Kefr Kasim. 

These were the systems Bulfin’s force was to 
attack. Behind, awaiting the breacliing of the 
enemy’s line, wore the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divi- 
sions of the Desert/ Mounted Corps, the Austra- 
lian Mounted Division being, for tho time, absent. 

These cavalry divisions were made up as 
follows ! 

4 th CAVALHV DlVhSrON. 

Maj.-Gen. Harrow. 

lOtA Cavalry liritjwle. 

Brig. -Gen. HoW/Xro-Vyse and Brig.-Gen. Green. 

1/lrtt Dorset Yeomanry, 

2nd Lancers. 

38th (kmtral India Horse. 

♦The Antipafris of Hero<l the Great, the Mirabel of 
th>3 C’riisaders, 


11th Cavalry Briyafie* 

Brig.-Offii. OnisaouY^ 
l/Ut County of London YoornanFy, 

29th Lancers. 

36th Jacob’s Horse. 

I2th Cavalry Brtyade, * 

Brig.-Gen. Wi«an. 

1/lst Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

Oth Cavalry. 

19th Lancers (Fane’s Horae )* 

Divisional Troopn, 

20th Brigade R.H.A. 

6th cavalry division. • 

Maj.-Gen. Mao Andrew. 

I3ih Cavalry Brigwle. 

1/lst Gloucester Yeomanry, 
tlth Hudson’s Horse. 

18th Lancera. 

14f^ Cavalry Brigade. 

Brig.-Oen. Clarke. 
l/l«t Sherwood Rangers. 

20th Deccan Horse. 

34th Poona Horse. 

16th Cavalry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. Harbord. 

Jodlipore I.S. Lancers. 

Mysore I.S. Lancers. 

1st Hyderabad I.S. Lancers. 

Divisional Troops. 

Kssex Battery R.H.A. 

It was hoped to take tho Turks by surprise, 
but tho cUflflculty wa« to coneoal from the 
‘enemy knowledge both of the withdrawal 
of two cavalry divisions from the ' Jordan 
valley and of tho concentration of a largo 
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NAZARETH; THE WELL OF THE VIRGIN. 


force on the coast. There was not, as was 
the case in Mesopotamia, a groat danger from 
spies on foot ; in W^estern Palastino German 
airmen werc^ the (^yes of the enemy, and they 
liad been very daring. Sir E. Allenby wrote : 

'Pho coiiconlTatioii in I ho cou.stal plain wiw carriod 
out by nifi^ht, and every precaution was taken to ijrovent 
any iiicreaHe<l inovemeiit becoming apparent tf» tho 
'Purks. Full use of tho many groves round Rninleh, 
Litdd and Jafta was mml<j to oune.eal troops during tli.i 
day. The chief factor in the secrecy maintaine<l must 
!)e attributed, Imwever, to tlie supremacy in tho air 
which had be«m obtaiiied by the Royal Air Force. The 
process of wearing down tho enemy’s aircraft fiad been 
going on all through the summer. During one wet>k 
in June K.M) hostile aeroplanes had crossed our lines. 
During the last week in AugiLst this number had decreased 
to 18. In tho next few days n number were shot down, 
with the result that, only four ventured to cross our lines 
during the period of con cent rat ion. 

When Nazaretli was captured a number of 
enemy aeroplane reports were found, in whicli 
constant reference was made to tho destructive 
accuracy of the British anti-aircraft service. 
As a result German scouting machines, when 
they did come over, flew^ very high, at 14,000 
foot or so, relying upon thoir powerful photo- 
graphic apparatus for information rather than 
the eyes of their observers. In consequence of 
this the en^my observers were unable to detect 
sooy signs of the concentration in Sharon, and 
even failed to identify General Allonby’s great 
Headquarters camp at Bir Salem, which was 


reported to be an “infantry cainp» two 
battalions.’* 

Further to mislead th(^ omMoy, (leoeral 
Lhaytor was oi'dc^rod to carry out a scri(*s of 
demonstrations to induce tho ('neiny to iH^lieve 
that anotlier arlvn nco rvist of tln^ Jordan, eitlnu* 
on Amman or Madeba, was intendcMl. At tliis 
time (about Septemlier 10) part of tho Emir 
Faisal’s army, accompanied liy British arinourt'd 
cars and a b’rcnch mountain battery, was 
assein))ling at Ka.sr cl A/rak, oO miles c^asi of 
Amman, so that liad its r(>ini»*/.vous been 
discov(*r»^d (it wais not) tlm Turks wr>uhl have 
been strengt}n*ned in t)i(‘ir luOirf t hat an atta('k 
on Amman was imp<*nding. In any case 
Liman \'on Sanders was deceived ; he did not 
move an additional man to the d»>fen<*o of the 
coast sector, and ho believed that no alteration 
had been made in the disposition of tlm British 
forc(?s. He certainly was exp(»et ing the British 
to move, })ut ap[)ar<uitly anti(*ipate<l an attack 
in tho bill region north of Jerusalem. Daring 
bombing raids on Der’aa by tiie B..A.F., and 
equally daring raids by the Arab Camel Corps 
on tho railway, north and west , and south of 
Dor’aa (Soptomber 16 19), must have causlnl 
tho enemy perturbation, as they eompletoly 
severed railway communication with Palestine, 
and when on the night of Septeml>er 18-10 the 
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NABLUS, THE ANCIENT SCHBCHBM. 


53rd DiviHion (Maj.«Cen. Mott) of the XXth 
Corps (Sir Pliiliyj Chelwodo’s) swung forward 
ita right east of the Biroh-Nablus roach* tho 
Turks probably thought that they had to meet 
the real offcjnsive on that sector. Chetwodo’s 
operations were, however, subsidiary to those of 
Bulfin, his inunediate object being to block tho 
Turks’ exits to tho lower valley of the Jordan. 
With one exception tho Welshmen captured all 
their objectives. There was stiff hand-to-hand 
fighting and over 400 prisoners w^ere taken. 
The campaign had begun well. 

The hour had come for Bulfin to strike At 
4.30 a.m. on SeptemDer 19 his artillery opened 
an intense bombardment of the enemy lines, tho 
destroyers Druid and Forester helping by 
bringing their fire to boar on tho coast road. 
Under cover of the bombardment, which lasted 
only 15 minut/es, the infantry left their doploy- 
Tiient positions. The enemy artillery (partly 
servt'd by Austrians) replied energetically to 
the British guns, “ but in most cases his barrage 
fell behind the attacking infantry,” and the 
Turkish lines all along the Sharon front were 
ablaze with tlie green and white lights sent up 
by tho enemy infantry to ask for artillery help. 

Shortly afterwards, as soon as the light was 
good enough to enable oVjjectives to bo clearly 
distinguished. General Allenby laimchod an 
aif attai’k for the express purpose of destroying 

* is, ilu) Jorusalt»m-Shochom roticl. The britieh 
luid built a liglit railway nortli from Jerusalem to Bireh, 
which became the advanced base on thi« neotor 


by means of bombs all enemy signal stations, 
headquarter telephone and telegraph exchanges, 
and advanced wireless installations. This was 
so successfully carried out that the enemy was 
entirely deprived of all means of communication 
other than visual signalling, and for days was 
imable to ascertain tlie nature or magnitude of 
the disaster in which he was involved. 

Going from oast to west, the attacking troop- 
were tho French Tirailleurs and the Armenians 
(in the foothills), next the 64th Division (in the 
foothills overlooking tho railway at Jiljulieh), 
then the Lahore Division, the 76th Division, 
the Meerut Division, and finally, along the 
shore, the 60th (London) Division. In the 
foothills the enemy put up some opposition ; 
on the left the Londoners, tho Meerut and the 
76th Divisions overwhelmed the enemy in 
their first defensive system and pressed on, 
without a pause, to the Et Tireh position. 
The Londoners reached and jiassed the Nahr 
(river) Falik and tinned inland towards Tul 
Keram. The battle of Sharon had been won 
and a road cleared along the coast for the 
cavalry. Elsewhere the infantry met resistance 
more or less stubborn, but by 11 a.m. that 
resistance was every whf?re broken, and dis- 
organized bodies of Turks began to stream 
north across the plain, pursued by tho 60th 
Division and the 6th Australian L.H., to which 
brigade was attached a composite regiment of 
Chasseurs d’Afrique and Spahis. • 

Meantime the Desert Mounted Column had 
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begun that amazing rid© which at once became 
famous. It was not their business to take 
a direct hand in the fight in which the XXIst 
Corps was engaged, but to press north and east 
and cut off the retreat not only of the VTIIth 
Turkish Army, with which Bulfin was engaged, 
but also tl^t of the Vllth Turkish Army, still 
facing Chetwodo astride the Jerusalem-Shochem 
road Before Bulfin's divisions attacke<j, both 
the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions had moved 
Oitt from the concealment of the orange groves 
around Sarona and had formed up in the rear 


from Ludd (Lydda), 10 miles behind the 
front line. The story of the exploits of the 
cavalry may be, however, postponed while the 
fortunes of the XXIst and XXth Corps are 
followed. 

In some places, as already indicated, the 
resistance of the Turks to Bulfirrs divisions 
hod been not inconsiderable. Thus at the 
strongly fortified village of Et Tiroh the 
75th Division met with detennined opposition, 
while Jiljulioh and neighboiu'ing points were 
“ defended with stubbornness against the 



A PACK WIRELESS STATION. 

These wireless outfits could be taken anywhere on horses, quickly erected and put in operation within 
ten minutes. They had a ran](e of about a hundred miles. 


of the Meerut and 60th Divisions — that is, 
behind tho divisions nearest the coast. They 
hod had the order to fall in about 2 a.m., and it 
required some manoeuvring to get all in readiness 
in the darkness and contracted sptvce. Im- 
patiently^ the men waite<^l the moment when 
they could advance, many of them being 
echelonnod along the beach under the steep 
cliffs of Arsuf. The order came sooner than 
they could reasonably have expecteeb but to tlie 
eager men it seemed an age. As soon as t lif 
Londoners had broken tlirough the second 
Tmrkish system the eonunaiul to start was given 
to the cavalry. The men rode hard and by noon 
had covered 18 miles. They had then reached 
Jelameh and Hudoira, and thereafter effectively 
carried out the task assigned them. Beliind 
tj;iem came the Australian Mounted Division, 
which early in the morning hod started out 


assaults of the Lahore Division. But when 
by 11 a.m., thest^ plaetvs had been captured 
tho enemy tliouglit of nothing but flight. Tul 
Keram, towards which thi? Turks made, is on 
the railway at tlic point wliere it debouchoB 
into the plain from the pass lca<ling up to 
Samaria and Slu'chcm, and was an lidvariced 
enemy bas<*. As 0(*rieral Allenby succinctly 
put it, “ great coufusiori rcMgriod at Tul Keram,” 
confusion which grew continually worse as tho 
60th Division and th(' Tith Australian L.H. 
Brigade pressed on, the Londoners occupying 
Till Keram itstdf during tho afternoon. By 
this time large forces of th(^ enemy were trying 
to (‘seape by the road huwling east from Tul 

Keram to Messudieh and Nablus (Shechem) : — 

• 

This road, wliich follows lh« railway up a narrow 
valley, was already crowded with troops and transport. 
The eonfiisioii was added to by tho persist ent atiaokg of 
tho Royal Air Force and Australian FWinji Corps, from 
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which there was no encape. Great havoc waa caused 
ftikd in sevt^rul placeH the road was blocked by over- 
turned lorries and vehiclen. Lat^r in the evening an 
AuHtralian regiment, having made a detour, succeeded 
in reaching a hill four iniles east of Tul Keram, over- 
looking the road. As a result, a large amount of trans- 
port and many guns fell into our hands. (Allenby.) 

While the erieiiiy in that direction was already 
demoralized, the VJIih Turkish Aimy in the 
hills still stood firm. They worej now dealt 
with by the XXth Corps and the right wing 
of the XXIst Corps. Of the troojjs of tho last- 
iiaiijj^d corps, alter t.hc morning’s fighting, 
tho pyfc'ernt, Lahore and 54th Divisions had 
turiM <'ast into th(j hills of Samaria and by 
pkh^l had made good progress. 'J’he main 
iJ^aCK qn tlie enemy hill positions wixa made 
^^at irtight by the XXth Corps. In auticij>ation 

the success of the attack on the coast sector, 
the two divisions — tlie 53rd and 10th liad 
|>oen concentrated in readiness, and as soon as 
Bulfiti’s men had broken tlu'ongh Sir Kdmiind 
Allenby gave Sir Philip Chetwotle his orders to 
attack. Tho 53rd Division was on the right, 
that is east of the Jorusalem-Shechem road ; 
tho 10th Division (INIaj -Gen. Langley) on 
the left, in the neighbourhood of Kefr Ain 
and Borukin, places on either side of the 
Wadi Deir Ballut, where the 52iid Division 


(Maj.-Gen. Hill) had had much hard fighting 
in the spring before leaving for France, 

The following are the details of the com* 
position of Chetwode’s two divisions: 

53rd division. 

158^4 Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Qon. Vernon and Brig.-Gon. Wildblood. 
5/6th Battalion Royal Wckh Fusiliers. 

4/ 1 1th Gurkha Rides. • 

3/153rd Rifles. 

3/154th Indian Infantry. 

169fA Infantry Brigade, 

Brig. -Gen. Money. 

4/5th Welsh Regiment. * 

3/152rid, l/153rd, 2/163rd Punjabis. 

160<A Infantry Brigade, 

Brig.-Goti. Pearson. 
l/7th Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

1/1 7th Infantry. 

1/2 1st Punjabis, 

1st Cape Corps. 

Diviiional Troopn. 

205th, 206th, 267th Brigades R.F.A. 

10th division. 

Maj.-Gen. Lonolky. 

29<A Infantry Brigade. 

Brig.-Gon. Smith. 

Ifit Battalion Ijoinstor Regiment. 

1/10 l.st Qronadiors. 
l/54th Siklis. 

2/161st Indian Infantry. 

30<A hxfantry Brigade. 

Brig.. Gen. Greer. 

1st Battalion Royal Irish Regiment. 

Ist Kashmir T.S. Infantry. 

38th Dogras. 

46th Punjabis. 
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31.v< Infantry hrigmU, 

Brij'.-Gen Moitiiis. 

2nd Battalion Royal Irish Fnsiliors. 

2/10 Ist Gronadiors, 

74th Punjabis. 

2/42iid Dooli Ro;<iTnent. 

7 Hvin i onal Troo pn, 

67th, 68th, 263rd Brigades H.F.A. 

Krom the night of the lOtli to the eveniiic 
of the 20th the Vflth Turkish Army fought 
hard. The enemy licre was neither disorganized 
nor demoralized, and the attacking troops in 
this the third battle of Mount h^plu’aim had 
a stiff task. For one thing, the hill coiuitry, 
as has been • sufficiently shown iii previous 
chapters dealing with the Palest int' campaign, 
is very broken and rugge- 1, and it is impossible 
for field guns to keep pace with tlw? infantry. 
Roads, in fact, hod to be improvised behind 
the advancing infantry before the guns could 
be brought up. Again, the enemy had long 
been expecting attack astride the Jerusalem- 
Shechem road, and to meet it had built defences 
of great strength on successive ridgf's. The 
10th Division, through whoso sector this road 
lay, was directed to avoid a frontal attack and 
to make its stroke north-easterly. Even so, 
its work rernaincHidinicult. 

Chetwode’s objective was Shechem, the 
modern Nablus, a city closely associated with 
the history of tho Jews from the days of the 
PatriarclLS and to-day the home of the nunnant 
of the Samaritans. It lies in a valley between 
Ebal and Gerizim, the mounts of cursing 
and blessing, and has not the commanding 
po^^ion or the strategic importance of the neigh- 
bouring Samaria, once tho capital of the 


kingdom of Israel, now a small village in the 
midst of many remarkable ruins. Hut posses- 
sion of the high ground north-east of Shechem 
would enable Sir Pliilip (Uietwode (*ffectually 
to deny to the Turks tho roads leading to the 
lower valley of the Jordan. All (lillieullies not- 
withstanding, good progn‘Ss was made in the 
night attack on Sc^pPanlx^r 11) and during the 
succeeding day. 

The 53r(l Division eaf)tured Kb.* Abu Mnlul, luul 
advant^ecl Iheir lino in tlie rent re. On their ri^^ht Khiiti 
Ji}>eit was heavily ecninli'r-attacked (m the ninriiiiif^ of 
September 20. Tho Turks sueeeedod in n'piiriinvt 
the hill, but were «lrivon ott a^iiii after a sharp fi^^bt. 
This incident, him! tlu’i necessity of Tiiakin^ a r»*ad to 
enable the ^(Mns to bo brought forward, <*aus»Hi delay. 

Tho 10th Division advanet'd in two oolntnns, and by 
niitlday on Septeinbf'f 20 the rij^ht eohntni, aftJ'r a hiird 
H^ht at Furkhali, luul reached Sellil aial was approardiing 
Iskaka, which was strori^;ly h(*iil by the eiu'»ny. Tho 
left eolumii reached K'dr Haris, which was only eaplun^d 
after heavy lighting. 'I'lio JOth Division liad already 
driven tho enoiny hack seven miles. Tho artillory, 
howovor, had hoen unahio to keep n|> with the infantry, 
and little progress was ina.de during the aiternooii. 

On the left of the lOlh Division the XXlst Coifis Imd 
c<ai!inu<^d its a<lvatiee in thret» eohnnns. On the right 
the Lahore Divi'^ion atlvaneetl up Wadi Az/.un. In tin* 
rent re the iMeerut Division mov d on Kefr Siir aral 
Beit Lid. Tho 6(0 h Div i aial tho .'ith Australian 
Light Horse Hrigjul advanced ahaig the Tul Kerarn- 
Xahhis road on M dieh Station. By evening the lino 
Baka-Beit Li<l-.Messu<iieh ,Staiion-Atlara had been 
reuehed. 

'file 3rd (Lahore) and 7th (Me at) Divisions eneoiin- 
tored a determined an<i well-orgi i/.od nvsislance, wdiieh 
stilleaod as tho M.'enit Division apfiroaehed Beit Lid. 

i:p to the evening of t bis day 20) 

the eommaufl(*r of the Vllth Turkish Arrrty 
appears to have bt'en uuawani t hat Allcnby*s 
cavalry had iilr<*ady blocked his lific of retreat, 
but he had been withdrawing his transport on 

' Kh. - Khirhet - ruin. 
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Shechom all day and liis rosistanco hail been 
virtually broken, notwithstanding tho stoutness 
with wliicJi his troops fought. Diu*ing the 
night the (^iicniy learned tho bitter truth about 
the liritish in his roar, and now tho VITth, like 
tho Vlllth, Army took to flight. The enemy 
rearguards were driven in early in the morning 
of the 21st, and all organized resistance ceased. 
Later in tht^ day tho 5tli Australian L.H. 
llrigade, consisting of th<? 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Australian L.H. H(^gimonts, with the French 


will be recalled, was to seize the vital points in 
tho enemy’s line of communications with 
Damascus. These were, first, the railway, which 
from near Samaria ran north to El Afule on 
the plain of Esdraelon (and seven miles almost 
duo south of Nazareth), thence went south-east 
along the Valley of Jezreel to Bpisan,* where 
it turned north and followed tho Jordan Valley 
to the south end of the Sea of Galilee (Lake 
Tiberias). There it crossed the Jordan, going 
east up the Yarniuk Valley to Dor’aa, Ibhe 
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TURKISH PRISONERS. 


cavalry leading, entt'rcd Shechem from tho 
west, tho 10th Division entering the town from 
the south. By the evening the XXth Corps 
had reached Mount Ebal, while the lino of the 
XXIst Corps ran through the ruins of Samaria. 

Tho part played by the cavalry* in tho rout 
of tht^ Turks may now be told. By midday 
on September lU,' as lias lMU?n stated, the 
4th and 5ih Cavalry Divisions were already 
18 miles north of what had been Bulfin’s 
front line at 4.30 a.in. After a short halt the 
two divisions went forward again, taking, 
however, separate routes. Their object, it 

♦ That is, not including tho inouritod troops just 
iiiontionod attached to tho XXIst Corps, who after- 
wards rejoined the Australian Mountod Division in time 
to take part in tho advance on Damascus. 


junction with the Damaseus-Hedjaz line. 
Secondly, there were the roads. Those running 
north all converged either on El Afule or 
Beisan. Thence they went by Nazareth, the 
western shore of tho Sea of Galilee and by 
Kosh Pinah to the old caravan track to 
Damascus which crosses the Jordan by the 
famous bridge of the Daughters of Jacob 
(Jisr Bonat Yakub), i south of tho Waters of 
Morom. In addition there were the roads 
leading south-east by tho Jordan crossing at 
Jisr ed Damioh to Es Salt and Amman, roads 
by which tho enemy, if beaten, would be certain 

* The Beth-aheau (House of Quiet) of the Old Testa - 
ment, a place whose history belied its nam^ Qn *it« 
walla the Philistinea exposed tho body of Haul after hia 
defeat and death at the neighbouring field of Gilboa. 
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to try to escape. Of the places mentioned 
Der'aa had already been dealt with by the 
Kmir Faisal’s Arabs ; the task of the cavalry 
was primarily to capture El Afule and Beisan. 
They did that and much more. 

In the morning ride very little opposition 
had been en<^unterod ; practically every Turk 
met by the horsemen as they galloped on at 



GBRASA, EAST OF THE JORDAN: THE 
TEMPLE OF THE SUN. 


once surrendered. When, in the afternoon, the 
5th Cavalry Division (Maj.-Cen. Mae Andrew) 
moved on north, the 13th Brigade (Brig. -Gen. 
Kelly) leading, there was still no serious 
resistance. Presently the division turned east 
and ontored the hills of Samaria at about 
their narrowest part, near where they join 
Mount Carmel. After a few hours they were 
given a rest, getting wate^, food, oranges 
and a little sleep. Before long the division 
was off again, but a good many of the liorses 
were already done up and had to bo left behind. 
The two brigades of the division now separated, 
the 13th making for Nazareth, the 14(h for Ei 
Afule. 

The 4th Cavalry Divisio.i (Major-General 
Barrow), which had also gone north after the 
midday halt on the 19th, turned east into the 
hills at a point south of that taken by the 
5th Division. It took the valley of the Wadi 
Arab, which gradually narrows to the pass of 
Musmus, beyond which the road crosses tho 
northern ' slopes of the hills to Megiddo, dis- 
guised by its modem name of El Lejjun, and 
thence across the Plain of Esdraelon to El 
Afulo. Awaking to their danger, the Turks 
had hastily sent a battalion from Afule to man 
Musmus. The advanced guard only had 
reached the paser when the 4th Division rode 
up and their opposition was quickly overcomt^. 

All .4)ifough tho livelong night [wroto one oflioor] wo 
had shoved on, sometimeH at a gallop, ha-lliiig only for 
brief intervals, 1 snatched a moment’s sleep with tin? 


reins in one hand, my horse meanwhile grazing. All 
along the road we encountered abandoned Turkish 
transport, guns, wagons and horses higgledy*piggledy 
all over tho place. A Turkish officer hiding in a trtM< 
fell down and was taken prisoner. The poor man, who 
wore a splendid fur coat, was terror-struek at I ho 
thought of being left in tho custody of Indians. He 
expected to bo murdered at sight, and was astonished 
to find that some of tho Indians were of the same religion 
os hirnsolf. , , , Kventiially by a miracle in tho 
morning we reached the entrains) to iho plain of Anim- 
gmldon. Had tho Turks succeeded in getting to the 
pass with a few maehino'guns, they would have hold us 
up for hours. 

The cavalry encountered tho rest of the 
battalion at Megiddo, the scone of many great 
battles in the history of the Jews, and the 
Armugoddon of tht> Apocalypse. Thoro was 
no groat fight hero in this campaign, but what 
there was to do was done neatly and success- 
fully. The 2nd Lancers charged over exposed, 



photograph. 


LAYING A TELEPHONE GABLE. 

uneven ground, and in face of heavy machine- 
gun and rifle fire, and rode tlu-ough the enemy, 
killed 46 with the lance ^nd captured tho 
remainder, some 470 men. At Megiddo the 
4th Division rested, but early on tho 2()th was 
again in the satldle, making for Afule. 13ut 
the 14th Brigade (Brig. -General Glarke) of the 
5th Division beat them by half an hour. '^Phejr 
captured Afule at 7.30 a.m., taking tho garrison, 
about 1,500 men, inisoners. At the railway 
station were found eight locomotives, two 
complete trains, 40 lorries and a vast quantity 
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BRITISH BOMBING MACHINES LINED UP READY TO START ON A RAID. 


».)i stores, among tliein “ lump sugar, cigars 
and champagne galore?.” Shortly afterwards 
an enemy aeroplane tried to land, ignorant that 
Afule had been take n. It was shot down. 

I'he 4th Division, which arrived at Afule at 
8 a.m., rode down the Valley of Jezroel to 
Beiaan, which it reached by half -past four in 
the afternoon, having covered 80 miles in 
34 hours — a hue record. About 1,000 of the 
enemy surrendereil at Beisan. 

The Australian Mountcfl Division (Major- 
(jlen(?ral Hodgson) was some rJistanee behind 
the two cavalry divisions when the great ride 
began It was made up as follows ; 3rd 
A. L. H. Brigade (Brig, -Gen. Royston) 
8th, 9th, and 10th Regiments A.L.If. — 4th 
A.L.H. Brigade (Brig.-Gon. Grant) 4th, 11th, 
and 12th A.L.H. Regiments — 5th A.L.H. 
Brigade (Brig.-Gen. Onslow) 14th, 15th, 

and 16th Regiments of A.L.H. The Australians 
had followed the line of the 4th Division 
into the Plain of Esdraelon and were now 
sent south-east to Jenin (En-Gannim== 
Fountain of Gardens), where the road from 
Shech(*m to N.azarcth leaves the hills. Jenin 
wtis the hefRlquarters of the enemy airforce, and 
a consid(‘rablo number of German troops were 
stationed there. The aero(.lroino had been 
inces.santly patrolled by British and Australian 
airuuMi on the 19th in order to prevent the 
enemy from making use of his machines to 
supplement his ilisorgani/ed telephonic and 
telegraphic communications. It was also of 
the first importance to prevent him from 
gett iiig any news of the advance of the cavalry ; 
fronsefiuontly it was n(?cessary to prevent enemy 
machines from leaving Hie ground. With this 
end in view two scouts at a time patrolled over 
J^*nin aerodroriKs each carrying four bombs, 
with which any sign of enemy activity was 
discouraged. J^aeh pair was relieved while 
still patrolling over the aerodrome, and on 


relief came down and fired machine-guns into 
the hangars, wdth the result that enemy 
aircraft were prevented from taking any part 
in the battle. 

The Australians liad little difficulty in 
capturing Jenin. The following account of 
their enterprise is from the pen of Mr. H. S. 
Gullott, the Official Correspondent with the 
Australian Forces in Palestine, mider date 
Sejjtember 21 : 

Last night two regiinontH of Australian Li/^ht Horse. 
VicUiriaiiM and Wostorn Australians, about 600 strong, 
moving rapidly, Kuddonly onvclopod Jenin. Galloping 
at dusk with drawn swords upon tho old stone-built 
hillside town, they were astonished to meet shouting 
droves of Turks advancing and erying for mercy and 
waving white flags of all sizes. The only resistance M^as 
froiri a detachment of Gerinati machine-gunners, but 
this was quickly silenced. 

Tho Australians captured nearly 7,000 prisoners, 
including 700 Germans, and a substantial cavalry force, 
with 900 horses ; also two aerodromes and a huge 
quantity of war material, including rolling slock, guns, 
and machine-guns, and complete trains of motor and 
horse transport. 

The Germans had fired great dumps of ammunition, 
petrol, and tho hangars and workshops on the aero- 
dromes at our approach. But one piano was seized 
intact, and closo by was found a big cave containing 
thousands of bottles of champagne and other wines and 
spirits. 

To-day Bsdraelon Plain presented a wonderful war 
spectacle. From daylight to dusk interminable columns 
of prisoners came winding across tho valley from 
Nazareth, Beisan, Afule, and Jenin. 

While th(v«e events W('re happening the 
13th Cavalry Brigade had accomplished much 
farther north. They had started for Nazareth 
at (i p.rn on tho 19th and had 42 miles to go 
to roach their objective. The troops hoped to 
arrive in time to catch Liman von Sanders 
napping. Tho city of the Nazarene, with its 
sacred memories, had been chosen by the 
Germans as convenient headquarters, and its 
numerous hospices, schools,, and even tho 
churches wore turned to military use. And 
however badly the Turks fared, the Germans 
hail soon well to their own comfort. On this 
point the testimony of many witnesses might 
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be given, but the following extract from a 
statement by an officer who took part in the 
operations will suffice. Writing in the Kia Ora- 
Coo-ee ho said : 

You saw evidence of German siipor-comfort, Huj>er- 
equipmerit, Hup€^r<foedinK and super-aocommodHtion 
everywherw. It» struck you first and most forcibly on 
seeing the droves of prisoners come in. Where Turkish 
oftloers walked, German officers were riding on donkeys, 
on can»ols, in gharries, or any vehicles ; you (?an fairly 
safely infer that at the tiirio of capture all th(»so ruetuis 
of locomotion were available equally to Turk ami 
German. . . . Take the matter of food alone. I lived 

in for throe days. There was much captured 

provender there, Turkish and German. I lived cliiefly 
on German M. & V. and German i inned sausage and dried 
fruits. I }ia<l often hoard of this ration in France, but 
had nov(’r tasted it. To taste it was to spurn bully. . . . 
All the Turkisli food (toiisisted in spare supplies of <iriod 
legumes. If you base your cfirnparison on quantity 
alone you will see how well tlie German I’ejl by comparison 
M'ith “Joe Burke.” LHero follows a paragraph on the 
German wine stores, the quantity and variety of liquor 
found sliowing ‘‘with what resolution the Hun had sot 
out to ‘do himself w 'll ’ at any coat.”1. . . . Captured 
lorries and motor ears are German. Captured Turkish 
transport is the miserable little wagons that a New- 
fouridlaml dog could almost drag. ... Of clothing 
and eipiipmetit little need bo said. Tho Turk is in rags 
of greater tliversity than any slum can show. It is the 
more pathetic beside the comparative splendour of 
tlie German uniform. 

With a giiidei to Jead, tho 13th Hrigado-— 
tho Oloncostorsliiro iiiissars, 9th Hodson’s 
Horso, and ISth (IhMigal) Lancers — tra- 
vollcd by rough tracks Ihrough tho hills 
and across small valleys until, about 2 a.in. 
on tlie 20th, they rcacdied the Plain of 
Ksdracloii, “ wonderfully fertik?.” Hiding 
across the plain, they stopped to blow up a 
janH'tioii of the narrow-gauge railway to Haifa, 
tints cutting off the garrison of that port. 
Then on again, the advanced guard (the 18th 
Lancers) surprising and capturing the garrison 
of a village, about 250 men, who wt?re aslee|) in 
barracks. At 5.30 a.m. the brigade trotted up 
a stc^ep hill which overlooks the little basin 
in which the town lies, and entered Nazareth 
with swords drawn. A scqne of great confusion 
ensued. There was some stiff street fighting, 
and the brigade had also to face persistent 
fire from macliine-guns posted on high ground 
north of the town. A troop was sent to find 
von Liman ; it was led to the wrong house, and 
when the right house was reached it wasj to find 
that von Liman had got away by car — in bis 
pyjamas, according to an eye-witness — and 
with him the notorious von Papon, formerly 
(Jlennan military attach^ at Washington, who 
1^, however, left behind various incriminating 
docBments respecting the plots carried out 
against the United States while Germany was 


still at peace with that country. Von Liman’s 
flight had been so hurried that he, too, left all 
his papers behind. These and .some members 
of his staff fell into the hands of the British. 

Von Liman hurried to Damascus and then 
on to Aleppo arul Constantinople, leaving the 
German Asiatic Corps as well tis the Turks to 
their fato. His conduct was bitterly criticized 
in Germany, criticism which found public 
utterance after the revolution of November: 

Th«» Krigltf^h worf< not ko far [suitl a writer in 

till* ViMHisf^he ZvAlung of Xovfiiibfr iJlj whi'ii they .said 
“The Gerniaii commaiidcr is much in advance of 
troops.” General Jjiniau von Sanders had sent hi 
daiighfer.s lo a seaside place, and it .seemed that h 
I'hief concern at the be^intiiii^ of the tiAhdrle was to 
tliese ladies to a place of safi'ty. On the tiiornin^ i 
the 20th main headquarters were taken by surprise 
officers, nurses and men beinj; cau;'ht in bed and led 
into captivity. . . . Tliere were hardly any orders 
issued, and when t hi‘y reaiJied the troops they could not. 
he executed, aiul the watchword was Sauve qui pvnt ! 
Tho Gennan troops ^alhcri'd in small groups and 
attempted to fight their way through. . . . 'The army 
rescued four gnus and its commander and his djmghters 
rescued thi'ir baggage. 

Though deserted by t heir coturnand(‘r, tli(» 
troops at Naz{in>tli .sliowt'U fight, giving a good 
deal of trouble to the Ytumu'ii and Indians. 
Over 2,000 prisoiud’s, aiuong them mtvny 



JOSEPH'S WELL, ON THE ROAD FROM 
JENIN TO AFULE. 


Gennan telegraphists, meelianies, and other 
technical trt>ops, were taken by the Jh'igade; 
but as it had ridden 62 miles in 22 hours, it wa.s 
not called upon to attack the hill positions 
north of the town. It was, at 1 1 a.m.. withdrawn 
from Nazareth and sent to El Afiile, taking 
with it the prisoners, tho captured papers afid 
considerable loot, including £8,000 in gold, and 
“ inucli brandy, hoek and champagne, of which 
every man had a bottle that night.” Tlie 
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brig^ule had no iatontion oi not completing its 
work, and the next day (September 21) went 
back to Nazareth. Going up a very st»eep 
track under Mount Tabor^ they approached the 
place from the north, and this time met with 
no opposition. Some time was spent in 
hunting out small enemy parties still sheltering 
in the houses. 

The enemy resistance on the whole front 
attacked had by now been overcome. Witliin 
36 hours of the opening of the oflensivo both 
the VITth and Vlllth Turkish Armies had been 
deteated and all their' main outlets of escape 
closed. September 21 saw the enemy forces 
west of the Jordan employed solely in seeking 
to escape by the only possible routes left to 
them — the crossings of the Jordan. It was 
now that the Air Force distinguished itself by 
what was in fact an outflanking movement. In 
his <]ispatch General Allenby shows clearly both 
the plight of the enemy and the value of the 
work of the airmen. He writes : 

Since the early hours of the morning [of September 21] 
great confusion ha<i reigned in the Turkish roar. Camp^ 
and hospitalB worn being hurriedly evacuated ; ^oine 
were in flainoM. The roadn loading north-eant and east 
from Nablus to Heisan and the .Jordan Valley were 
congoxtod with transport and troops. Small parties of 
t roopy wore trioving east along the numerous wadis. 
'Phe disorganization which already existed was increased 
by !ho re|H*Hted attacks of the Royal Air Force; in 
particular, on the closely packed column of transport 
inov ng north from Balata to Kh. Ferweh, where a road 
bnvi' hos off, along the Wtuli Farah, to Jisr ed Damieh. 
SoiTu of the transport continued along the road to 
Ik'iy n. whore it fell into the hands of the 4th Cavalry 
Bivision. The greater part tna<le for the .Jordan along 
the Wadi Farah. Nine miles from Kh. Ferweh, at 
Ain Shifileh, a road branches off to the north to Beisan. 


A mile beyond this point the Wadi Farah posses through 
a gorge. The head of the column was heavily bombed 
at this point. The drivers left their vehicles in panic* 
wagons were overturned, and in a short time the road 
was completely blocked. Still attacked by the Royal 
Air Force, tlie remainder of the column turned off at 
Ain Shibleh, and headed for Beisan. 

The destruction of the enemy column retreat- 
ing along this road was an example of the high 
value of the aeroplane as an offensive weapon. 
It was impossible for troops to move along the 
surface of the cormtry in time to stop the 
retreat of the enemy unless his progress could be 
delayed. The Royal Air Force not only delayed 
the progress of the column as required, but 
almost entirely destroyed it as well. All 
available machines were mobilized for the attack, 
and departures from the Ramleh aerodrome 
were so timed thst two machines should arrive 
over the objective every throe minutes, and that 
an additional formation of six machines should 
come into action eveiy half-hour. After 
discharging its bombs every machine then raked 
tho retreating column from a low altitude with 
machine-gun fire before returning to Ramleh 
for more bombs and trays of cartridges. These 
attacks were maintained from 8 a.m. until noon 
on September 21, by which hour the troops had ' 
come in touch with the remnant of tho enemy. 
The road by this time was completely blocked 
with the corpses of men and animals and the 
debris of 87 gims, 55 motor lorries, 4 staff cars 
and 932 wagons.* 

* A con«iderablo proportion of the abandoned enemy 
Rtores never reached the British conimisstariat. ^ome 
wore set on fire by tho Turks in their retreat, much was 
looted by the natives, for it was impossible to guard 
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The Turkish hold of both banks of the Jordan 
from Umm es Shert northward — little use as 
it was to them in consequence of the air attacks 
— did not last beyond the day. While the 
scenes described in the extract given from 
Allenby’s dispatch were being enacted. General 
Cliaytor’s fofce ♦ in the Jordan Valley advanced 
north on a route west of the Jericho-Boisan 
road, and early in the morning of September 22 
the 38th (Jewish) Battalion Royal Fusiliers 
raptured the bridgehead at Umm es Shert — 
the first piece of work of note of these Hebrew 
soldiers. Meantime the New Zealand Mounted 
Rifiea got astride the road by the Wadi Farah 

rooro than a fraction of the etulT. When Jenin, Afule, 
and other places fell “ tho Beduin oamo from every 
camp and village within 20 miles, and with him camo 
hi« women and children, his parents and grandparents, 
and camels and horses and asses. To his credit it 
should 1 k» said that he was not shy of risks. At Jenin 
I watched hundreds of these pctiplo scrambling around 
a huge burning dump fired by tho Gormans. They 
went boldly on to tho edge of t he flames, careless of the 
frequent explosions and showers of debris as the fire 
reached shells and bombs. Tho temptation there was 
a great supply of Gorman tinned fresh beef, and they 
laughed and shouted as they ventured their lives for it.** 
(Mr. H. S. Gullett.) 

♦ Chtty tor’s Force was as follows i 
AUSTUALIAN AND NEW. ZKALAND MOUNTED 
DIVISION. 

Maj.-Oen Cicaytor. 

A,L.H, Bnumle, 

Brig. -Gen. Cox. 

Ist, 2nd, and 3rd A. L. H. Regiments 


from Shechom to Ji.«?r ed Dnmieh, and a few 
hours lat^r the twi> battalions of the British 
West Indies Hegimont, in a fine bayonet charge, 
stormed the bridge hetul at Jisr ed Damich, taking 
614 prisoners. I’lie bridge itself was undamaged. 

Tho disorganization of tho units of the 
Turkish Annies was even moi'e marked on 
S<.‘ptember 22, and from an early hour parties of 
Turks began to come into Beisan and surrender, 
but the grt^ater number eontiixued their efforts 
to escape 

At 08.00 [8 a.m.] a (‘Dlurnti with transport and 
guiiH, 10 tnilcH long, wok report wl by the Royal Air 
Force to be moving north along the Ain 8hibloh*BeiHan 

2nd A . L. //. Jhignd*\ 

Brig.-Gen. Ryrie. 

6tli, 6th, 7th A. L. H. Ri*giirvenlH. 

ISiCw Z inland Mounted lUflan Brigade, 

Hrig.-Oen Mfxurum. 

Auckland, Canterbury, and W€>llington M.R. Uegiinontfi. 

Divisional Troops, 

18th Brigade R.H.A. 

A/263rtl Battery R.F.A. 

105th Heavy Battery R.O.A. 

29th, 32nd Indian Mountain Batteries R.O.A. 

No. 6 Medium Trench Mortar Battery R.A. 

Nos. 06, 102, atiil 103 Anti-Aircraft Sections R.A. 

38th and 30th Battalion Royal Fusiliers (Hebrew 
Troops). 

20th INDIAN BRIGADE. 

Brig-Oen. Murray. 

Alw'ur, 0\valit»r, and Patiala I.S. Infantry, 
noth Mnhrutta L.I. 

Ist and 2rKl Battalions British West Indies Regiment. 
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rood, its hotwl boing nine milerf south of Beisan. The 
4th Cavalry Division was ortloreil to sond dotachinents 
towards it, and also to patrol tho rood which follows the 
Jordan on its oast bank, to secure any jMirtieH whit?h 
might oscapo across tlie Jordan. At the same time 
the Worcester Yeomanry of the XX th Corps, supported 
bv infajitry, was ordered to advance northwards from 
Ain Shi bleb, and the infantry of the 10th Division along 
the Tubas -Beisan road, t») collect stragglers, and to 
drive any formed bodies into the hands of the 4th 
Cavalry Division. The Iloyal Air I\irce had proceedeti 
to attack the Turkish column, which l>roke up and 
abandoned its g\ms and transport, 

ft was now only a quostion of “ rollocting 
the fmgnionts that remained of the enemy 
armies west of the Jordan. The process wont 
on during September 21] and 24, the Turks 
now coming in to surrender in large numbers. 
Opposition was bttt oeeasional and fitful. One 
column of Turks with guns trying to get over 
tlie Jordan at a crossing a little south-east of 
licisan was cauglit up by the 11th (Cavalry 
llrigadc' (Brig.'deneral Gregory), but not before 
some of tJi(i I'urks Jiad crossed the river at 
Makhadet Al)u Xiij. 'I’hese were followed, 
charged, and broken up by Jacob’s florse, few 
escaping. The otlu'rs were chargtMl by the 
2J)th J^aneers and Middlesex Yeomanry, who 
killed or captured tlio whole party, taking also 
25 macliine-giins from the Turks, wlio put up a 
stout resistam^e, as is shown by the fact that 
when the Hants battc'ry came into action 


against them in the open every gun was hit. 
Over 3,000 prisoners were captured on this 
occasion. 

By the evening of the 24th — that is, in a 
period of six days — the two Turkish Annies 
west of the Jordan had ceased to exist. Over 
40,000 men were prisoners in ttie hands of 
the British. The victory, too, was not costly 
in lives. “ Our total casualties,’* said the 
War Office report of September 20, “ amount 
to less than one- tenth of the number* of 
prisoners captured.” 

The 5th Cavalry Division, which had not 
taken part in the “ collecting ” of^erations, 
during the same period was employed in 
occupying the seaports of Haifa and Aero 
(Akka). Part of the Haifa gnrrison, realizing 
that they wx*r(> likely to bo trapped, had set 
out to march aero.ss country to Tiberias, on 
the 8oa of Galilee. Tliey were marching 
through the night and at 1.30 a.m. on 
September 22 “ humped into ” the outposts 
of the 13th Cavalry Brigade outside Nazareth. 
The brigade at first took the affair to be an 
attempt of the enemy to recapture that town. 
The 18th Bcuigal Lanct^rs charged tin? Turks 
by the moonlight, killing a large number and 
t‘apturing over 300. Few' escaped. Tlie next 
day the 13th Brigade spent quietly, hut were 
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ordered to go on the 23rd and capture Acre, 
the last spot in Palestine held by the Crusaders. 
This city of many sieges, attacked in vain by 
Napoleon, who there was forced to give up 
his Palestine expedition, fell easily enough to 
the 13th Brigade. Starting from Nazareth 
at 3 a.m. (fi^eptember 23), they had a 25-inile 
ride, partly through the fertile vallej^ of the 
Kishon with its pomegranate gardens. Making 
a detour over the flat plain around the port, 
the horsemen got to the north of the town to 
cut off an attempted retreat, and at 2 p.m. 
received the submission of the small garrison 
of some 150 men. 

Haifa garrison, or what was left of it, offert'd 
some opposition, llelations here, as at many 
other places, between Germans and Turks 
wer(3 strained. The Germans wert' for siu*render ; 
the Turks bade them fight. The position of 
the town favoured the defence, and a battery 
of armoured cars whicli made a daring recon- 
naissariee on September 22 found the eaomy on 
the alert. The road into the town was 
barricaded and the cars were met with macliino* 
gun and rifle tiro at point-blank range. The 
cars, returning, marchod the 1 00 or so prisoners 
they had made before them, fighting the wdiile 
a rearguard action. On the 23rd the 5th 
Cavalry Division (miiULS, that is, the 13th 
Brigade) marched out from .Afule, following 
the road past Harosheth of the Gentiles, wliieh 
as it neais Haifa is confined between the 
marshes of the Kishon and Mount Carmel. 
“ When the 5th Cavalry Division reached this 
point on September 23 it was .shelled from the 
slopcis of Mount Carmel, and found the road 
and the river crossings defended by numerous 
machine-guns. Whilst the Mysore Ijancers 
were clearing the rocky slopes of Mount Carmel 
the Jodhpur Lancers (Imperial Service troops), 
cliargod tlirough the defile, and, ridiug over 
the enemy’s machine -g\ms, galloped into the 
town, whcjre a number of Turks were speared 
in the streets. Colonel Tliakiu* Dal pat Singh, 
M.C., fell gallantly leading tliis charge.” 

Ill the capture of Haifa 1,350 prisoners an<l 
17 guns were taken. The townsfolk gave a 
very hearty welcome to the victors ; oven the 
German colonists — at Haifa is one of tlic? 
largest of the German colonies in I’alestiiio— 
wore pleased to be rid of Turkisli (‘xactions. 
Of Palestine west of the Jordan only the 
jiorthorn part of Galilee remained unoccupied 
by\he British, and that fell to General Allenby 
in the advance on Damascus, an advance 


which he now ordered General Chauvel to 
undertake with the Desert Mounted Corps. 

Before, however, describing the advance on 
Damascus,' the fate of the IVth Turkish Army, 
the army east of the Jordan, may be told. It 
was concentrated opjiosite the British forces 
in the lower Jordan V^illcy, with its base at 
Amman on the Hedjaz raih\'ay. As has been 
st?en. up to SeptemV)er 22 it hcltl Gio east bank 
of the river at Jisr ed Damicli and other 



A HEDJAZ AKAH. 


cro.ssings. On fhat <lay IVtli Army 

real i/<*d that its position was no longer tenabN*, 
and it retreatecj to the tableland of Moab on 
the 23rd, making for Ks Salt and Amman. 
General Chaytor si*nt his Australian ajid New 
Zealand Mounted lroot>s in pursuit, while 
the enemy was liberally l)o»nb(‘d by the airmen. 
At 4.30 p.m. the Xt>w Zealanders eaptiired 
Es 8alt (making tlu^ sixth I inn* the town had 
changed hands in 1018), taking 380 prisoners 
and three guns. The pursuit eontinuiMl, and 
after two days’ obstinate resist anei* by enemy 
rearguards Amman was re-telied and ea|)tured 
on September 25. The Turks now fled north 
ill (li.sorder, harasseil hy tln^ airmen and the 
Arabs and pursued by th<^ An/aes. Over 
5,000 men and 28 guns were eaptured -tlie 
greater part of tlie IVth Army. Tlu* rest of 
the IVth Army fell a prey to the Emir Faisal. 
As it streamed north the Arabs is-sued from 
the Hauran, forcing the 1’urks to abandon 
guns and tranH[)ort. Xi'xt the Ar.abs 
entieneiied them.selves north of Der aa and 
barred the enemy's line of ndreat. The two 
forces met on September 27 and shai[) fighting 
went on all day. Heavy casualties were 
inflicted upon the enemy —among whom were 
many German.s. Having compleUdy broken up 
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what was left of the IVth Army, the Arabs the 
same day seized Dcr'aa. 

After his rapid conquest of Moab General 
Chaytor s force again conccntrate<l at Amman 
in order to deal with the 2nd Turkish Army 
Coqjs, whicli held the Hedjaz railway line 
from south of AJiiman to south of Ma’an. This 
corps hard not realized the changed situation 
in time, and it was only on September 211 that 
the Turks evacuated Ma’an. That place, 
which had long been an objective of the Arabs, 
was at once occupied by the Iledjaz force 
under the Ernir Zeid, who continuously 
won-iod the rear of the rtdireating Turks. Five 
days later the 2nd Turkish Army Corps had 
reached Leban, a station on the railway 10 
miles south of Amman. Here they came into 
contact with 0 hay tor’s force. The Turkish 
commander, Ali Bey Wahabi, saw that he 
could not escape and he had no mind to fight 
to a finish. The next day, September 29, ho 
surrendered to Cliaytor with 5,000 men, who 
gave up their tmns as soon as their safety htvl 
been assured by the arrival of the 2nd Australian 
L.H. Brigade (Brig. -General Kyrie) at Kas- 
tal, as the Turks were in great peril from 
the Hedjaz Arabs and the fellahin of the 
liistrict. 

The adv'ance on Damascus was purely a 
cavalry affair. Sir Henry Chauvel had for this 
operation the 4th and 5th Cavalry Divisions 
and the Australian Moiinteil Division, and he 
received the liclp of the Emir Faisal’s Arab 
Ariiiy. The advance was in two columns ; 
one column, the 4th Cavalry Division, crossed 
Jordan at various x)laccs south of the Sea of 
Galilee and marched through the land of Gilead 
on a route paiallel to the yarmuk river to join 
the Arabs, wdio were advancing from Der’aa. 
It started fnan Beisan for Damascus- -a 
12()-mileH march — on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 26, and two days later joined hands with 
the Arabs near Er Rernto, west of Der’aa. It 
had had a trying march and twice had had to 
me(‘t cofisiderahlo opposition, first at Irbid and 
again at Er R(untc. 

('hauvfO's second c(»lumn, the 5th Cavalry 
Division and the Australian Mounted Division, 
was directed to go along the west aide of the 
Sea of Galilee, cros.s the Jordan at Jisr Ben* it 
Yi^ub (the Bridge of the Daughters of Jacob) 
uikI advance? then direct on Damascus by the 
ancient caravan route - the route which from 
the earliest dawn of history had foimed the 
highway from and to Egypt. Semakh, where 


the railway to Damascus touches the south 
end of the Sea of Galilee, had been captured on 
September 24 by the 4th Australian Light 
Horse Brigade (Brig. -General Grant), after a 
fierce hand-to-hand fight. The enemy, includ* 
ing a large proportion of Germans, had built 
a “ laager ” of engines and other Aching stock 
defended by machinc-gims, and made a stout 
resistance. It was only ended by a determined 
charge, in the course of wliich many Germans 
w'ere driven into the Sea of Galilee and there 
lanced or drowned. The 4th A.L.H. took 
350 prisoners. Tiberias — the city built by 
Herod Anti pas and named in honour of his 
patron, and whoso Palace of the Princes of 
the Galilee is still in part habitable — wm 
occupied the next day, and it is hardly to be 
expected that the troopers eseaijed the visitation 
of the fleas, whose king, say the Arabs, holds 
his court here ! At Tiberias the Australian 
Division concentrated on the 26th. On the 
same day tho 5th Cavalry Division, which hati 
hod three days of rest and sea bathing at 
Acre and Haifa, was marching to join them via 
Nazareth. 

On September 27 the two divisions started 
from Tiberias, having to cover 90 miles to 
reach Damascus. The Australian troops led, 
arid on reaching Jisr Bcnat Yakub found the 
passage of the Jordan disputed. The bridge 
(jisr) here consists of four stone arches, and the 
Turks, w'ho knew the strategic importance ot 
tho crossing — the connecting link with Syria 
by the route from Egypt — had blown up the 
centre arch. They had also sent down from 
Damascus in motor lorries a mixed Turco- 
German-Circassian force of about 1,000 men, 
together with field and machine-guns. The 
enemy w^ere posted on the steep eastern bank 
of the river, and they opened a hot firo as the 
Australian horsemen rode up. A crossing by 
the bridge was impossible, but the Australians 
were not baulked. Tho 5th A.L.H. Brigade 
swam the river a mile south of the bridge, 
worked round the enemy’s flank and attacked 
before tho rearguard could get away in their 
lorries. Fifty Germans, 200 Turks, throe field 
and some macliine-guns were captured. 

After this episode the whole column moved 
forward, climbing up on to the plateau on the 
way to El Kuneitra, the centnj of the Circassian 
settlements planted in Syria some time ago by 
the Ottomans in an endeavour to keep thp 
Desert Arabs in check. The Circassian villagers 
freely sniped the column as it passed, and at 
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El Kvmeitra itself opposition was encountort'd, 
and quickly ovorcorrie. From that place the 
march Weus continued. It was a great test of 
endurance. The elevation of the region — well 
over 3,000 feet — made the nights cool, and the 
troopers were in their summer clothing. As 
far as possiBle both men and horses lived on 
the country, but much of the land they were 
now traversing was desolate and rock-strewn. 
La^r they came into undulating pastiue land, 
intersected by many of the streams coming 
down from Mount Hemion, whose dome-shafjed 
summit, over 9,000 feet high, towered on the 
left of the column The marches were neces- 


kept fit and well The supply service worked 
excellently, the men’s rations never failing. 

Oii September 29 the column met enemy 
rearguards at Sosa, where a bridge crosses a 
stream which is thought by some authorities 
to bo tht3 upper course of the Pharpar, one of 
“ the rivers of Damascus ” of Naaman the 
Syrian, Tho Turkish i*earguards wore driven 
back after a brisk little fight, and by 10 o’clock 
on the moriii.ig of ^September 30 the Australians 
ha<i reached Katana, which is on tho Roman 
road from Cicsarca Philippi to Daimvscus, a 
rood running some miles novih of and parallel 
to tho more arjcionl; roan. Australians 
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sarily long, the object being to reach Damascus 
before the Turks there, with such remnants of 
the armies from Palestine as bail escaped, 
should have the chance of pulling themselves 
together. One squadron of the Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry were in the saddle for 33 hours out of 
36, and the record of other squadrons was 
equally striking. Many horses were worn out, 
but, as one oflicer wrote, “ we have to carry 
on till they fall.” Many, indeed, had to be 
Je|t behind to die, though the wastage was by 
no means excessive. But the men, both of 
the 6th Cavalry and the Australian Division, 


had diverged with tiic object of closing tho 
exits from Damascus on tlie north-west, while 
the 5th Cavalry Division kept to the caravan 
route in order to close on the city from tho 
south. This tho 5th Division successfully 
ttccf)rnplished. They entcnxl the verdant oasis 
in which Damascus lies, a large plain with 
many streams and gardc?ns and groves, and 
eiicamjjed for tho night. 'I’he Australians, 
however, had found a fairly strong force p^^wtod 
at Katana to oppose their progress, and for tho 
moment they were checked. Turks and Ger- 
mans in Damascus were quarrelling and 
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fighting one another, but the main anxiety of 
hotii bodies was to get away, and retreat was 
only |)ossiblo by the roa(.ts on wJiieli the Austra- 
lians w('re advancing. Ihit after some two 
hours’ fighting tlie Turks at l\ataiia were 
beaten ; tlie Australians continued their march 
and by the f*vening had blocked the roads 
leading from Da.niascus towards Aleppo and 
the coast. 

The 4th Cavalry Division au<l the .^\i*ab Army, 
which liad })een marching directly north since 
their junction nt'ar Der’aa on S(‘ptember 28, 
also r(‘ached tlie outskirts of Damascus on the 
eviaiing of tlie :R)th. The 4th Cavalry Division 
had follov\e<l th(? track of the dismantled 
Fnmch railway from Damascus, “ a weary, 
(Jesolaie road,” with the Arab Camel (yorjis and 
others who rode sturdy ponies, on its right Bank, 
still “ pressing on the heels ” of what remained 
of the l\Th T'urkish Army. “ In this way a 
column of Turks some 1 ,500 strong was driven at 
noon on September 30 into the arms of the 
14th Cixvalry Brigade at Sahnajra.” To the 
Tiukish stragglers who fell into their hands the 
Arabs showed no mercy. 

No attempt to resist the British and Arab 
forces was made at Damascus itself. Th(? entry 
of the Desert Mount<?d Column was mado at 


0 a.m. on October 1, and at 6.30 a.m. a detach- 
ment of the 10th Australian L.H, Brigade (Brig. - 
General Wilson) under Major Olden reached 
the Serai 1, being the first Allied troops to enter 
Damascus, Tlie Sherifian Camel Corps was 
only about half an hour behind them.* This, 
the most ancient city in the world still i nhabited, 
did not make a very favourable impression on 
the British troops “ a dirty, dull town, and 
evil -smelling” was the general verdict — and by 
the time their “ triumphal march ” was over 
(it covered some 20 miles, start to finish) they 
were glad to get back to the olive and palm 
groves in which they encamped. But even 
while the ceremonial occupation of Damascus 
was taking place the 3rd Australian L.H. 
Brigade had been sent to try to overtake 
those enemy forces which had left the city 
before the cordon closed and some troops which 
h.id avoided it by a detour to the e^t. The 
Australians succeeded, on October 2, in over- 
taking an enemy column 17 miles north-east 
of Damascus, They attacked, captured 1,500 
prisoners and three guns, and dispersed the rest 
of the column. 

General Allenby’s bold policy had succoeded* 

• See further for the entry into DamascUia Vol. XVIII* 
Chapter COLXVIII. 
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completely, and of the 104,000 enemy troops in 
Palestine and Southern Syria on September 18 
over 80,000— including 3,000 Germans or 
Austrians — were prisoners of the Jlritisli or 
Arabs by October 2. The remnant which had 
escaped numbered no more than 17,000, “ of 
whom only^ 4,000 were effective rifles.” As 
General Allenby said, this body of 17,000 men 
“ fled northwards a mass of individuals, 
without organization, without transport, and 
without any of the accessories ro((uired to 
enable it to act even on the defensive.” 

The Egyptian Expeditionary Force now 
entered on the last phase of its strenuous 
campaigning, wliicli had already lasted over 
four years and had seen an advance from the 
Suez Canal to Dami»scu.s. General Allenby 
took full advantage of the destruction of the 
Turkish hosts, and his subsequent operations 
expelled tho Ottomans from the rest of Syria. 
Throughout tho war the Syrians — of whom tho 
large majority are of Semitic race and of Arabic 
speech and culture — ha^l suffered groat persecu- 
tions, notably at the hands of tho notorious 
Vali, .Djemal Pasha. He liad spared neither 
Moslem nor Christian, nor Jew nor Druse, 
Many notables had been hanged, thousands luvi 
suffered imprisonment or confiscation of goods. 


Of both, and, as a result of the deliberate with- 
holding of food, famine ami disease had had 
full play. In the Beyrnt and l^ebanon distrietfl 
only over 200,000 people had perished of 
starvation Save for some of the alien planta- 
tions, such as those of the Kimls . and 
Circassians, the Turk had not a friend in 
Syria. The Syrians themselves, inspirecl by 
tho newly reali/.e<i Arab solidarity, tJosiied 
freedom, and they looked to Brit iin a!,(l FrantM? 
for help. Both nations, as far as Ottoman 
rule pcrmitteil, had tlone much to <lovelop tho 
material resources of tho country and 1 c) spri nd 
education. The French, inoroov'or, ov'cr sir.co 
in 1860 they had intervened in the Ijchanon to 
put a stop to Turkish atrocities, luul maintained 
political claims in the Levant, an<l an Anglo- 
French agreement, made in 1016, luvd recognized 
the special position of France. 'I'lie country 
where so many interests were involved was now 
to bo freed from one of them — that of the Turks. 

Syria is a land of higli mountain ranges and 
narrow valleys. These run in lines parallel to- 
the coast, wJiicli htis ftjw good harbours, the 
chief being Beyrut in the sout h Jiinl Ak'Xiiiidret t a 
in tlie north. The eonejuest of the country, if 
held by a resolute foe, would hav^t* invM)lved 
much hard fighting. Biit the 'Purks had no 
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resolution left, and Allenby’s army had more 
march' ni? than tiglitirig before it. The occupa- 
tion of Syria was carried out by two distinct 
forces. The Desert Mounted Corps marched 
north from Damascus, following the line of the 
railway to Aleppo, while another cohunn, 
chiefly infantry, marched north along the coast 
from Haifa. 

For the coast operations the 7th (Meerut) 
Division, which had been already brought to 
Haifa, was ordered to march on Beyrut, and 
later the advance, in conjunction with other 
troops of the XXIst Corps, was continued to 
Tripoli 

Leaving Haifa on October 3, the Meerut 
Division marched past Acre along the Phoe- 
nician plain and crossed “ the Ladder of 
lyro,” great steps cut in the rock where a spur 
of Hie Lebanon runs seawards. In three days 
Indian Pioneers turned the ‘‘Ladder” into a 
roaci fit for wheeled traffic. The appearance 
of guns and lorries coming from the south 
amazed the inhabitants, w'ho were accustomed 
to regard the “ l^adder ” as an impassable 
barrier in that direction to all save the 
very lightest of whoelofl vehicles. The divi- 
sion, which was followed up by Yeomanry, 
mot with no opposition, and at Tyre, “ whose 
merchants were princes, whoso traffickers were 
the honourable of the earth,” and at Sidon they 


were most heartily greeted. The glory has 
indeed departed both from lyre and Sidon, but 
Tyre has still some 5,000 inhabitants and 
Sidon, which shows some remains of its former 
greatness, about thrice that number. When 
the British approached Saida, as Sidon is now 
called, “ the i>eople' rushed to tea^^ down palm 
leaves, built triumphal arches, decorated the 
houses, and hung out carpets.” The infantry 
could not pass through the narrow streets 
until the people were induced to betake them- 
selves to the balconies and roofs of their houses, 
” where they stayed all day, cheering deliriously 
and tirelessly. ' This may be regarded as a 
sample of the way in wliich the dwellers in 
the ports welcomed the . troops — when Sir 
Edward Bulfin a little later entered Be 3 rrut 
” the people threw flowers and sprayed per- 
fumes in front of his car.” 

After a truly remarkable march the Meerut 
Division reached Beyrut on October 8. Ismail 
Hakki Bey, the governor, had on the fall of 
Damascus received orders to retire, and had 
handed over the government to the munici- 
pality, to whom also the Tiurkish troops who 
were left in the place surrendered. These 
trooi}S, some 60 officers and 600 men, were 
ftt once handed over to the Meerut Division. 
The infantry had been preceded at Beyrut 
by some armoured cars and by ships of the 
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ARAB REGULAR SOLDIERS EXAMINING BEDUIN 
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SIKH PIONBBRS ROAD-MAKING ON “THE LADDER OF TYRE/ 


French Naval Division of Syria, under Admiral 
Varney. Early in the morning of the 7th 
French ships, together with British destroyers, 
had entered the harbour and landed a detach- 
ment of marines. 

From Beyrut the cavalry of the XX 1st Corps 
was sent forwani, together with batteries of 
armoured cars. I'ho Meerut Division had 
earned a brief rest. 

Tho march from Haifa was a splendi d achievement 
{said Mr. W. T, Massey, writing from Hoyrut on 
Octoljer 9]. The Division of 8cottish and Knglish and 
Indian troops which was first in Baghdad the 

Meerut Division] was tho first infantry in Beyrut, 
The Hertford and Lancashire Yeotnanry entered th3 
town yesterday, and French warships were in the port. 

In seven days the infantry marched tho 100 niiloa 
from Haifa, making roads half the way, joining tho 
metalled highway north of Tyre. Only those who 
have been with the infantry can appreciate the magnitudu 
of their performance. Tho division’s last day’s march 

was 20 miles. Their condition was wonderful. 

\ 

Bulfin’s cavalry (the Laucasliire and Kcrt- 
fordsliire Yeomanry) and armoured cars entered 
Tripoli, over 40 miles north of Beyrut, on 
October 13.* TJiey found some of Admiral 

* Later, on tho 18th, tho following troops of tho 
Mocriit Division arrived : Under Brig-Gen. Weir 
tho Sonfortlis (10th Brigade) with tho 28th and !)2nd 
Punjabis and tho 125th JSapior’s Hi lies. Under Briir.' 
Gen. Davies: — the Loicesters (28th Briga<lo), with 
the 51st and 5.3rd Sikhs and tho 66th Punjabi Rifles. 
Tlfo ^oaforth Highlanders marched in headed by their 
pipers, whose music and appearanco stirred tho Tripoli- 
tans to groat enthusiasm. 


Varnoy’rt ships in the harbour. A note iu the 
Journal des Dehata, on the French naval co- 
operation with Allonby’s force, said : 

On 0(!tobc^r 12 tlie rlivision arrive<l Ml Minn [on t ho 
promontt»ry which forms Trii>()U harbour] and landi'd 
Marines there, Tho same day juii* ships reached Tripoli. 
Tho cliicf of tho admiral’s stalf and Governor of Hand 
Island landed with detHchYmmts of sailors. Atssoin- 
paniod by a crowd umn boring several thousands, lie visit ed 
the public oflices, the railway station and the port. 
On tho 13th our ilestroyors and small boats organized 
a sea-polico service ami took part in the operations 
liotweeu Tripoli and Latakia [souio 75 miles farther 
north], where Marines were di.vmnbarked. 

, Tripoli (Tarabnins, the aneicnit Tripolis, 
so-callod because it was tho seat of the federal 
council of Sitlon, Tyre, and Arad us) was 
of special use to (Jlenorjil Allenby, as therts 
is a good motor roa<l connecting it with Horns,* 
a town roughly half-way between Damascus 
and Aleppo, which was occupied by ( he Desert 
Mounted Corps on OetolxT 15. 

8ir Henry Cluiuvel for his advance from 
Damascus had not the services of tlie whole <if 
liis corps. The greater riuinht'r of his troops, 
who had been in the El Afule-Beisan ariat a fort- 
night Ixdore, were now suffering from malaria ; 
there were also many eases of influen'/.a <^oii- 
tracted in Damascus. Tho Australian Mounted 
Division remained behind in the neighbourhood 

* The railway from Homs to Tripoli, only completed 
in 19 U, was taken up by the Turks during tho war. 
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of 'that city. Tl)o rest of the corps had started 
out on October 5, the iiniriediate objectives 
btMiig Uaytik and /ahle, both in the valley 
between th(' Anti-Libanus and the Lobanaii 
rangt's. Travt'rsing tlie pass tlirough the Anti* 
Libaniis followed by the railw’ay, the cavalry 
occupied without opposition both places on 



ISMAIL HAKKI BEY. 

Turkish Governor of Beyrut. 

October 6. Rayak is the town where the 
standard gauge railway from Aleppo joins the 
inetn' gauge railways which lead west and east, 
to Beyriit/ and Damascus resjxK’tively, and 
Zahle is a station on the line to Reyrut west of 
Rayak. The last Turkish train north for 
Aleppo, containing tlie garrison of the place and 
also German troops who had abandoned# 
Beyrut, had left Rayak before tlie cavalry 
arrived. Besides Ixung an important railway 
junction, Rayak uas also an enemy aerodrome 
base. It had been heavily bombed by British 
airmen on th(* otli, and when the horsemen 
arrive«l on the iSth tliey found the remains of 
.*10 aeroplanes which the Germans, not daring 
to try to save, hail burned. Much rolling 
stock -mostly damaged — and large quantities 
of stores wei’t^ also found there. A day or tw'o 
lat<u’ the Transport J3epartment had a motor 
service running from Beyrut to 1 )amascus The 
railway eould l>e w’orked only part of the way, 
as* a big bridge high up on the lx>hanon liad 
been destroyed by the enemy. For the first 
time Allenby had a sea ba«e worthy of the 
name nearer than Port Said. 


Having (with the help of the Meerut Di\d8ion> 
opemyl up communication between Damascus 
and the sea, the Desert Mounted Column was- 
ordered on October 9 to turn nortJ) for Homs. 
That eamo day annoured cars had gone ahead* 
and had occupied Baalbek — where the Venus- 
Astarte cult in the temple of »Jupiter-Baal 
caused no small scandal to the Christian Church. 
1 6 centuries ago. To-day Baolbek, owing to the 
building oi the railway, is known to tourists as 
well as travellers, who come to see the vast 
rums on the Acropolis, ruins cleared from large 
accumulations of debris through the agency of 
German archieologists. Here the armoured 
cars gathered in 500 Tufks who had surrendered 
to the inhabi tants# On the 11th the 5th Caval ry 
Division, which led the advance, also reached 
Baalbek. The official reception of the General 
hod taken place the day before — the country 
was already perfectly safe even for civilian 



TEMPLE RUINS, BAALBEK. 

travellers. Mr. Massey, the com?spondent of 
the London press, who had come up to Baalbek 
from Beyrut, <vroto : ** Over nearly 40 miles of 
mountain roiui w’hich 1 traversed not a British 
soldier was to be 8<?en, yet an Englishmen was 
as safe as in Piccadilly,” notw^ithstanding that 
every man in the Lebanon was fully armed — ^if 
only to be able to meet the Turkish tax-gatherer.. 

The General [addn Mr. Masney] was received bj’’ tte 
Mayor of Baalbek with much heariinesH, and an impro- 
vised band of half a dozen old infltruments played* 
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God Sav© the King.*’ A party of young girls sang an 
ode of welcome in firiglish. (It should be remembered 
that large numbers of the tourists who go to Baalbek 
are British and that many of the inhabitants have lived 
in America.) The arrival of a fine body of horsemen has 
oompleted the people's feeling of security. 

Tho 4th Cavalry Division now came up and 
was stationed at Baalbek. Much reduced in 

t 

>itren]gthby sickness, it needed a p(5riod of rest. 
Meantime the 5th Cavalry Division went for- 
ward again, and, crossing a watershed, entered 


the road, but it could hardly arrive in time. 
For hours were precious. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment had at last realized its helplessness, and 
was already asking the Allies for terms. It 
was, however, highly desirable that Aleppo 
should bo wrested from the I'urks beff?re 
hostilities ceased. The Emir Faisal had 
declared Aleppo an Arab city to bo riHiocmed, 
and a mobile Arab force was even now on its 
way to Aleppo. As the 4th Cavalry Division 



STREET SCENE IN JUNIE : SI 
tlie Valley of the O routes. Riding up that 
valley, it reached Homs (the ancient Kniesa) 
on October 15 — over 80 miles from Rayak, 
The Turks, who had been bombe<i by the 
Australian Flying Corps, had been gone three 
days, having biunt the railway station before 
leaving for Aleppo. Homs commands the 
great north road from I'^gypt, Palestine aiul 
Damascus, and from remote antiquity, when 
Ramoses IF. fought the battle of Kadesli, 
invading armies from the south Fiad Ix^en 
opposed on its plain. The latest invaders found, 
however, none to bar their way. 

With Tripoli in his hands, and thus a short 
route for supplies available. General Allenby 
determined to go on to Aleppo at once. The 
(jUlliCulty was to find the meji to send forward. 
^J'hd Australian Mounted Division was 100 miles 
away, by Damascus. It was ordered to take 


[Offisiat fyliotoRraph. 

MILES NORTH OF BEYRUT. 

was making a eom[»ulsory halt at IFaalbrk, the 
only British forc;‘e immediately available was 
the atli Cavalry Division, together with the 
Armoured (^ir Batteries. Sir K. AIIen})y 
jiulged that the division would be strong 
enough for Mie purpose. Of the 20,000 Turkish 
and German soldier.s tlnai (Oetob«T 15) believed 
to be in Aleppo not more tluin 8,000 wei(' rorn- 
batants, “ and they wert^ demorali/ed.’* An 
enemy cavalry detachment had b(*(‘n located by 
tlie airmen at Er Restan, 11 miles north of 
Homs, but they were gone wh(?n the armoured 
cars pashod fonvard. ddie cars went on, meeting 
no opposition, and on October 20 entered Hama, 
once a royal city of the Hittites and the Hamath 
of the Old Testament. It is built oO the banks* 
of tho Oronte.s, here spanri€?d by four bridges. 
A considerable city, and a great mart for the 
Syrian Beduin, it had been bombed by 
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Australian airmen and the enemy fled incon- 

tinontly. ^ , 

The next day. October 21, the 6th Cavalry 

Division started out from Homs. The armoured 
curs difl not await the arrival of the cavalry. 
They and the column of the Arab Army on their 
rigiit made straight for Aleppo. On the 22nd 
the <»r8 overtook an enemy rearguard at the 
village of Khan Sebil. The Turks were just 
moving off in motor lorries when the British cars 
dashed up, and after a long stern-chase captured 
a German annoured ear, a lorry and some 
prisoners. After this little scrap the cars on 
October 23 engaged enemy cavalry near Khan 
Tuman, only 10 miles south of Aleppo. These 
were scattered and Aleppo summoned to sur- 


render at 10 o’clock. The Turks refused to 
comply with the summons and the cars with- 
drew, only to reoccupy Khan Tuman on -Octo- 
ber 24. and again engage cavalry in the direction 
of Aleppo and Turraanin These were liispersed 
and the cars pressed on. But when five miles 
from their goal the cars were checked by strong 
Turkish rearguards, and they halted to await 
reinforcements. These did not arrive till the 
afternoon of the next day, October 25, when 
the cars wore joined near Turmanin by the 16tb 
(Imperial Service) Cavalry Brigade. 

That night AlepiX) fell. By the evening a 
detaclunent of the Arab Army liad reached the 
eastern outskirts of the city, and during the 
night the Arabs forced their way into the central 
quarters, .slaughtering many Turks and Ger- 



mans. Those of the enemy who could escape 
fled north and north-west and wore joined by 
the troops who had held up the annoured cars. 
The 6th Cavalry Division on entering Aleppo in 
the morning found only 60 Turks left to capture, 
but they also secured 18 guns. 

Meantime the Armoured Car Batteries and 
the 16th Cavalry Brigade had not entered the 
city, but early in the morning (October 26) 
followed up the enemy, gaining touch with him 
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THE CORN MARKET, ALEPPO. 


poiith-east of Haritan, on the Aleppo-Katrna 
road. Then followed the lawib fi.i?ht in Allonby’a 
campaign 

Tho Turkinh rearguard consisted of some 2,600 
infantry, 160 cavalry, and eight guns. The Mysore 
Lancers and two squadrons of tho Jodhpur Lancers 
attacked the enemy’s left, covered by the fire of tho 
armoured cars, the Machine Gun Squadron and two 
dismounted squadrons of tho Jodhpur I.iancor8. The 
Mysore and Jodhpur Lancers charged most gallantly. 
A number of Turks were spoared, and many throw down 
their arms, only to pick them up again when the cavalry 
had passed through and their weakness ha<l become 
apparent. The squadrons wore not strong enough to 
ooinplote the victory, and were withdrawn till a larger 
force could bo assembled. That night the Turkish 
rearguard withdre^w to a position near Deir el jemol, 
20 miles north-west of Aleppo. 

The loss of Aleppo was a great blow to the 
Turks. Though the city has long ceased to 
be, as it had been for many centuries, tho centre 
for trade between India and Europe, it is still 
tho emporium of northern Syria and, as Mr. 
D. G. Hogarth has pointed out, the Ottomans 
had regarded it “as one of the strongholds of 
their dominion and faith and a future capital 
of their empire should they be forced [entirely] 
into Asia.’* Ton or 11 miles north of the 
city, at Muslimio, is tho junction of the Haghdtul 
railway with tho Syrian lines, and, t)ia Muslimio, 
railway connexion had during tho war boon 
established between Aleppo and its seaport 
Alexandrotta. Aleppo, with a population ap- 


proaching 150,000, was then^fort*. a. great/ prize 
for tho victors. Tho 5th Cavalry Division lost 
no time in seizing Muslimio Junction and thus 
cutting off tho earliest means Iho Turks had 
of communication with Mesopofnmia. Tt was 
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awaiting the reinforoement of the Australian 
Mounted Division to advance on Alexandretta 
when the armistice concluded between the 
Allies and Turkey came into force and put an 
end t o hostilities. An it was the record of this 
division was remarkable. It covered 500 miles 
between Sept<*inber 2f9 and October 26, captured 



[Official photograph, 

ARMOURED GAR IN ALEPPO RAILWAY 
STATION. 

11,000 prisoners and 52 guns, and lost only 21 
per cent, of Its horses. 

Clause XVr. of the Armistice provided 
for “ the surrender of all [Turkish] garrisons 
in th(' ihvlja/., Asir, the Yemen, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia to the nearest Allied com- 
mander,” and under that clause Alexan- 
dretta was occupied by British and French 
troops on Xo will her 10. Destroyers belonging 
to tlie French Xaval Division under Admiral 
VTirncy had ajipcuired off Alexandretta on 
October 14 and had fired on tlie Konak, 
whfM’cupon the Turkish flag was lowered. 
Crowds of townspeople gathered on the 
quays and waved a w^elcome to the French 
sailors. Rut as the pourparlers for t he armis- 
tice lijul already begun Admiral ^'arney \va.s 
ordtaed not to take Alexarulretta by force. 
While Hw^aiting its surrender French ships 
cruised befon^ tlie port and proceeded to clear 
the (lulf of Ali^xandretta of enemy mines. 

Some little delay occurred in the occupation 
of the rest of Syria, but it was completed by the 
middle of December. At Antioch, “ where 
the disciples were called Christians first,” 
mifl inyand pillage by enemy soldiery had to be 
suppressed. It w^as not till December 10 that 
General Allenby made liis formal entry into 
Ak'ppo, wdien as was fitting, the nth Cavalry 


Division lined the streets. After receiving the 
heads of the religious and civil communities. 
General Allenby addressed a great crowd which 
had gathered in the Serail Square. His promise 
of security and personal freedom for all was 
enthusiastically acclaimed. 

There is no need to dwell upon tjio brilliance 
of General Allenby’s campaign nor the gallantry 
and determination of all ranks and all arms. 
“With such men,” Sir E. Allenby declared, 
“ any general could w^in victories.” But men- 
tion should be made of the Royal Artillery and 
the Royal Engineers, whoso fine work was of 
the utmost value. General Allenby’s tribute to 
the Administrative and Medical Services, which 
overcame all difliculfies, was fully deserved. 
In particular, “ the Signal Service, strained to 
its utmost, maintained uninterrupted com- 
munication with units of the army as far oast 
as Amman and as far north as Aleppo.” 

’fhe task of the Political Department, which 
was under Brigadier-General Clayton, was 
arduous and delicate. In accordance wdth Mr, 
Balfour’s floclaration, full support was given 
to the Zionist organization ; at the same time 
the legitimate intert^sis of the Moslem and 
Christian communities had to be adjusted and 
safeguarded. To deal with the vast and intri- 
cate work involved in administrative and 
economic questions a Provisional Military 
Administration under Major-General Sir Arthur 
Money was created to control the occupied 
territory and create oriler out of chaos. One 
of the most pressing tasks was the feeding of 
the people, and large quantities of wdieat, maize, 
millet and rice were imported from Egypt. 
Even when the people had monoy want was 
felt, for the Turks had seized the erops and 
practically no seed had been left to the culti- 
vators. Cattle, fuel and labour were also 
scarce. And w4iile the army fed the people, 
and met the expense out of its, own funds, taxes 
were remitted over large areas. While, too, 
the people had to be cared for, the needs of 
commerce had to be considered, and one phase 
of the duty of the Political Department was to 
deal with the requests for concessions, so that 
in the future Palestine should not be slmckled 
in the development of its resources. In 
January 1919 it was foimd possible to authorize 
a general resumption of trade with Palestine 
and Syria. Nor were the wider interests of 
the army neglected. In March, 1918, ap- 
peared the first issue of The Palestine Newu, a 
weekly newspaper which kept the army in- 
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fbrmed not only about its own doings but of the 
news of the world. Edited by Lieut. -Colonel 
H. Pirie-Gordon, D.S.C., and generously sup- 
ported with literary contributions by all ranks 
of the army, it was published in English, 
Arabic andj Hebrew, and occasionally issued, 
to meet the needs of the Indian soldiers, in 
Hindi, Urdu and Gururnukhi. “ Set up,” by 
Greeks, Arabs and Italians, The Paleatitie News 
was in form and contents worthy of the troops 
for whose benefit it was published.* 

One political problem in which the admin- 
istration was deeply interested was the relation 
of the Entente Powers to their Arab Allies. 
This was a matter in which the final decision 
did not rest with the men on the spot, but their 
advice was sought. In 1916 Britain, France 
and Italy had all recognized the independence 
of th(^ Hedjaz, and in October, 1918, imme- 
diately after the fall of Damascus, formal 
oflicial recognition of the belligerent status of 
all the Arab tribes (not those of Arabia alone) 
who were aiding Allenby’s army w'as given. 
I'his was followed the next month by a joint 
Franco -British declaration that they wore “ at 

♦ Col. Pirie-Oordoii also issued excellent j^uide books 
to Palestine and Syria for the use of the army, and 
with the help of many other otHtiors compiled an otlicial 
recorti of the campaign. 


2n‘ 

one in encouraging and assisting the establish- 
ment of indigenous governments and adminis- 
trations in Syria and Mesopotaiuiit.” * That 
these Governments would need, for some con- 
siderable period, the help of their Western 
Allies was, however, clearly recognized by the 
Arabs themselves. 

On October 24 (1918), on which day General 
Alleuby’s advanctul troops were only five miles 
from Aleppo, General Marshall renewed opera- 
tions in Mesopotamia. They lasted exactly a 
week, resulting in complete victory and the 
surrender of^8,()()0 Turks on the morning of. 
October .*10, the day on which the armistice 
was signed. There hiul becui little change on. 
the Mesopotamian front since the elose of the 
Mosul Hoatl operations described in Vol. XV^II, 
Chapter CCLVl. The general situation in the 
country occupied by the British was satisfac- 
tory. The incident at Nejef, one of the sacn*d 
cities of the Shi’ites, where the political ofTIU;er, 
Captain Marshall, had been murderi'cl in 
March, 1918, liad ended in a moral as well as a 
material victory for Sir William Marshall, 
owing to the great tact displayed by Lieut.- 
Colonel A. T. Wilson, D.S.O., th(j Acting (?ivil 

♦ Morninfj Ptml, XovomlxT H. Iftl8. 
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on the Persian side as well as on the Syrian 
side, were, in short, never more in sympathy 
with the British than they wore when General 
Marshall struck his last blow at the Turks. 
A bountiful harvest, which yielded 476,000 
tons of grain, had booh gathered in under 
army superintendence ; trade with India 
was brisk and trade with Persia reviving. In 
many directions the resources of the country 
were being devoloj^ed, and in the resultant 
prosperity the people largely shared. 

An advance up the Tigris from Samarra to 
Mosul had hitherto been out of the question 
because of the length and tenuity of the 
line of communication. Now there was a 
regular rail and steamer service from Basra 
to Samarra and the railway by the beginmng 
of October had been completed to Tekrit, 
35 miles from Samarra and 120 miles nortli of 
Baghdad. In the middle of that month tho 
advanced troops of the Mesopotamian Force 
were in touch with the enemy outposts 18 miles 
north of Tekrit. Farther east, on the main 
Baghdad-Mosul road, which goes via Kirkuk, 
the advanced British posts were somewhat 
south of Tank, over 120 miles south-east of 
Mosul. On both river and road fronts the 
Turks were entrenched in strong positions, and 
Ismail Hakki Pasha, tho coiranander of th^ 
I’urkish Army in tho Mosul Vilayet, was not a 
man to throw away his chances. He had, too, 
at his disposal seasoned troops who fought 


Commissioner, by Brigadier-General G. A. F. 
Sanders, in command of the troops, and by 
Captain F. C. Balfour, M.C., the local political 
oftlcer, who gave practical demonstration of 
the respect of the British for what the Moslems 
held sacred.* “ Tho dwellers in Mesopotamia,” 

* Tlio incident of tho ninrdor of Captain Marshall is 
given on pages 27U>280 of Vol. In his dispatch 

of October 1, |{)]8 (piiblisluMl on February 20, 1010), 
Oiaicral Marshall gives an account of tlie measimw taken 
to exact reparation, and thtar result. Tho crime had 
boon tracod to enemy agency, and, fostered by (Icrman 
gold, a conspiracy controlled by “The Committee of 
Kebollion “ was organized. To put down tho conspiracy 
and punish th<5 murderers without injury to the city, 
which contains one of the most holy shrines of tho 
Shi’ites, and is surrounded by a vtuy high wall, was a 
dirticulty. However a strict blockade was established 
and gradually tho blockade line closed in until tho bas- 
tions of the walls and the entrance gates were h<'ld. 
Two attempts of the insurgents to break out were 
stopped. “ Kvery consideration was shown to tho holy 
Ulema and to the theological students (most of whom 
were Persian sid.»jc(‘ts), and liad it been necessary to 
proceed to extremities all these would have been given 
an iisylum. The loyal inhiihituiits, under tho guidance 
of the Ulema, determined, however, to ri<l tlKurisoIveH 
and tlu'ir sacred city of tluvsc evil-doers, and eventually 
by Aprili j;i the i)rosrribffd ]>ersons liud been handed 
over ami the blockade was raised. The instigators of 
tlitj m order and the act.ual inurdonjrs were brought 
belong »i military court . . . eleven were . . . executed, 
seven others wiTe sentenced to transportation, and three 
were di ported ; in addition a nuinher of midesirablea 
serjt out of the country. The firmness wnth w'hich 
tlie •^^ituatifiii was handled, the fairness with which tho 
la\v-nl)iding inhabitants were treateil, and the scrupulous 
care which ^v'as taken to avoid damage to holy ptM’soiiH 
and places c-'mited a most favourable impres.sion on all 
the surrounding tribes.” Subsequently Sir William 
Mardmil vidted Xejef ami was n»ecivo<l with every 
tokiai of hon.»ur. 
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harol andVell. But, completely outmanoeuvred. 
Ismail Hakki was oompolled to surrender with 
liis whole force. The total Turkish casualties 
were over 10,000. The following is General 
Marshall's own account of the Tigris operations. 
Victory, it wUl bo seen, was attained, as in 
earlier operations on this front, by bold out- 
flanking movements of the cavalry*- ; — 

Oporatioiis commonoed on October 24 with an 
attack on the strong Turkish position at Fathah, 
where the Tigrin flows through the Jobol Hamrim. 
This was carried out by the 17th and the 18th Indian 
Divisions west and oast of the Tigris respectively, 
assisted by the 7th Indian Cavalry Brigade on the 
east bank of the Tigris, and the 11th Indian Cavalry 
Brigade on the west bank. The latter by a march of 
over 00 tniles forced a crossing over the Lesser Zab 
in face of opposition, and by a further march of about 
rtO miles got right round the Turks and astride their 


Brigade joined the llth Indian Cavalry Brigade, and 
the Indian Infantry Brigadis moving up <he east 
bank after a march of 33 miles, was able to support 
the cavalry in piviventing any Turks breaking through 
northwards. On October 28 the 17th Indian Division 
successfully assaiiltiMi the Turkish 8hergat position, and 
on the 20th, though exhausted by their continuoas 
fighting and inarching through the rugged hills. pushe<l 
forward and attacked till nightfall the Turks, who 
worn now hemmed in. [Part of the enemy force which 
tried to escape during the night was cut off by the 
cavalry and about 1,000 prisoniTs and much material 
were captured.] 

On the morning of the 30th the Tiirlfish Coniinander 
surrendered his total force, consisting of the whole 
of the 14th Division, the bulk of the 2nd Division, 
and portions of two mgiinciits of the 5th Division, 
with all their artillery train and administrative services. 
[Altogether some 7,000 men, besides the 1,000 already 
captured.] 

The fortitude and courage displayed by all the troops 
was beyond praise and was the main factor in the 
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lines of communication at Hurwaisli, where they wort? 
joinetl by otir Armoured Car Brigade. 

Oiitmancouvred on the east bank and driven back 
on the west hank the Turks fell back to their second 
line at the conBuenc^o of the Lesser Zab, a position of 
great natural strength. On October 25 the 18th 
Indian Division forced a crossing over th(t Lesser Zab 
and drove back to the west bank of ( ht? Tigris all 'Purks 
who were oast of that river, while the 17th fndian 
Division closed up to the enemy, who were now all on 
the west bank. 

The fighting which ensued wivs of a very severe 
nature. The hilly ground, indented with ravines 
and previously prepared for defence, was all in favour 
of the Turks, who fought with the greatest st iibbonincss. 
Our difficulties were increased by the sandy nature of 
the soil, which delayed transport, and by absence of 
water except the 'i'igris itself. 

After continuous fighting the 17th Indian Division 
forced the Turks to fall l>ack on flioir third position 
oil the hills covering Shorgat [50 miles <bio south of 
AIosul] on the morning of the 271 h. All that day 
Turkish reserves tried to break through tho llth Indian 
Cavalry Brigndo, who barred the rooii to Mosul, but 
wifhi^ife success, though tho arrival of tho Turkish 
reinforcements from Mosul forced that Brigade tt> draw 
back its right in order to cover its rear. 

On tho night of October 27-28 the 7th Indian Cavalry 


defeat of a stubborn onetny bolding carefully pro- 
pared positions in a rugged and dilTiiciilt eountry. 

On tho Baghdarl-Mostil rotul tho oporation.s 
woro of a subsidiary chanictor. I’lioy had begun 
On October IS, wluui an ononiy cavalry dotach- 
inoat was driven out of Tank, and Kirkuk was 
captured on the eviutiiig of October 2o after 
slight rosi.staneo. The retreating enemy was 
followed up to Altun Keupri by armoured ears 
wdiich caused many casual among the Turks, 
On the 27th the main eolumii was in touch 
wdth tho enemy troops covering the crossing 
of the Lesser Zab. ^Phese hastily retreatC/d 
when they learned of [small Hakki’s fatt*. 

Thus ended the Mesopotamian eampaign. 
The remaining I'urkish garrisons on tlfe 
Phiphratos above Hit, those on tlie Tigris and 
along the line of the lhighda<l railway, all 
bowed to their fate. Mosul itstdf was surren- 
derod on November 14. General Marshall 
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HIT, ON THE EUPHRATES* 


received the notabilities of the town, who may 
or may not have remembered that their city 
was the modern representative of Nineveh, 
and lectured them on the municipal short- 
comings. “ I ihtend to work until it is in a 
passably clean state. At present the dirt and 
filth are worse than 1 have seen anyavhere in 
the world.’* On wider subjects Sir Edward 
told them that “ the British Government, as 



COUNTRY BETWEEN ADEN AND 
JERUSALEM. 


you know, makes no distinction between sects 
and classes but treats all alike,” and he called 
upon them to work loyally with Colonel Loach- 
man, who had been appointed civil adminis- 
trator. The Nakib, an Arab^ replied, saying 
the presence of the British troops gave them 
a feeling of security, and he thanked God 
“who has given us [Arabs] liberty to 
our language after being dumb.” And the 
ceremony ended with the Cluildean Patriarch 
calling for the blessing of God upon, and the 
intercession of the prophets and saints for, the 
flag of Britain, which, he said, “ wherever it is 
flown is a sign of justice, civilization and 
well-being.” 

The Anuistice tonr s also required the sur- 
render of the Turkish garrisons remaining in the 
Hedjaz, Asir, and the Yemen. The two last- 
named regions lie south of the Hedjaz, and 
geograpliically the western half of the Aden 
Protectorate forms the southernmost part 
of the Yemen. Since July, 1915, Ali Said 
Pasha, Governor of the Yemen, and part of 
the 39th Turkish Division, hod been encamped 
in the fertile valley of Lahej, in places little 
more than a dozen miles from the port of 
Aden. Since July, 1916, in consequence of 
the revolt of the Grand Sherif of Mecca, Ali 
Said had been cut off from reinforcements 
from Turkey.* The situation was anomalous. 
The enemy was comfortably settled down 
in a British protectorate, and living on the 
coimtry, but showed a wise disinclination 
to attack the strong defences of the Aden 
Peninsula. The British garrison for its part 
was too weak to undertake a serious offensive, 

• For the early Aden operaiion(>, see Vol. X, pages 
400-404. 
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and was, in praetio^, content with flic lino it 
held, wliich fonnt^ an arc about 1 1 miles from 
Aden. Moreover, as the Arabs of the Yemen 
were giving the Turks much tremble, such miinir 
operations as were caiTietl out were partly 
designed to hinder Ali Said giving help to Ins 
comrades, Bviring 1916, Major-Onoral J. M. 
Stewart, C.B., who had- I’etiirned to India from 
Kast Africa, took over the command at Aden, 
the troops under him inchiding Punjabis, 
(Carnatic Infantry and Malay States (Juidos. 
fn noc?einl>er (1916) an attack was made on 
Jabir, 1.5 miles north-east of Aden. Bosid(‘s 
inflicting some 200 easuolties on the enemy. 
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The ne?ct news from this forgotten corner 
of the war came fron^ the 'Turks, who managed 
to get occasional information. It was dated 
March, 1918, and was signiflcfyit in that it 
a<lmitted fighting with rebtd triln's" in Asir 
and the Yemen, though it was claimed that the 
Iman of the Yemen sided with the T\irks, “ who 
behaved with indescribable gallantry.” “ Sor- 
ties attempted by the Britisli fr<un the fortress 
of Ad(»n to escape from tlu* state of siege 
estnblislied by us completely failed,” as diil 
also, the Turkish public w«Te informed, an 
attempt to land near Hodeifla, th(^ chief port of 
the Yemen. Only on<^ more glim|)se, oflicially. 
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this action “ piev^ented the withdrawal towards 
the Yemen of Turkish troops.” Nearly a year 
then passed before anything more than outpost 
skirmishes Imppcned, and the capture of .Tabir 
on November 22, 1917, was hardly a greater 
affair. Aj)parontly, the captois witlidrcwv to 
their original line, for, on January 7, 1918, tlie 
War Office announeod that, two days earlici', 
” a strong reeonnai snnct^ was made towunls 
Ifaturn and Jabir.” On that occasion the 
Turks had a .sharp lesson, for ” aeroplanes co- 
operated with our artillery, who di<l great 
execution on the enemy’s infantry in the open 
\Yith direct observation at effective j*ange.” 
The gunners, that is, had just the target <li«‘y 

liked. 


was afforded of the opctalions. On .luly .*10, 
1918, Ilf Bir Saleli, some* 20 mil<*s west of Aden, 
British cuvaliy iliscoviM-cd a body of the c?icmy, 
charged, and scatteicMl (he in. ‘‘ Twenty Turks 
were kilh'd, and live men aiul 12 camels cap- 
tured.” 

»Sueh is the s<*aiity chronicle of two years* 
warfare. Both sidis were in r(*ality marking 
time, and a sort of jnodus vivendi ap])C‘ars to 
have been established. Thcrt^ was c^ven, through 
Arab intermediaries, a trade in the vegetables 
grown in the Lahej X’alley. It was with natural 
reluctance that Ali Saiil Pasha obeyed the 
instructions he rec<‘iv’e<l after the conclusion 
of the armistice on October 30. It was not, 
indeed, until December U that ITc and his 
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.stafT surrondored to the (ioveriior ot‘ A<len. 
'^rhoro wero difficulties, loo, in pelting tho 
cn<‘iny ft»r<*es in Asir an»l the Y(>incn to yichl, 
hut Ix'fore tlie end of 1018, “after a certain 
ainoiinl of peaceful pt'csuasinn," tJiey had all 
la%i<i dtm’ii their arms. So, also, had the small 
Turkish posts in Nfvrthern Medjaz. 

At the hepinninp of 1919 there remained in 
Turkish hands in all th<' Arabic vilay<*ts one 
place only, hut that place was Medina. Tht' 
Tiirkisli (lovernnaMit ha<l staff orders to the 
coininandant, FaUhi-i Faslia, to surreiHler, 
but h<‘ saw fit to disolu'y. Ht* arid his (rooj)s 
had been isolatcvl for months by the Arabs 
untler the Kmii* Abdulla. The ’^rurks had 
retreated to the et'iilre of the city, and were 
posit'd round (he great mostpie. In this mostpa^ 
is the toinl) of Mahomet, and tlie hanir Abdulla, 
would not order an assault for fear of injury 
to the holy ])lace. 'rhe situation could not bt^ 
perrnittt'd to last indefinitely, and the Turkish 
Cabinet was informcfl «*arly ifi January that 
unlt'ss Medina was surrendered in a few days 
the forts of the Daidanelles would be d(\stroyed. 
For all Fakhri I’asha cared, the forts might 


have been ra/tnl. Hut some of his officei's were 
less obstinate. Many of their men were ready 
to dc'sert, and early in January a party of 
oftlcc'rs gavxi tluanselves up. Others were 
ready to follow their example, and Fakhri 
Pasha saw that the end had come. On Janu* 
ary 8 he dispatched his chief of staff to Abdulla, 
who int isted on unconditional surrender. On 
January 10, tho formal submission of Fakhri 
Pasha took |)lace at tho Emir's headquarters; 
on the 1.3th, at eleve n in the morning, tho Emir 
Abdulla made his ceremonial entry into Medina. 
He at once wc*nt to tlu? tomb of the Prophet, 
uIk'ic 1h? offered thi> mid-day prayer, from 
whii'h the name of tho Sultan of Turkey was 
<>nutlt‘d ; t he ‘ustomary sign of a change of 
dynasty. 

The last act in tho drama, as f ir as Ottoitlan 
sovereignty iti the Arabic vilayets was con- 
cerned, had been playt^d, and tho age-long foud 
betwtH'n Turk and Arab had come to its fitting 
end. Whatever tlair <lestiny, neither Syria 
nor M(*sopotamia nor any part of Arabia was 
lilody again to fall under the blighting power 
of th(' Tm k. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: 

JULY, 19*^4 — NOVEMBER, 1916. 

Thk Mkanjnu of thio War for the AnsTuo-Hi)N<;AKiAN Statk — Thk (;i<:r.ma\ Arsrui ans am> 
thioWar: tuk Maovars ; thk Austrian I/oles -The Suujih t Xatjonamtiks and the Wari 
THE YUOO-SlAVS ; THE CzKOHO-SlOVAKS ; THE JhTTUE HuSSIANS —SCHEMES OF CeNTK A MZATION' 
AND CiERMANlZATION ; R ECONSTRUCTFON OF THE AusTHIAN OaHINET: 1 *K0 I' A( J A N D A IN KavoUU OF 

Central European Union — ^The AIa(;var.s, Aitstkian Centralism and AIittei.-Hi/ihhvv --The 
Polish Question — Demand for Keassemhltno Parliament —The Murder of (.'ount Sturukh 

AND THE l^EATH OF THE EmPEROR KrANOJS JOSEPH I. 


T he first lUH'laration of war by tin* 
Austrian (Jloveriiinent. was (lircctpd 
against its own people. On July 25» 
1914 , trial by jury in political crscs 
was .siispciKlod l)y an 1 nipt ‘rial Onicr and 
. A’ilians mttc placed under military jurisdiet ion. 
"Hio Order was uneonsf itutional, and evi*ry 
singlt! one of the t housands (jf dtNitb-senteneos 
carried out un<ler it was murder. At a liiiK^ 
when other governments wert^ striving to l(*ad 
tlieir nations, the Austrian Ooverumejit drew 
ilie reins tighter ; when other bclligennit States 
convened their Parliaments, Austriii instiiuUHl 
courts -martial. The act was symbolic, and it 
was logical ; for the Hapsburg Monarchy was 
not a nation, and not (?ven a State, but a govern- 
niont, and itS* aggressive action was primarily 
based on considerations arising from internal 
poliey. On the battlefields of Serbia and Russia, 
of Italy and Rumania, it hoped to deftat 
its own Jugo-Slav, Czecho-Slovak and Litth* 
Russian, Italian and Riirnan subjects. The 
leading ideas of those early days of the war were 
put on record by an authoritative writer when, 
in 1918 , on the failure of the last offensive stroke 
on the Piavo, Baron Conrad von HdtzerulorfT, 
Austria’s invariably unsuccessful Lu<lendortf, 
‘retired into private life. “ He hat! ho|ied t hat 
VoL XIX.— Port 241. 


the liamm(‘rd)Iows \vhi(‘h wen* to liave knocked 
down Austria’s encmi(a in war would re. forgo 
her inner life.” The war was ii(‘eess.‘iry IsMianso 
otlu'rwi.so t h(‘ (irt'af ‘St*rl)iim [>n>paganda ‘‘would 
have iiiieet(>d the Shiv t'lenu'iits in the Austro- 
Hungarian Army,” deelartMl (Jeiaral Ct»nivul 
himself in an ai’tiele [aiblished in rlanimr\A 1919. 
It was iliri*eted against an internal eia'iny, no 
h*ss than agniiiKt foreimi P«»wers. 

TJie j)f>lili(‘al hu'ces \\ lK>se art ion and intea'- 
actioii niadi‘ up Anst l ia-H nngary’s internal 
his<(»ry thiring tlie War may be divided into 
iiia.in gi’oups : the dynasty an<l its imnwdiate 
folh)wing, t he. Supreme Army ( ’oinmand and the 
bureaucracy, tht) doTiiinant- nationalities, the 
submerged nationalities, a,nd, lastly, tiu' grey 
mass of p<?upl(5 to whom war meant, nothing 
but untold snffiTirig. 'fhe first three gront>s 
wished for viefery, the fourth for Austria^ 
Hungary’s <lefeat, tiie fifth for jx'aec* at any 
price and on any terms. 

The Hapsburg inten*st was purely |>roi)rietary. 
Their desire was to jio.ssess, to retain that 
wliich tht'y jjossessed, and to acM|iiire. As it 
w'as said by one of those who knew Aii.’^ria 
best, “ the key to llie Hapshnrg heart, lay in 
the words ‘ more acres.’ ” The Army (‘omniand 
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and bureaucracy were their servants and 
partnera; the German -Austrian and the Magyar 
nationalists were their allies, for in the dynastie 
inheritance of the Hapsburgs these nationalities 
saw their own Imperialist possessions and were 
therefor© prepared to defend them to the last. 
The dynasty favoured also the Poles, hoping 
as a result of tho war to join Hussiaii Poland 
to their own Polish possessions and thus to 
build up a new kingdom under their sceptre. 
At times they dreamt even of an Ukx’aiuian 
secundogeniture, and a junior member of the 
dynasty, the son of tho Hapsbvirg candidate 
to the Polish Tlirone, put on an enibroiden>d 
Ukrainian sliirt, uniforms being the only ex- 
prf^ssion of national ideas couiprehonsible to 
German princelings. Within siiflicient distance 
from reality not to offend tho ^Magyars, tho 
Hapsburgs dallied oven with schemes for a 
Jugo-Slav kingdom. They were omnivorous, 
tolerant, vematile and patient. To them 
the World -War was a more incident of their 
xlynastic history ; they wishcxJ to turn it to the 
best account. 

Tho serv^ants, military and civilian, naturally 
had an interest in the Hapsbiirg possessions, 
but their interest was not necessarily identi<‘al 
with that of their masters — a fact wliich 
accounts for many otherwise inexplicable turns 
of Austrian policy and diplomacy in the war. 
To the Hapsburgs it was a matter of com* 
paiativo indifference whether t hey ruled Hun- 
gi.. , Emperors of Austria or as crowiu'd 
descendants of St. Stephen, wdiother they held 
Galicia through Aust ria or as Kings of Poland or 
the Ukraine, wliethcr Dalmatia and Bosnia 
were theirs by Jugo-Slav State right or because 
subject to administrative officers in V^ienna. 
But these were not matters of indifference to 
the .Vienna bureaucracy and to the exponents 
of Austrian military centralism. IJie high 
oflicials and gfMierals were truer exponents of 
Austrian official patriotism than tlu^ I fapsburgs 
themselves. Whereas the Hajwburgs couhl 
have been monarehs over nations, tliejr siTvants 
could tolerate nothing but subjects. The 
Pastoral Letter issued by the Vienna Church 
Synod on June 17, 1849, continued to express 
their views in 1914 : “ The national State is a 
survival of paganism, and tho differtmees of 
speech ore but the result of sin and apo.stasy 
from God.” 

Still, German being the language of command 
*in Austria, the centralists wore (Uermanisera. 
Also most of the places in the Army Command 


and the high bureaucracy were held by Germans 
or Germanized Slavs. A large proportion of 
the Gennan population of Austria shared the 
centralist interest — Vienna, which sliared it as 
capital, alone comprised one-fifth of all tho 
Germans of Austria. An unbroken chain 
extended from the Hapsburg following, com- 
paratively indifferent to nationality, to tho 
extreinest Paii-( lerinans. The w^air drew them 
still clostu* together. Tt was fouglit in defence 
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of the ITupshurg inh(‘rita»i(*e, niul yrt was a 
war h(dAveeu (Jermans an«l Shiv.s in Kiirojx* as 
W’cll m in Austria-Ihingary itself. (Jormaiiy 
uplield Ai itria, Austria oix^iumI up tin' road to 
Baghdad for (leiinany. Sc'rbia had Ix'eii 
singled out for at lack ln'causc, tli(i close 

of th (5 Balkan wars, tlio .lugo Slav Irn^dcnta 
presented tlie most imnit'dial** (langra* to the 
.Hapsburg .Monarchy, but Serbia was at the 
same time an obslaclo in (k nnany's path to 
the Rust. Some 20 years earlier the Aiistrian 
Pan-Germans had agitated in fa\(air of hn^a.k- 
ing u|) the Ibipsburg Monarchy and of joining 
Western Austria tf> ClfM inauy ; during the war 
they learnt to ap[)reeiute the advantages 
which the Ha|)sburg Alonarehy sf‘eure<l lor 
i Jermany. “ We w isli h»r Aust i ia’s i-xistencre 
because it is of vital necessity for Gernmny,'’ 
Herr Iro, one of th(*ir leaders, vvrot(>, in lOlT). 

Hitherto the Pan-Germans luive dt‘nie<l this. 
Herein lies the rliffir nee betw^een the past 
Pan-German and the fnturt' Geriuan-Austrian 
policy. . . The “ Great -Austrian ” patriots, 
on the other hand, liad learned to see that 
without Germany s support Austria-Hungary 
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could no longer exists and tliat the Germans 
and Magyars jpeere the only reliable supportei's 
of the Hapsbiirg Monarchy ; the centrifugal 
endeavours and Pan -Slav sympathies of the 
Czecho -Slovaks, Jiigo-SIavs and Little Russians 
led tlie llnpsburg following towards a Gorman 



DR. KARL RENNER, 
German-Austrian Socialist Leader, and subse- 
quently First Chancellor of the German-Austrian 
Republici 1918, 

nationalism no loss violent and oppressive than 
that of the Pan -Germans. 

The German Austrians greeted the outbreak 
of war wdth almost hilarious oxcitoment. War, 
at last ! No more tiring discussions or wrang- 
lings with the Czechs and Jugo- Slavs, but short, 
sharp oi:dcrs. The Gen nans were to bo masters 
in Austria once mom, On July 29, 1914, a 
patriotic demonstration was arranged under 
the auspices of the Vienna Town Council, 
“enthusiastic manifestations of sympathy for 
the war (hegeisterte Sympathie Kundgehungen 
fur den Krieg), as they wore described in a 
Vienna paper. Crowds travei-sod the streets, 
yelling with joy. “The time has come at 
last for settling accounts with the |aaeddlesome, 
faithless, plotting and greedy Serbia,” ran 
a resolution unanimously adopted on August 1, 
1914, by the Christian Socialist (Clerical) 
members of Parliament, then the strongest 
party among the German Austrians. “The 
adherents of my party,” Prince Alois Liechten- 


stein declared in their name, thank your 
Majesty from the depths of their hearts for 
giving them an opportunity to defend the 
greatness and integrity of the Monarchy with 
their blood and treasure.” And with those of 
the unwilling subject i*aees, he might have 
added, but naturally did not. As, however, 
the courts -martial and the censorship were 
already at work, his party could presently 
claim to speak for other nations also. “ His 
Majesty, our most gracious War Lord, has 
called his nations to the Colours. Witli 
flanung enthusiasm have the nations of Aukcria 
heard the call. . . , A compact phalanx which 
no power on earth wdll be able to break, the 
nations stand together.” And on September 29, 
1914, the Prince-Archbishop of Viemm, 
Cardinal Piffl, spoke as follows, when addressing 
a congregation of children in St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral ; “ Never in your life should you 

forget the great time through wliich you are 
passing as children 1 . . . You See the 
nationalities of Austria united in their love for 
the Emperor and country. You see once moiv 
a great, united Austria-Hungary I ” 

Different in tone but no less enthusiastic and 
aggressive were the declarations of the German- 
Atistrian Nationalists. The war was to be 
fought shoulder to shoulder with Germany. 
There had boon men who had dared to compare 
the Triple Alliance to a venerable, played-out 
clavichord, a piece of furniture which one 
cherishes but does not use any longer. What 
a noise they were going to make on that 
instrument I At last the German- Austrians 
could learn the true B^^rlin manner and drill it. 
into the subject nations — in good German : 
e/9 ihnen einpauken. Austria had not boon 
suniciently conspicuous in the past. It was 
absorbed by internal struggles. It liad fow^ 
dreadnoughts, no colonies, no Weltpolitik. 
But now it proved its existence. “ I set the 
world ablaze, ergo sum ” — a much more con- 
vincing proof than Descartes’s thinking. 
Ix>oking across the faded pages of old papers 
and reviews one can still feel the touch of 
Vienna’s midsummer madness of 1914. 

The Socialists were less affected than the 
other German Austrians by the war frenzy. 
Still, even their official party-organ, the Vienna 
Arbeiter-ZeUung published an article on 
August 6, 1914, under the heading “The Day 
of the German Nation, “ which began with the 
sentence, “ This day of August 4, we shall not 
forget.” And during the first years their 
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loaders tacitly supported Austria’s war policy 
and her German orientation* They professed 
to see in'* the war a struggle of German civili- 
zation against Tsarist autocracy, and declared 
it to be waged by Austria-Hungary in self- 
defence. In quasi-Socialist terms they argued 
v\ustria’s right to existence* National postu- 
lates were de'fccribed as a survival, if not of a 
pagan, then at least of a “ dead age,** and nation- 
ality itself, if not the result of sin and aposttvsy 
from God, then at least was the product of a ruth- 
less bourgeois hankering after cultured luxuries. 
l"ho idea of making it the basis of orgam- 

zation had been developed by the Homo aapienn 
of the age of literature and art, but now the 
ago of the Homo econotnicua has begun, wrote 
Dr. Karl Remier, an Austrian quasi -Socialist 
and subsequently the first Chancellor of the 
German-Austrian Republic. The . interests of 
labour are in the first place economic. Econo- 
mic development points towards empires, and 
Aufitria-Himgary is a natural product of geo- 
graphical and economic laws, not a mere 
dynastic inheritance. Comijosed of many diffe- 
rent nationalities, it is in reality a model in 
nuuiature of the future International. After 
Austria had broken down, the same men, when 
flemanding a partition of Bohemia, argued that 


uniform national States alone offer a prop.'r 
basis for international socialism. More mode- 
rate in tone, more elaborate in argument than 
their bourgeois opponents, the leaiiers of the 
Oermaa-Austriau Socialists were at bottom 
German Nationalists and Austrian Imperialists, 
After the Hapsburg Monarchy had collapsed 
and Germany also, the German Austrians wore 
at pains to repudiate the spiritual and legal 
inheritance of the Hapsburg State and to dis- 
claim Austria’s personality and wars. "Tim 
state of war in wliich the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy has been,” dcclnrc-.l the govenunent 
of the German-Austrian Rcpublio at the New 
Year of 1919, “ Jias no more passed on to 
German-Austria tliau it has to tlio Czecho- 
Slovalc State or any other national State arisen 
on the dissolution of Austria-Himgary. . 
German-Austria claims the position of a friendly 
Power towards all the States of the worlil, 
of a neutral Power towards all IwIIigeronts.” 
In reality the German -Austrians hiul been ono 
of the main moving forces in the « ar, and this 
professed indifference towards the Hapsburg 
Monarchy and the war was merely an ingenious 
literary after-thought. 

The Magyar Natioiinlisis, no less tiian (Iio 
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G^rman-Austriane, had their interest and heart 
in the war It was to have preserved the 
Magyar imperium in Hungary and uplield their 
dominion over subiect races. They had no 
immediate interest in fighting against the 
Western Powers and naturally regretted their 
having, by coming into it, spoiled the chances 
of a German -Magyar victory, but the war 
against Serbia and Russia, and subsequently 
against Rumania, was their own war, which 
they had desired and provoked. Count Tisza, 
the Hungarian Premier, and ono of the main 
authors of the war, directed Magyar policy 
with a clear eye and a firm hand, and, however 
hostile different minor politicians may have been 
to his person, practically all of them stood solidly 
behind hia Imperialist policy and the German 


1916. ** These laws have formed the kingdom 
of Hungary and have produced the Austro- 
Himgarian Monarchy. . . . The final result 
of this natural and necessary development is 
the alliance with Germany, which in this war 
has given proof of a force such as the world 
has never seen before.’* 

In August, 1914, the Magyar hatred flamed 
up against Serbia and Russia. There was not 
the hysterical frenzy through which Vienna 
passed in the early days of the war nor its 
subsequent dull apathy and listlossnc^ss, but the 
cold and yet energetic determination of a 
dominant race fighting for the maintenance 
of its dominion, whatever price that might cost 
to the world : — 

Ono must visit Buda|)ost in order to get a clear con- 
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Alliance. Hungary’s integrity was for them the 
Law and the Prophets, and Germany’s power 
its safeguani against the Slavs and Ruinans. 
“ I cannot see the future of the Magyar nation 
in any other connexion but that with the 
C^nnan race,” declared Count Apponyi, a 
leader of the so-called opposition, in the 
Hungarian Parliament on June 14, 1916, “for 
it is the only on© wliich does not aim at reducing 
Hungary’s territory.” “ Like natme itself, Hun- 
garian policy remained and still remains uhiior 
the influence of positive and permanent laws, 
and no ono who acts against them can escape 
punishment,” declared Count Julius Andrassy,^ 
in a lecture delivered at Miuiich on May 16, 

An eienkal candidat.6 for tho post of Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister. Ho reachc?d the goal of his 
oontinuouH strivings and intriguoM in October. 1918, 
juat in time to propose a separate peace to the Allies. 


ception of how popular a war ran hr | wrotw a imulial 
observer in UVie Timof of February 20, 1915]. No one 
there Avill greet you with the words, “ We did not want 
the war. . . . We did not begiii the war,’* which 1 
invariably heard in other cities. On the contrary, they 
are eager to have you know that this is their war, and 
that they began tlio confliet. 'Phat the conflagration 
Kpreatl over all Europe and has }>ecoine I ho greatest war 
the world has ever known seems (o fill every Magyar 
heart with pride. Tliis exuberance seems to the visitor 
like a breath of mountain air after th^ dull atmosphere 
of Vienna, For tho Magyars are proving thornselves 
to be tho one strong element in the whole Hapsburg 
realm. , . . 

Crude, ruthless, domineering, the Magyars, who are 
a minority in their own country, not forming even one- 
half. of the total population of 20 millioii people, are 
displaying in the present crisis all tho rosouroe, all the 
strength that they have been storing up for this great 
event. 

“ We are second only to Germany in moral force.” 
•• Germany is our ally.” ” Wo feel ourselves in accord 
with German ideas and ideals.” Such phrases as thcho 
were repeated to me often, and appear to express 
accurately the state of mind of the ruling class, though 
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if stAomrt probablo that thoir profosHed friendship for 
(frrmany is ba.sod more on policy than on understanding 
iiv real sympatliy. 

“ Thero is no other nation which can bo 
such a faithful friend to the Gorinans as the 
Magyars, provided confidence is shown to them,” 
declared Count Julius Andrassy, in 191(1. 

A world war, in which the partitioning 
r*owers would be rangotl against each other* had 
tor a century been considr^rod the one chance 
of Poland’s political resurrection. I’he Polisli 
^ch<*rnes for the coalition wliich was to restore 
I'olaud’fl iridependonce and her dominion over 
the Lithuanian, White Russian an<l Little 
Hussian peasant nations, ranged tlie entire 
j'ainut from the Vatican to OariV)aldi, from a 
Roman Catholic Loagvie to Young Eui'ope. 
Austria was usually inchaled among Poland’s 
dlies and an ” historic mission ” was ascribed 
to her. Between 18(i7 and 1873 the l^oles had 
ust<ahlishod a satisfactory niodus vivendl witli 
the Hapsburg Monarchy ; within its borders 
t heir interests wei’e nowhere contrary to t hose 
of t he Germans anrl Magyars. Jii the Austrian 
I’jifliament they held the balance between the 
t A rmans and the Slavs, and, at the price of 
dominion over the Little Russians of East 
Cidieia (otherwise called Ruthenes or Ilkrain- 
i'Uis), they abandoned the Czeelis and Jugo- 
slavs to the (Germans. Moreover a common 
•‘ ligion formed a link between them and th(‘ 
dynasty with which, about 1870, they shared 
th<i hostility against Prussia and Russia. Fca* 
thfse two were invariably treated as l*oland’s 
fuch-enemies. Polish policy within Austria 

'named unchanged even after the international 

grouping of Europe which occurred about 
1879 — the compromise with the Hapsburgs 


secured Uingiblo adv antages for ( he Poles which 
they had no retison to give up, in fact it was 
continued until Austria collapsed. But after 
1879 the Poles no longer worktid for war, and 
when, beginning with 1909, the danger of a 
world eouflagration arose onc(^ more, (hey 
found themselves in a mos(. embarrassing 
position. Were they to come out on ( he sidi* 
of Austria and therefore also of (iermany, or 
wore they to trust tladr fate (o 'rsaiist Russia ? 

Russia declared her Polish policy in the 
Graral Duke’s manifesto of August, 1914. 
Austria was prevc'iited by Gminany froni 
Tiiaking any imhlic pronoimc(‘meiif . and in 
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Leader of the Czech Revolutionary movemsnt ; 
subsequently the First President of the Czecho- 
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private conversations only wore promises made 
to the Polish leaders from Galicia. But so 
persuasive proved the power of prophots who 
had tho means to enforce faith, that, whilst 
in H\LsHiaii Poland public opinion declared for 
Russia, in Austrian Poland the representatives 



MEMORIAL AT SERAJEVO 
Marking the spot where the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and his wife were assassinated. 

of all Polish political partic's gathered in 
Cracow on August 16, 1914, and declai'ed 
unanimously for war against Russia and in 
favour of raising volnnto<»rs for it. Mil Horn? 
of crowns were voted for these Polish Legions 
by the municipalities of Cracow and Lemberg 
and by other Polish self-governing bodies in 
Galicia. It was not until after the great 
Russian victories of September, 1914, that 
one section of Polish public opinion in Galicia 
began to waver. 

The subject nationalities of Austria-Hungary 


were no more politically prepared for tho Wui* 
than the Entente* It had been part of tho 
Austrian scheme to take everybody by surprise. 
How could tho lemiorfif of the Czeoho-Slovaks 
or Jugo-Siav^ have assumed the responsibility 
for striking out a revolutionary line of policv 
with regard to Austria-Hungary when they did 
not know what the attitude of the Entente was 
going to be t Moreover, in the early months ot 
tho war no ono expected that it would last 
sufficiently long for political action or revolu 
tionary movements to take effect. The wm^ 
was looked upon primarily as a struggle b(‘. 
tween armies and States already in existencf\ 
not as a fight in which every group and every 
individual would have to play a part. 

Tho Austrian and the Hungarian Govern* 
ments, which a few months before the war ha« I 
tried to prepare some kind of compromise with 
the subject nationalities by means of negotiii- 
tions with tho tamest among their politicians ~ 
men without authority or backing — ^immediately 
on the outbreak of the war tried to paralyse all 
possible opposition by an unparalleled reign of 
terror. This attempt at repression soon brough l 
home the moaning of the war to the masses 
of the people, and their determination, which in 
the course of the following years hardened into 
political action, showed their leaders the true 
line to follow. “ It was clear to me that 1 
could not continue to serve Austria-Hungary,*' 
declared Professor Masaryk, the first President, 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, when reviewing 
liis activities during tho war, in his address of 
.December 22, 1918. “ To begin with, howevci*, 

1 hod not decided to act. I felt the enonnons 
responsibility and counted the consequences ; 
but when our soldiers refused to do military 
service, when they surrendered to the Allies, 
when mass executions became our daily fatt', 

I found myself forced to take a decision. I 
consulted my political friends, for political 
parties hewi been suppressed. I went to Vienna 
to speak to the Austrian Germans and to learn 
what it was wluch they expected from tho war, 
in case of victory. I was twice in Holland aiuJ 
traversed Germany trying to get my bearings. 
In December, 1914, I went to Italy, and later 
on to Switzerland, I thought of returning to 
Prague in order to transmit the information, 
but this was no longer possible.** His exih* 
began, and mth it his revolutionary activity 
abroad. This stotement, clear and siiliple 
gives a typical account of the position in which 
the leaders of the subject nationalities had 
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founcUthemselves. They had to study, to seek, 
and to wait for the mandate which they obtained 
from their people themselves. 

Worst of all was the position in the Jugo-Slav 
provinces ^nd especially in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina. The assassination of the Arch- 
duke at Sarajevo, the indignation which it was 
alleged to have caused, and the proximity of 
the Serbian front, supplied exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the Austro-Hungarian Army Com- 
mand which had planned the war, as a crusade, 
or rather as a penal expedition, against the 
Jugo-SlavH. The anti-Serb riots organized by 
the Austro-Hungarian authorities immediately 
after the murder were a mere prelude to the 
campaign of extermination which started on 
the outbreak of the war. A military dic- 
tatorship was established in Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina under General Potiorck, a 
special political police, the so-called “ Safety 
(>orp8 ” (SchiUzcorjis), was formed with no- 
torious criminals in its ranks, and a 
packed military tribunal was set up, the 
judges on it cooperating with the public 
prosecutors. In the summer of 1917, in a joint 
declaration of the Croat members in the 


Hungarian Parliament, the president of the 
Provincial Court of Bosnia was quoted as 
saying that “ conviction had liitherto followiHl 
the accusation of the State Prosecutor in every 
case.” The slightest sign of sympathy for the 
Jugo-Slav cause was considered a crime, aii<l 
frequently baseless denunciations were deemed 
sufficient proof. When the fatal ” p.v.” 
(politiach verddehtig — ^politically suspect) was put 
against a name, imprisonment \isually followed 
and imprLsonmeut only too often resulted in 
death. In a speech delivei'od in the Austriaii 
Parliament on October 19, 1917, Dr. Tresi<^. 
Pavit?i6, the memb(>r for the Island of l^^sina, 
gave numerous exanqiles of the methods 
adopted at those trials. Thus, early in the war, 
a certain Captain Ha<l/.ija, a Jugo-Slav serving 
in the Austria-Hiiugarian Navy, was calleil upon 
to give evidence against the ship’s (*ngiiaK»r, 
Srzentic, whf) was accused of having exprt^ssed 
Serbophil sentiments. He denied havdng heard 
the incriminating words, but added that ” at oiai 
time or another at table (lay Jiml criticized 1 la' 
biassed attitude of the Austrian Govt'rnmciit 
towards the Southern Slavs.” Thereupon the 
accusation was extended to the witness also, 
and both were convicted aial executird within 
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tlireo hours. In soino cases the iniJitary 
authorities subsequently discovered that their 
hmty verdicts had lacked justification, even 
by tijcir own standards, and then tried to 
atone for it in their peculiar manner. Over 
tlie grav^e of Onisim Popovu<?, a Bosnian 
peasant execuf od “ by mistake,” the regiinentai 
band was ordered to play the Austrian Imperial 
Hymn. 

Still worsts than the judicial murders were the 
mass massacres, de|) 0 !*tationH and internments 
carried out by military commanders even with- 
out pretence of legal proceedings. The Serb 
districts of Bosnia and the Hei’zegovina 
near the Serb frontier suffered most. Jn 
his speech on October 19, 1917, Or. Trewic- 
Paviifii? went on enumerating village after 
village, an endless series of bare facts of 
whicli the sum-total formed an impeach- 
ment sucli as lias .seldom been raised against 
a government. 

Ill Samirovac th« woldicrs in Novcinhor, 1914, by 
oulor of thoir ollicrrs, kilUnl sixtcoii notablos. ... In 
(lidcbic . . . th«> ontiro male |M)pulatiufi from 14 to 60 
were killed without any bn'iii of trial. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Zubac 82 jK^rsons were hanj^od, in 'rrcbinje, 
103 ill all, for the condu.sivo reason that they were 
local iiotalnlities ; 71 persons were hanged in Foea for 
the same n^asoii, I eannot fell you the niimbor of 


pernona hanged in Sarajevo, Bjelina, Srebnioa, ^vomijk, 
Avtovao, Vieegrad, Bilek, etc., aa I have not been able 
to make inquirioM. What I do know positively, how- 
ever, is that there, too, the halter has not been , spared. 
A single Hungarian battalion was supplied with a 
thousand yards of rope when it was sent from Sarajevo 
to the frontier. 

Besides, tens of tliousands of Bosnians were 
deported and imprisoned in different gaols 
or internment camps. They were ill-treated 
by their guards, the surroundings in which 
they had to live were unspeakably filthy, 
spotted typhus soon broke out and the prisoners 
died off practically without any help being 
tendered to them. A large proportion died 
before their cases had ever been examined. 
According to Dr. Biankini, a Croat member of 
the Austrian Parliament, 4,300 Bosnians died 
in the prison of Arad (Hungary) alone. Equally 
notorious was the prison of Mostar in the Herze- 
govina, where the gaoler was in the habit of 
beating the prisoners with an iron crook wliich 
he facetiously named Kronprinz. “ Hostages 
(from among the prisoners) wore selected at 
niglii,” said Dr. Tresic-Pavifi6 in the speech 
quoted above. “ The loathsome face of the 
gaoler, set in a fratne of bayonets that gleamed 
like mortuary candles, entered silently, when, 
like a tiger, he sought and pounced upon his 
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vietitiis. . . . 'I'ho hair of inoro than ono of his 
victims wtis bleached in one single night with 
terror. . . . Such as de.sirod to prolong their 
iniserablc life for a few days longer indicated 
by gestures how many banknotes they weie 
prepared to sacrilico.” To be taken as a host- 
age was equal to sentence of death ; hundreds 
f)erished in this way. 

W'^hilst the selected victims were thus exter- 
minated in prisons or internment camps the 
population of Jlosnia at large was coialemned 
to starvation. Constant requisitions werQ car- 
ried out for the Austro-Hungarian an<i (lermati 
Armies in the l^alkans, and no I’egard was taken 
of the neeils of the population. According to 
Cerrnan -Austrian sources between 1914 and 
1917 the population of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
was reduced from 1,800,000 to 1,300,000, and 
this, though there liad been practically no 
lighting within its border. “ Our own aut ho- 
rities have wilfully ravaged oui* country ; 
they have raged against everything bearing 
the name of Slav . . . d ^^clared a Jugo-Slav 
member of the Vienna I'arliament. ** Since 
Kossovo our natif)n ha.s not 8€)en or expej*ienced 
such a catastrophe.” 

Equally severe w<ire the persecutions of the 
Serbs in Hungary proper. Nor did Croatia 
escape them because of the show of autonomy 
wliich had been loft to it in peace time. 


The activitioH of the Hajisburg imthoriiies 
in ('rt)ntia are well ilhiwf ruled hy thf‘ fact of 
their having, at (lie outset of the war, planned 
the murder of the most prominent niemhers 
of the Serbo-Crcait Paiiianuaitary (Vialition 
in the Diet, including its Presidi nt, Dr. Mc'da- 
kovi6. On August 10, 1917, Dr. Ivan Krank, 
usually a tool of the Austrian rievernmenf, 
whilst defending himself in tln5 Croatian Diet, 
from accusations kwelliMl against him, staUnl 
that five days }>efi>re the ultimatum tui Serbia 
was presented, the Chief of Poliire in Zagreb 
(Agrmn), had teleiiluauMi to him rt*questing 
him to conskler carefully a proposal of a gtuitle- 
man who would call on Ijim that day ; h(5 added 
that he himself (the Chief of Police) approved 
of it. “ As a matter of fact the g(‘ntlemaii <lid 
call at five t»'cIoek- giving a false name, as [ 
subsequently asi'crtained — and laid before me 
a scheme to murder the aforesaid members of 
the ( Voato-Serl) ( ’oalition.” There schuiis reason 
to belitjve that the Zagn^h Chief of the Police 
w'as mcM’cly carrying out tlie instruction of the 
military Command. 

But not even the |)eiisantry w^ac sah? from 
pemeeution ; “ Our prisons are always packed 
with political offenders, both convicted and 
accu.sed,” declared S. Radi/j, the leader of the 
Croatian Peasant Party in the Diet on July 12, 
1916. “ People arc thrust into prison regard- 
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less of age or sex, not excepting the peasant 
class.” Women and girls were sentenced 
to years t)f imprisonment ” for a mere word or 
a suspicion that they had spoken in favour of 
Russia or Serbia.” 

The outbreak of the war was a signal for 
similar persecutions agaiiist the Jugo-Sla\^ 
even in Austila, where in the past they had been 
<*oinparatively bcjst treated. All their leaders, 
in fact most of their inteUigerUsiat were aiTested 
i\ nd deported. One single convoy which started 
horn I^almatia by way of Fiumo to Marburg 
ill Styria included four deputies to the Vienna 
Parliament (among them Dr. Tresic-Pavibic), 
five deputies of the Dalmatian Diet, 16 priests, 
17 barristers, six doctors, etc. They were treat- 
ed in the most brutal way both by the guards 
ami by the Magyar and German population 
at the stations through which they passed. 
W'hen after three months of imprisonment 
Dr. Tre8i6-Pavi6i<5 was brought before a judge, 
the latter said to him : “I do not know what 
the charge is against you, and you will easily 
understand this when you consider that in 
Dalmatia, Istria and Carniola alone we have 
iirro.sted more tlian five thousand people.** 
Th<? part wliich the German intelligenlsm of the 
.1 ugo-Slav provinces of Austria played in these 
persecutions was especially shameful. Most 
of them, eager Pan-Germans, were at last able 
to give freo vent to their hatred of the Jugo- 
.Slavs, “ Most e.specially wo blame the Ger- 
mans for this,” said Dr. Ribar, another Jugo- 
slav member of the Austrian Parliament, on 
October 7, 1917, ” that their intolloL'tiial classes 
have permitted themselves to be used as spies 
and informers, and in this respect the educated 
Germans in our country do not differ from their 
<*ountrymen elsewhere. Teachers, officials, 
busmess men, etc., spied upon their neighbours, 
their friends, and denounced them.’* “ A hint 
from the German Volksrat, the demmeiation 
of a spy, is sufficient — and neither protest nor 
<*xplanation nor appeal is of any avail,” stated 
another Jugo-Slav member. Dr. Ravnihar, 
on June 6, 1917. ” At tliat time an abyss 

opened between oiurselves and our countrymen 
of different race ” (the Germans), declared yet 
another Jugo-Slav member in the Austrian 
Parliament. ”This abyss can no longer be 
liridged.” Nevertheless, after Austria had 
broken down, the Germans of the southern 
provinces tried to disguise themselves as 
‘‘ victims ” of the anden rigime of which they 
themselves had been the backbone. A memo- 


randum sent by the Carinthian Germans to 
the Jugo-Slav authorities at Lubliana (Laibach) 
ill January, 1919, claimed tliat they were no 
more ** legal heirs of the past Imperial Austrian 
Government and of the military Commamls 
than the Jugo-Slavs,’* and that they had ” to 
protest in the most decisive way against being 
made responsible for the acts committed by 
those authorities dming the war,*’ And they 
went on to state with calm effrontery that ” the 
Germans in Carinthia had been ill-troateil by 
the late military authorities in i^xactly the 
same way as the Slovenes.” Po-ssibly some 
Socialists or pacifists among them may have 
been, but never the German politicians, late 
members of the German Volksrat, the organ 
of anti-Slovene propaganda and ospionagt', 
who, after the Revolution, utvlei* new names, 
continued to rule Carinthia. 

A few we«>ks before the outbreak of the war 
the Austrian Preanier started private eoiivi^r.sa- 
tions with some v’^ery unreprosentativ^e (Jzecdis 
belonging to a party which held i^xaetly one 
out of 108 Czech seats in the Austrian 1 Par- 
liament. A list of grievances was [)i*e.sonte<l 
to the Government and redress was promis(‘d. 
Not even to these tamest of all Czech politicians 
was anything said about thii war into which 
the Austro -Hiuigariaii ruling circles wi're about 
to draw the Czech nation. 

Once the war liad broken out nil idea of con- 
ciliating the Czechs was naturally abandoned. 
The civilian Governor of Bohemhi, Prince Thun, 
a feudal aristocrat and therefore a failJifiil 
adherent of the dynasty, was personally an 
honourable man, aver.se from persecuting .the 
Czechs. But ho hail now to refiro into tin* 
background ; the line of jiolicy to be a(lo|>teil 
was dictated by the military. The frequen! 
mutinies in (he Czech regiments supplied the 
Army Coiiunand with an excuse for increasingly 
severe repression. The (V.ecli nation, wViich 
had no illiterates and of which practically evin y 
single member was strongly conscious of liis 
nationality and its interests, was resolved not to 
fight for its German and Magyar enemies and 
against its natural Slav allies, the Russians and 
tht^ Serbsi In September, 1914, the 8th Hi^gi- 
ment of the Czech Landwehr, when ordered to 
the Russian front, refused obedience and 
attacked its German ofTicei>j ; the revolt was 
put down by German soldiers. In the autuintf 
of 1914, the 95 th and the llih Infantry Brigades 
from Prague and the 11th from JiCiri had been 
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assigned to garrison the fortress of Cracow but 
had to be removed, having been found liighly 
unreliable. On October 20, 1914, parts of the 
30th and of the 30th Regiments, both from 
Bohemia, voluntarily surrendered to the 
Russians. During the very first invasion of 
Serbia the 21st Landwehr from Prague “suffered 
a defeat ” (to use the words of a secret Austrian 
military report), and “ remarkably many un- 
wounded prisoners were taken by the enemy 



PRINCE FRANZ THUN HOHENSTEIN. 

Governor of Bohemia, 1913-1915. 

owing to the “ by no means self-sacrificing or 
patriotic attitiale of tik? men.” During the 
Serbian campaign of December, 1914, several 
regiments — the 102nd from Bene.^ov, for example 
— crossed over lo the emany side. Of the 
70,000 Austrian prisoners taken by the Serbs 
in 1914 about half were ( V.ocbs wh(^ had volun- 
tarily surrendered. Similar incidents occurred 
on the Russian front, whore special arrange- 
ments had been made to safeguard th(i crossing 
of the lines for Czech mutineers. The 28th 
Regimcmt froiii Prague and tlie 35th from Pilsen 
went over in a body. These are a few examples 
of a movement which went far to disorganize 
and defeat the Austro-Hungarian Armies. Tlie 
attempt to check it by adding at least 40 per 
cent, of Magyars or Germans to every Czech 
service battalion was not altogether successful. 


It rendered wholesale desertions more diiHoult, 
but tended to lower the moral of the entire 
army. * 

The Supreme Army Command answered by 
demanding more and yet more repression. 
On November 26, 1914, Archduke Frederick, as 
Commander-in -Chief, addressed a memorandum 
to the Austrian Premier and a Aport to the 
Emperor dealing with Czech disloyalty. 
Stronger measures were proposed. The Arch- 
duke complained of “ the slowness of the 
military courts which (at home) have to keep 
to the peace procedure “ instead of adopting 
the practice of driim-hc^ad courts -martial. 
“The postal censorship . . . seems to be 
insufficiently severe, . . , The general order 
should be issued admitting only open lettei's 
to be handled by the post office. The activities 
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Governor of Bohemia, 1915-1918. 

of associations, even if no political tendencies 
cun be traced, should be suppressed, or at 
lr)ast very stringently circumscribed, unless 
they pursue undeniably patriotic aims [i.e., 
loyal to Austria]. Public mootings should not 
bo allowed at all unless in pursuit of such 
aims. . . • Jingo rags hostile to the State 
should bo suppressed altogether. ... It 
would in many cases be advisable to dissoh^e 
the town and county councils and to replace 
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them bjf government commissaries. . . V The 
niemoranduin ends with a demand that the 
entire poJitical administration of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia should be put under the 
Supreme Army Command, -becmiso thus alone 
“ could I secure for myself the influence on all 
administrative measures which is needed !V»i- 
the safeguarding of military interests." Frede- 
rick returned to this subject on Docombor 5 and 
again on March 28, lOlfi, urging his |)ropoaals 
with increasing emphasis. Still the civilian 
bureaucracy heade<l by the Premier, (^ourit 
Stiirgkh, hesitaterl, quite prepared to carry 
out the proposals of the military but unwilling 
to renounce all power in its favour. Prince 
Thun, the Governor of Bohemia, was dismissed 
from office, and, on April I, 1915, was replaced 
by Count Coudonhove, a bitter enemy of the 
Czechs, who in spirit, thotigh not in form, 
enforced the proposals of Arclaluke Frederick. 

About 20,000 Czech civilians were interned 
as politically suspect, and 5,000 W'ere hanged 
by the military tiibunals. The nunilM^r of 
political persecutions grew rapidly. To possess 
a copy of the Russian proclamation to tlie 
Cz€?chs or even the mere fact of ha ving read it 
was considered sufficient proof of high treason, 
and a number of people were < xer^utod or 
sentenced to hard labour on that ground. Most 
of the verdicts in political cases wore simply 
grotesque — these were not judicial trials but 
incidents in a war waged against/ an entire 
nation. On September 28, 1915 — /.e., at the 
time of tVie most severe censorship -the 
Vienna Arbeiter-Zeitung reported the following 
case, wliich obviously did not strike the censor 
its extraordinary or unreasonable and therefore 
as one to be witliheld from the public ; — • 

“ A Letter to America.”. — FranoiKca Sofeik, 23, 
daughter of a cottager, had to aiiMwer before the inihtary 
tribunal of Prague for intorfererieo with public ponce and 
orrlcr (paragraph 67, lit. a). In July, 1914, nhe hiwi 
Hcnt a letter to a friend, lio.sa Kasanda, in Chicago; 
the letter was stopped by the censor and was hando<i 
over to the Military Court. The accused was con- 
demned to eight months* hard labour. 

A letter written to Chicago interfered with 
f)ublic peace and order in Bohemia ! Or 
again, the tailor Smejkal in Vienna was 
sentenced to six months’ hard labour for 
saying “ the Government does not want to 
give us Czech schools in Vienna,” or the private 
Cipera from Moravia to three years’ hard labour 
for saying “ the German Kaiser is responsible 
for the war.” And yet, again and again, military 
judges were reproved by their superiors for 
‘‘ insufficient energy,” their bearing, if they let 


themselves be. restrained by lack of evidence, 
was described as unmanly and unsoldiorlike 
{unmilifdnsch)y and they wore oven threatened 
with disciplinary measures shoukl they prove 
incorrigible. 

Of public political aotivily there could 
naturally be none. Three political parties, 
those of the National Socialists, the Radicals 
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and the Kealists, w(>n' dissolviul. About 
tlu’ee-fourths of the Czech press and all the 
Slovak papers were siqipn’-ssjMl, about 90 |)apors, 
to count blit the more important ones. The 
surviving journals were compelled to publish 
articles supplied to thtmi by tlie official Press 
Bureau as editorial without being allowed to 
indicate their origin in any way. Thus on 
March 25, 1910, the Czech press law! to publish 
an article directed against the Czecli Iea<lers 
abroad under the hea<iing ” In Foreign Pay ” ; 
on April 18, 1910, tlie article, “The Czeclis in 
America against Masaryk’s Agents ” ; on 
January 16, 1917, “ Our Answer to the Quad- 
riiplo Knt/cnte,” etc. At first all papers had 
to publish such articles on the same <lay and 
in the same w'ording ; later on the Director 
of the Police, who obviously had to be taught 
the stupidity of that procediu'e by actual ex- 
perience, ordered each article to be published in 
one paper and to be quoted by the rest. Even 
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PRAGUB, AND THE KARL 11. BRIDGE. 


after the so-called constitutional ora had 
recommenced, in 1917, these practices wore 
continued in spite of repeated protests from the 
Union of Czech Journalists. 

The leading Czech Members of Parliament 
were imprisoned. M. Klofai^, subsequently the 
first Minister of National Defence in the Czecho- 
slovak Kepublic, was imprisoned on September 
14, 1914, and not imtil May, 1017, was a charge 
fonnulated against him. Dr. Kramarz was 
at first merely put imder strict supervision. 
He was a statesman of European fame and 
enjoyed great prestige in Russia. Whilst Russia 
was victorious the Austrian Government 
feared to touch him. But when the Russian 
front broke on the Dimajec (May 2, 1915) the 
Austro-Hungarian Army Command took 
courage, and on May 21 ordered Dr. Kramarz's 
arrest. Even the Berlin VoruxiHs protested 
against the arrest as a compromising step 
because “ the appearance itself that such a 
comparatively numerous nation as the Czechs 
is not doing its duty to the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy should be avoided.” ” Should ho 
ipdeed be guilty of an offence or a crime the 
Austrian Government will do well to inform the 
public about the facts and thus prevent the rise 
of ar unnecessary legend. ... If, on the other 
hand, there is no good reason for suspicion we 



cleared up in a satisfactory manner.” It never 
was. ” The military party,” said Dr. Kramarz 
in an interview with The Times published on 
January 23, 1919, “ were determined to hang 
me, but they knew that the Emperor Francis 
Joseph would never consent to sign the death 
warrant. Count Stttrgkh, the Austrian Prime 
Minister, who hacl been for many ye€u« my 
Parliamentary colleague and personal friend, 
also worked to save me, as did Count Burian, 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister.” But 
such was the power of the supreme Army 
Command that these attempts proved of little 
avail. After Count Stiirgkh had been assassi- 
nated, and when the Emperor was dying, the 
military party decided to force the trial of 
Dr. Kramarz, hoping to have the warrant 
signed by the Emperor ” when his faculties 
were failing.” ” The court-martial was com- 
posed of renegade Czechs with the object of 
making it appear that I had been condemned 
by my fellow-coimtrymen,” continued Dr. 
Kramarz. ” This manoeuvre defeated itself. 
The national consciousness of one of these men 
was awakened by the persecution to which I 
was subjected, and he inusted upon giving a 
minority verdict in my favour against the 
majority verdict that condemned me to ^death. 
Under Austro-Hungarian military procedure 
this entails a further report upon the ^ntence 
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by a ^gher military authority. Before thia 
report could be written the Emperor Francis 
Joseph died.** The case did not come up for 
judgment again until -the first days of 1917, 
when Dr. Kramarz was duly condemned to 
death. Iia support of the charge against him 
there was nothing more serious than thati he 
had communicated before the war with men 
who during the war became leaders of the Slav 
cause, articles in his journal which gave promi- 
nence to news f avoidable to Austria’s enemies, 
the possession of a copy of La Nation TcMqxie^ 
the fact of his having had a conversation with 
the Italian consul at Prague, Sabretta, in April, 
1915, and a letter written at the New Year of 
1915 to Prince Thun, the Governor of Bohemia, 
in which he admitted that, always faithful to 
his political principles, he refrained from any- 
thing which might appear as approval of the 
war. He was condemned not because of any 
particular act done dimng the war, but as 
loader of the Czech nation, wdiich refused its 
support to the cause of the Central Powers. 
The Austrian authorities never dared to carry 
out the sentence. 

A number of other Czech membei’s of Parlia- 
ment were arrested at the same time as Dr. 
Kramarz, among them Dr. Rasin, later on 
Bohemia’s first Minister of Finance. A sig- 
nificant note appeared in the Nexie Freie Presae, 
the leading Vienna daily, on January 22, 191h : 
“CzKOH Members Permanently Resident in 
Vienna. — Last week a few more Czech <lepii- 
ties, this time Choc, Biirzival and Vojna, 
members of the National Socialist party, who 
have hitherto lived at Prague, moved to Vienna 
and, like other Czech deputies who liave been 
in Vienna for some time, have for (he present 
taken up their permanent domicile in Vienna. 
1'he rumour that one of these throe membei-s 
lias broken his resideiu^e, which is expected to 

permanent, lacks confirmation.” One could 
hardly have wished for a finer and yet more 
explicit account of their internment. A similar 
fate befell the most important Czech financiers 
because the Czech banks and the Czech com- 
munity had refused to take up Austrian war 
loans. It has been calculated that to tlie 
first loan the Czech majority in Bohemia contri- 
buted only about one-tenth of the sum sub- 
scribed by the German minority. 

Dis Schule iat ein PolUikum (the school is a 
political institution) was a famous saying of the 
Jilmpross Maria Theresa. The war rcininded 
the Austrian Government of it. In the Czech 


provinces the Czechs hod gained a considerable 
influence over the Czech schools. These had 
bred Czech patriots, not Austrian subjects, A 
clmnge was necessary. “The imperatively 
necessary strengtlu'iiing of the State authority 
and of the military power is unthinkable without 
the movements hostile to the Hapshurg 
Monarchy being destroyed among the national i« 
and without their being educated in an 
Austrian spirit,” wrote Archduke Fimlerick ii? 
a memomndum dated September 25, 1915. 
Accordingly in Moravia alone 300 Czecli toachej’s 
were interned and most of the .school bonks used 
in the Cze(*h provinces were supprc'ssed, oven 
primers, so that reading and writing hail to he 
taught without thei n . I’he Deuische Sch uibnch - 
verlarf in Vienna was entriiste<J with the prepara- 
tion of proper handbooks. “ T am an Aus- 
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trian ” replaced such an objectionable sc^ntcnce 
as ” The Czechs are Slavs,” and ‘‘ Our Emperor 
is a Hapsburg ” was substitutetl for a phras<* in 
which the lion — ^wdu'ch, incidenfally, happens in 
be the national emblem f)f Bohemia — >\as 
descnbed as “ tlio king of the animal world ” 
Tho handbooks of (’zech national history 
were now provided with a frontispiece of the 
Imperial palace at Schonbrunn, and with tile 
Austrian Imperial Hymn on the opt)OHite 
page. Then followexl in word and picture the 
entire gallery of feeble -minded princes and half- 
witted peasants who constitute Austria’s special 
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claim to glory — not a word, of ooarso, about 
.John Kuss or Zizka, tho grim Czech fighter. 
Seventy yeai'H had passed since the fall of 
•Metternich, hut tlie spirit and mothofls of tho 
Austrian bureaucracy hiicl remained tho same 
nor Juid it lost any of its unconscious humour. 

Tlie Little Jlussians inhabiting East Galicia, 
the north-eastern counties of Hungary and 
parts of tho liukovina, were divided into two 
political camps, one might almost say into two 
nations. Whilst one branch considf^rod them- 
selves part of tho Russian nation, tho other 
deemed itself a completely separate nationality, 
arul in order to eliminate the compromising root 
of “ Hus ” from its name no longer called them- 
selves Kuthenians, or Little Russians, but 
irkrainians. it had always been an aim of 
Polish policy to break up the national unity of 
Russia — tlie establishment of the so-calle<l 
Uniat Church in White Russia and tho Ukraine 
in 1596 wfv<, in so far as tho Polish Government 
was concerned, a manoeuvre calculated to 
separate those Russians who wore then subject 
to Polish dominion from the main stock of the 
Russian nation. The fat;t that tho Ukrainian 
national movement, having grown strong in 
East Galicia, turned against the Poles with even 


greater bitterneas than the free Russians ever 
lia^l done — for now it was a movement of a 
subject race— cannot change anterior history. 
As the Central Powers, no le.ss than the Poles, 
wished for Russia’s disruption, they in turn 
began to favour and support the “‘Ukrainian ** 
movomeni ; and that it wtw possible to use it 
against tho Poles as well, was only a further 
advantage from tho German point of view. 
Tho Poles meantime, equally hostile to, and 
hated by, both these groups, tho Riissophile 
and the Ukrainian, were playing them off 
against each other, infusing a poison into East 
Galician politics which threatened Russia’s 
national life. 

On the outbreak of w.ir tho Ukrainian party 
organizations declared against Russia, demand- 
ing the separation of all Little Russian land 
frofn OrtMit Russia, whilst the leaders of tho 
Russian party, who were known to wish for a 
reunion with Russia, wero promptly arrested 
by tho Austro-Polish authorities. But on 
entering East Galicia the Russian Armies wore 
received with joy even by the so-called Ukrain- 
ian peasantry. Historical sophistry eouUl not 
kill in them the consciousaess of Russian 
national unity, and they, moreover, n>cognized 
tliat they could not free themselves from 
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AuHtrian and Polish doniinion in any other way 
than by nninion witti KuHsia. ^Kxasponilod by 
defeats, tho Austrian military aiitliorities 
wreaked their vengeance on tho tielptoss Little 
Russian population wherever they were able to 
roach it. 'Ulie following passag(?H from an Order 
issued to Staff olhcers and Post Comman<l<n*s 
well illustrates the methods adopted by the 
Austrian authorities 

L<’»nb<•^^^ Auj^ust 10, 1914. 

The ooiiMtablo.s fitill alway.s from luvrrow-iiiiiMltMl 

ideas {enyhfirzvjcn FrieAetiavorst^Mumjen) (5un<t«'rniiig 
making arrests and ihe U'io of arms. It still always 
happens that in cases of op«>n propaganda or even <»f 
woll-foundod suspicion of treason, reports are made, 
(.{uestions are asked or information is giv'ini, mostly for 
fear of i\'sponsibility or becatiso of the position held by 
1 hvj suspect. 

Oonstables ! Mark what I tell you, ami I say it to 
you for tho last time ! Wake up from your narrow- 
mindiHlness. Kroo yourselves from the cramping, jM'tty, 
limiting juridical considerations I TlK'n^ is now but 
<»no justice, the welfare of the Stati!!, and this you have 
to support with ail your strength, whether <»r not this 
is in accordance witit cranky, legal tomfoolery 1 . . . 
Mark it well, death to every traitor I 

In HOmo encounters Hiissophile jHuvsants and also 
prioHtH have betrayed tho position and strength of troops 
under ftro to the enemy. The constables were able to 
arrest ft few, but N<»nie of these esc«f»ed during the 
retreat when careful guarding was impossible. In tlursc 
■cftseH tho oonstables themselves ought to have* imme- 
diately executed tho traitors. In siniilar cases where 
treason is obvioas short shrift should be given, and no 
considorations applying in i>ea<!e time should b? eiiter- 
tainnd. 

(Signed) IIagaueh, 

Lieutenant -Colonel. 

Another Order nigned by the flame man fol- 
lowed on August 20. It recounted again acts 
of treafloii committed by the lattlc Russian 
population, and concluded as follows ; — 

No tnoasure is too severe against traitors. Nowadays 
there is no time for handing over these wnitches to mili- 
tary eourtfl. There is to be a short examination of the 
tKitiused and of witnesses, a short protocol is taken down, 
and the accused are shot as deterrent examples for the 
population. That is how it ought to be done if in one's 


iiwii coiiul ry one find-; om*sclf in a wtn'se posit inn than 
the enemy, ami ihu- alom* shall we lie able to defend 
ourselves against traitors. 

The third Onlor of (ho same date, sho!*(<*r and 
.still more tronc.luiiit, prcscriluvs th(^ iinitmdiato 
execution of “ anyone sitspisd of t roason in tho 
face of tho onomy ” (anfjPMichts des Frindas int 
jfdfir dc.s Vrrnits V^rddchlhjc knrz niederzu^ 
marhen), 

Simibvriy, in an Order datod Stanifllaii (Kant 
(Jalicia), AugiiHt 14, 1JM4, tho well -known 

Aufltro-Htingarian (uuntnandor, Ootioral Kovcaa, 
insisted on t ho rus'ossity of ( ho troops, in doalitig 
with tho Riiflsophilo population, “ilivosting 
thoiiLsolvos as soon as possiblo of pojico habits,** 
bocauso “ incliitat ion to lonioncy is Ikto por- 
foctly *inadinissiblo and a downright enmo 
against oik^'s own army ! *' 

Thoso Onlors <lid not romain a ib^ad lotior. 
They woro aj>plio(l iluriug tho ndriNd, and thoy 
wore applii'd still mon* whi'iiovor tho Austro- 
Hiuigarian troops r<*oooupiod l.iittlc Russian 
country. Tho following caso, roportod in tlio 
\'ionna ArffeURr-Zeifutif/, in Doiuunbor, 191H, 
may wrvo as oxaiuplo ; “ As to a fat h<*r I want 
to toll iny W’^oo to you in t hifl lottcr,*’ wrote in 
August, I9ir>, HombardiiT V". Ifandiuk, of the 
3nl Field Artilli*ry Hi^ginuuit, to tho deputy 
repn^flonting his constituency in tho Diet. His 
parentfl wero good irkrainians, and when tho 
^ar broko out and ho was called up they told 
him to be bravo and do his duty. Rut then ho 
Iward that his fat her w^as harigod and hifl mother 
had during tho past yoar boon dragged from one 
prison to another. Ho waw willing to figlit, 4>ut 
he was sorry for his jxior mother, who only once 
in every 24 hours got somo soup and boiled 
mai7,e. On inquiry it was found that his father, 
a village elder of Hliboka, had been executed 
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because he was a11eg(Ml to have said on the entry 
of Russian troops into the village on Septem- 
ber 12, 1914, “ Thank God that wo have lived to 
see the things for which we have waited long,’* 
and “ Now everything will be Russian, we shall 
be able to live.” But it was not by court- 
martial that Alexa Hondiuk was condemned, 
not even by a driun>head court-martial. He 
was conderimed to death by a corporal of the 
constabulary, Eugen Klappa, and the verdict 


trian Parliament, and of five associates of 
theirs. On August 23, 1915, a military court 
condemned all seven to death for high treason, 
though most of them had been in prison since 
the outbreak of the war and could not there 
fore have committed acts coming ^under the 
jurisdiction of that court* But then the argu- 
ment of the verdict passed in a.d. 1915 (a docu- 
ment extending over 49 folio pages) started 
with the words, “ About the year 1000,” and 
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was carried out by his orderly for a payment of 
five Austrian crowns (about 48.). The corporal, 
moreover, tulmitted having acted in the same 
way in three other cases. On further inquiry 
it was found that his action was justified by 
orders received from his superiors. It was thus 
t hat ” Central European culture ” fought 
against Tsarist barbarism. When on the breal^- 
<lown of the Russian revolutionary armies in 
July, 1917, the Austrians were once more 
arlvancing into East Galicia, the Vienna 
S()<!iaiist pai^er, the Arbeiter-Zeilung, published 
a leailing article under the significant heading, 
Ntcfu hdtujen ! (Do Not Hang !), 

The judicial trials were not much bettor. It 
will sxiffice to mention the trial of Markov and 
Kuryiovi^‘h, Russophile members of the Aus- 
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analysed the history of East Galicia since that 
date. 

The defeats sviffored in Galicia and Serbia in 
1914 killed German Austria’s original enthu- 
siasm for war. It was succeeded not by despair 
or grim determination, but by a cold, lifeless 
indifference. The Viennese watched what 
seemed to portend the impending destmction of 
the realm in leisured nonchalance, vacant-eyed, 
unconcerned. There was no regret for the lost 
4 >rovince 8 , no sympathy for the hdmeless 
refugees from Galicia who by tens of thousands 
wore crowding into Vienna, no faith in Austria’s 
cause and no confidence whatsoever in her 
Government and army. The total absence of 
positive qualities in the Austrian ruling classes 
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was brought out with an appalling clearnoss. 
But when the Germans broke the Russian front 
in Galicia, advanced into Poland and Lithuania 
and conquered Serbia, the story was told once 
more about Austria’s greatness, vitality and 
future. Hermann Bahr, a leading Vienna 
litterateur (to give one example from among 
many), expatiated on The Miracle of Austria : 
“ The greatest of all surprises of the war is that 
Austria, so frequently declared dead, is still 
alive, more so tlian ever. The most stupid of 
all the cant talked before the war was that con- 
cerning Austria’s coming disruption. It was 
assumed for certain that Austria’s nationalities 
wished to part and were kept together by 
external pressu^*e alone. . . . And now ? What 
a different picture ! All Austria is at one, in 
will and in its readiness for sacrifice. Gk^nnans, 
Slavs, and Magyars are brothers ; no more squab- 
bles, harmony everywhere — ^Austria exists once 
more ! It seems a miracle. Who would luvve be- 
lieved it ? 'And - the quasi-Socialisi, Dr. Karl 
Rennor,in the Socialist deiilytiheArbeiter-Zeituruj, 
echoed this same sentiment in quasi -scientific 
langviage : “ Austria-Hungary has proved its 
vital strength and thereby its right to existence.” 

If the German victories liad made Austria’s 
continued existence possible, internal victory 
and reconstruction were to make it Gennan. 
” The northern, eastern and southern irredenta 
in Austria and international repxiblicanism have 
been defeated,” wrote in December, 1915, I->r. 


Franz Klein, one of fho most prominont 
German Austrians, who w'as subsoqucntly to 
become Minister of Justice. ” An open and 
clcHir acknowledgment of true loyalty is to bc< 
demanded from all the citizc^ns and a renuncia 
t ion of all connexion w ith foreign countries. . . . 
’Archduke Frederick, in a secret memoran<lum 
dated September 25, 1915, explicitly demandcMl 
that “the organization of the Hapshurg Mon- 
Richy, of its States and provinces, be adapted to 
the results of the military campaign.” Admin- 
istration, schools and army were all describe»l 
as in need of drastic reform. But, however 
much Count St iirgkh’s Government liad tried to 
act in accordance with directions receivetl from 
the Army Commaiul, it had not succeeded iti 
satisfying its expectations. It was frankly 
described as incapable of carrying out the 
required changes. “ 1’he Government which 
bad not known how duly to appreciate the 
numerous signs that t<aidc‘ncies hostile to the 
State were germinating and growing rapidly in 
almost all provirices wdth a Slav or Italian 
""population, and which has proved incapable 
even in the decisive hour of succc^ssfully fighting 
the destructive consequences of these move- 
ments, will hardly be equal to the incomparably 
higher demands of the future.” * 

Ever since September, 1914, the Gorman 
Nationalist parties of Austria, gathered in the 
so-called German National Union {Deutscher 
Nationalverband), liad been at work preparing 
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their own programme for reconstruction — i.c. for 
t he Oermani/ation of Austria. Recourse seems 
to have been frequently had to Herr von 
"rschirschky, the German Ambassador at Vienna ; 
occasional conferences were hold with represen- 
tative meinbers of the German Heicdistag, and, 
as the leader of tlu? Austrian Pan-Gerrnans, 
Herr Pf. K. Wolf, admitterl in a speech at 
Teschen in March, 1917, lie and some other 
German Austrian leaclers went even so far as to 
submit their scheiues for Austria’s reconsl ruc- 
tion to tho Gorman Chancellor, Her von 
Hcthmann Hollweg, and other prominent 
(Jerman politicians. According to this account, 
the scheme was approved by “ authoritative 
circles ” in Berlin, with tho remark that tho 
alliance between Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, in order to be pow'erful, required in future 
strong and finn discipline within Austria 
7 nus 8 in Osterreich eine stranime und strenge Znchl 
koinmen). By the spring of 1915 the German 
national parties had drafted their list of pro- 
posals and demands atid communicated them 
to the leading German party of the Upper 
House, tho so-called VcrfasaxmgsparleAt to the 
Christian Socialists (the German Clericals) and 
to the Austrian Government itself. After the 


proposals had been discussed between the 
different parties a common programme was 
agreed upon, and its final draft was signed on 
September 28, 1915, by Dr. Gross, a German 
member from Moravia, for the German 
Nationalists ; Dr. Weisskirchner, tho^ Mayor of 
Vienna, for the Clericals ; and Dr. Fuchs for the 
Germans in the Upper House. A common 
memorandum was thereupon presented to the 
Austrian Premier, Count Stiirgkh, and also to 
the Common Austro-Hungarian ministora. But 
not a word about these developments was 
allowed to bo published. Parliament was not 
sitting, and an exceedingly severe censorship 
prevtmted even the German Austrian press from 
discussing delic*\te problems of internal policy. 
Like most of Austria’s history during the fii*st 
two years of the war, tho negotiations which 
now followed between the Austrian Cabinet, 
the Supreme Army Command, and the German 
parties had to nnnain shrouded in darkness. 

When on December 1, 1915, a change super- 
vened in the ministries of the Interior, of 
Finance and of Commerce, it was not con- 
sidered necessary in any way to* explain them to 
tho public. “ At present we are unable to 
an.swer the question why sufficient courtesy has 
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not been shown to the public to explain to them 
the reasons of these changes, be it at least in a 
few wf)rd8,’* wrote the le€kiing Vienna daily, the 
Netie Freie Prease, “and why event^si of such 
importance are allowed to pass without com- 
ment.” “ New ministers, but no new Cabinet 
.... The policy of the Cabinet i^tnains 
unchanged,” had been the official announce- 
ment. Still this was not a mere change of 
persons. The old ministers had all three been 
of the purely bureaucrat typo, men who had 
never considered it their duty, -and who had 
never been expected, to develop a policy of their 
own, but had taken their orders from the 
Court, the Ai’my Command or even the Hun- 
garian ClovcrnTnent. They had been in ofliioe 
since 1911, chiefs of the Civil Seivice rather than 
ministers of the West European typo. The 
new men were decidedly more prominent per- 
sonalities, especially the Minister of the In- 
terior, Prince Konrad zu Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst, a brotlier of Prince Gottfried, the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambas.sa<lor at Berlin. In social 
questions rather radical, he was an extreme 
centralist in internal politics and every inch an 
exponent of the Austrian Slaatsulee. !<'rom 
1888 to 1903 he had served in the political 
administration of diffc^rent Austrian |)r(»vinces, 
among others of Bohemia. In 190.3 he w^^s 
a])pointed Govornor of the Biikovina, and 
from 1904 to 1906 was Governor of Trieste^ 
where he excelled in fighting the Italian irre- 
ilenta. Appointed Prime Minister in April, 1906, 
ho resigned at the end of two months, perhaps 
the only Austrian Premier during the last 2J> 
years of her existence who was known to have 
resigned oii a que^stion of political principle. 
He then returned to the govern orshi]^ of Trieste 
and embarked on an even sharper, almost prt>- 
vocative anti-Italian policy- it was about 1910 
that General Conrad von Hdtzendorff, ixs ( ’hief of 
the Austro-Hungarian Goneraf Staff, was jiress- 
ing for immediate war against Italy. When in 
February, 1915, frantic attempts wtM'o made by 
the Central Powers to ke<^p Italy out of th<^ 
Prince Hohenlohe had to vacate his post and, 
although a man of about 50, took a commission 
in the army. It seems more tlian probable 
that the Supreme Army Command and General 
Conrad von Hotzendorff, who was once more at 
the head of the General Staff, hod chosen 
Hohenlohe for the work of recasting Austria’s 
internal policy and administration. The mean- 
ing of his appointment wa« nmdered still more 
*obvious by the choice he made of an assistant. 


On January 27, 1910, Baron von Handel, 
Governor of Upper Austria, w^os seconded to the 
Ministry of the Interior as Chief of the Ixjgis- 
lativG Department, “ to help in preparing the 
*Hfferent bills and reforms in the administration 
of the State rendered necessary by the evont/S 
of the war.” As !.he Xeuc Freie Presac pointed 
out, it was now for the first tiira^ oflicially 
stated that “the war afi<l the conditions 
created by mil it ai 3^ events nect'ssitattd internal 
reconstruction.” The ostentatious way in 
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which the annovineenK‘nt was made wav 
probably meant to pre|>are public o|>inion f<n 
far-reaching transformations. About the saiiu' 
time the first- measure of so-ealled “ reform ” 
was enactcul. In the last <lays of January, 
1916, Count Coudeiihove, the (governor of 
Bohemia, published an order exeluding the 
Czech languagi* from internal use in the Civil 
Service of the Cz(?eh provinces. One of the 
mo.st contentious language piobkans in Austria 
was thus arbitrarily settlt‘d in the German 
.sense. 

The changes in the Ministri(‘s of ("oininerce 
and Finance were not eonn(‘cte<l with internal 
reform, but with th(‘ coming negotiations for a 
new commercial tn^aty with Hungary (the so- 
called Auagleich, which, according to the 
Settlement of 1867, had to be renew'od every 10 
years) and for an ecorioi uie rapprochement with 
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Germany, “ The three now Ministers liave one 
thing in common,” wrote the Neue Freie Presae 
on December 1, 1015. “In the different phases 
of their careers all of t hem have formed numer- 
ous connections with Germany and her political 
and economic leaders.” The new courae to be 
r^teeied was to be German. 

In December, 1915, after the changes had 
l)eeji made in the Austrian Government, the 
joint programme of the German parties was 
passed for publication. It was part of the new 
movement for “ Central European Union,” 
of wliich Friedrich Naimiann was the chief 
proi)het. In the German programme of Sep- 
tember, 1915, one of the first {paragraphs ran 
as follows : “ The alliance with the German 

Kmpir(‘, which has proved of such gre^at \'alue 
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in the present hard times, must be adhered to. 
\\'e must accordingly aim at an intimate 
economic rapprocIiemerU between Austria- 
Hiingary and Germany, a commercial and tariff 
union wliich is to bo established gradually with 
due regard to economic develo{jment. Com- 
mercial treaties with other States are to be con- 
cluded in common with the German Empire.” 
The demand of the Gennan Nationalists for a 
constitutional union with the German Empire 
tluis suddenly took on the guise'— or rather 
ili^guise — of a quejitioii of economics. The 


blessings of Free IVade, or at least of freer trade, 
became obvious to case-hardened Protection- 
ists — ^but yet these blessings were discerned 
only in relation to Germany. About Novem- 
ber, 1915, the Neue Freie Preaae, notoriously 
in the service of Berlin, started a regular cam- 
paign in favour of a Central European Customs 
Union, part of the new German coursfi signalled 
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by the changes in the Cabinet. Old diplomats, 
late Cabinet Ministers, university professors — 
all wero mobilized to discourse on the question. 
By the end of the year Mil(^l-Europa acquire<i 
such prominence that the Christmas numbers 
of the leading Vienna papers published regular 
symposia on Central -European Union. How- 
ever much economic questions were kept to the 
fore, only to the blind could the cloven hoof 
of political considerations remain hidden. 
In the Neue Freie Presae Dr. Marchet, a late 
Austrian Minister of Education, having re- 
peated a certain amoimt of economic platitudes, 
openly blurted out that there was a connexion 
between tlie future relations of the Central 
Powers and the settlement of the nationality 
problem in Austria* . . . “ Austria will have 
to be formed into a centralized State, in which 
something higher is put above the different 
component parts. This is the idea of the Aus- 
trian State which . . . has to be enforced 
with energy. The connexion with the deve- 
lopment of our future relations to Germany 
is clear ; the idea of German culture precludes 
one-sided oppression, but demands that par- 
ticular interests be subordinated to the good 
and interest ot the whole ” — the national * 
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of the non-German nationalities to 
those of the German alliance. And again in 
the Cllristmas number of the Vienna ZeU, it 
was thus that Herr Ernst Bassermann, leader 
of the National Liberals in the German Reich- 
stag, pleaded warmly in favour of econbmic 
union : Sj^ecial importance seems to attach to 
the general political meaning of the matter. 
The nations expect ... as close a union as 
possible and have little understanding of formal 
difficulties. . . . There would be disappointment 
if after the war things were to remain what they 
were before. This is especially true of Austria- 
Hungary, where great things are expected from 
an economic union with the stronger German 
Kinpire.” 

How “ great *•* those “ expectations ** were 
in the commercial circles of Austria is best 
shown in tlie same issue of the Zeii by an 
article from Herr Gunther, director of the Aus- 
t rian Mining Union. 

Whon two great and equally strong parties join in au 
('oonoiiiio union, then thin may be of profit to both sides. 
lliU the weak cariiiot bear such community with the 
strong without succumbing, unless ho can gain by the 
community all the aclvatiiages wliich the strong one uses 
111 fighting other people. . . . We cannot, however, 
expect help from without, not even from the best friend, 
because economio union in itself does not bring any help, 
at. least not at first. It does not give us the advantage 
of low taxes, it does not reduce the freight on our railway 
fines, it does not bring us closer to the sea, and it doi»s 
not do away with quarrels which national antagonisms 
Slid a potty spirit have so often caused in the past. 
Wi- can expect help only from ourselves. . . , 

The closer economic union with the Oerinau Empire 
can be bought finally only at the cost <»f complete or 
partial sacrifice of our own production. . . . 


As Count Tisza put it in a speticli doliveixMl 
on January 4, 1916, in which he throw cold 
water on the wild political propaganda in 
favour of Central Europe, economic problems 
were discussed by three typt>8 of men — doc- 
trinaires, politicians, and pnictical business 
men, who ha\e to pay for the mistakes made 
by the other two ty[x^s. In Austria the 
politicians were most prominent of all. 

The union with (J(*rmany was to liiwe served 
as an excuse for Genii:ini/.ing Austria and as a 
safeguard for its remaining German once it 
had become so. It w»\s argucil that befoi*o 
Germany could commit herself to such a close 
alliance, Austria-Hungary luwi to be nuule fit 
to concliMlo it — bwfdnisHjdhig ; its dt'ttu- 
mination to atlhcr*' to the alliance was to l»o 
placed above all doubt, whicli couhi be <l<mo 
in no other way than by establisliing ati abso* 
lute German i)redi>minance witliiu Austria. 
On the other hand, through such an alliance 
Germany would have aequin'd an interest in 
upholding the new distribution of pow«*r 
within Austria. In au interview givc'n to the 
Nene Freie Presse in .lune, 1918, tht‘ German 
Vice-Chancellor, Herr von Payer, openly liinteil 
at the salutary cdlVcts of such a “ de(q)eiic<l ” 
alliance: “Many a worry can l>e saved to 
Austria-Hungary, which is frecpieutly lorn hy 
its internal national struggles, if it is known 
that a faithful ally stands hy it, inten^sted in 
its existenco as a St ilo and in its welfare.” 

“ Th(* changes u liieh Jiav'o liecn fouial 
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necessary shall be matie in the constitution, 
as also cliatigos in the standing orders of 
Parliament ** was another paragraph of th(» 
Austrian-German programme of September 
1915. “ For the Gk'rmans in Austria the 

{position has to be secured which the interests 
of the States demand. . . . German is to be 
made the official language to an extent fully 
satisfying the noed^ of the State and of a 
propt^rly organized utlministration. The cen- 
tral administration is to bo reformed and the 
provincial autonomy is to be developed. The 
German character of the German provinces 
and districts {Ldyuhr tind Landeslcih), and 
especially of the Imperial capital Vienna, 
must be safeguarded.” In the tliirteenth 
month of the war not a word was said by thf^ 
Parliamentary representatives of the Gorman 
Nationalists and Clericals about the ne(?d of 
Biiinmoning Parliament, which had not met 
since March, 1914. In fi\ct, they did not 
want it to meet. Had the Government wished 
to summon it they would have tried to prevent 
sucli a ” premature ” reassembling. Those 
unacquainted with the political jargon of 
German Austria would have hartlly guessed 


what an abundance of schemes lay hidden 
below the elaborately dark phraseology of the 
German -Austrian programme. * 

“ Necessary changes ” wero to be made in 
the constitution. What were they ? Galicia, 
and possibly also Dalmatia, outlying provinces 
which contained no German minorijfies and in 
which, therefore, the German nationalists had 
but. a secondary intere^st, were to have been 
excluded from the Au.strian Parliament, so that 
a decisive majority could have been secured in 
it for the Germans as against tho Czechs, .Tugo- 
Slavs and Italians. Then at last would the 
(iermans liavo been able to introduce the same 
degree of discipline in Austria which tiio 
Magyai'S enforced against their subject nation- 
alities in Hungary. The exclusion of Galicia 
could have boon most easily carried out by 
joining it up to Russian Poland — i,e,, through 
the so-called Austrian solution of the Polish 
Question. For this reason the Gorman national 
parties of Austria supported the scheme. 

Whilst tliero was a possibility of the Germans 
finding themselves in a minority in tho Austrian 
Parliamont, r.f/., by tho Polos crotlsing over 
to the Slav side, they wore averse from changing 
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(he standing orders of the Austrian Parliament, 
which rendered effective obstruction possible, 
[t was the German Nationalists who in 1807 
hati for the first time successfully defied the 
rule of the majority and killed Parliamentary 
life and gogernmont in Austria. liut holding 
tiiost of the posts at Court, in tho lii^h bureau- 
(Tacy, and in the Army Command they [)referre<l 
unparliamentary govorument to tho possiliility 
of a Parliamentary Slav government. Still 
had the Galician members been reniov'od from 
the Vienna Parliament and a Oerinaii majority 
boon established in it, it would have been to 
(heir interest to curb the power of minorities 
and even to deprive them of legitimate rights. 
That is why a oharigo in the standing orders of 
Parliament was to have folt^wol on the 
“ necessary changes *’ in tho constitution. 

The demand for making Gorman the ofticial 
language did not envisage excliisivoly sesthetic 
considerations of harmony and uniformity 
within the State, but was essentially to the 
interests of the job-hunting Gorman Nationalist 
Intdlujenisla. Powerful in the central ofTiees, 
they were unable to monopolize the smaller 
posts in the non-Gen naji provinces as long as 
the use of the vernacular was admitted, which 
the Gormans were too proud or too lazy to 
learn. 

Once Austria’s central Parliament was Ger- 
manized, it would have been easiest to Gennanizo 
the country by a centralization of the Govwn- 
mont and by limiting (ho powers of local non- 
German majorities. '^Fhis, however, could not 
have been, done because of a family feud in the 
German camp — tlie German Clericals who were 
<lorninant in tho J)iets of the backward Alpine 
|)rovinc©s looked upon local autonomy as a 
bulwark against any possible anti-t'Ierical 
majority in tho central Parliament. The Ger- 
man interests in the provinces liad therefore to 
be covered by the peculiar sentence demanding 
that the Gorman character of the “ German 
provinces and districts ” should bo seoured. 
Gould anything have sounded more reasonable* ? 
But its meaning was this ; that in provinces 
where the Germans forme<l a majority (ho 
complete dominion of the majority shoukl be 
established ; in provinces where the Gormans 
fonned a minority tho German distric(»s should 
be exempted from the rule of the non-(jrernian 
majority. When in 1918, after the final col- 
hipse of Russia, an Indian smnmor came for 
t he Germans in Austria, this principle was put 
into practice ; by au Imperial Order of May 19, 
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1918, (ho <listri(;(s of Bohemia inhabited by 
the G(?rman minori(.y were separated from those 
inhabited by the Czech majority, but in Styria 
ajid Garinthia. where the Slovenes were in a 
minority against tho (Jermans, a similar divi* 
sioii was declared “ inadniissihle because of tho 
conditions of settlement.” 

Of the reforms demanded by the Gorman 
parties none could hav^e been carried tlirougii 
J’arliament. Galicia (‘ould not have boon 
excluded because) changes in tho constitution 
required a two-thirds majority, wliich tho 
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Geniiftris together with the Poles did not 
Hess, especially as the German Socialists could 
not liavo been relied upon. But with the con- 
st itution iinchangod it would not have been safe 
to change the standing orders of Parliament. 
And under the old standing orders even those 
legislative j^roposals wliich required merely a 
simple majority could not have been carried. 
Moreover, the Poles, as long as they remained 
part of Austria, had an intei'est in preventing 
a crushing defeat and the final muzzling of the 
Gzeehs, otherwise they wo\d<l have lost their 
value as an ally to the Austrian Gertnans, just 
as the German Austrians liad to keep the 
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(•alician Ukrainians alive in order to hav'e a 
check on the Poles. 

What the German Nationalists needed was 
ai strong Austrian Government, prt^pared to 
carry out the <lesired coup (V^tat in their favour 
i|) t}»e man nop they de.sired. But the Govern- 
ment, Jed by the Supreme Aniiy CoiYimand, 
though no less keen to crush the rebellious 
subject nationalities, mw its ideal in a central- 
ized Great- Austrian State, not in a small 


Germanized Austria. In one direction ambi- 
tions went farther than those of tfie CJer- 
mans. In his memorandum of Septom- 
ber 26, 1916, Archduke Frederick had de- 
manded a change in the organization of the 
Hapaburg Monarchy^ not of Austrir« alone, and 
had mentioned its States t not merely its pro- 



ANOTHBR WOODEN FIGURE FOR 
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vinces. In other words, he did not stop short 
of Hungary and the Settlement of 1807. 
Austria-Hungary was no longer to be eine 
iMonarchie auf Kiindigung — an Empire wliicli. 
could bo tonninated by giving notice — as 
embittered centralists described it because 
under the Settlement it was necessary to renew' 
the agreement with Hungary every 10 years. 
And as far os the mere question of extending 
the Auaghich (economic agreement wdth Hun- 
gary) over longer periocls was concerned, tht‘ 
Groat- Austrians had the support of the German 
Nationalists. Here again the scheme of Mittel- 
Europa supplied a convenient excuse forchange — 
beforeaclose commercial alliance could have been 
concluded with Germany the mutual relations 
of the twa.) States of the Hapsbiirg Monarch^y 
would have had to 1^ placed on a more perma * 
nont basis. As the Germ an -Austrian historian, 
Herr Fried jung, put it in an article published in 
the Vosaische ZcHung on March (>, 1916, thef (‘ 
had been a <lifference of opinion wdth regard to 
Central -European union between the Austrian 
and the Hungarian Governments. “ The Aus- 
trian Cabinet was immediately prepared !•» 
negotiate for a commercial treaty with Gennany 
extending over a long j^eriod of years : among 
other considerations it w^as moved by the fact 
that thereby the commercial and political 
reflations between Austria and Hungary wowld 
be placed on a permanent basis. Thip wouki 
be an advantage of very considerable import - 
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snoe for the Monarchy. A different view 
was taken by the Hungarian Cabinet. . . 

The Magyars were a nation of nine millions, 
one of the smallest nationalities in Eiurope. 
Nevertheless their power in Central Europe 
was second to that of Germany alone. The 
Magyar State in which their dominion extended 
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over a non-Magyar population more numerous 
than they themselves, the Aunt ro-Hungai ian S(jt- 
tlement of 18G7 which made them a dominant, 
factor in the Hapsburg Monarchy, and th(^ 
German alliance of 1879 through which they 
became the partner of the .strongest Empiri? 
on the European Continent, were wheels and 
levers in a most marvellous political machine 
which enhanced enormously the strcngtli of 
the Magyar nation. The slightest dislocation 
could have destroyed its uorking pou’(‘r 
Count Tisza, the Calvinist Ironside, knew it 
as no other Magyar of his day seems to havi* 
known — ^he watched developments w^ith a dect> 
understanding of the governing forces and of 
the unavoidable issues, and he watchc<l men 
with a grim sense of humour. 

Hungary had to be sovereign and inde]>»*ii- 
dent, because thus alone could the Magy ars 
maintain their full power over the subj(?ct races. 
A Hapsburg Empire, a Oesamrntmonarrfne, 
raised above the Hungarian State, would have 
enabled the Vienna Court to play out the 
subject races against the Magyars and in tim«? 
to break the Magyar power. A connexion 
with Austria, if kept witliin the limits of a 
constitutional alliance as formed in 1867, y\as 


necessary to the Mag>’’ai*s because, without 
Austria, Himgary would not have been a Gii'at 
Power. Moreover, Himgary contained the 
torn-off limbs of several nations of which 
Austria held other parts. New life was not to 
arise in the Czech, Jugo-Slav or Ukrainian 
provinces of Austria or they might have beconu' 
centres of action against Hungary. 'I'lu' 
Mag^’^ars thereforei ivislunl to .see th<' Germans 
dominant in Austria, but only up to a certain 
point. The conflict b(‘tw(H>ii 'the Austrian 
Germans and their subject races was in turn 
useful to the Magyars bi'causo it wcakone<l 
Austria and secured a pr»*dominant |)osition 
within the union to the strongly centralist. 
Magyar State. The German alliance was iicci's- 
sary to the Magyars, for ITungary. having been 
made a prison-houses for otluM* nationalities, was 
bound to rt'inain a Ix'sicged fortress. Hut 
Austria wa.s not to bo inergr*d into Germany lu- 
the Magyars would have got for luaghboiii* a 
united empire of eighty millions insti'iid of a 
mongrel State only slightly superior in miinbiMs 
to Hungary. The war-aim of tho Magyars was to 
defeat Russia, Serbia aiul Rumania, to gain 
strategic advantages against those States, but 



DR. VON SPnZMULLHR. 

A leading member of ihe Cabinet* of Count 
StUrgkh and Count Clam-Martinic. 

not to annex any extensive new ten itories. I Ins 
might hnve sui(. <l the Uupshings, hut Hnngnry 
rts a Miigyuf lm|H-rinlisl State was siilnrnte,|. 
if not over-siiUiiiite.l, wilti foreign el.nne„ls. 
A defottl, of the (‘entrul Powers was lertftin to 
mark tho end of H.ingmian ImperiHlism. hut 
,in excessive victory of (JenniMty, fin<l -till 
nuw of tho contrnlist Anstrittn Army ('om- 
mnnd, .dso threfttened the M.»g>'nr« with serious 
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<ianger8. What they wantcui was a glorified 
aUitus quo ante bellum safeguarded by the defeat 
of their eiiemios. 

Throughout the war a silent struggle pro- 
ceeded between Count Tisza on the one hand 
ari<l Archduke Frederick, Connul von Hdtzen- 
<lorff and the military Camarilla on the other. 
The position of a iinite^l Army Command for 
two separate sovereign States and collaborating, 
with two in<lependent Covernments \^'as anyhow 
anonittlonM. It was still more difficult to work, 
as memories of lost power aVul the desire for 
re-establishing it haunted the Austrian military 
commanders. 

On January 1, 1915, Count Tisza spoke as 
follows alluding to the firmness and vigour 
which tlie Magyars had shown during the war : 
“ Hitherto we used to answer those who trieil 
to rob the Magyar nation of its position of 
ecpiality as against Austria tliat before 1807 
centralism ha<J brought the Monarchy to the 
verge of ruin, from which the Magyar nation 
saved it . But now we have proved in a positive 
manner the value which this nation presents 
for the Monarchy once it has rt;gainc<l its 
independence.” 

He returned to the subject in his New Year 
address of 1916 : - 

Ah 5ir AH AiiKt ria is ooiK^^rnod, in it not to be hoped 
that thi.s war has done away with everything which 
has invariably im{>eded harmoniouH cooperation for 
<nnnmon ainiR ? For three-aiid-a-half centuries the 
Monarchy tinkered with the didicult problem of how 
tho full force of the Hungarian nation could be mode 
serviceable to its own purjjo.ses os a Great Power. , . . 


The attempt was morlo to .nnbjiigate thin nation to a 
centralist Krnpim raised on the ruins of our national 
independence, but never as long as a Magyar lives shall 
we allow ourselves to be pressed into such a formation. 

And then, timiing to the Austrian Gennans, 
he continued : - 

. . . The national policy of Hungary is always willing 
to ouo(>Qrate in the strengthening and tho inner con- 
solidation of the Austrian State, if for no other reason, 
because it is also our vital interest that the Austrian 
State ho strong and capable of action. Also in our own 
interoMt we must strengthen the eontripetal forces over 
there, as against the foros of disruptiun. . . . The 
Hungarian nation has tried in the post to fulfil this 
mission. And in the past complete siioooss was lacking. 
The reason of that was that Austrian patriotism ha<l not 
known as yet how to free itself from the old ideas and 
ambitions of a State including both Austria and Hungary 
{Oesamtreichstendenzpn und Gemmtreichsbestrehungen ). 

On January 6, 1916, ho delivered one more 
warning to the Austrian centralists that he 
was watching them : ** Whoever does not 

want to play the game of tho o.strieh cannot 
but see that such currents have existed and still 
exist in Austria.” 

Ih) never neglected an opportunity of defy- 
ing and defeating the Austrian centralists* 
In January, 1915, he succeeded in replacing 
Count Bcrohtold, tlie Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, by his own nomineo, Baron Burian. 
With Germany he negotiated about military 
matters directly, above tho heads of the Aus- 
trian coimnanders. In repeated conferences he 
taught the Germau-Austrian politicians the 
principles of Magyar statesmanship. These 
yeai*s of struggle and danger convinoed Count 
Tisza of the need to withdraw the military 
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foroea of Hiingary from under the common 
command and to fonn them into an indepen- 
dent* Hungarian Army — ^in 1918 the Vienna 
Court and Supreme Army CommarKl conceded 
the demand in principle. Nor waa Count 
Tisza prepared to surrender any part of Hun- 
gary’s iJyonstitutional, military or economic 
independence to the Central Europc'an Union 
any more than to the Hapsburg Monarchy. 

The negotiations for Central European union, 
diflicult as they were, were still further com- 
plicated by being linked up with the Polish 
Question. The Hapsburgs might have given 
in to the German demand for Central Euro|x*an 
union at the price of Germany’s admitting the 
union of Russian Poland with Galicia as a third 
kingdom under their sceptre. It has boon 
alleged that in the summer of 1915 Austria- 
Hungary might have obtained Germany’s con- 
sent to such a scheme, but that the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Raron 
Burian, under Count Tis/a’s influence, <h?- 
liborately nt^glected to do so. Whether or not 
this allegation was trius it is certain that Tisza, 



COUNT JULIUS ANDRASSY 
(on left)t Auftro-Hun|tri»n Foreiin Minister, 1918. 


alone among the Magyar statosmen* was at 
that time opposed to the scheme, and that it 
took him a long time to get reconciled to it— 
even then he never more than tolerated it. He 
never publicly explained his reasons. He may 
have eoiisidert'd the economic and military 
concessions to be mode to Germany an excessive 
price. He may have feart'd that the inclusion 
of Poland in the Hapsburg Monarchy would 
have upset the basis of its foreign policy with 



COUNT STK1*HKN TISZA. 

Hunftarian Prime Minister, 1913-1917. 

regard to Gi'rinauy an<i Russia mji ji|)pr(*heu 
sion shared by the li'ading statesuu'u of Ger- 
many; that tlu^ iuelusioii of a largo agricul 
tiiral eouiit ry such as Poland might have injured 
the inler(‘sts of the Magyar big landowners 
whom he represent i*d : lastly, that in the 
trialist eoinbination Ifnngary might not have 
been able to preserve that prodominanee which 
it had established over Austria uiah r the Dual 
System. 

GtTinany’s ojjposition to the Austrian sehemr^ 
hanlened as time went on. She would have 
liked best either to hand baek Poland to 
Ru.ssia at the price of sc‘parate peace or, failing 
this, to partition it with Austria. In December, 
1915 , the division of the count ry into a (»ennan 
and an Austrian sphere of oceui)ation, which up 
to then had been covered by the couce[)tion of 
tho spheres of their respfxtivt^ Army Com- 
mauds, was put on a more regular basis. 
Simultaneously, howeviT, Germany officj^ily 
abandoned the idea of partitioning Russian 
Poland. In an answer to a memorandum pro- 
sented by Baron Burian, Herr von Bothmann 
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Hollweg wrote fts follows ; ** ybur Excellency 
has brought forward a luiinber of arguments 
winch deinonHirat^ that to partition Kussian 
Poland between our States would be against 
their interests even during the continuance of 
the war, and after the war would give rise to 
constant trouble, and would involve a serious 
clanger to our eastern frontiers. I therefore 
waive that idea,” Then, a few more atteini^ts 
at getting Krissia to conclude separate peace 
Juiving failed, Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, in 
his speech of April 6, 1916, publicly commit tod 
liiinself to the statement that GU^rinany would 
never of her free will surrender Poland to 
R I iss i a. This declaration, precludi ng the second 
of the two alternative schemes hitherto 
ascribed to Germany, greatly raised the hopes 
of the champions of the Auatrian solution. On 
April 23 Count Julius Andrassy, the most 
prornineut among them, who had repeatedly 
spoken and written in support of it, published 
two more articles on it, one in the Ne?/£ Freie 
Prease, the other in the Frankfurter Zeitung. 
Buriaii, who by that time was working strongly 


in favour of it, hiuried to Berlin, convinced thm 
he would now be able to clinch the matter* Hh 
failed completely. Germany could affofd to 
go slow in settling the Polish question. It 
seems likely that the idea of setting up Russian 
Poland as a separate State under a joint 
Austro-German protectorate was already con- 
sidered in Berlin. 

Austria’s fresh defeats in the summer of 1916 
and the entry of Rumania into the war ren- 
dered her absolutely dependent on Germany. 

It has been alleged that, with a view to black- 
mail, Germany delayed sending troops into 
Transylvania, and did not do so until she had 
extorted the consent of the Hapsbnrgs to her 
own Polish scheme. At the end of October, 
1916, certain Warsaw politicians were invited 
to Berlin and Viemia officially to present the 
wishes of the Poles to the Central Powers, and 
on Novemljer 5 a joint manifesto of the two 
Emi^rors was published promising that the 
Polish territories conquered from Russia would 
be formed into ” an independent State with a 
hereditary monarch and a constitutional form of 



A GROUP OF POLISH POLITICIANS 

l.eft to ri|{ht, Guitav Simon (League of the Poliah State), Professor Parozewski (Centre Party), 
Count Adam Ronikier (Centre), Marian Zbrowski (National). Count Ronikier was a member of thd 
delegation which want to Vienna and Berlin in Ootobar^ 1916* 
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govornmoiit.** Its frontiers were not defined 
as yot, but its future dependence was clearly 
marked. “ In tlie union with tlie two allied 
Powers, the new Eangdom will find the guaran* 
tees which it needs for the free development of 
its forces.” 

By this settlement of the Polish question the 
(lermans had intended finally to close the door 
on the Austrian solution and also to estrange 
the Poles from the Ilapsbnrgs. For Galicia, if 
it remained an integral part of Austria aftc'r a 
kingdom of Poland had come into being, would 
have become for tlie Poles a terra ^rredenfa 
like the Polish provinces of Prussia. TJio 
Hapsburgs would have been in the same boat 
with the Hohenzollerns. With a view to foiling 
t ho Gorman scheme, the ruling circles in Vienna 
decided, simultaneously witli the proclamation 
of the new Kingdom of Poland, to address an 
Imperial rescnpt to the Austrian Premier 
itistructing him to prepare proposals for a 
wide enlargement of Galician autonomy. By 
<lcereeing a semi-independent Galicio, the Haps- 
hurgs signified that even now they did not insist 
on the Galician Polos being subjects of a central- 
ized foreign State. Moreover, a semi-indepen- 
' lent Galicia side by side with the new somi-inde- 
|)endent Polish State was boimd to render the 
< levnan settlement untenable. Austria counted 
on it, that the movement in favour of union. 


which was bound to twiso in those two parts or 
Poland, would revive the Austrian solution. 

The autonomy of Galicia further promised 
to establish the desired Gorman majority in 
the Aastrian Parliament, and this, of course, 
was another reason for the r(\script concerning 
enlarged aTitonomy for Galicia. But whilst 
those preparations wc'ro being made, the period 
of autocratic rule under which alone the trans- 
formation of Austria could have b('en effectively 
carried out, was fast apjiroacliiiig its end 

In the autumn of 1910 a strong movement 
in favoiir of reassembling Parliament 
itself felt in Austria. Some of the leading 
politicians counted on Parliament to provirlr^ a 
safety-valve for the growing (lissatislaetion 
in the days of defeat. Th<i manufaeturei-s 
and business men wished it to moot, because 
they were afraid that the now ee»3nomic settle- 
ment, the Ansgleich, which was at that time 
negotiated with Hungary, if enacted without re- 
ference to Parliament, would bo even more 
disadvantageous to Austria than it usually 
was. According to the Settlement in 181)7 
Himgary had a right to demand that tlie 
Amgleich should be enacted in a constitu- 
tional manner. If the Austrian Govern > 
ment proposed to do so without Parliament 
it would have had to pay for it to the Magyars 
in now concessions. The actual details of the 
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new agreement, of which the outlines were 
settled whilst Count Stiirgkh’s Government 
held ofiice in Austria, were never published, 
but it was known that it was to have run 
for 20 instead of 10 years, so as to enable 
Austria-Hungary to negotiate an economic 
rapprochement with Germany ; that the 
agrarian tariffs were to have been further 
raised — which would have meant further taxa- 
tion of the Austrian industrial population for 
the advantage of the Hungarian landownei’s, 
— and that the financial arrangements concern- 
ing common expenses, which had always been 
unfair to Austria, were to have been changed 


still more to her disadvantage. Count Sthrgkh, 
th^^ustrian Premier, declared on one occasion 
that ** considering the importance wfiich at- 
taches to continuing the .Auagleich between 
Austria and Hungary, it docs not matter 
whether the Ausgleich, as expressed in figures, 
results to one side or the other in a profit of a 
few millions a year. The war has proved the 
bigger imponderable value of the Atiagleich^ 
and has through it established the international 
importance of the Monarchy for all future time.” 
Still the Austrian business men, who were to 
have footed the bill, did not look upon new 
economic concessions with the same equanimity, 
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aiul for tho first time were calling out for 
Parliament. Lastly, Count Tisza's opponents, 
who were powerless against him in the Hungar- 
ian Parliament, elamourecl for a meeting of 
the so 'Called Delegations, the ' c*ornmitt(‘es of 
the AuHtriaii and tho Hungarian Parliaments 
wJjich had to deal witli joint affairs ; they 
wished to attack Tisza's nominee, Hurian. Tfie 
Hiingariaii Parliament had ch'arly a riglit (n 
demand tliat tho commissions in charge, of 
foreign affairs should me(‘t, but those could 
not have met without the Austrian Parliament 
being summoned. Failing their reassembling, 
the Hungarian Parliament demanded that the 
Joint Foreign Minister should ap|>ear b(‘fon' 
it, and Tisza was prepared to accede to that 



COUNT APPONYI, 

A leader of the Hungarian ** Opposition.’* 

<ieman<l. 13ut this would have been yet a 
further encroachment by the Hungarian Parlia- 
ment on joint affairs and y(?t a fvirther step 
towards completing Hungary’s imkrpendencc. 
Another link would have snapptH.i between the 
two parts of the Hapsburg Monarchy. It was 
this danger wliich mode the greatest impression 
on the Austrian centralist circles, even on the 
autocratic Supreme Army Command. In Oc- 
tober pennission was given openly to <liseiiMs 
the question of reassembling tho Austrian 
Parliament. On October 22 the Pi‘esident 
of the Lower House, it German Nationalist 
who had hitherto complae(^ntly watched its 
eclipse, wjis to liavc met th<? Iciulers of fh« 


different parties in a eonlenmcc. Rut it ww 
in a diffeif^iit way tliat tla* unparliamentary 
* A’n Sfurf/kh^" >vas destined to come to 
an end. 

On Oetob«*r 21 Count Stiirgkh was shot by 
Dr. hritvlrieh Adler, the son of the distiii' 



DR. VICTOR ADI.ER, 

Socialist Leader ; afterwards First Foreiftn Minister 
of the (ierman-Austrian Republic. 

guished SiS'lalist li‘adci’, mid siibKe(|ucntIy 
lirst Koresgn MinisliM* (»f tin* C Icinimi-.Xiistrimi 
Hi'public, Dr. \’ict<»r Adler. The »leed was a 
passionale protest against the eruelly and 
tyranny which the autoenUie Austrian Govern- 
inent had exereistMl during the past two years 
of war and against the indifTerenet* and ei). 
wardicc with which the p<*oplo had tolerated 
it. The shot was against the system, rathiT 
than against Count Stiirgkh’.s [mthou. For 
this hod hecii altogether' insignificant. Nol 
e\Veii the “ Liberal Austrian Pn'ss, however 
niK'tuoiis it was in its usual manner, found it 
jxissible to mourn Count Sliirgkh as a stab's- 
man. “ ’I’he life of individual ineri,” wrote tlie 
Nem Frele Presse^ “ (umrits for less in t hese flays 
of serious changes than in ])ea<c time. W<f 
must advance, and, now that liistoric Uisks 
await us, must not look back aft<?r those whoLi 
fate .scatt'Crs at tlie side of the nnid.* Certainly 
a remarkable obituary notice for the man who 
harl been Austria’s Premier at tlic outbreak 
of tho war and during the tirst 27 months of 

-4 
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it.s iliiral ioji ! “ iSinco the outbreak of tho war 

the aet ivity of Coimi Stiirgkh an<l liis Cabiiiot-,” 
said another article in the sanu^ pajjer, “has 
come io )h* jaindy adniinist rativ(^ TJio gr<‘at 
|)olitic5{il (events <h‘vel()j) els^iwliere.*’ “ Anotlior 
Pr(*ini('r will eoine,” was a fnrtlu^r priceless 
remark of tlie Xene Freie. Presse. 

On Nov(*ml)(*r 21, exactly a. inontli after 
Count Stiirgkli's assassination, followed the 


cleath of lh(‘ I0m])erf)r Francis ,hvs.*pli. Dur- 
ing the last months of his life he had hanlly 
l)la ye<l any eonsiderabk^ part in the government 
of liis 3ro!iarch,> ; the I’omoval of the old Km- 
ptTor and the Prime Minister was important 
only in so far as it opcaied tlu' way for the ne/\N' 
men u])on wliom it would fall to deal with the 
problems wliieh the new. the revolutioaaiy, 
period of the war was going to uiu'oii. 
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1^] FFo rt B erlin’s Escape. 

I N Cliapter CLVl I. the story of the ( Jeniimi 
air raids on Great l^ritain was brouficht 
down to Noxeinber 28, 1916, wlien for 
‘ tho first time a German aeroplane droppe 1 
bombs on London ; and it was asked vvhef ln*r 
this incident, coupled with the fact that by 
fhat date an incendiary bullet had been in- 
vented which conld be, anti was, used with dire 
ofTect for tlie destruction of Zeppelins, presagetl 
th(? abandonment of the lighter than air machine 
in favour of the aeroplane. Tiie <*verit provetl 
that though aeroplanes wen> rt'sorted to in ev<‘r- 
iiKTeasing numViers, the use of airships eontinued 
nearly to the timi' when air raids on England 
came to an entl. 

The first Zeppt'lin raid in 1917 was inatle on 
March 16-17, when some airships passed o\ er 
Kent and Siis.sex ; but in spite of the usual 
grandiloquence of the GtTiuan ollieial aeeounl, 
which stated that bombs had been sueeessfully 
dropped on London, there was no ease t)f 
pefsonal death or injury urul practically no 
damage was done. The next airsliip rai<l 
happened on May 2.‘1 24, and was of hut littk* 
more consequence. Pour or H\’e nirshif)-; 
wandered, apparently ratliM' ai»n!^^>sly, o\cr 
a considerable area of Norfolk. SutT«)lk an« I Essex 
anil dropped both explosive and incendiary 
bombs ; but only one man was killed and the 
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dainag(‘ was insignificant, though the (Jennan 
account spoke of successful attacks r»n tlic 
fortified places of Southern Pngland 
London, SheiTiiess, Ifarwieh and .Norwieh.” 

A month afterwards, mi .bine 14, 1.4*1 was shot 
down in the North Sim off \’|jehi.Md, and in 
the early hours of .bine 17, iMiotlier raid was 
earrifnl out which was more serious than those 
just (k*seri])e< 1, though only tuu airships act ually 
crossed tin* eoast. Om* of these made its 
app**aranee o\f‘r Sulfolk alioiit 2. .’ID a.m., and 
for neai ly I hree i|uarti rs of uii hour was sub- 
jected to hens \' gun fire. Pinally amoplane 
affaek l>r«}ught it df)\Mi in flames mimu* The- 
hertoii. 'Two pilofs, (’apt. Saun<lhy and Lieiit. 
Watkins, elMimed the honour of tin's feat. 
'Pile ai'eouiit of the latter was as follow's : 

I WAS n»M l>y .Mid'u- Haigniv** ifuan was a Zeppelin 
ill ihe vi<-inily “f liurwirli, aii<i I whs onieretl In up 
oil II. E. 12, Cttia. I climlnsi (o 8, Odd feet over the 
Aerodroine. then .-lnn'k oft in the direct i<iii of 4{Arwi<-fi. 
still eliiiiKiinK'. When At ll.aoh feet over MHrwi« h I sjiw 
I he A..\. guns firing and .-everal .siarchlighf s pointing 
loward.s the sunie spot. A ininutt* later I olis^Tveil 
the Z *ppelin aleait 2,aao feet above me. Aft- r olirril ing 
ahoiit .Idtl feet, I fired onednini inloif.s taiJ, but it took 
no eft ef. I then olimb<‘(l to foot, ami fired 

a:n»lliei drum into its tail without any tjfleef. J then 
deeided lo wiiit tiiUil 1 >VA at elose range b»fforo firing^ 
another drum. I tlien e|iinb«M| steiulily until I ri.aehed 
I.'I,20a ferf, and was then about oiXt feet under tlie 
Zepp'liii. 1 tired three short biir-ls <,f libout seven 
round.s and then the remainder of the dnmi ; the Zep 




THK WRECK OF ZEPPELIN L48, BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES IN SUFFOLK. 


burst into finmn.*-; at tho tail, the firo running along both 
sido-'. Tho wholo Zoppelin (jaught llro and foil burning. 

rractioally tho only dahiagjo done in con- 
nexion with tho visit of this airship, L48, was 
to itself and its crew. Three of the latter, 
however, eseaix'd alive ; of the remaining 14 
five were killed by foiling and nine by burning. 
Hut tho (•ast3 was different with tho other 
airship which crossed tho north-east coast 
of Kent about 2 a.in. Tho official comnm- 
niffue credited it with droppirtg six bombs, 
and these were responsible for an enormous 
amount of broken glass as well as for tho 
deunolition of two rows of ec)ttages. Two men 
and one woman were killed, and there were 
10 cases of injury. 

On tho morning of August 21 , when a Zeppelin 
was destroyed by British light naval forces 
opc^rating off Jutland, a squadron of airships 
appeared off tlio Yorkshire coast and attacked 
the mouth of the Humber. Only one, or at 
most t wo, of thtun, however, ventured to come 
overland. At three small \dllag(>H near the coast 
12 high €»xploHivc and 13 incendiary bombs 
wor(3 dropp(3d, a chapel was wreckeii, some 
houses were damaged, and one man was in- 
jured. The Oerman aceoimt, however, claimed 
that bombs were “lavishly dri)f)ped ” on our 
(vntpost vessels (it wtis officially denied that any 
of llu'so was damaged), that good incendiary 
and destructive effects were observed from 
larg(' fpiantities of expl(»sivt's dropped on Hull, 


and that bombs were discharged on Lincoln 
and also on brightly illuminateLi factories and 
sheds on the south bank of tho Humber near 
East Grimsbj^. 

A raid on Yorkshire and Lincolnshire on 
September 24-25, in which, although a con- 
siderable number of bombs wxiro dropped, 
only one woman was injured and the material 
damage was trifling, was folknved by another 
on Octobei 19-20, wdiich was perhaps the rflos. 
interesting of the whole senes and the most 
disastrous — to tho Germans. Under the com- 
mand of Capt. Baron Preusch von Buttlaer- 
Brandenfels, a squadron of 11 naval airships 
crossed tho Norfolk and Lincolnshire coasts, 
with the intention of raiding the North Mid- 
lands, and, according to the German Admiralty 
Staff, attacked, “ with special snccess,’* London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Nottingham, Derby, 
Lowestoft, Hull, Grimsby and Mappleton. 
The i>recision of these details is delightful, 
for in the light of subsequent events it became 
obvious that most of the airships had com- 
pletely lost themselves. 

On this occasion the w^eather conditions were 
very unusual, and certainly baffled the pro- 
phc?tic skill of the German meteorologists. 
At levels up to 10,000 feet over England and 
tho North Sea there were only light breezes 
from the north-west, but above that height the 
wind suddenly increased to 35-45 miles an 
hour, and at 20,000 feet a gale was blowing 
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from the north and north-west. In addition 
f Jiore was a great deal of mist, and the acoustic 
ronditionc were very peculiar. Sounds did 
not carry far, and the consequent inaudibility 
,,f the engines gave rise to the erroneous idea 
that the airships were drifting with their 
(‘iigines cut ^off, in order to escape notice. 
In fact they could not ha\'e afforded to adopt 
such an expedient, because at the heights at 
wliich they were navigating the cold is so in- 
t ‘Use that their engines, if stopped, would 
have frozen up, 

VVlmt hapi>ened was that as they i-eached our 
roasts they had to rise in order to avoid our 
defences ; none of them was at less than 16,000 
fret, and some, it is believed, attained 20,000 
ft'ct. The consequence was that they were 
caught by the strong winds at the higher 
elevations and blown to the south — in many 
cases, it would appear, without beitig aware of 
t he fact. Owing to the mist they could not see 
the ground, their crews were troubled with 
Ju-ught sick;iess, and th(3ir windcss w^ent wrong, 
so that they could not profit by <lircctions 
from their bases. O/ily one got anyivhero near 


the objective aimed at, and that was the L 41 , 
which managiMl to drop five bombs, tlm^e of 
which did not explode, on the Austin motor 
works, near Birmingham. Of the whole 
number, one reached liomc straight across the 
Nortl) bea, tJu'co fouiul their way along the 
Dutch coast or across Belgium. (hrv(‘ crossed to 
ranee and riitm'fl their own country across 
the Allied lines bi‘t\vt‘cn ^'|)ri*s and J.nn^ville, 
and four failed to get back. 

All the last four had an ev»Mitfiil Odyssey 
Passing over Boston, Bedford, llattiehl, Cnrivyo^. 
end and Maitlstoiu*, \Ai k'ft tiir Knglish roast 
}x?tw'eeu Dover and Folkestone, erosstul the 
Channel to Boulogiu‘, and was (nrrit'd on to 
Heims and B>ir-Ie-l)iie, to be shot thmn in 
flam<*s al>out six o c*lock next morning at 
Chenevieres, in the eommnne of St. ( 1 em<»nt. 

Anotli(‘r maehine, tlie 1 . 4 “), pn.-sed over 
London without knowing that it. liad d*>ne so. 
The mist shrouded the lights of the eity, and 
incidentally hampered our airmen in going up, 
and those in charge of the dt fenees, though wt'II 
aware of the [)r(‘si'ncc of the i^t'ppelin. pui'poselv 
refrained from turning on the sean-hlighls. m 



SKEl.BTON OF THE ZEPPELIN BROUGHT DOWN AT BILLERIGAY. 

Photographed from the air. 
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L49 FORCED TO DESCEND, AND CAPTURED INTACT, NEAR BOURBONNE-LES-BAINS, AFTER RAIDING THE EASTERN COUNTIES. 
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order not to give it any indication. In paRsing. 
it may %be mentioned that seven Zeppelins 
(.•amc witlnn view of the London area search- 
lights, which, if shown, would in all probability 
liavo attracted a shower of bombs. As it wiis, 
of the total deaths caused by the raid, the . 
majority w^ero due to three bombs droppf'd at 
raiido \ by L45 in JjOiidou — ^at Swan & Edgar’s 
in PiectiLidly, at Camberwell, and at Hither 
(Ireen. This airsliip came in at Withernsea, 
jiiid after being worried by our atu’oplanes 
passed over Grimsby, Louth, Leicester, North- 
.iini)ton, Watford, and Hendon, where it 
(I lopped bombs ; then across London from 
north-west, to south-east to Sidcup, and on to 
tlu* mouth of the Medw^ay, finally leaving 
EoglamJ about midnight at Hastings, pursued 
hy an aeroplane. It was seen at Aniens about 
:{.30 a.m., at Macon about 7.. ‘K), and at Sisteron 
{iboiit 10. Kinally, tis it came down at Laragno, 
its port gondola was wr.Miched off. Thus 
lighteu*'<l, it rose again, but was cavight by 
the wind and dashed against the side of the 
valley, where it wais set on tire by its citwv 

Another airship, J.-49, wandered over Norfolk, 
and shortly before 10 set off from Thanet for 
tk lgium or .hiolhi.nd. But the wind carried 
it over Folkestone, Hytho and Sandgate, the 
i?r<‘vv imagining they were crossing the Belgian 
• coast. Cap Grisnez was reached about 11.40 
Hiul thence the vessel passed over Aras, St 
Quentin, Heims, Bar-le-Duc, and Epiiial, 
Fiench aircraft finally forcing it to lain I near 
Hourbonnedes-Bains at 8.4 o a.in. The crew 
tri('d to set it on tire but failed, arid it was 
ca|>tured iiitact. 

The J..50 also cruised over Norfolk, and after 
dropping bombs at Thetford, left the e<^ivst at 
Hollcsloy Bay. Its navigators thought they 
got well out to sea, as probably tliey did ; but 
wliat they did not know’^ was tliat they were 
bt'ing blown to the south. About 11 they saw 
»i well lighted port, but did not rocognizo it as 
Dunkirk. Then passing over Dixniude and 
Ypres, they actually crossed into tiTritory in 
C(‘rinan occupation, without guessing tluit they 
could have de.seended among friends — a mistake 
that had pt‘rhaps some excuse, since there is 
U'ason to suppose that they had been tired at 
hy their own anti-aircraft guns. They next 
n ‘crossed the French lines in Champagne, 
passed Chalons about 2 a.m., and wandered 
about, w'ith a thick fog over the country, until 
lh(* commander perceived L49 on the groimd 
and thought he had better lantl too. When, 


however, lie was received with rifle shof^^ and 
saw^ Frtmch aeroplanes, lie realized he was over 
hostile territory and W’ent up again. TIk'ii he 
changed his mind, and came down about 
luid-day at an extreme angle a ftwi' miles west 
of Bourbomie-les.Bains. In the descent the 
forward car was torn oil’ hy tr»*es, and altogt't her 
10 men left the ship. In cous(H]iu'noi? it shot 
up, and was carried over Ik'sanvon (12.30), 
Dijon (12.55) and Lons-lcSaulnier (1.15). 
About 4 it drifted (»ver Sistiron, w’ht‘re it 
prov'ided German oIVkht prisiintTs, for tlu^ 
second time in one diiy, with the M|K‘ctaele of 
one of their airships at the mercy of its eneinii‘s. 
About 5.30 it was seen near Fivjus, drifting out 
to sea, and no doubt it foumiered in tlie 
.Mediterranean during the night. 

In tho following year (1918), tliree airships 
visited the Yorkshire coast on IVhircli 12-13. 
Tw'o of them cruise*d for soiiu' hours »>v(‘r 
remote country districts, dropping lii.mibs on 
s|)arsely inhabited areas, and only (»no venturi'd 
to attaek a defended place, Hull, wlu'po four 
bombs wvro diseliargcd and oiu^ woman died 
from shoek. Next night a singU* raider did 
much more ex<'ciitiou at Hartl«‘pool, killing 
eight persons and demolishing six houses, 
besides damaging about 30 otheF's. In aimtlier 
raid a month later (April 12-13) (ivt‘ lai-ge 
airships of a mwv typ<‘ wi‘rc^ i‘;nploy<‘d. Somo 
of them conhiieil Mu‘ir attentions to Liiu'oln- 
shire, but out? got as far as Warwickshire and 
anoUier crossed England to Lancashire, almost 
reaching the nortli-west coast. They travelle<i 
at a great h<*ight, calenlated at It), 000 t«j 20,0t)0 
feet, ami the weather eornlitioiis inade visibility 
in general V(‘ry bad, jind liainpei-ed the action 
of our JU'roplain's. hi nil lOtt lioinbs— IJ of 
300 kg., 30 of lot) kg., nml 5!) nf .'it) kg. were 
dropped, for tbe most part ;it i*andom <»pen 
country, d'bere was not- iniieb to show lor 
such a lavish expenditniv nf ainmuniiioii ; 
.seven [lersons wen? killed and 20 injni*ed, imd 
the material damage was inconsidi l ablc. 

This w as 1 be last airship raid act nally snlfcTiMl 
by England. Dfi .Vngn i 5, liowev'er, an 
abortive attack was made on tlie Norfolk 
coa.st with fiv(‘ Zeppelins, but altliongb it was 
under the leadership <»f Frvgatt'ii-Kapitau 
Slrasser, whom the GeriiifUis <lrseribe<l as their 
“best Zeppelin coinmainNn/’ tin* only n*sult^ 
was that e)ne airslup w^as d<*strnyed and another 
liad a narrow escape. Stiasser, wlio w’as in 
command of L70, one of Hie n(;we*st and most 
powerful types then pro<lne<*d, was attacked 
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near Yarmouth at a height of 10,600 feet by 
Major Ctxdbury, who ddivorc'd his assault head 
on, slightly to port. Concentrating liis fire on 
the bow, ho blow a groat hole in the fabric ; 
fliunes <|iiickly ran the whole length of the ship, 
which plunged blazing into the sea eight miles 
north of Wells. He next attacked another of 
the raiders, l.i65, his observer, Captain Lcekie, 
opening fire within 500 feet, and causiiig a fire 
to break out iu the midsliips gondola. Un- 
fortunately Leckio's gun jammed, and the 
crew were able to extinguish the fire, else 
L()5 would probably have .shared the fate of L70 
The discontinuance of airship raids was 
probably attributaVde to tlie fact that the 
Germans had been brought to realize tliat, 
in face of the means of defence we had devel- 
oped, the game had become too risky and not 
worth the candle. After June 19 there was 
a disposition in some quarters to explain oiir 
immimity as duo to a raid carried out on that 
<lato by Koyal Air Force machines dispatched 
from vessels of the Grand Fleet, which resulted 
ill the practical destruction of the airship 
station at Tondorn in Schleswig, Tondern 
was generally believed to be at least one of the 
chief lairs from which the Zeppelins sallied 
forth to tlio attack of this country, and doubt- 
less it was occasionally used for the purpose ; 
L45, for example, which bombed London on 
October 10, came from it. But when the Allied 
Naval Commission visited Germany after the 
armistice it learned that the Zepjx^lin raids 
were mainly launched from a Inige airship 
station at Nordholz, near Cuxhaven, Tondern 
being rather a centre for scouting operations 
over tlie North Sea, At Nordholz the sheds 
W’ere ranged in pairs round a circle 1} miles in 
diameter, and as each shod held two airships 
and four pairs had been constructed, the 
capacity w^as 16. In a<ldition there was at 
the cenlTo of the circle another slietl which held 
two and which could bo revolved by electrical 
apparatus, so that the machines in it could 
be launched directly into the wind and thus 
could be used in weather that would prevent 
them from leaving or entering an ordinary 
shod of the fixed type. 

As alreatly recorded, the first aeroplane raid 
on London was mode about noon on November 
28, 1916. Thereafter the metropolis was free 
from visitations of the sort for over five months. 
In the interval, however, .several attempts 
of a tip-and-run character were made on the 


north-east comer of Kent, on March 1, 16 an i 
17 and April 6 ; the damage was unimportant , 
though the German public was cheered l)y 
imaginative tales about bombs being dropped 
with good effect on railways and fortresses and on 
ships lying in the Downs. 

About midnight on May 6-7 a single raider 
reached North-East London without being seen, 
and dropped five bombs between Hackney and 
Holloway, killing one man and injuring oik' 



FREGATTRN-KAPITAN STRASSEH. 

Killed in Zeppelin L70. 

man and one woman. Later in the same 
month, on the 25th, a much more serious attack 
\vf\3 iixado on Kent, and particularly Folkestone 
Like the five raids that followed it it was 
the work of the 3rd Battle-Plane Squadron, 
probably 18 .strong, which was attached to tlie 
IV, German Army and was commanded by Capt. 
Brandenburg, About six o’clock on a beautiful 
sunny evening a squadron of ai^ro planes sud- 
denly appeared in a cloudless .sky. They wer(‘ 
described as advancing in regular forma<i()ii, 
in tlireo flights of five, with an additional 
machine acting as scout or lead(ir and another 
flying by itself in the rt»ar. They kept at a 
great height, and their plan was apparently 
to drop bombs promiscuously without any wry 
definite aim along a broad lino. Some of tla^ 
bombs fell in the midiilo of the town, and ir* 
one street, which was thronged with peopa^ 


Locality. 


AlliSHlP RAID CASUALTIES. 

Civilians. 

KilU-d. I 


,1,111. 19-20. ltU5 Norfolk ! 2 

April 14-15 .. Northufiiborlniid 

April 15-16 >. l!ls.sox and Suffolk : — 

April 29-30 . . Suffolk . . . . . . — 

.May 9-10 . . Southend . . . . 1 — 

May 16-17 .. Rainsgato .. ; \ 

May 26-27 . . Southend . . . . l — 

May 31- June 1 . . E. London .. .. I j 

,lMmi4-5 .. Kent, E-Jsex, K. Hidi Ilf; . . ! 

.fuiv* 6-7 . . Hull, (irin.shy, E. Hifliiif; r> 

Jiitn 16-16 .. Northuinherland and ; 

Durhani .. .. i IH 

Aug. 9-10 . . Ooolo, K. Kidinf;, Suffolk, ' 

and Dover . . . . i | 

All^^ 12-13 .. E. Sufffilk and Essex | 4 

Aiif;. 17-18 .. Kent, Khsox, London .. j 7 

7-8 .. E. Suffolk and London . . \ 0 

S«'pt. S-9 .. N. Riding. Norfolk, j 

London .. ..I 15 

S* pt. 11-12 .. Essex .. .. . . ' 

Sciit. 12-13 .. Essex and E. Suffolk .. ' .. 

Oct. 13-14 .. Norfolk, Suffolk, Home | 

Counties and London , 31 

.liul. 31, 1916 .. VV. Suffolk and Midland j 

Counties . . . . ' 29 

Aliireli 6-6 . . Hull and E. Riding, Lines, i 

Leicester County, Rut- i 

land, and Kent . . | 0 

March 31- April 1 Lines, Es.sex, Suffolk .. j (j 

April 1-2* .. Durham County and N. ! 

Riding j 13 

Afuil 2-3 E. Suffolk, Northundicr- j 

land, Loiulon, and i 

Scotland .. .. I ]() 

.\pril 3-4 . . N<»rfolk . . , . . . ' — 

April 6-6 .. Yorks and Co. Durham . . 

April 24-25 .. Norlolk, Lines, Cainbs, i 

and Suffolk . . . . i — 

April 25 26 .. E. Suffolk, Essex, Kent, ; 

and London . . . . ' — 

.\pril 26-27 .. Kent .. .. 

May 2-3.. .. Yorks, Northumberland, , 

Scotland ... . . ; 4 

.Inly 28-29 .. Lines, and Norfolk .. | . - 

./nly ;D-Aug. 1. . Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambs., 

Lines. Notts, and Kent ; 

Ang. 2-3 Norfolk, E. Suffolk, Kent I 

Aug. 8-9 .. Northumberland, Dm- ' 

ham, E. Ritling, N. ' 

Rifling, Hull, and Nor- 
bdk . . . , . . 1 2 

.'ng. 23-24 .. E. Suffolk .. _ 

Aug. 24-25 ... E. Suffolk, E.ssrx, Kent, | 

and JauhIoii . . . . 3 

•Sept. 2-3 . . E. Riding. Lines., Nutts., 

N orl ol k, Suffolk, ( 'am b., 
Hunts., Ejssex, Herts., 

Reds., Kent, fjoiidon | 

Sept. 23-24 .. Linc.s., Notts, Norfolk, 

I Kent, and London . . 24 

Sept. 2r)-2ti .. ! Lanes., Yorks., Lines. .. 14 

OtM.J.2.. .. j Lines., Norfolk, Cambs., 

j Northants, Herts, and 

London . . . . — 

Nov. 27-28 .. Durham, Yorks., Staffs., 

and Chesliiro . . . . 1 

Mur. 16-17, 1917 Kent and Sussex .. — 

May 23-24 .. E-tsex, Norfolk, Suffolk. . 1 

•bine 16-17 .. Kent and Suffolk .. ; 2 

Vug. 21-22 .. I E. Riding 

iSfpi. 24-25 . . Liircs. and Yorks. . . — 

Dct. 19-20 . . Midlands, Ea, stern Coun- 
ties anti London . . ■ 3 

•March 12-13, 1918 E. Riding .. — 

March 13-14 . Durham . . .. .. i 2 

Vpril 12-13 .. Lines., Lanes., Warwick- ! 

shiro . . . . . . I 2 


April 1-2* 
A]U‘il 2-3 


April 3.4 
April 5-6 
April 24-25 

April 25 26 

April 26-27 
May 2-3.. 

.July 28-29 
.July 31 -Aug. 1 

Aug. 2-3 
Aug. 8-9 


.'ug. 23-24 
Aug. 24-25 

•Sept. 2-3 


S-pt. 23-24 

Sept. 25-26 
Oci. J-2. . 


Mav 23-24 

.liine 16-17 

-Vug. 21-22 
Sept . 24-25 
Oct. 19-20 


March 13-14 
Vpril 12-13 


j Women. 

e 

e 

5 

0 

^ Total. 

c 

i 

Women. I 

2 


4 

9 i 

! T 

1 


1 

1 

1 i 

1 '■ ■■ 

1 

— 

2 

1 

! 1 

2 

1 

3 

3 


2 

4 

7 

13 

1 13 

— . 

— • 

— 

3 

4 

13 

t) 

24 

18 

1 

1 

— ' 

— 

IS 

72 ' 

1 

10 

6 

17 

5 

6 

2 

~ • 

6 

.5 

10 

.» 

1 

10 

16 

20 

6 

0 

18 

0 

1 

3 

6 

24 

50 1 

i 93 

— 

— 

-- 


1 - • 

— 

— 

-- 



17 

6 

54 

71 

i 

26 

15 

70 

43 

1 50 

1 

4 

5 

18 

.)•> 

f 22 

7 

4 

17 

2 

' 3 

1 

7 

2 

22 

67 

1 '' 

— 

3 

1.3 

0 

1 13 

— 

1 

1 

3 

i 1 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

; — 



j — 

— 

1 

! 


1 ‘ ‘ 


- 

1 

3 

i 

, ..... 

7 

16 

' 8 


Injured. 


Sailors 

and 

Soldiers. 


Totals, airsliip raids 


217 i 171 



218 11.2.36 


relative proportions of men, women, and children injured in this raid are not known exactly, lie; h(!st available 

e.stimate has Iwen given. 
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fihoppiiig, the slaiigtitor was very great. In 
all 77 eivilians were killed and 94 injured, and 
in addition 18 soldiers and sailors were killed, 
and 98 injured. A feature of this raJd that 
caused a groat ileal of indignation locally 
was the apparent absence of aileqiiate counter 
iiKuisures. Except for the anti-aircraft guns 
at Dover the raiders worked their w’ill with 
little or no molestation until on their return 
flight they were attacked by figliting squatlrons 
of the R.N.A.S. from Dunkirk. One of them 
Wiis flestroy(?d in mid -Channel and two othc*rs 



CAPTAIN BRANDENBURG, 
Commanded the German Third Battle-Plane 
Squadron in raids on England. 


—large tavin -engined machines— were brought 
down oil the Belgian coast. 

Tlie next raid, ori June 5, was again carried 
out in daylight, at about G.80 p.m., and again 
the number of machines engaged was largo, 
otlieially estimated at 16 or 18. On tliis occa- 
sion I ho raiders came in over the Essex coast, 
and afterdropiwng bombs on the open country 
and on several small towns in Essex, attackt>d 
tht^ naval establishments on tlie Medway. 
There a oonsidorable number of bombs wwe 
ilropped, and some damage was done to house 
property, though little of military importance. 
The casualties also were not very larg^ — 13 
killed and 34 injured. The enemy, attacked 
by gun-fire and pursued by iiircraft, lost two 
machines before they started on their journey 
honu’wardfl. That, however, was not the end 
of their misfortunes. At 6.30 foiu* Royal 
Naval Air Service pilots patrolling off Dimkirk 
had perceiv'cd them well out to sea off Ostend, 


steering to the* north-west, on their way to 
England, ami had given chase, thoug]|^ without 
decisive results. On thoir return journey 
from tliis country the German raiders were 
attacked by a naval pilot from a station on 
the Kentish coast, and two of them were drivi'ii 
down, the pilot afterwards landing at Dunkirk. 
They wore also harried by other Royal Naval 
Air Service machines from home stations ovi r 
the 'Thames estuary. Later 10 naval pilots 
from Dunldrk engaged them, destroying two, 
)>robably destroying two others, and (lri\ing 
dowm a third pair out of control. Thus this 
expedition cost the Germans 10 machines, yet 
they protended such Satisfaction with their 
exploit that a fc\v days later one of the Berlin 
papers announced in heavy type that the Brit isli 
Governmord was seriously tliinldng of moving 
to some safer place thari London. 

Wednesday moniing (Jimo 13) in the follow- 
ing week saw the first aerojjlane raid in force, 
on London. In all 18 macliines crossed the 
Essex coast, but ono was detached to bomb 
Margate and thrtit? others loft tlio main body 
a little later. 1’ho remaining 14 proceedt'd nj) 
the 'riuinu'S in a diamond formation to London, 
and in space of about 15 minutes uuloadt'd 
over 100 bombs, nc^arly three-quarters of which 
fell within a ratlins of a mile from Liverpool 
Street Station. One bomb went through the 
roof of a large County Council school at Poplar, 
killed a girl on the top floor and a boy on one 
of the lower floors, and finally exploded on the 
ground floor in a room where a number of 
infants, none over six years of age, were 
receiving ijistruetion. About 18 children were 
killed in this school, some of them being blown 
into umeeognizablo fragments, and jnany moi*e 
were injured. At Liverpool Street Station a 
train standing at a platform and another out- 
side the station wore badly damaged, and t he 
fact that some of the v^Tcckage took firo addt'd 
to ilio casualties, wliieh were estimated at about 
24. Altogether 162 persons were killed and 
432 injured in this raid, all but fom* of the 
dei\tlia and seven of the injuries being to 
civilians. Even in Germany there was at 
least one paper (the Volkswacht of Breslau) 
that openly deplored tlxis massacre, but it was 
rewarded for its unorthodox opinions by being 
suppressed. A semi-official telograin 
Berlin to Amsterdam professed that the grit t 
was not less in Gennony than in Great Britain 
that so many civilians, particularly childn‘n, 
should have fallen victims to “ this attack for 
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lailitary objects ** ; but in a telegram of equal 
luthorit^ a couple of days later, England 
wtis told that if she wanted to spare eivi- 
lians' she could remove them from places 
like Sheerness, Dover and London, \Vhieh 
were storelx>uses for military requirements. 
The leader of the raid, Captain Brandeii- 
hiirg, received the distinction of the Ordre 
Pour Le Mt'rite. 

The next raid, which seemed to have a rt*ally 
definite military objeefivi*, was made on 
Harwich at about 7 o’clock on the morning of 
July 4. A squadron of 12 or 14 aeroplanes 
came in from the north-east, and discliarg<‘<l 
their bombs on the town without making any 
attempt to penetrate inland. Tliey were 
attacked by anti-aircraft gims atid also by aero- 
planes, and in spito of low-lying clouds which 
iiiterfer«Ml with visibility were appar<Mitly 
ft>rced to break up their formation, though 
none actually brought down over the land. 
On their return journey, however, tdiey were 
intercepted l>y naval aircraft from Dunldrk, 
and in an engagement that took i)lac(^ a con- 
siderable distance from the Belgian coast two 
of them were shot down, while a third was 
damaged. 'FIk* casualties in this raid were 
luainly military ; (jf the 17 persons killed only 


tliree were ci\nlian.s, while all of the 30 persons 
injured were soldiers or sailors except one. 

What w^as, perhaps, t he most <laring daylight 
raid on London followtHl three days lat^^r, on 
July 7. A squadron of jibout 22 aeroplanes, 
probably in two parties, ap|K'aix'd o\'or the coast 
of Essex and the Isle of Tluiiud about 9.30 
in the morning, and after dn*pping somi‘ bombs 
in the neighbourhood of Margati' aii<l pursuing 
a train on the South-Eastern aiul (deithain 
Railway madt^ foi- London along a. eoiirst^ 
roughly paralhd with tlu‘ north hatdv (»f tlu^ 
Thames. They approached the nictropolis 
from the n<ath-<‘ast ; tlicMi, changing their 
tlin'Ctioii, they pitxvtMhd nt>r1h and west 
and crossed the city fnan north-west to south- 
east, tlropj)ing boml)s as they wmt. d'ho 
morning was bright and sunny, l)ut in tin‘ cast 
a light Jiazc gave the sky a Icadrn tinge. It 
was out of this ha/.c that obs«‘rvcrs saw them 
emerge about 10.30. En)m a distance they 
were dc‘sei*iheil as looking like a score of swal- 
lows. Each nmchiiu‘ kept its station accurately 
as it mlvanced, and thii formation was so regular 
and the altitude of flight seemed so low that 
people who haul nu'eived no warning thought 
numlM'r of Britisli mau'liines wa re carrying 
out a naiiueuvre, until the noise of gams j\iul 
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exploditig bomba convinced them of thoir 
mistake. It was afterwards explained, how- 
ever, on “ high authority in an official com- 
rnuntquS that the idea that the machines were 
flying low was a delusion, duo to tlio fact that 
the (jrothas which were employed were three 
tim(\s larger than the single-seater machines 
with which the public were familiar, and there- 
fore' lookitd as large as the latter though they 
wt?r(? at a mucli greater distance. It was stated 
that in fact their altitude was never less than 
12,500 ft., as was shown by instruments on the 
ground and corroborated by thei instruments 
<;arried on our ow’ii machines. 

Tlu^ invaders were vigorously attacked by 
artillery and s^ome of them w^ere engagtMl by 
our own airmen over boiidon. The result 
was tliat their formation was broken up and for 
a time theyset'iued to bo scattered in confusion. 
They, however, managed to rejoin each other, 
and started off tow'ards tlie coast in a fairly 
compact if irregular buncli. None was brought 
dow'u in the metropolitan area, but one, at- 
tacked by the Royal Flying Corps, fell into the 
off tlie mouth of the Thames. Royal Naval 
Air S( i vico machines continued the chase from 


this country, and engaged the retreating raiders 
40 miles out to sea from the East Co&st : two 
wore seen to crash into the sea, and a third fell 
in flames off the mouth of the Scheldt. Dilnki i k 
too was on the ah?rt, and five squadrons went up 
thence in the ho|)e of intercoptii»g them. In 
this hope they were disappointed, but they 
encountered and destroyed throe liostile sea- 
planes and drove down two othfjrs. They then 
returned to their base in orrler to replenish their 
ptd/fol, and meeting another patrol brought 
down one eiumiy aiToplaiio in flames and forccul 
another to descend in a damaged condition on 
the seashore near Ostend. 

Tlie casualties were much lighter than in the 
preceding raid on J-<ondon, but w'cre still suf- 
ficiently serious, 57 i^ersons being killed and 
Kill injured. Two of our machines wwe lost on 
this occasion. In one case the pilot, Second - 
Lieutenant W. G. Salmon, apparently lost con- 
sciousness owing to being wounded, and his 
machine came down, spinning sideways, out of 
control. In the other Second-Lieutenant 
J. K. R. Young flew into the middle of the 
22 enemy aeroplanes and nH*eived tlie con- 
centrated fire of thoir machine-guns ; his 



SCENE IN A SPECIALLY PROTECTED ROOM AT THE ROYAL WATERLOO 
CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL DURING AN AIR RAID. 

The Matron handing out ehooolatef supplied by Quean Alexandra. 
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machine then put its nose right up in the air, 
fell ove% and wont spinning down into the sea 
from a height of 14,000 ft. A naval vessel 
rushed to the spot as quickly as possible, but 
the pilot’s body was so badly entangled in the 
wires that it could not be extricated before the 
tnacliine sank. The observer’s body, however, 
was recovered. The Germans claimed in their 
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were made on the coast. The first of these 
was on Sunday morning, July 22. About 
8 o’clock, 16 aeroplanes approached Felix- 
stowe and Harwich from the north-east, 
flying, according to one account, in two flights, 
one slightly behind the other. Some bombs 
were dropped, but the heavy fii*e fnun the 
anti-aircraft defences disarrnngtMl the forin- 



THE DAYLIGHT RAID ON LONDON, JULY 7, 1917. 

The ratdertt, owin^ to their f^reat hei({ht, had the appearance of a flock of birds. 


official report, that bombs were “ freely dropped 
on the docks, harbour works and warehcjuses 
on the Thames,” fires and explosions being 
observeil, anil semi -officially that Charing Cross 
Station was hit several times and tliat J.»oiidon 
Dridgc was struck by a bomb. Th(\y admittetl 
the loss of only one of their machines, ** which 
was compcillcd to make a descent int<j the s» a 
and could not bo saved by our naval forces.” 

♦'or two months after this raid no at;rial 
raider reached London, but several attacks 


aiioii, and some of flic nuir'liini’S incon- 
tifieiitly tiirricfl tail and mad*' for home. 
’J'lic reinaiiHh‘r proeecd<*d south down the 
Kssc'X coast, liarassc il by gun fin* as they 
\v»*nt, and finally also f Imparted out to sea. 
TJiey were . pursued by Hrilish a<*roplancM, 
but wifliout Kuer«*ss, visibility being low in 
th<* iiKirning ha/e and obs<*rvation very diffi* 
(‘ult. Later, however, sonm of them were* en- 
countered on their way ^o Helgiuin by a Uoyal 
Flying Cories patrol, and one of tla^m was 

242~3 
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brought clown into the sea. The damage to 
property was insignificant, but 13 persons 
were killed (only one a civilian) and 26 injured, 
tlvree of them civilians. 

Tlic objective of the next raid, on August 12, 
was clearly Luiiclon, but the iiitcntion of the 
raiilors was foile<l by our defencos, and Southend 
was the chief sufferer. About 5.15 in the 
afternoon about 20 enoray machines were 
reported otT Felixstowe. They skirted the 



SECOND LIEUT. J. E. R. YOUNG. 
Killed while attacking, sinjlle-handed, twenty*two 
enemy aeroplanes. 

coast to (M act on, and then divided into two 
parlit'S. Of these one continued south to 
Margate, where four bombs were dropjanl on 
tlie eastern end of the town, witliout causing 
personal injiu*ics or more than trivial damage 
to property. "J’ho other party crossed the 
coast and went south-west to\vards Wiekford, 
a villag<> eight miles fi'om Chelmsford. Here 
they evidt'ntly concluded that tlie largi* 
numbers of at>ro])lanes sent up against them 
presented too la^avy odds ; tliey, therefore, 
turned to the south-etvst and made for home, 
tlro|)ping some of their bombs on Kochford, 
f.i(Mgh, VVesteliff, and Southend, ami unloading 
the remainder nt sea.. At Southend one 
bomb, which fell in Victoria Avenue, then 
crowded with holiday makers anil .churchgoers, 
killed or injured a score or two of people, and 
at Leigh 17 liouses >vero destroyed. The total 
casualties were 32 killed and 46 injured. The 
(lerman oHicial report boasted of military 
works being bombed with vi.sibly good results ; 


the military character of the damage done 
may bo judged from the fact that ^11 those 
killed, and all but two of those injured, wei*u 
civilians. 

Though our aeroplanes undoubtedly pre- 
vented the raiders from reacliing London, they 
did not succeed in bringing any them down 
over land. Over sea, however, the case was 
different, and in particular one pilot, flying a 
land machine, had a remarkably strenuous 
time. Ho first pursued an enemy machine, 
flying at 12,000 ft., from tlie North Foreland 
to a point about 15 miles off Zeebrugge, w^here 
he lost it. Returning to the mouth of the 
l^hames ho noticed anti-aircraft gim fire in 
the neighViourhood of Southend, and accordingly 
flew in that direction, climbing as he went. 
He then saw eight aeroplanes of the Gotha 
typo, followed by four British macliines, steering 
north-east. When he reached the enemy 
machines they w'cre about 2,000 ft. above 
him, but climbing to 18,000 ft. he started olT 
in pursuit, and attacked them about 30 miles 
out to sea, though unfortunately without 
result. Then he perceived a single enemy 
machine 4,000 ft. below the others but flying 
with them ; and attacking it from the front 
< I rove it down into the water, where it turned 
over. As one of the occupants was hanging 
to the tail, he threw liim a lifebelt, and also 
eudeavoiireil to eomimuiicate tlie position of 
the wreckc'd niachiiK* to tlie British destroyers 
A hostile seaplane w as also d(\stroyed off the 
coast of Flanders at about the same time. 

Ten days later, about 10.16 on the morning 
of August 22, 10 Gotha machines approached 
the coast of Kent near Ramsgate, but, being 
met by anti-aircraft gun-fire as well as by 
aerojilanes of the Royal Flying Corps and the 
•Royal Naval Air Service, they were unable to 
penetrate far inland. A few of them travelled 
w^'st as far as Margate and Mien turned home- 
ward ; the remaiiuler skirted the iroast to the 
south as for as Dover, and then departeil. At 
Margate tliere were no casualties, but Uamsgato 
and Dover were less fortunate, and in all 12 
persons were killed and 26 injured. Tliree 
of the Gothas w’ere brougiit down by gun fire 
and aeroplane attack. One fell in flames 
beliind Margate, and another plunged headlong 
into the sea ; one of the crew of the latter, who 
was said to have descended in a parachute, was 
rescued by a patrol boat, but the other two were 
drowned. A third Gotha w^as shot down frdm 
a height of between 11,000 and 12,000 ft. by 
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lloyal Naval Air Service machines near the 
, i,ast at Ramsgate. Ou the other side of the 
! liannel I patrol of 10 machines from Dunkirk 
! iigagod a flight of about 25 enemy escorting 
scouts, who were off the coast awaiting tho 
n turn of the raiding squadron, and drove down 
at least five«of them completely out of control. 

The aeroplane raids so far described wore 
carried out by daylight, but it would seem that 
owing to the excellence of our defences tho 
(Jormans wore now finding this method too 
costly, and therefore dotennined to see whether 
blight moonlight nights would not servo their 
purpose better. A trial trip was accordingly 
niade about 11.16 on tho evening of Sephun- 
her 2, when the moon was full, and a couple of 
iK-roplanes dropped seven heavy bombs on 
Dover, kiUing one otficor. Encouraged by this 
experiment, the enemy on the following evening 
sent half-a-dozen machines vq) the Thames 
estuary. They dropped a few bombs near 
Margate with practically no effect, but in the 
Chatham district they were mom successful, 
owing to tho fact that they hit the Drill Hall at 
tho Royal Naval barriujks, in which a number 
of men were sleeping in hammocks. Here the 
death-roll was very high, 131 sailors being 


killed, while 90 were injured, but, although the 
raiders stayed for nearly an hour over tho 
district and unloiuled about a dozen and a-half 
bombs, tho civilian casualties were only one 
woman killed and six persons injurwi. 

Next evening, September 4, another riud was 
inovle, and this time l.ondon was n*ached. 
Enemy aeroplanes crossed the South-Kt\st 
(yoast over a wide area between 10.30 p.in. and 
2 a.m. They apparently travelled singly or in 
groups of two or thns', and it was thi'n'tom 
dillicult to coiuit them, but probably they 
numbered about 20. The first bombs were 
tlropiied in the London district at 11.45, and 
from that time until 1 a.m. about 4I> were 
droppc'l, together with some at several places 
on tho coast. 'I'he ilamage was surprisingly 
small, considering the severity of tlu^ raid, 
but 19 persons wore killed and 71 injuri'd. On 
tliis occasion a tramcar was wn'cked ou tho 
Thames Embankment and fleopatra’s Needle 
scarred. One enemy machine was brought 
down ill thf) Hoa ii(‘ar 

Fur tho lU'xt ilin'o wo<'k.s, until tho muon 
again si-rved, tho country enjoyed fr.-e.loni 
from air attacks, and then for a week of beauti- 
ful still autumn weather, with a liarvest moon. 
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WRECKAGE OF A GOTHA BROUGHT DOWN IN FLAMES IN THE ISLE OF 

THANET, AUGUST 22, 1917. 


Uiere were raids on every niglit but two. On 
September 24 hostile aeroplanes to tlio number 
of 2L came in at diffenmt points in Kent and 
Flssex soon after 7 o’clock, and a few of them, 
following the Thaines, attacked London about 8. 
They stayed for about an liour trying to pene- 
trate the defouct^s, but only one or at most two 
succeeded in doing so. Nevt^rthtdess they kilUnl 
21 persons and injured 70. Bombs wero 
dropped, among other places, on Koyal 
Academy of Arts and near the Hit/. Hotel in 
Piccadilly. Next evening the visit was re- 
peated, with about half as many machines. In 
fact there was a double raid. The first group 
that approached London were turned back by 
gun fire, and not more than two actually pene- 
trated the <l(denccs. These machines dropj)od 
a number of bomV>s in the south-eastern out- 
skirts about 7.45. A second group which came 
up half an hour Iat('r were driven off. Nine 
people were killed and 23 injured, most of them 
b}^ a singk^ bomb. 

No attemj)t w as made on September 20 ami 
27, but on the 28th 20 raiders crossed the coast 
a.t various points in Suffolk, Essex, and Kent 
in a succession of relays. Many of them w’ere 
turned l)aek by the coastal batteries, and the 
few that persevered in their att<*mpt to reach 
J^ondon failed to penetrate tlie outer defences. 
Two w<Te shot down, one in the Thames 
('sfuary and the other off the coast. No 
casualties wore n>ported. On the 29th a 
doterinined and simultaneous attack was made 


on London by 19 raiders, approaching in three 
groups from different directions. All, however, 
wore broken up by gun fire, but foiu* macliincs 
managed to get through and drop bombs in 
the north-eastern and south-eastern districts. 
A fourth group which attempted to approach 
London later were driven off. The casualties, 
14 killed ami 87 injured, wore remarkably 
light, considering that the bombs fell in thickly 
populated areas. One machine was brought 
down by the Dover guns. On Sunday evening, 
September 30, two groups of enemy machines, 
followed by others flying singly, 25 in all, 
crosseil tho KcMit and Essex coast between 
0.40 ami 8, and made for London. About 
10 penetrated tho outer defences, and four 
or five got thro\igh to Londf)n itself. Yet tlio 
material damage? was not great, and of the 
14 deaths only two wo-re in London. The 
number of injured w as 38. 

The last of this series of raids, that on 
October 1, was in some ways tho most deter- 
mined of all, lasting for about throe hours. Four 
<listinct groups of machines, perhaps 18 in 
number, took part in the ai,ttaok. Tho first 
grouji, crossing the Essex coaist about 7 o’clock 
iind proceeding across Essex towamls London, 
ilelivercd the first attack on the M(»tropolis from 
the north-caat about 7.45. Most of tho raiders 
W't»ro <lriven back, but one or two aucceodod in 
jnorcing the d(?fences and droppo<l bombs in tho 
south-western area about 8.15. The secouil 
group, at an interval of about a quarter of an 
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hour, followed the same course and attempted 
to enter at various points in the north and north- 
west. They, however, hod no success until 
shortly after 9 p.m., when a few of them crossed 
over London and ilrop|)ed bombs, again in Iho 
south- westei^i district. Meanwhile the third 
jiToup came in over Kent and droppctl bombs 
ill various places, but did not get far westwards, 
rhe fourth group crossed the Essex coast 
about 8.50, and arrived near London about an 
hour later, but failed to penetrate beyond the 
Morth-eastem outskirts. Again the ctusiialties 
were light — 11 killed and 41 iiijimMl. 

The next full moon saw three raids. Two 
of them — one in the evening of ()(itober 29 
with about 10 machines, and the r>ther at 4.:i(> 


in the morning of the 31st w'ith only I wo — ■ 
were insignificant and were completely repulsed, 
but the tliird, on the evening of the 3 1st, was 
of the most elaborah^ and persistent character. 
Seven distinct gr<^iips of machin<\s were em- 
ployed, each consisting of tlu*ee or four, and, in 
jvddition, indiv'idual raiders attaeke<l the 
Kentish coast b(*t\veeii midniglu and l..*in a,nu 
The first group came ovit tlu* Kentish et)ast 
about 10.45, but did not get far westwards, 
and liad to eontent themselves with bombing 
various places on and ue.ir the coast. Simul- 
taneously the secoinl and third groups steert'd 
towards Londoi* along tiu' south bank of the 
Tliamcs. Low, thin cIoikIs, eov't'ring half 
to three-quarU*rs of tlie sky, n'nden d observa- 
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THR CAPTURED PILOT OF ONE OF THE 
RAIDERS OF DECEMBER 6, 1917. 

He wears the ribbon of the Iron Cross, 
tion diflficiilt ; yet their altitndo was eorroctly 
calculati'd, and just before midnight tliey 


were broken up by gun fire, on the soutli -eastern 
outskirts of London, whore they dropf^ed some 
bombs. A fourth group coming along the 
Thames ostuary was turned back about halfway 
to London. Meanwhile a fifth group, followed 
at an interval of about a quarter olk> an hour by 
a sixth, came over the Essex coast, and flew in 
the direction of London along the north bank 
of the Thames. Some machines out of both 
those groups managed to get through to the 
south-eastern district, and discharged some 
bombs, and one or two macliines also dropj^ed 
bombs on the south-western outskirts. 'J’ht* 
seventh group, which approached along tJie 
south bank of the river, wcto dispersed by 
gun tiro before reacliing the outer London 
defences. Thus, although the weather con- 
ditions were not favourable for the defence, 
our guns and aircraft prevented all but about 
tlu’oe of the assailants, which numbered 24 
in all, from reacliing the heart of London. 
Ten persons were killed and 22 injured 

Five weeks elapsed before the next raid, and 
when it came, on December 6, it reached London 
at llio unpleasant hour of 5 in the morning anil 
roused people out of their sleep. It started on 
the Kent coast about 1.30, when the first group 
of raiders dropped bombs at various points on 
and near the coast. An hour and a half later 
a second group made the land, and procecdiMl 
up the Thames and some distance into Kent. 
Possibly both these attacks were merely feints, 
intended to draw the gun fire ajid exhaust the 



WRECKAGE OF RAIDEii BROUGHT DOWN IN ESSEX, JANUARY 28, 1918. 





FUNERAL AT BRIXTON OF SPECIAL CONSTABLE KING. 
Killed while on duty in the air raid of December 18, 1917, 


tlofonces, for the real serioiis attack did not 
begin till an hour later. Between 4 and 4,110 
two groups of hostile rnacliines crosscMl t he Esst'x 
coast and tliree the Kent coast, and proceerlcd 
towards London on converging courses, appa- 
rently with the idea of delivering five simul- 
taneous attacks from the north-east, east, and 
south-east. The schenio, however, failed. The 
w’hole of one group were turned back by gun 
fir(% and of the others only some five or six 
machines were able to make their way info 
London. Most of the bomb.s dropped in thi.s 
“ cock-crow ” raid were of the incendiary kiial, 
and a number of fires were startetl but w(*re 
quickly got under control by the Fire Brigadc\ 
Eight people were killed and 28 injured, and 
two of the Qothas were brought down by anti- 
aircraft guns, the six men who formed the two 
crews being captured alive. 

The group system of attack wa.s again adopted 
in the next raid, wliich was made under a young 
moon on December 18. Between 6 15 and 6.25 
in the evening three groups of raiders crossed 
the coast of Kent, and three other grou])s tho 
coast of Essex about tho same time. All made 
for London, but most of them were turned back 
by gim fire at various points, and of the whole 
number of 16 or 20 only about five actually 


reached the metropolis and bombed it bt' tween 
7 and 8. Later, about 9, a single machine made 
its way in over London, At least* one of the 
iwders was hit by machine-gun lire from one 
of our aeroplanes (jv(*r Loudon, and was ulti- 
mately brought down into t he sea oiT tlu^ coast 
of Kent ; two out of the er»*w of tlirce were 
rc?scued by an ariiu'd trawler. Fourt(*en [)ersorifl 
were killed iiikI S5 injureil, the iniijen ty of tho 
casualties occurTing in London. 

Tlie last raid of the year, on rX‘cember 22, 
was an ineffeetiial alhiir, in spite of tho assuranc<» 
of the German report that bomb.^ were rlroppisl 
fuH'ly on Sheerness ainl Dover. 'Inhere was a 
double attack. The first was atteinptfHl on 
the Kent coast soon after 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when, owing to a frt\sh north-east wiinl 
and rain and snow squalls, the weatlier con- 
ditions did not sf^ern at all favourable for such 
an enterprise. The only result was tliat one 
raider wtis forced to d(3.s(;end close to tho coast, 
its crew of tlyee being captured alive. Tho 
second attack, about 9.30, was no more success- 
ful ; a h'W bombs were dropped iii Thanet, but 
caused no damage, maUTial or personal. « 

For the first four weeks of the following year 
(1918) the country was left in peace ; then on 
January 28 and *29, when tlie uiooii was full, 
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{Official photograph. Crown copyright reserved, 

THE DAMAGED PRINTING WORKS IN LONG ACRE. 


two serious air attacks wore made on London. 
On the first occasion four groups of raiders, 
each coinpos(:*d of two or three machines, or 
10 in all, crossed the coast at different points 
at about 8 oViloek. The two machines of the 
first group, which came in at Felixstowe » 
entt^red London through Uomford, and while 
one dropped bombs in the east at Stepney and 
Poplar, the other attacked Lambeth and 
Wandsworth in the west. The second group, 
also of two machines, came over by tho North 
Foreland and travelled along the south bank of 
the Thames ; both got through to London, but 
while one dropped bombs in Hackney and Hol- 
born, tho other apparently did nothing. Of the 
tlu^e machines in tho third group, which came 
over the coast at Walton and Clacton, one was 
turned back and one bombed tho neighbourhood 
of Camden Town. The third attacked West 
Hampsteafl, and then flew back eastwards, 
pui*sued from the east of London by two scout- 
ing at^roplanes, which finally brought it down 
ill flames at Wickford in Essex. The officers 
to whom the credit of this feat was due were 
Captain G. K. Hackwill and Lieutenant C. C; 
Hanks, both of the R.F.C. Tho fourth group of 
tliree machines’, which came in at Ramsgate, 
ma<ie no attempt on London, but contented 
thenxselves with dropping bombs on Thanet and 


Sheppoy. A good deal later, about 10.25, a 
single giant raider crossed the coast at Hollosiey 
Hay. Its course was repeatedly changed by 
aeroplane and gun attacks, but, after passing 
over Ipswich, Chelmsford and Chingford, it 
won its way to I^ondon, am I after midnight 
dropped bombs in Bethnal Green and in tho 
neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge and tho 
Savoy. The ordeal of London tlius lasted fom* 
or five hours ; and the total of casual ti<\s was 
lieavy — 67 killed and 166 injured. Nearly 40 
of tho deaths wore due to a single 50 kg. bomb, 
dropped by tho giant raider on a printing works 
in Long Acre, where a largo number of people 
had congregated for shelter. 

On January 29 the attack was again pro- 
longed, and w’as delivered by three giant and 
tliree or four smaller machines. The first batch 
came over the coast at different points about 
9.30, and was followed by a second batch an 
hour or more later. The results were scanty. 
The casualties — 10 deaths and 10 cases of 
injury — were all (caused by a giant raider of 
the first batch, which after passing Hertford 
and Potter’s Bar about 11, visited Isleworf h, 
Kew, Richmond, Chiswick, Barnes, Wands- 
worth and Camberwell, in its vain efforts to 
make its way into the centre of London. 

It was about this time that the Germans were 
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kind enough to explain, d propos of a savage 
onslai^ht on Paris — tho first aeroplane attack 
in force on that city — ^which they made with 
about 26 machines on January *10, that tho 
object of tho raids on Londofi, though partly 
to cause damage, was chiefly to force us to 
maintain 'an enormous barred aerial zone on 
the East Coast, at tho expense of the servic(‘s 
at the front. On the other hand, tho attack on 
Paris was merely by way of reprisal for French 
attacks on open German towns. 

In Febiniary, aeroplane raids wore reported 
on three successivo nights — the Kith, 17th, and 
18th — in favourable weather with tho moon in 
her fii-st quarter ; but they were not on a large 
scale and were for the most part frustrated by 
our defences. The last of the three — if it over 
took place, wliich is by no moans certain — 
was a compioto fiasco, and no one was 
killed or injured. On tho 17th a single giant 
aeroplane crossed London from Lewishatn to 
Mildmay Park, dropping a number of bombs 
as it went. Its methods sccanod more scientific 
than was usual with the raiders, and the cul- 
mination of its attack, by which much damage 
was done to the St. Panoras Hotel, afiptiared a 
well -calculated piece of work. It was respon- 
sible in all for killing 21 persons and injuring 32 
others. On tlie 1 0th there were three giants. 


One ventured just to put its nose over the land 
at St. Margaret’s Bay, and unloaded 18 bombs, 
which caused no casualties, and another ranged 
over Essex with equal ineffectivonosa. Tho 
third came up the Blackwater, and, after turning 
south-west to the Nore and Gravesend, enteiHid 
London by Woolwich. There it damaged the 
Garrison Church, and later it dropped a bomb 
at Chelsea Hospital, wrecl^ing an old house and 
killing an ofliecT, his wife, her sisU^r, and three 
children. Finally it showeroil eight .W kg. 
bombs on some allotments at Beckenham. 

In March there was only one aeroplane raid, 
on the night of the 7tfi, but it (covered a wide 
anui, including K(Mit, lOssex, Hertfordshire, 
Bedfordshire and London. Six giant machines 
started, but one did not cross the coast. Of the 
remaining five tlirce riuiched London. One 
bombed Ham|)stead end St. .John’s Wood, and 
another left its marks on Golder’s Grotm, 
Finchley, Mill Hill and VVMietstone. The third 
fltav right across London from east to w'ost, and 
dropped a 300 kg. bomb at ^V^arrington Cres- 
cent in Paddington, where it damaged 20 hotisos 
seriously and 400 slightly. This was the only 
bomb of that size dropped in the raid, but t here 
were eight of 100 kg. and 25 of .50 kg., five of tho 
former and 10 of the latter falling in the London 
area. 



WRECKED HOUSE IN THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, CHELSEA. 



THE WHIT-SUNDAY RAID, 1918: A CRASHED BOMBER. 
Showing an unused bomb, Indicated by the arrow. 


Tliis mid was of 8pecial interest owing to the 
peculiar meteorological conditions under which 
it was carried out. Just as moonlight was 
generally regarded as a certain prot-ectioii against 
the visit of Zeppelins, so the belief was widely 
held tliat if there was no moon nothing was to 
be feared from aeroplanes. There were, it is 
true, prophets who averred that time would 
show tliis comfortable faith to rest on an 
unsound basis, but, in fact, so far no aeroplanes 
had come except on night. s wlien there was 
.some moon, anti the no-moori no-raitl theory 
liad bf*en justified. On March 7, however, 
there was no mtjon, yet the exet-ption did not 
disj>rovo the rule, for there was something 
bfjtter, in the sliape of a nmiarkably brilliant 
tlisplay of the Aurora Borealis, tlie light of 
which, being pnu fically mouochromalie, gave 
even better visibility and definition thtui bright 
moonlight. The Germans f)rt)inptly .seized the 
opportunity, and possibly they cherislied the 
hojH!i that in the ab.seiie(.‘ of tlie moon our 
defence.s would be lulled to false security, though 
if they did, and exi^ected that our aeroplanes 
would not bo really for them, they were sadly 
disaiipointed. 

In April the enemy e.ssaycd no ac^roplano 


attack on this country, but in May, on the 
evening of Whit-Sunday, the I9th, thc^y made 
what proved to bo tho final elTort, for, although 
on three subsequent occasions (June 17, July 
18 and July 20) .single aeroplanes api)earpd by 
day over the Kent coast, these transient visil.s 
did not de, serve to be called raids. The W^hit- 
Sunday attack was curried out, in clear still 
weather, a few days before full moon, with 
ri.3 or .*14 machines. Of th(*se 13 reached 
London 4 hey came by iliver.s routes from the 
coasi and lavished their attenlion not only on 
Kent and Essex but also on widely .so})arated 
disti’icts of London — from the City to St. 
.James’s, from Stratford and East Ham to 
ilegont’.s Park and Kilburn, and from Catford 
and Sydenham to Harringay and Kingsland. 
4’hey dropped live bombs of 3()() kg., 3.5 of 
loo kg., and over 100 of 50 kg., and they killed 
49 j3ersons and injured 177. Hut they by no 
moans escaped seot-freo. Going up in largo 
numbers our airmen got into touch wit h several 
of them and brought down three ; throi? were 
shot down by anti-aircraft gims, at Dover, 
North Forelatid and Southend ; one crashed 
owing to engine failure ; and throe more ar6 
said to have crashed in Belgium. 
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The loss of at least 20 |X)r cent, of their 
raiding force was calculated to increase the 
Gennans’ respect for our defences, and it is 
significant that after this raid, which, as it hap- 
pened, coincided with a particularly effective 
one oarricid out by the Allies on Cologne, they 
began to talk about the “ senseless murder of 
women and children ** and to suggest inter- 
national agreement for stopping it. What is 
perhaps still more significant is that they never 
ventured on another raid against London, 
whereas Paris, which was no easier for them to 
reach as a matt(^r of flying, continued to suffer 
their attacks. 

We may now turn to the defensive measures 
that were adopted against air raids, and deal 
in the first instance with those wliich may be 
classed ns protective rather than as countdl*- 
oftensive. 

In the case of airships which (uxme by night 
when there was no moonlight, darkness was 
recognize<l as a valuable ally. The illumina- 
tion of the streets of London and other places 
was then^foi'e reduced as much as possible, or 
even abolished altogetlier, and the exhibition 
of bright lights from the windows of shops and 
houses was prohibited, thougli occasionally 
acetylene flares were exposed in open places 
when' bombs could do no harm, with the idea 


of drawing the enemy’s fire. This policy of 
concealment was of distinct benefit. So far as 
London was concerned, no doubt the Thames 
provided a finger-post that could not be hidden 
artificially, and it may or may not be true that 
the crews of Zeppelins, as one of their com- 
mandGi*s averred, felt by instinct when they 
were near a. large mass of human beings ; but 
it is quite evident that the raiders were often 
bewildered and without knowledge of their 
whereabouts, else so much of theii* ammunition 
would not have been wasted on uninbabitod 
country. In at least one instance a tenvn 
suffered severely through preuuit-uroly re- 
lighting its street lainy)s, an<l thus rovealiug 
itself to a Zeppelin whieli was wrongly suj)posod 
to have departed. 

When air raids w(n*t' a novelty they were 
treated as a kind of spoctaeie, and ])i''oplo 
crowded into the streets and upon the roofs of 
houses ill onler to wafeh the attacks. In- 
creasing familiarity, howev(*r, bred (uiution, 
not contempt. Oradnally it camo to be realized 
that it was safer to be at home or under eov(‘r, 
and that although the inmates of an ordinary 
house stood a poor chance in the event of a 
direct hit, still the blast and flying spUntei*3 
frojn ex])loding bomlis, not to mention shrapnel 
and fragments of shell cases from our own gnus, 
made the open streets on the whole more 
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# 



c 

d 

o 

o 

s: 

d 

1 

5 

o 
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d 

1 

o 

Children. 
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i 
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1914. 

Der. 24 . . 

Dover 




B 

B 

B 





Off. 25 . . 

Kt>nt 

— . 

— 

— 




. — 


— 

— 

1915. 

Fob. 21.. 





B 

II 

B 

__ 

_ 



April 16. . 

Kent 

— 

w. - 

. — 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

July 3 . . 

Ea.it Suffolk 

— 

- . 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Sopt. 13.. 

1916 

Margate . . 


.> 

— 

2 

2 

4 

— 

6 

— 

— 

Jan. 22-2;i 

Dover 

I 




1 

o 

1 

3 

6 




Jan. 23 . . 

Kent 

.... 

— 


— 

— 

— 

_... 

— 

— 

— 

K«d), 9 .. ,, 

Kent 

— 

— 



— 

2 

1 

.3 

— 

— 

Frb. 20 . . 

Kent and E. Suffolk 

1 



1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

March 1 . . 

Hroadfitairs, Margate . . 

— 

— 

1 

1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

March 10 

Deal, Dover, Margate an<l 
Uan’sgate 

1 

3 

.6 

10 

4 

3 

8 

15 

4 

11 

April 24.. 

Dovv*r 

— 


— 




, — 

— 


— 

Mav 3 . . 

Deal 

— 

— 



.3 

1 

— 

4 

— 


Mav 19.20 • .. 

Kent aial Dover 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1 

— 


1 

1 

July 9 .. 

Kent (N. Foreland) 

, .... 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

. — 

JulvO-lO 

Dover 

■ — 

— 

— 

. — 


— 

— 


— 

— 

Au«. 12.. 

Dover 

i 

— 


..... 

— 

— 

— 


— 

7 

S<>pt.22.. 

Kent and Dover. . 


— 


. • 

— 

— 

...... 




Oct. 22.. 

Sht'erness 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— . 


— 

— 

Oct. 23.. 

Margate . . 

— 

— 



1 

1 

— 


— . 

— 

\ov. 28.. 

London , , 

. — 

w..- 

— 

— 

4 

6 

— 

10 

— 

— 

1917. 

ISIiircli 1 . . 

Kent 

_ 

_ 



_ 

1 

6 

m 


_ 

March 16 

Kent and Margate 

— 

— 



— 

— 



— 

— 

March 17 

Kent 

. — 

— 


. 

— . 

— 

— 



— 

April 6 . . 

Kent and Ramsgate 

— 

• — 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Mav 6-7.. 

r4ondoii . . . . • • 

i 

— 

— 

1 

I 

1 

. . .. 


— 

— - 

May 26.. 

Kent and Folkestotie . . 

17 

34 

26 

77 

28 

51 

15 

94 

18 

B^^B 

.lime .5 . . 

Ksaex and Kent . . 

! 3 

— 


3 

3 

4 

] 

8 

10 

26 

June 13., 

Margate, Es.sox, London 1 

1 90 

25 

*•43 

158 

21.3 

110 

102 

425 

4 

7 

•July 4 . . 

Essex and Suffolk 

.3 

— 

— 

3 

1 

__ 

— 

1 

14 

29 

July 7 . . . . 

Margate and London . . 

38 

9 

8 

55 

95 

45 

50 

190 

2 

3 

Jul v 22 . . 

Essex and Suffolk 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

3 

12 

23 

Auk. 12.. 

E-fsex and Margate 

10 

1.3 



13 

19 

12 

44 

— 

2 

Aiik. 22.. .. 

Kent 

ti 

1 

1 

■El 

4 

2 

7 

13 

4 

12 

Sopt. 2-3 

Dover 

• — 

• 

— 

— 

— 

4 

2 

6 

1 

— 

Sopt. 3-4 «. 

Kent 

— 

1 


1 

1 

3 

2 

6 

131 

00 

Sp[>t. 4-6 • . 

Homo Counties and 
London 

7 

8 

1 1 

16 

20 

29 

10 

59 

.3 

n 

Sept. 24-26 ,. j 

Kent, Essex, London . . 

5 

4 

o 

11 

24 

24 

2 

50 

10 


Sept. 25-26 

KiUit and London 

t> 

2 


8 

9 

9 

3 

21 

1 

BB 

Sept. 28-29 .. I 

Koine Counties .. 

^ - 

. — 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Sept. 29- .39 .. | 

Kent and London 

4 

6 

4 

13 

41 

34 

7 

82 

1 

5 

Sept. 30~Oct. 1.. 1 

Kent , Ensex, London . . 

.6 

4 

— 

9 

17 

13 

3 

3.3 

5 

5 

Oct. 1-2.. 

Do. 

7 

4 

— 

11 

18 

19 

4 

41 

— 

— 

Oct. 29-30 

Essex 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Oct. 31.. 

Kent and Dover. . 

— 


— 


— . 

. — 

— 

— 

— 

. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 1 . . 

Kent, Essex, London . . 

4 

3 

1 

8 

8 

9 

4 

21 

2 

J 

Dec. 6 . . 

Do. 

1 

5 

1 

n 

13 

8 

6 

27 

1 

J 

Dec. 18.. 

Do. . . > 

6 

5 

4 


42 

23 

14 

79 

— 

0 

1918. 

Jan. 28-29 ... 

Do. 

22 

26 

17 


79 

60 

31 

160 

2 

6 

Jan, 29-, 30 

Do. 

2 

3 


10 

7 

2 

1 

10 


— 

Feb. 16-17 

Do. 

1 

5 

3 

9 

3 

— 


6 




Feb. 17-18 

Do. 

16 

4 

— 

20 

17 

■I 

^B 

26 

^■fl 

6 

Feb. 18-19 

Do. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Bl 



^WB 

— . 

March 7-8 

1 

Kent, E-isex, Herts, Reds, 
and London . . 

8 

9 

4 

21 

9 

28 


39 

Bl 

, 

Miiy I!).2il . . • 

Kent, Jilssex, London , , 

17 

20 

6 

43 

57 

67 

26 

150 


27 

June 17 . . . . 

Kent 


— . 

— 

-- 


— 

— 





'I’otals, aeroplane raids . . 

282 

]»5 

142 

619 

741 

685 

324 

1,650 

RfB 

400 


Tot als, airship raids 

217 

171 

110 

408 

587 

431 

218 

1,236 


121 


Grand Totals . . 

499 

366 

252 

1,117 

1,328 

1,016 

542 

2,886 


521 


Total caKualtici!, civilian and military. Airship Kaips, 1,913 (566 killed, 1,367 injured), 
'rotal eaHualtiiw, civilian and military, Aeroppank Kaips, 2,907 (867 killed, 2,060 injured). 
Total ca>ualties. civilian and military, All Kaids, 4,820 (1,413 killed, 3,407 injured). 
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dangerous. This lesson was driven home by 
the Folkestone raid of May 23, 1917, when 
many Casualties occurred in a street crowded 
with people marketing, and thereafter the 
demand for public warnings, to give time for 
shelter to be found, gathered intensity. 

Warning of hostile aircraft reaclviiig the 
coast were, of course, sent to the military and 
police authorities in London and other inland 
places, but for long the Government resisted 
the proposal to circulate them among the 
public generally. Tt was pointed out, not 


with that object. This proposal brought to 
light another difficulty — that of making the 
warning effective — for in refusing to adopt it 
the Cathedral authorities pointed out the un- 
doubted fact that the bell would he audible 
only to a very few' people. A fi'W' days later 
the Homo Seci*(’!tnry, after i*eceiving a deputa- 
tion of London mayors, stated as the definite 
decision of the Cabinet that it was not desirable, 
in exisfing circumstances, to giv'o public wwn- 
ings of air raids in London. But circumstances 
a])]iarently changed railsM* iiipidly ifi the official 



MOBILE ANTI-AIKGKAFT GUNS 
Used in the defence of London. 


w'ithout force, that many more raids were 
threatened than actually took place, and that 
to give public w'arning of every possible raid 
would merely lie to cause unnecessary alarm. 
Another official point of view ivas that tho 
result of giving notice would actually be to 
bring people into the streets. The public 
feeling was, howevt*r, in favour of warnings. 
After tho London raid of June 13, 1917, tho 
Lord Mayor announced that lie intended to 
give the citizens immediate notice when he 
received warnings of impending air raids, arni 
that he was in communication with t he Dean 
aud Chapter of St. Paul’s as to tho practica- 
bility of ringing tho great bell of tho Cathedral 


vicw% and on July 1 3 t he Coinmissionci* ol Police 
issued t he announcement that when he received 
intelligence that enemy aircraft/ were flying 
towards London, ]K>lice, botli rc^gular and 
special, w'ould b(‘ sent tln*ough tlu^ streets 
exhibiting a placard with th(‘ inscription, 
“ Police Notice. Take Cover.” Warning was 
given in this way for tin' first time on July 14, 
}>ut there was no raid, and (^veii before the [lolice 
had time to leave some of tlie stations with their 
“ Take Cover ” notici's, thr ” All Clear ” sig?uil 
was rticeiv^ed. Tlirt.'C (lays later a test of sireys 
as a means of giving wainings was made, but 
proved quite un.sntisffu;tory. Experiments were 
then tried with two ot her devices — one a rocket 
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whiel), bursting at a height of 150 feet, set free 
a parachute from which was suspended a 
smoke flare or a series of calcium lights, and the 
other a sound signal which detonated with a 
loud report at a height of 200 feet. As the 
second method seemed the most suitable of all 
t hat had been suggested, it was adopted and put 
in op<»ration with a precipitancy that contrasted 
curiously with earlier hesitation. The offleial 
decision was published on Saturday, July 21, 
too late for most people to hear of it, and next 
day London was aw^akoned at 8.30 from its 
Sunday morning slumbers by the sound of 237 
rockets fired from 79 fii*o stations. Not un- 
naturally it imagined that it was hearing the 
sound of guns which denoted that a raid w'as in 
progress, but in fact there was no raid nearer 
than Harwich. 

The arrangement finally adopted was that 
two soimd signals or m u’oons should bo firod 
at intervals of 15 seconds from fire-brigade 
stations so selected as to cover (ho area of the 
County of London, while outside the County, 
but within a 10-mile radius of Charing Gross, 
two signals were to be fired from local ])oUce 
stat ions. Simultaneously constables on foot and 
on cycles were to circulate through tlie strf?et.s 
cxliibiting a placard with Take Cover ** in 
red letters, while similarly at the end of the raid 
they w'cre to show' “ All Clear ” placards in 
Idack letters. This method a])p!iod to the 
London area ordy, the local aut lioritios in other 
. |)laces being loft to make their own arrangements » 
and the sound signals were used only for raids 
by ilay, from half an liour before sunrise to half 
an Iiour after sunset, tl:ough at other honi-s 
tln' polir-o circulated their “Take Cover” 
notices. Demands were made from time to time 
that the maroons should be fired w^hen night 
raids were impending, only to l)e countered by 
official statements tliat the whole (jiiestiou 
was being reeruisidercd ; and excc*pt ha 
illuminated motor cars were employed, when 
available, to carry t)ie “Take Cover” notices 
through (ho streets, and bugles were introduced 
to give t he “ All Clear,” little change was made 
till January, 1918. It was then announced 
that the maroons woidd be fired as late as 
11 p.m., but that from (hat hour until sunrise 
they woidd be fired only if there was not time 
to rnobili/(^ constables to carry round the 
vi^irning placards. Finally, in March it was 
decided to give maroon warnings at all hours 
of the day and night. 

Since the object of these warnings was to 


clear people off the streets and induce them to 
get into shelter, it was an obvious corollary to 
provide places in which they could talfe cover. 
Voluntary effort led the way.- The Corporation 
of London arranged for the crypt of the Guild* 
hall and portions of tlie Central Criminal Court 
in the Old Bailey to be available for ttie purpose, 
and the Lord Mayor affixed outside the Mansion 
House the notice, “ During an air raid persons 
may take shelter in this building at their own 
risk ” — an example wliich was extensively 
followed by the occupiers of other largo build- 
ings. Police stations, public libraries, galleries, 
churches, schools, were tlirown open. The 
stations of the tube railways proved especially 
i)opular, and even when no raid had boon 
announced or was at all likely wore so crowded 
with people from flimsy Jioiises that the problem 
of maintaining them in docent .sanitary con- 
dition threatened to become serious. In 
October 1917, when it was estimated that the 
shelters already available would aceoinmodate 
about a million persons, a regulation was marie 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts ordering 
everybody in possession of suitable shelter to 
place it at the disposal of the public if required. 
Tiic Gov(*niinont arranged to give sandbags 
free of charge ? to local authorities wlio agreed 
(o provide sand aiul labour and to place the 
filled bags in the windows and apertiures of 
shelters, and some local authorities also 
decorated their street lamps witli arrows 
pointing in the direction of the nem;est shelter. 
Many people sought a more penuauent form 
of cover from night raitls by removing them- 
selves and their families ' frotn London to 
tin encircling country districts, and one result 
was that tlieir daily journeys up to London 
for their business purposes congested the rail- 
ways to such an extent that the issue of season 
tic'kels liad to be restricted. 

(Joneerted measures were taken to deal with 
the outbreaks of fire which it was one of the 
objects of the enemy to cause. In May 1915 
it was decided to reinforce with motor pumping 
engines from other districts those areas in which 
under normal conditions fires were most fre- 
quent and serious, since tlu*oiigh tlie regular 
interchange of information beiw’een the fire 
brigades of London anti Berlin and Hamburg 
the Gormans wore well aware of those areas and 
might be expected to pay special attention to 
them if their aircraft could locate them. The 
fire brigade, which had been depleted by ahoyt 
300 Reservists at the outbreak of w»r, was 
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strengthened by volunteers, turncocks and 
others^ and in order to make the existing 
resources go as far as possible it was arranged 
that only one engine should attend a call, instead 
of the three or more that would be sent out under 
normal conditions. These dispositions were 
soon put to the test. In the Zeppelin raid of 
May 31, 1916, about 40 calls were received 
within 10 minutes, but an engine was dispatched 
immediately on receipt of each call, and though 
26 explosive and 68 incendiary bombs were 


December 6, when 276 incendiary bombs fell 
in the London area, motor engines from points 
80 far distant as Twickenham and Wembley 
were used for extinguisliing a fire in Shoreditch, 
these and other engines having been previously 
closed in on the hazardous areas in the centre 
of London. Public authorities, private firms 
and the London Salvage Corps alike placed their 
resources at the disposal of the Fire Brigade, 
and most valuable assistance was render<‘d by 
the London Vohmtt^ier Kifles, who for years 



ONE OF SEVERAL FORMS OF 

dropped only four or five fires were greater than 
could be dealt with by one engine. When the 
positions in which the bombs fell were plotted 
on a map it appeared that the track followed 
by tbt^ Zt'ppelin had been chosen so as to pass 
over the area which experience indicated was 
the most dangerous one for fires. 

After the daylight raid of July 7, 1917, it 
was thought' • advisable to coordinate 90 lire 
brigades in an area of about 750 square miles 
and to arrange that they should attend in 
London during air raids and act with the Lontlon 
Fire Brigade under the direction of JJeut.- 
Commandor S. Sladen. From September 1917 
to the end of the war engines from outside 
came into London on 19 occasions, and on 


NOTICE TO “ TAKE COVER.” 

maintained a didachnient at Fire Brigade 
lb*adqiiart(‘rs, atl ending all hirge fires and 
sharing the dangers of regular service. 

Another body which had an iin|)ortant place 
in the arrangeiiuaits for meiding attack from 
the air was the Metropolitan Obs(*rvHtion 
iServici?. Established in Oetobc'r 1914 by the 
Conimissioner of Police, under nrrangenient with 
the Admiralty, it was intiMided in tlu? first 
instance for the detection of suspicious and 
conspicuous lights within the Metropolitan 
IVilico District, bub it soon dev(»loped into an 
etliciont agency for gi\nMg immediate inforiha- 
tion of the outbreak and position of tires and 
of the movements of aircraft during a raid. 
Its headquarters were at thi? County Hall, 
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Spring Gardens, where it was accommodated 
by the London County Council, and it received 
information from a number of observation 
posts distributed over a wide area within the 
County. It contained 1,200 officers and men 
selected from the Metropolitan Special Con- 
stabulary, members of the L.C.C., ex -members 
of the R.N.V\R., members of London clubs. 



BADGE GRANTED TO LONDON TELE- 
PHONE OPERATORS (GIRLS) 

Who volunteered for duty during air raids. 

and volunteers from the large factories on which 
some of the observation posts were situated. 
All were ineligihlo for military service. 

A (lovernment scheme of insurance against 
aircraft and bombardment risks was inaugurated 
on July 19, 1915, the fire insurance officjos 
acting as agent^. The rates varied from 2s. 
jK^r £100 for private houses and their contents 
up to 7s. 6d. for such risks as merchandise at 
docks, timber in tlie open, and oil tanks ; but 
they were reduced by lialf on March 1, 1917 — 
a reduction which it was generally believed the 
State could very well afford. A further con- 
cession was granted as from September I of 
the same year, w^hen the Governm(3nt accepted 
liability up to £500 without the payment of 
any premium. Arrangements were also made 
to^assist the victims of air raids by providing 
slielt(?r, food and financial assistance from the 
National Relief Fund. 

Put at the highest, the defensive measures 


so far described were merely palliative, and 
could do no more than mitigate the of 

an attack from the air. To stop the advance of 
airships or aeroplanes that had reached our 
shores, or to prevent them from crossing the 
coast, or, best of all, to establish sijch condi- 
tions that they would not dare to make the 
attempt, was a military problem the solution 
of which would have rendered passive protec- 
tive measures unnecessary. The main elements 
of such a military solution were perfectly 
familiar before the war began. Anti-aircraft 
guns hod been mounted on our w’arships ; 
searchlights had long been employed to illumi- 
nate an objective it was desired to assail ; and 
the idea of using armed aeroplanes had been 
ex[3rcssGd, picturesquely if with some excess of 
optimism, by Mr. Churchill in March, 1914, 
when he said that any hostile aircraft reaching 
our coast during the coming year W'ould be 
promptly attacked in superior force by a swarm 
of very formidable hornets. Yet at the outbreak 
of war all these material elements were deficient 
alike in quantity and quality — at any rat<e, so 
far as the defence of the land against aerial 
attack was concerned. It follow'ed that, with 
no material with wdiieh to practise, the su|q)ly 
of men properly trained to use these elements 
not only singly but in combination with each 
other was also deficient; and furtlier, tJiero 
was no adequate system of controlling the 
action and oj)eration of the human and material 
factors atui coordinating them for the attain- 
ment of the end in view. The success acliievod 
ultimately, as measurtMl by the discontinuance 
of air raids on England after May 1918, though 
the Gc^rmans made many on other less well 
defended areas after that time, did not como 
so much from the invoiitiori of any single now 
super-terrible device (though various new 
de voices W'cre brouglit into use, such as incen- 
<liary bullets, sonnd-k)eating appliances, balloon 
aprons and wireless telephones) as from the 
gradual improvement in the amount and 
quality of the equipment, the systematic 
training of the men, and the centralized direc- 
tion of the whole inaehine so as to ensure the 
harmonious cooperation of all its parts. 

The gnus provided for the defence of London, 
which, not only as the first city of the Empire 
but also from the ease with which it could be 
found, its nearness to German aircraft stations, 
and the hugeness of the target it presented, 
always remained the chief objective of thIS 
enemy’s attack, at first consisted for the irmst 
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part of 1-potmder pom-poms, and the largest 
was thei* il-pounder Hotchkiss, They were 
mounted on various elevated points in the 
middle of London, such as the Foreign Office, 
the Admiralty Arch, Lloyd’s Bank in St* 
James’s Strtet, Cannon Street Station, Waterloo, 
Blackfriars, and Nine Elms, and each roof 
station had its searchlight. Later the porn-porris 
wore replaced by heavier weapons — 13-poiuiders, 
3-in., and, for a time at least, some French 
75 mm. — ^which were placed on the ground 
instead of on the roofs. Admiral Sir Percy 
Scott did much to bring about an improve- 
ment in the size and number of the weapons 
supplied for the defence, of which he was 
put in charge in September, 1915, and he 
also recognized that the attempt to defend 
London merely by guns actually in London 
was a mistake. As, therefore, the number of 
guns available increased they were mounted at 
points selected on a wider perimeter outside, 
and tliis process went on until London was 
ringed with artillery. Nearer the coast there 
were other defences, such as those of the 
Thames and Medway and of Dover, and the 
consequence was that a raider coming in from 
the sea had to face a number of successive 


zones of fire from fixed guns, not to mention 
mobile batteries, on its way to the capital. 

The London guns and searchlights were 
manned by the R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps, 
raised by the Admiralty in October 1914, and 
composed of City and University juen who gave 
up part of their time, by day or by night, to 
the duties of tlie service. At first the corps 
was on a purely volunteer basis, but in lOltt 
“ combing out ” h:^gan, and at the Ix'ginning of 
1917, when the Admiralty handed over tho 
defences of London to the War Olhe<*, it became 
a conscriptivc unit of tho Regular Home Forces, 
As such it persisted to the end of th(^ war, 
presenting in its later stages the anomaly of a 
naval unit serving under Army generals. At 
first its training was carried out by old naval 
gunnery instructors and torpedo hands, who 
combined a rigorous course of squad drill anti 
rifle manual with a very ehunentary knowltMlge 
of anti-aircraft gnn-rlrill. When, towards th<» 
end of 1915, the Naval Cunnery School at 
Chatham had begun to add anti-aircraft 
problems to its curriculum, officers and men 
were sent down there to qualify as gun-layers, 
and they returned from their courses, whicli 
were followed by real gun practice at sen, with 
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the navaj rank of “ gunlayer III.** or “ seaman 
gunner.** Under tJie Army the Navy drill gave 
way to Army drill, and the officers and men 
went for their periodical training to Shoebiuy- 
ness, not Chatham, and worked under military 
conditions. 

The corps came into being at a time when 
scientific high-anglo anti-aircraft gunnery 
scarcely existed, but it contained mathemati- 
cians and mechanical engineers who evolved for 
themselves the first principles of the art, and 
virtually laid the foundations of the elaborate 
systems that grew up subsequently. In the 
earlier days of the corps the idea was to aim at 
and hit an individual rainier held in the beams 
of the searchlights, and if the guns that were 
first provided seem rather puny weapons it 
must be remembered that aircraft then flow 
at much lower elevations than afterwards 
became common. Later, as the number of 
guns increased, barrage fire was introduced. 
In its fullest development as a “ box barrage,** 
this plan would have meant that London would 
have been encircled and closed in with a curtain 
of b\irsting high explosive shell, calculated to 
daunt the most determined pilot. But it must 
not be forgotten that as compared with an 
army marching on the groiuid an aeroplane in 
the air has an extra degree of freedom of movo- 
nient, and can choose its point of entry not 
only horizontally but also vertically. Hence, 
if its passage is to bo barred completely, there 
must bo shells bursting continuously at every 
elevation up to the liighest it can attain. Such 
a barragt^ entails a pnxligious expenditure of 
ammunition, and moreover, if the attack is 
prolongt'd, the continuous firing wears out the 
barrels of the guns and renders them useless, 
with the consequence that the defence must 
break down, unless there is a large reserve 
of new guns. It is quite possible that the Ger- 
mans calculated on bringing about this result 
when they attacked night after night in the last 
week of September, 1917. 

'rhore is, however, an alternative in the shape 
of a partial barrage put up at the point where 
anrl at the time when, a hostile aeroplane is 
expected, not after it has actually lurrived. 

If those in control are successfully to predict 
the position of the raider, this method evidently 
requires that they shall receive prompt infor- 
mation from the observers who are watching 
th(? coLWSf^ of the machine ; and, in view of the 
importance of the telephone as a rapid means 
of transmitting such infonnation, the reason 


wliy the public were repeatedly urged to use 
the telephone as little as possible during air 
raids becomes obvious. The partial barrage 
also explains why in certain of the later raids 
the gunfire seemed so slight that some people 
raslily jumped to the conclusioit that the 
defence was being neglected. 

Another device wliich reduced the space that 
liad to bo covered by the barrage was the balloon 
apron. A row of Id to balloons was sent up, and 
their mooring cables wore joined by cross cables 
from which depended wires kept taut by small 
weights at their ends. Thus a screen was 
formed extending from the ground up to the 
height at which the balloons were moored, 
and pro tanto reducing the space available for 
the flight of a raider. Whether or not a ma- 
chine could in fact fly through such a screen 
without serious damage, there was an element 
of mystery, of miknown possibilities, about the 
arrangement that effectually deterred a pilot 
from making the attempt, except by inadver- 
tence. Apart from limiting the area that had 
to bo covered by our guns, and also by our 
aeroplane patrols, the aprons had the addi- 
tional advantage of eliminating the chance 
of a raider flying low and shooting people an the 
streets at close range ; for even if he dared to 
come in over their tops and then descend 
to a low level the risk to which he would bo 
exposed in climbing to get out again would be 
too great to be faced. The device was the 
answer — or part of the answer — which Major- 
General E. B. Ashmore, who was appointed 
to the command of the London Air Defence 
Area on August 8, 1917, made to the enemy’s 
now policy of big aeroplane raids by niglit. 
The idea was originated by him independently, 
and was not borrowed or imitated from anything 
done by the Italians at Venice or elsewhere. 

The other groat arm of the air defence, tlui 
aeroplane, for many months existed rather in 
talk than in fact. Our shortage of machines 
at the beginning of the war was notorious. 
Practically all wo had were required for use 
across the Channel, and only a few could be 
spared for home defence. The performance 
of those few was in general not good enough 
to enable them to cope with airships, nor were 
they adequately armed for the attack. But 
even if large numbers of good machines had been 
immediately forthcoming, that would not of 
itself have been sufficient. Aeroplanes require 
stations whore they can be housed and looked 
after, and, if they are to fly by night, lighted 
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landing places where they can alight ; all these 
were lacking, as may be judged from the fact 
that in the middle of 1914 wo ha<i just seven 
aircraft stations in England and one in Scotland. 
Further, supposing we had hod aeroplanes, 
aeroplane stations and all the necessary mate- 
rial equipment, to repel aircraft by night 
obviously implies flying by night ; yet wo 
had no pilots trained in mght flying. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the air defence of the country 
had to be built up from nothing, so far as 
aeroplanes were concerned. 


Until the war had lasted about a year and 
a half little could bo done, owing to the output 
of aeroplanes being al>sorbed by requirements 
overseas, in the direction of providing machines 
of a kind suitable for homo defenct? purposes, 
and although in that period a few aeroplanes 
had gone up to the attack of airKhii)s thc»y ha<l 
damaged themselves rather than the enemy. 
Early in 1916, however, about the time valien 
the Anti-Aircraft Land Defences of the country 
W€?ro committed to tlie charge of Viscount 
French, a fair number of .machines were 
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stationed in the London area, capable of 
rising to such a height that they could tackle 
the type of airsliip then being employed by 
Germany for raids on this country, and the 
events of tho latter part of the year showed that 
we had machines which could attack Zeppelins 
with success. They were not, however, good 
enough to grapple with raiding aeroplanes, and 



MAJOR-GENERAL E. B. ASHMORE. C.B. 

In command of London Air Defence Area 
from August, 1917. 

for this and other reasons our aeroplane defence 
did very little in the first great daylight aero- 
plane raid on London in June, 1917. 13ut 
reinforcements were obtained, and, as has 
already been recorded, it was the appearance 
of a squadron of our mtKthines, on August 12, 
that decided the enemy to abandon his intention 
of attacking Loiuion and to unload his bombs 
on Southend instead. The phase of night aero- 
plafie raids that opened in SepUnnber showed 
that still better macliinos were necessary — 
fast single-seater fightei’S of the highest standard 
of performance. To fly such machines at night 
hod at one time been considered impracticable, 
but it was successfully accomplished when the 
need came, and, in combination with search- 
lights systematically directed by tho aid of 
sound-locating instruments instead of being 
swept at random across the sky, proved an 
elTectivo antidote to the night raiders. It may 
be mentioned that as a result of ^ho piecemeal 


manner in which the machines wore got together, 
and as a reflection of our policy of indulging in 
the manufacture of a large number of diifel^nt 
types, there was a troublesome heterogeneity 
in the equipment of the London defence 
squadrons. During 1918 stops wer^ taken to 
remove this defect, and by the time of tlu‘ 
armistice a large measiure of uniformity had been 
achieved, Sopwith Camels, with 110 h.p. L<» 
RhOno engines, being the most favoured type. 

Tho machines allocated to the defence of 
London were at first scattered in small separated 
detachments under the command of tlie officers 
commanding different training squadrons ; but 
concentration was seen to bo advisable, arid 
in the spring of 1916 they were formed into a 
Homo Defence Squadron, with aerodromes to 
the east of London — the direction from which ’ 
hostile attack was most likely. A little later 
more squadrons w'ero added under tho Home 
Defence Wing (which successively beearne 
the Home Defence Group, tho Home Defence 
Brigivle, and finally tho 6th Brigade, 
R.A.F.), and there wore also detachments 
allocated to tho defence of important towns 
in the North. The next cU^velopmont was 
the decision to establish a chain of aerodromes 
from the north to the south of the country, a 
Flight being stationed at each and patrolling 
botwooii its own aerodrome and those on each 
side of it. Every three Flights fonned a 
Squotlron, mider a commander who had 
sopanite hoadquarters about equidistant from 
each of the three aerodromes under his charge, 
though afterwards this arrangement was modi- 
fled and the headquarters placed at the central 
aerodrome of each group of three. With the 
advent of day aeroplane raids in 1917 another 
change was iioeossitated in tho South-Eastern 
Counties through the formation of additional 
squadrons, and to accommodate these the 
Flight aerotlromes were raised to the status 
of SqiuKlron aerodromes. Tho work of the 
aeroplane patrols in the London area was facili- 
tated by the construction of the balloon aprons, 
because, the lower elevations being barred by 
these, they could confine their attention to the 
upper ones. Each squadron hiul attached to 
it a searchlight company, connected to the 
squadron headquarters by direct telephone lines. 

At first tho o|>erations of the detacliments 
round London were controlled from tho War 
Office by direct telephone, but in 1916 the 
control was placed in the hands of G.H.Q*" 
Home Forces, and orders were transmitted 
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^froin a central operations room, not direct, 
but* through the headquarters of wliat later 
became the 6th Brigade. This arrangement 
applied to the squadrons stationed in the 
southern half of the country ; in the northern 
half the squadron commanders thomselv-'es 
ordered their machines to patrol, acting on 
information received from the Garrison Com- 
inantlers of such areas as the Humber and the 
Tyne. When th(^ London Air Defence Area was 
instituted in August 1917, its (i.O.C. assumed 

control of the operations, ioKcthor with tho 
tactical training of machines with searchlights, 
so far as the southern service squadrons were 
concerned, his orders continuing to be trans- 
mitted tluough the headquarters of the 6th 
Brigade. A similar system was introduced 
for the northern squadrons on tho formation 
of the Northern Air Defences in May 1918, 
the orders of the G.O.C. passing tlirough the 
headquarters of tho 24th Group at Leeds. 

A pilot in the air cannot hear the noise of 
another machine because of the noise of his 
own ; practically, therefore, he is deaf. By 
night ho is also blind, apart from artificial help ; 
hence the need, in night flying, for the most 
careful and systematic cooperation of tho 
searchlights with him, if he is to spot and attack 
his quarry. By way of helping him in this 
task the plan was suggested of projecting 
^archlight beams horizontally close to the 
ground so as to form a carpet of light against 
wliich he would see an enemy machine sil- 
houetted, if he were above it ; but trials made in 

*"1917 were not very effective even on a fine 
night, while ground mist would defeat the 
^method, which at best would have been very ex- 
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pensive. Another suggestion was, instead of 
keeping the searchlight beams concentrated, 
to spread thtun out into wide hands ; it was 
supposed that i luring the few seconds an oiiomy 
macliine would take to fly through those bands 
(if it dared f<> do so at all) it would be obscjrved 
and then could bo picked up by tlio ordinary 
searchlights. When tested, however, this plan 
also proved iifisatisfaetory, and it was found 
best to rely on ordinary si'archliglits, tlio 
successful manipulation of which was gn*atly 
holpt-Hl by the a<loption of the sounddoeat iiig 

apparatus, Itmay b(' uuMitioned, loo, that with 

th(^ introduction of wirelt'ss telephony the pilot 
in the air no longer remained a lonely and 
isolated unit cut off from all communication 
with the earth, but could receive orders by 
word of mouth. 

In the early part of the war the aeroplanes 
engaged in anti-aircraft work carriiMl no gun. 
Experimentally, it is true, iiiaeliinos had been 
provided with rifles firing tracer biilha.s, but 
it is very doubtful whetlw^r these were ever useC 
in action. As armament against airships reliance 
was at first placed on high explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs, and a couple ot (^ach of these 
were to bo found in aeroplanes earlv in 1916. 
Later an apparatus for firing explosive darts 
was provided. The theory was that tho airman 
would climb above tho airship and drop his 
bombs or darts u]joii it. i3ut ajiart from t ho 
indifferent performance of the aeroplanes tlieri 
at the disposal of the home defences, which 
rendered it unlikely that they would be able 
to get above the airsliip, there was the dtlli- 
culty first of seeing it and then of hitting it, 
while in the probable event of a miss the bomb:4 
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and darts would bo exceedingly unwelcomo 
visitors to tiio people on the ground bolow. It 
must bo recorded, however, that Lieut. Brandon 
used explosive darts when he bn^ught down 
L 15 in flames on April 1, 1916. 

The next step was to add a Lewis machine 
gun. The bonibs and darts wore retained for 
a time, but wore ultimately dispensed with, 
not only because tliey were realized to bo of 
little value, but also to relieve the aeroplanes of 
uniieoossary weight In the first instance tho 
guns fired ordinary amnumition, a few drums of 
wliicli , it Wiis hoped, would cause such a leakage 
of gas from a Zeppelin as to prevent it from 
getting homo, if it had been hit. In tho middle 
of 1910 explosive and incendiary bullets wore 
brought into use, with the idea of inflaming the 
gas The Brock and Buckingham forms w^ero 
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tho first, and tho Pomeroy quickly followed. 
The last had the defect that it would not 
detonate readily at low temperatures such as 
|ii\‘vail at high altitudes and it is doubtful 
wlietlier it ever had a share in bringing down a 
Z 'ppelin. Tito Brock had tho opposite fault 
of bfang too sensitive, giving trouble through 
premature explosions, but it continued in use 
till tho early spring of 1017, when it was super- 
seded by the BiK^kingham, the incendiary 
character of which had meantime beim improved. 
The K.T.8. bullet, invented by Sir Richard 
Threlfall in August of that year, combined 
th(' merits of the Buckingham and the Pomeroy, 
being more sensitive tlian tho one and more 
cff(?ctiv'e than tlie other. 

In addition to the Lewis, Vickers guns were 
also emploved, wdth different forms of mounting 
to suit different types of aeroplane. With 
(jxplosivo and incendiary bullets unsynchronized 
fii’ing tlirough the propeller was evidently 


inadmissible, and therefore either synchronizing 
liad to bo adopted or the guns airanged so 
that^they did not fire through the pfOpeller. 
A great deal of attention was given to the design 
of sights, especially for night use, and another 
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detail that was worked out was a device for 
eliminating the flash of the Lewis gun, which 
tlie pilots found troublesome. 

Fromwliiit has been said it will be seen that 
the key to success in dealing with hostifo air- 
craft attack on tins country was found in night 
flying, coupled with an adequate supply of 
efficient macliinos and minute attention to 
every detail of tho subsidiary equipment. Night 
flying in fast aeroplanes, in fact, became a dis- 
tinct! volj»^ British art, and the specialist ex- 
ponents of it were tho 6th Brigade R.A.F., 
in which was vested the aerial defence of the 
country over laud, tho R.N.A.S., down to tho 
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time when, on April 1, 1918, it was combined 
with the Royal Flying Corps to form the Royal 
Air Force, taking its share in the work by 
patrolling on the coast and over the sea. But 
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HANDLEY PAGE MACHINE, 

Built for the bombin(( of Berlin. 

(ith Hrigacle was rosjxinsiblo for Jiion* tlian 
inaniiiiig the homo air (i(*foucos ; it formoil 
in effect a grotit school of iiiglit flying, and the 
system of training it elaborated enabled it to 
provide pilots not only for its own requirements 
but also for work in Franco. Thus it fimiished 
the men and machines for a light night-l>ombing 
squadron wliich wont out to tlie H.E.F. in 
March 1917, and by Jime of the following yt'ar 
eight such squadrons had been sent out, th<? 
pilots and observers and the wastage being 
suppli**d by it. fjator, after tlio air raid on 
London of .May 19, 1918, it raised the personnel 
for a night-flying squadron which did excellent 
work in France in countering the attacks of 
hostile night-bombing machines. From its 
arrival in France towards the end of June 
until tJie date of the armistico this squadron 
shot down 10 hostile night-bornbing inachines 
on tho 1 British sid<* of tht^ lines and 10 on the 
enemy’s side, five of the latter being definitely 
confirmed and five not. During that period 
not one of its pilots or observers wa-s killed or 
wounded by enemy action. 

The raids on this country gave rise to constant 
demands that similar treatment should be 
nioted out to Germany, whether by way of 
retaliation and reprisal or in pursuance of tho 
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policy of destroying the raiders in thi^’r nests, 
'riie systematic bombing of military objectives 
by Hoyal Air Force sipiadrons In'gan in October 
1917, but bombing expeditions into enemy 
territory were by no means iinknown licforo 
that time. For instance, in tho previous 
July a Handley Fage bombing rnacliine with 
Kolls-Koyce engines had flown from Kngland 
an<l attac’keil Constant inojile — a feat whieh 
involved flying a total distanee of nearly 2,0tM> 
miles, tlie machine l)eing in the air for just over 
.‘H hours. In the same month there was a 
raid into Westphalia, which evidently proved 
very annoying to th<? enemy, who tried to 
make light of it, while admitting “ nnnuTfius 
attacks on the German homeland.” About 
the middle of September tlu^ FnMich dropped 
16 tons of bombs on Stuttgart and other places 
in Germany, and about tho same iiino Hritisfi 
airmen dropped 143 bombs on a German aero- 
drome and hostile billets and scattered a body 
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of 2,000 German infantry, from a height of 
100 feet, with machine-gun fire. At the end 
of the same month British airmen repeatedly 
bombed, by day and by night, the aerodromes 
ot Gontrode and St. Denis- Wostrem, near 
Ghent , the lair of the .3rd Battle-Plane Squadron 
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of the IV. Geniiaii Army, which carried out 
the great rairls on England in the previous May 
and .June ; at St. Denis- Westrcin it is believed 
that they destroyed 1.5 Gothas. 

Military exigencies, and the inability to 
spare machines from other duties, were offered 
as the official reason why raids on German towns 
had not been more numerous ; but in October 
the difliculties were apparently disappearing, 
and the word reprisals began to have a 8Woek>r 
savour on official lips. By October 1 1 the 8th 
Brigade R.A.F., with three squadrons, had boon 
established in the Nancy area under Sir Douglas 
Haig ; a fourth squadron was added in May, 
1918. Two of these squadrons were equipped 
only with short-distance machines, but one of 
them, whose macliines had an air endurance 
of only 3J hours, succeeded in improving 
matters by adding extra petrol tanks, which 


increased the endurance to hours. Down to 
June 5 this small force carried out 142 raids, 57 
of which were made in Germany, and^included 
day and night attacks on Cologne, Stuttgart, 
Mannheim, Mainz, and Coblentz. Long- 
distance attacks were also made on Namur 
Charleroi and Li^ge. ^ 

These four squadrons fonned the nucleus of 
the Independent Force, R.A.F., which in May, 
1918, itiwas decided to constitute in order to 
undertake the bombing of the industrial 
centres of Germany. This force was criticizes 1 
as a dispersion of effort, but Lord Weir turned 
the point very neatly when he said that he 
thoroughly agreed, but that the effort which 
had been dispersed was Germany’s ; nothing 
in the war had caused such a gigantic dispersion 
of Germany’s effort, of Germany’s man-power, 
as the moral and destructive influence of the 
work done by the Independent Air Force. 
Major-General Sir H. M. Trenchard was put in 
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Cotnmancled the Independent Air Force. 

cominarid, taking over the tactical command 
from Sir Douglas Haig on Jime 5, 1918, and the 
administrative and complete control on Juno 1.5. 
The anti-aircraft defences and searchliglits 
also came under him. 

On taking up his position he at once s6t 
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about providing aoooinmodation for a force 
in the neighbourhood of 60 Hquadrona. Owing 
to the nature of the country this was a heavy 
task, and considerable engineering works were 
required for the construction of aerodroinas to 
carry large machines and large bomb loadn 
and for the inst ‘illation of electrical power. 
The work was practically completed by 
November 1, 1018, but the number of squadrons 
to be housed never exceeded 10. 

The object with which the Indepeiulcnt 
Air Force was formed was to strike tlu^ (lerman 
iVrrny at its most vital point — its sourties of 
supply, and the question arose how this result 
was best to be achieved. There were two broad 
alternatives : one was to make sustaine<l and 
continuous attacks on one large centre after 
another until each had been destroyeil or the 
industrial population dispersed, and the other 
to attack as many of the large industrial centres 
as could bo reached. The latter policy was 
adopted, because the force at disposal was 
not sufficient for the former, and also boeause 
such ** dispersal of effort ” was calculated to 
create the most widespread moral effect. 
It was also decided tluit the number of day- 
boinbing sqiiadrons should be rather great <'r 
than that of night -bombing sqiuKlrons, becaust 
the greater part of the value of night bombing, 
without day bombing, would be lost through 
the enemy making arrangements to v^ork by 
day and liv’^e at a distance by night. Railways 
were regarded as the target of eliief importance*, 
blast furnaces coming lU'xt. 

The total weight of bombs dropped by the 
Force between June 6 and Novemb<*r 10 was 
550 tons — dOO tons by day and .*100 tons by 
night* Of this wxMght over 220 tons were 
dropped on aerodromes, the object being to 
prevent the enemy’s bombing maehin(*s from 
attacking our aerotlrornes ami to <l<*stroy large 
numbers of his scouts, whicli could not be dealt 
^vith on equal tenns in the air. The remainder 
of the bombs were distributed ov(^r 40 or 50 
places. A few of the nion? notable expeditions 
may be mentioned. On Juno 29-;jO the 
chemical works at Mannheim were attackt'd, 
though owing to the weather only oia* machine 
reached its goal. On July 5 w dozer nuiehiiies 
attacked the railway sidings at (^>blentz, 
and on July 31 A squadron on its way to Mainz 
encountered 40 enemy scouts south of Saar- 
bnicken and lost four machines. The re- 
mainder dropped their bombs on Saarbrueken 
station, but on their way back were again set 



RAID ON STUTTGART, March 10, v 1918. 
Bomb bursts (indicated by black bracket^*) are 
shown on the railway and the river bink 
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upon by hostilo scouts uiwl lost tlm'c more of 
their miinbep. Immediately after their return 
aiiotlier squadron started off to Saarbruckon, 
where it bombed tlie factories and sidings 
without loss. On August 1 1 a big explosion 
was caused in Karlsrqhe railway station ; one 
of our ma«*hines was brought down, and tliree 
of the eiK'iny’s driven down out of control. 
Next day it was t h(' turn of Frankfurt, and on 
their way thc^ 12 macliines employed were 
attackcMl over Mannheim by 40 scouts, two of 
which were dest royed and tliree driven down. 
On the night- of August 21-22 two Handley 
Page mac}’’nes dro[)i)ed just over a ton of bombs 
on Cologne station, and next daiy 12 macliines 
made a raid on Mannheim. Two of t hem had 
to land under control about five miles over 
the lines, after driving away eight hostile 
machines. Immefliately before tlui objective 
was reachefi l o hostile machines made a deter- 
mined onslaught on tlie formation, which came 
down to 6,000 feet, following its loader, who 
was shot down under control ; 10 of our 

machines, nev<*rthi‘U‘ss, succeeded in dropping 
boml)s on tludr objective. Tlux'o Gennan 
machines wen' dt*stroyed. 

Another daring raid was made on Mann- 
heim on the night of Augtist 2o 26. Twf) 
machines, in spite ot sear(*hliglits and anti- 
aircraft. gun barrage, descended among the 
chimneys of the lladische Anilin und Soda 
h^ibrik’s uorks, dropping bombs and sw('eping 
the factories, gtins, and searchlight works 


with machine-gun fire. Another attack was 
made on the same chemical works on September 
7 almost simultaneously by two squadrons, 
or 21 machines in all, wliidh succeeded in 
dropping over two tons of bombs on the town, 
though they were almost continuously ^attacked 
on both the outward and re "urn journeys by 
hostile aircraft in superior numbers. On one 
night — September 16-17 — seven Handley Page 
machines were missing, and on the 25th four 
machines did not return from a raid in which 
Frankfurt received over litons of bombs. On 
the night of October 21-22 two squadrons, in 
very bad weather, dropped several 1,650 lb. 
bombs on the railways of Kaiserslautern. The 
Indepciulent Air Force had to write off in all 
109 machines as missing. 

The longest distances flown out and back 
wore .330 miles by day and 342 miles by night, 
both in August. Hut the Force was balked 
of tlie chance of essaying a still longer flight 
for which it was making preparations. A 
Group — the 27th — ^was established in England 
for the purpose of bombing Berlin, but it did 
not receive machines that were capable of 
undertaking the expedition mitil the end of 
October, and in spite of all its efforts could not 
get them ready for the attack K'i'fore the 
armistice was signed on November 11. So 
Berlin escaped a taste of the aeroplane bombs 
it had lavished so freely on I’aris and London — 
until its o\^'n people gave it the experience in 
March 1919. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIU. 

THE ALLIED ADVANCE: AUGUST- 
SEPTEMBER, 1918. 


TilK liATTLK OF JiAPAUMF CONTINUKD— 

ScAKPK — T he Drocoubt-Qu^ant Line 
Right — Development oe" the Allied 
8t. Mihiel - ( Jerman Views An iation Record. 

W HILE tlu* Jiritish forco had Ihhd 
mh aiiciiig, as dt'scrihcd in Vhnptor 

('(VLXXTX., tlio Freiicli on Ihoir 
right had also boon making pro- 
gross. Lassigny had boon capiurod on 
August 21, and llio Third Fronoh Army hatl 
rnado oonsidorablo progress. Still more im- 
portant- was the forward movement of Mangin 
with the Tcnitli Army, in the region between 
tlu) Oise, tlu^ .AiletU' and tlio Aisne. In the 
evening of August 21, tla^ (Jerinans had laen 
thrust out of tJie forest of Ourseamp and 
the wood of Vark'pont. The Oise was reaeluMl 
at Sempigny and Eontoise, while a. little more 
to the south Outs and Oamelin were takin. 

To the north of Soissons the tiermaiis wen* 
]jusli('d still fartlu'r baek from the Aisne and 
Laval was t^apt ured, some thousands of |>risonta*s 
being taken in the eoui’se of the fighting. 
IllfM’anrronrt. had been taken, and thus the 
road from Noyon to Coney -le-Fhatoan was 
cut. ^rhe French forces were closing rouiai 
Noyoii, and, on t.h(‘ left of tla^ Tenth, the 
Third Army had ])ressed through the Orval 
wood and had reaehe<l the edge of Chiry- 
Ourscamp. 

On August 22, Mangin continued to press 
the (Jermans and occupied Quierzy, on the 
south bank <d’ the Oise, and extended his right 
along the road Rlerancourt -Coney by capturing 
St. Allbin. In the immedinte neighbourhood 
of Soissons, Pominiers, on the northern bank 
ol the Aisne, was occupied. On the next day 
the Oise was held os far as its junction with 
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American part in the Hattle of 

th<> AilctU', and llu‘ (•nurse nf I he latter I’iver 
was o(*cupied as far as tlm railroad from Coiu'y- 
l( *-(*11111 (‘ail to tile east of S(*lens, KriMich 
troops also reached th<^ raitskirts of (Jiiny and 
Pont St. Mare. 

On August 2o, flu* liiu^ from t’havdgny to 
(’ivey-an-Mont was reaclu'd, and thus I he 
out -flanking elTeel of Mangin’s advance heeaine 
great(‘r and gicat er. 

riie next day llu' Cermans oiideaNfairi d to 
attack west of Chavigny. hut \Ner(^ not only 
<lri\’en liaek with a loss of 2i> prisoners and many 
killed aial wounded, but ivero alsc> ('om))elled to 
yield ground, so that the l*'reneh advanced 
1,200 yards east of l)«anaine Wood on a front 
of over 1,000 yards. 

On August 2r) Delx'ney s army again ad- 
vanced and captured En’snoyr Irs- Koye and 
»St. Man! and flnv neiglih«>ui ing \’iliages. Thr^ 
environs of Koye were reaelied in the evt^niiig. 
During tlu^ night llie (Joiinans abaindoned flu? 
town and t in* Ki’cneli pait I'ols, tollowuig on t he 
heels (»f tin* refi’eating eie ruy, eomplet(*d its 
(MHMipation. 

Thi^re was raaiisida'iaiblo aitillery aelivity 
towards Sempigny. Madliotel farm was oceu- 
pi(Hl,and on thcN'esN^ the Ainericans snee(M;ded 
in getting a footing in Har/oehes. 

We must now return to the? front with which 
tlu? Hritisli wer(' m(?i*(* immediately eone(*rn(?d. 
On August 2a, north (»f tin? Somme, Ilritis4i 
troop-s press(?d on from .Albert ((awards Bapaiirne, 
reiwhid tlu? (Uitskirts of D* Sars and captured 
ConUilmaison and Wailciicourt - Eancniirt. 
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The 2nd Division captured Sapignies and 
Bohagnies, taking a considemble number of 
prisoners, while the 62nd Division niastore*! 
;>Tory. We crossed the Albert-Bajjauine road 
along its whole length south of Bapaumo and 
captured Martin puich, also Le Sai*s and Le 
Barque on the Bapaume- Albert road. To tli** 
north of ftapauine, in spite of a strenuous 
resistance on the part of the '(Tei-inans in th<‘ 
neighbourhood of Favreiiil and (hMisilles, our 
troops were enabUHl to make good their advance 
at these points and a\lso farther north at 
■ N eii V i 1 le- V itasse. 

During the day, the count^r-attaeks were 
continued, being mostly conduetoci by recently 
arrived German reiTiforeement.a. None of these 
were sut.*cessful, ami our armievs uere, indeed, 
enabled to make further progress, ancl took 
many prisonei*s. North of the Somme Aust ralian 
troops early in the morning eaiTie<l the enemy’s 
lines on the high ground east of Bray ; on their 
left London and Ktistern County Divisions 
continued their advance towards Carn<»y and 
took Mamotz, while Welsh troops senzed the 
wood of that name. 

Farther north the Germans also tried a 
counter-attack against our new positions in 
the neighbourhoo<l of Givenchy, south of Lens, 
but were driven back w'ith loss 

During the early part of the night August 
25—26, the enemy made strenuous efforts against 
the British posit ion south and nort h of BapaiiiiK^ 
in the neighbourhood of Faueourt-rAbbaye 
and Favreuil, but without any success. North 
of the latter point our men a<lvancod against 
the Gei’inans with the bixyonet and beat them 
back with la^avy loss, taking inany prisoiiei*s. 
Another counter-attaek was attempted against 
us in the same section, but was also (iefeated. 
We consolidated ourselves in Favreuil and nuule 
further progress beyond the village, w hilt? totla* 
north of it, our positions south-east of Mory and 
to the west of (‘roisillci w<^r«' improved. 

On August 26 the Fii'st Army began to take 
fnirt in the gfrneial ailvancc. It sbiod on the 
left of the '^rhml Army, and its front extcndi^d 
from north-east i)f Festubert t<» Neu\ille 
Vitasse. It comprised three army coi'|)s. 
There wore, commencing from the north, tlu^ 
t. Corps, eoin|)osed of the 5r>t.h, KHli, ami loth 
Divisions ; then the VI IT. ( V)ips, 24th, 20fh aial 
8th Divisions ; then the Canadian (\ir] 3 s. wit h 
the 51st Highlantl Division, the 3rd and 2rid 
Canadian Divisions. The attack was mad<^ 
pnly by the right wing — viz,, tlie two (’unadian 


divisions south of the Scarpe— -the 51st Division • 
north of it. The object of the Fimt Army was 
to turn from the north tlie vvastern end of the 
HiiidenVairg line and thus force the Germans 
to retire from this their gr^eat bulwark. The 
point select«*d was tlu^ junction of the Hiudeu- 
burg and Drocourt -lb'eeet lines, near the latti*r 
village. IVnctration Iw’n' would rompletcly turn 
both lines. 

On August 26, our Irottps at tackl'd at 3 a.m. 
on l>oth sidles of the Scarpe river from Croisilles 
to the ueighl>oui hood of (Javrcllc. On tht' south 
bank of the river, tlic ('auadiaii r>i\isionH. 
attacking vigorously, t)asscd thrcaigh t la* front 
lin<? of the cia.’m\'*s <li*t‘cuccs uithout much 
dilliculty and ca|>turcd at one rush t he . high 
grouml known as Orarigo Hill. 'The atta< k wtis 
the inort^ notal>Ic inasinucli as a h»‘a\’v storm 
of rain was raging for the gicalcr p*ut of the 
morning, though later on the weather i-leareil. 
'rJu' t’anadiaiis n'aela.sl Waueourt ami .Monehy- 
le-Preux, <'om|)li*tcd tla* oeeiipaiion of these 
villages and advanced farther heyoiid them. 
Nt)W Seottisli troo))s on the north side of tla* 
Scarpe, passing over t la* same gromal on whitdi 
they had fought in 1917, earrif*d the (ieriniin 
front defensive syst(*m of treneJa*s south of 
(iavrelle, rcaela*d t)a< outskirts of Boeiix and 
eapture<l the eheiuieal works north of that 
j)lace. On the right of the Canadians, fioiii 
the Third Army, S<‘ot(ish and London troops 
continued their advanee from ('misilles and 
Heniiad. '^I’hey nad v^i(h strong resistanei*, 
chiefly from ina<*hiia‘-gnn nests, aidi'd by some 
( ierman infantry ; but in spite of t his, they madt* 
considerable progrc'ss arid eat)turi*d tla) higli 
gruumi between (’roisilles and Heiiinel. Hert* 
a goo<l many prisoia'rs were taki*n. On the 
more sout hei’ii portion i»f the front of operat ions, 
the HF*itish advaricc was eont inned on both 
l>anks of the Somme. Australian trooj)s took 
('appyaml iid\'aneed to lhc'e^^st of it. Xortl) of 
tla* Somme, Suzaiuic* was eaptured. Farther 
to tilt* iiortii, Knglish troops adx'aticed in t he 
direction of .Monfauban and Welsh troops 
eaptured 1 5a/.entin-le-( h and. A good deal of 
desultory fighting took place at a number of 
|)oiiits beytaal tliose dieady Fia'iiliora d, and 
somi'! <*onsalc‘rFibUi gr<.>und wa- ma le. 

Ih'twecii .Maricourt ami Bapaunie, and *ilso to 
the north of that tovvrn heavy engagetoents took 
in the afternoon, and not withst anding 
all the i'lforts of the eneiiiy, our line moved 
stea<lily forward. Fiiglish ami Welsh troops 
captured Monfauban ami then, working along 
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tJu> crest of tlie ridi?e, (:;rti)tured High Wood and 
proceeded against Longuov'al, which was en- 
tered. Hut our men were unable to hold the 
village, being counter-attacked with very 
superior forces, and were forced back towards 
H>izentin-le-Grand and High Wood. High 
Wood, it will be reiiietnbered, had formed the 
scene of very severe fighting in the battle of 
the Somme in 1910, in which the tide of war 
ebbed and flowevi for some days. On this 
occasion, as on tlie former, the German counter- 
attack came from Longuev'al. As we have just 
setm, it had been retaken by the enemy and he 
continued the movement on High Wood, com- 
pelling our troops to fall back for a time. 
xVt High Wood, however, our troops turned, 
stopped the enemy's advance, and then 
again moving forward established themselves 
on ground well to the east of it. Still the Ger- 
mans dill not at once give up the struggle in 
this part of the field. Another counter-attack 
was made early in the night against the lino our 
troops now held, but our rifle fire alone was 
siifticient to prev^ent the Gormans reaching 
o\ir positions, and they were driven back with 
heavy loss. They also attacked north of 
High Wood on the line Ligny-Thilloy, not far 
frohi Bapaume, and forced our advanced 
troops to retire about a quarter of a mile ; 


then the counter-attack was held up and 
finally beaten back with considerable loss, 
'rhe New ZpaIarKlei*s reached Bapaume itself in 
the afteiTioon and establislied themselves on the 
edge of the town, while farther north English 
troops progressed towards Beugnatre, thus 
advancing on the northein side of Bapaume, 
which was now closely threatened on the south, 
the west, and the north. There was also 
severe fighting about. Croisilles, and more to the 
north Canadian troops captured the ridge east 
of Waneourt and advanced bt‘yond Gu^mappe. 
North of the Scarpe Scottish troops continued 
their advance and made considerable progi’ess 
towards Plouvain. 

At the southern extremity of our lino, the 
Australian Divisions continued their advance 
on both banks of the Somme, and made con- 
siderable progress towards Dompierre on the 
south bank and around Suzanne on the north. 

These advances had inflicted further heavy 
losses on the German Army, which had been 
compelled to yield up 21,000 prisoners to our 
men since the morning of August 21. The 
strategic situation had now changed very much 
to the adv'antage of the Allies. They hail 
pressed book the Germans so that all danger 
of an irruption l^etween the French and British 
lines was over, and it would have been necessary 
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to recapture a great deal of ground before they 
could have been again in a position to thi*eatea 
cither i^iens or Hazebrouck, The result of the 
fighting had shown a considerable diminution, 
of the German morale and it was known that a 
large propoi*tion of their reserves were used up. 
Moreoveni it was plainly evident that they 
could no longer maintain the positions they 
were holding from the right of the French Third 
Army on the Oise to the Scarpe on th(5 north ; 
the troops of the Allies were demonstrably 
able to push the whole line still farther back. 
The German position facing the French Armies 
on the Oise and Aisiio was, indeed, a very 
dangerous one. Mangin’s advance thrtmtened 
their left flank ; moreover Bapaume and Poromie 
wore in imminent danger, and it was a question 
whether they should be yielded up or their 
garrison taken prisoners. 

On the night of August 26-27, the Germans 
began to yield ground, as the German High Com- 
mand felt that their troops could not continue 
in the positions held in front of Chaulnes, Roye 
and Noyoh. Roye was abandoned on the 26th 
and the Germans began to retire from both 
sides of the town on a front of about 12 miles. 
The French followed up the retreat and entered 
Roye and the neighbouring villages. 

This was a very important gain to the French. 
Roye served as the pivot of the German defences 


in tliat part ; it had taken 10 days to capture 
the whole position, and from it roads ran in 
all directions north, south, east and west, 
and it is worthy of note, as showing the increased 
resistance offered by the Germans to prevent 
the capture of this important point, that 
although in the early days of the advance 
12 miles had been won within two days 
thereafter the rate of progrt^ss was much slower, 
proving that the reinforcements brought up 
had considerably strengtliened the Gennan 
position. Its outlying defences, Fresnoy, 
Ooyencourt, T^ucourt, Beauvraignes had 
gradually been taken, and when those fell, it 
was practically impossible for the Germans 
to retain their positit)n in the town itself, 
especially when the closer lying posts of 
CaQsar’s Camp and St. Mard fell into French 
hands ; but these points were taken at irregular 
dates, and this, no doubt, accounts for the 
Germans being able to hang on as long as they 
did. (yflftsar’s Camp had been in our Allies’ 
hands since August 16 ; Goyeneourt was taken 
on August 16 ; Beauvraignes on August 21 ; 
Fresnoy was not taken till A\igust 26, on 
which day St. Mard was also captured. From 
the time that Beauvraignes was taken, Laucourt 
was under fire from it and was themfore 
valueless to the Germans, but it did not 
actually yield until the morning of the 27th. 
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When all these posit o ns w€^ro in the French 
power, it was evident that the Germans had 
either to surrender or retreat. They preferred 
the latter course, and lioye, tis we have seen, 
was completely oeciij)ie<l on August 27. 

Tfie fighting which immediately preceded the 
occupation t)f the town sliowed the French 
t roo[)s at their best, full of vigour, and with that 
eonfi<lcnce whicrh believes only in victory. Nor 
was the (Icnnan resistance t»o be despised. 
But as the French troo|)s began to crUMrcle 
< he town, the outlying defences fell with in- 
creasing ease, wliile the caf>turo of the brhlges 
over the Avri? lauiblod (hmc^ral J)ebcney to 
transft^r his troops north or south in accord- 
ance with tactical retpiirements. ’^Fhe Germans 
made many counter-attacks to drive back tlio 
French from the banks of this river, l>ut all 
wore unsuecessful, although very often the 
French hatl to fight, with the watcir uj) to 
their waists. There can be no d(3U>»t that 
Koye was given np with ndnctancc, and 
althougli some of thi> near defences had l»een 
taken some days liefore, it was not ' until 
August 20, when Fresnoy was taken, that it 
btu^ame cn'ident that resist ance was slowly dying 
off. Frfjsiioy }ia<l been a point from which 
many counter-attacks had b<}en dolivere<l and it 


had also forraeti a target for the French artillery, 
so much so that the village was practically 
non-existent. Indeed, the ground aH round 
it had been simply swept clear by the heavy 
shell -fire directetl on it. Even the trees on 
the Paris -Lille road had all been cut down; 
There was not a single one standing. W^hen 
FiH^snoy fcdl, therefore, the outlook for the 
German position to the north of Uoye was very 
ba<l, so was it also on thi? south of the Avre, 
wlicre St. Mard, which formed a formidable 
position, part of (he original line of I914-l(), 
construeted in the usual careful ways of that 
period, protcr*te«l by hiuwy barbeil wire and 
numerous concrijte forts, was in French hands. 

A violent counter-attack was made against 
this point on the morning of August 27, but 
it was driven ba(;k and the French, continuing 
their advance, completed the capl-uro of 
Laueourt by 8 a.m., and the result of tliis 
operation was to cxtiaul the French flank well 
to the south of Koye and to capture over 
1,100 prisoners. 

All these events had unfloubtcHlly influenced 
the moral of the German troops and hafl given 
the (.Serman commanders serious cause to 
consider whether it w'as not time to retreat. 
Probably the final straw was the capture of 
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St. Marti, which was taken on the afternoon of 
August ;926 without groat difficulty, after a very 
severe artillery fire, although the resistance 
from the machine-gun nests was, as usual, of 
a tleterininod character. 

The Gomans also begafi to retreat on the 
T,orth of Roye in the region of Hallu, and by the 
afternoon of August 27 their line ran approxin?- 
ately by Hattencourt, Carrepuis, past Hoigiiso 
and west of Verpillieres. 

The i*etreat also extentled to the south of Roye 
on a line of over 12 miles, mid the whole Gennan 


here had boon held by General Humbert’s 
army since August 22 . 

In the noighbourhood of Xoyon tht» Frtmcli 
occupitMl Pont rKveqiie to tla* soiitli. Suzoy 
to the west and V'^ancht'lles mid IV^rqiu'ricourt, 
I he advance to these points as swift and 
docisiv#^ ; .500 jirisoneiN were and a gi'oat* 

deal of material, including three tl•ain^^ looiled 
with munitions, ft was evident that Noyon 
was coming to the cml of its resist anct*, and it 
fell the next day. 

When the Germans had retinsl in 1917, tliey 
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THE PLAGE DB L'HOTEL DE VILLE, NOYON, 


line Viotween Chaiiliies and Noyon fell back 
in accorflaiice with the arrangement which 
had been made several days Iwfore. The 
French followed up the enemy, and duriiiK 
th<' morning of August 28 roachod a lino which 
extended from Licoure-Potre-iVlesiiil-le-Petit- 
Nesles-Crapoaumeanil -Dives. Chu nines and 
Nesle w( 5 re taken and the pursuit was con- 
tinued throughout tho whole day. It was 
fairly evident that tho enemy did not mean 
to stand until he reached the lino of the Somme 
and the Canal du Xord. By tho evening tho 
French a<ivance guards had reached this line 
and Cizancourt on the Somme was occuf)ic<l, 

* 

and at the southern extremity they wore on the 
outskirts of Noyon. Both banks of the Divot to 


did no damagt^ to the town beyond blowing 
a. large hole in tho main road loailing into the 
city, along which tho Kn^noli oamo. On this 
occasion, apparently thinking they wi»ro not 
likely to roturn again, th(*y dr ton ni nod per- 
form f h<‘ir usual reckless and nvisonloss ilostruc- 
tion on tho unfortunate city. Innnmorablo 
mines and traps of all kircls wore placed nhoiit 
the town wit h diabolical ingenuity. TIkj mines 
were arranged to he fin*d hy electric loads 
going hack to Cnsolles, a little villagi? soiikj 
Tidiat over three miles to north of the town. 
an<l it was only when this was captured lhat*the 
constant explosions were brought to an eml. 
Everything that could be blown tlown was 
destroyed, and the damage was added to after 
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the enemy had left by shell-firo, which was con- 
tinued steadily for eight days from heavy guns 
to the east of the town. When these were 
com polled to retreat, the work of demolition was 
given a finishing touch by aeroplane bombing. 

Noyon was a town of considerable historic 
interest with many fine buildings. The magni- 
ficent mediicval town hall was almost entirely 
dostroyetl, a mere fragment of the beautiful 
fa(,^a<le alone being left. The house where 
Calvin was born on the Place was reduced to a 
shapeless heap of stones. Not a prominent 
building was left (except the Catiu.dral, which, 
although severely damaged, was not totally 
dc'stroyed. The Mayor of Noyon, an oeto- 
gcmariaii Senator, stated that not more than 
on(?-tenth of the houses in the town could be 
repaired. All these ravages, wanton and 
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purposeless, were done out of the miserable 
s]>irit of ( Jerrnan revenge. An excellent example 
of this was seen in the Cathedral, where a 
]>ainting of (Christ had evidently formed the 
target for some particularly brutal Gennon’s 
pistol practice. 

On the 28th the general advance of the Allies 
was continued and their i)oaition was greatly 
improved. On the south aide of the river 
Somme, Fontaine-les-Cappy and the woods 
between it and the river were taken and some 
hundreds of prisoners mfide. Vennandovillers 


also was captured, while, north of the river, the 
ground to the east of Mariooiirt was^ taken, 
which gave into our hands dominating ground 
to aid a further movement eastward. 

Meanwhile the British troops had boon 
pressing forward, too, farther nosth. On 
August 27, severe fighting had taken place at 
Trones Wood, in wliieh the 18th Division fought 
with great gallantry and finally succeeded in 
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securing firm possession of the wood, uotwith- 
.standing rcpiuitctl count er-atUicks of the (Icr- 
inaiis, including one made by the 2nd Guards 
Division which cainc fresh into the fighting. 

To the south of 13apauine, oil the 28th 
English and Welsh troops further [irogress, 

driving the Gorrnans from Longueval, Delville 
Wood and Bornafay Wood. These points lia<l 
been the scene of much severe fighting in 
the Somme battle of 1916. Our advance met 
many counter-attacks in which the Prussian 
Guard took part, and, generally speaking, it 
may be said that south and nor( h of Bapaume 
the resistance of the enemy was obstinate. 
Between Croisilles and Bapaume, South English 
and New >Sealand troops repulsed a number 
of determined counter-attacks by German 
Divisions brought up specially for the purpose. 
Blit not one of these attacks was successful, nor 
indeed did they even stop the British advance! 
Very heavy losses were inflicted on the 6iiciny 
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and he^ was grailiially driven back. The 
v illage of Beiignatre was taken. 

Between the Scarpe and tlie Senst'e rivi»rs 
tliei'e was heavy tight ing, in winch Cana- 
dian troojis captured Cherisy, Vis-en Artois 
and the Sart Wood, taking a considerable mmi- 
of prisonersr On the Hoiith of the Canadians, 
Scottish troops crossed the Sensee and sei/Le<i 
Kontaine-les-Croisilles, taking up a fjosilion on 
the spur south of the village. Hero also more 
pi-isoners were taken. North of the Scarpe 
Scottish regiments took Hoeux, (h'eenlaiid 
Hill, (lavivlle and Arleux -on -Go ho lie, whi(di 
inarkcHl t iio point wiiero the line lield since t he 
.Alarch retreat joined our fonnor line of works. 
]*art of tho German front south of the village 
was also captured. The tigliting all round 
J^onguoval and Delville Wood, where woio tln^ 
:i8th (Welsh) Division (Maj.-Gen. T. A. Cubitt) 
was particularly severe, both on August 27 
and 28, and the saino was tho case with the 
17th Division (Maj.-Gon. P. R. Kol>ortson), 
which attacked north of these trooi^s in tho 
diretition of Piers. 

On tlie latter date the retreat of the Gormans 
became more pronounced, and tho whole Allic'd 


lino advanciHl from the Searpe to alx)ve tl)e 
Aisne. In the north, the ('anadians had sevens 
fighting all day. They drove hack the Germans 
at many points, oeeupying thtdr tnmeJavs, and 
captured Boiry - Xtdiv-dame aial IVlves. A 
little to the .south C*roisilles was taken hy 
Jsaidori troops after an i^bstinaP^ t'tWstaiiee. 
Immediately on the north Irnnk of the Somme 
British tnuips eaptim**! Ifardeeourt and ('^urlu 
and pivssed still fart h(*r east towards .Mauivpas. 
U€^j)eated liostih* attaoUs fon‘t^<t us to wilh- 
tlraw tlie advnnci'd posts wliii’l) liad hei'ii estab- 
lished west of Oppy. But this was a matter of 
small moint'tit. Sontli of the ii\’(*r, our tn^ops 
machod tiio lira* llerluVoiii I -Kr<«sfn*s. 'Flie. 
Gormans worn still ofTe'iug f'ousideiabh' resis- 
tance at the passages over the river at Peroiine 
aial at Brii‘ to the south. 

During th»i night of the 2Sth -29th them 
was violent ivrtilli‘ry fin* on thf* Somme 
front, wliicrh appt'ars to liave been largely 
employed to mask the retnmt. August 2h 
saw the mtreat of tlu* (iermans (*oii- 
tiiiued along tlu^ whole line from the Seiistky 
river in tho north to the Oise and the 
Ailetto in the south, 'rhere had been some 
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symptoii'is on tho proviotiJ^ days of an intention 
of the Germans to stand on the ground to tlu) 
east of Longueval and along the villages to 
Giiilleinont, Ginchy, Losbteufs and Guoiide- 
eourt to the oast and south-east of that point, 
hut on the (evening of August 28, they seem 
finally to have abandoned all thought of 
making a stand at suoh an advanced posi- 
tion, which indeed was becoming more and 
more dangerous by the advance of the French 
in the south of th(^ fighting line, whore 
Mangin witli the Tenth Army, wheeling 
up to the loft, combined with the direct 
adv'anco of the French Third Army, was 
thrt^atening seriously tho German troops on 
the line ot tho Oise. 

Abov<' the 8onsee, wdiero tho right wing of 
tlie British 1. Army C-orps was acting, there 
was very little forward movement, which 
in<hH?d was confined during the next few 
days to securing b<^ttc?r positions for the attack 
to l30 diri'cled against the l)ro<*ourt-Quoant 
lino. To the south of Gavrello, however, our 
troops a<lv'anccd into a position more to the 
oast than th(‘y had ticcupiod since tho war 
began. The XX If. Cor[)s, consisting of tho 
1 1th Division and the ohst Division from tho 
Canadian Corps, was now pushed in between 
the VllT. Corps anti tho Cnnaflians so as to 


cover the left flank of the advance of latter 
in their eastward movement. 

On this date tlie enemy evacuated Bapaume, 
which was occupied by tho New Zealanders; 
tho 18th Division entered Coinblos, wtiilo, to the 
north of Ba]n\ume, the 56th and 57th Divisions 
ponetralod the enemy’s line as far as Riencourt 
lez Cagnicoiirt. But although they wore un- 
able to maintain their footing in this village 
they hold a line on the western and northern 
outskirts of Bullocoiirt and Heiidecourt. On 
the south side of tho Somme, the British made 
good their hold on the eastern side of the bond of 
the river and captured Hem on the northorn 
si<le of it. From this point, the Allied line now 
I'xtomleil tlown to the ofist of Noyon, and here 
t he French took Happlinconrt to tho north-oast 
of it and atlvaricoil on the slopes of Mont 
St. Simoon, taking Lamlrirnoiit and Morlin- 
court ; while General Mangin’s army was 
across the Ailottc in several places north and 
south of Champs in spite of vigorous resistance 
offered by the Germans. 

The French progress continued up to the 
Canal du Nord, wliich was skirted along its 
whole length (except about Catigny and 
Sermaize), by the Bois ilu Qiiesnoy, north- 
east of Ecuvilley and Beaurains. In tlie 
neighbourhood of Noyon the contest was very 
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FRENCH TROOPS AWAITING THEIR TURN TO CROSS A CANAL UNDER FIRE. 


sovoro, and it wa^ only by dint of hard fighting 
that Noyon liad boon captured and further 
progress made north to the southc^rn edge of 
Happlineourt. Tn these operations several 
hundred prisonci-s were captured, together 
with some guns and machine guns. 

Oil the extreme right of tla^ French line 
there were .some enemy raids in J^orraine, 
which were tuisily driven back, whik^ the 
French ma<le two similar minor attacks into 
the German lines in Champagne and brought 
biick some prisoners. 

August 30. On this dat(' British troops 
crossed the Somme south and west of Pthonne, 
while on the road from Arras to Cambrai the 
Canadians advanced to a point dost? on to the 
Qu^ant-Drocourt lino and took Haucourt and 
a good portion of the (k>rman lines down 
towards Hendecourt with numerous ])risoners. 
A little more to the south, however, we were 
not so successful. London and ^\'(^st Lanca- 
shire troops took Bullecourt and Hendecourt 
after severe fighting, but the Gt^rmans, being 
unwilling to give up points so near to their main 
lines of defences, attacked in great force, and 
by the evening had driven back our troops to 
thp western outskirts of these villages and to 
tfie German trench line between them. Here, 
however, the enemy was brought up by our 


firo, but still wo had made consuk'iable progress 
towards the immodiati? objective of our troops 
in this part of the field. 

Round Bapaume, also, wo were sue(;essful. 
Th(^ outskirts of Bengny, on the road to 
(.%imbrai, were reached, while, farth(*r north 
Vaulx-Vraucourt was captured, and to the 
south of the rc^ad, Frf'micourt, Baneourt an^l 
KieiuM ) urt - les - 1 hvpa ume taken . 

More to the north, near to the much disputed 
point of Mount Kt^minel, the town of Ihiilleul, 
on the road to Cassel, was occupied, tlje Ger- 
mans having abandoned it, as also {hv line of 
the Lawe. 

The French on the right of our line also 
ma^le considerable advanc(>. Tlu? (filial du 
Nord was passed by Debeney's army, and 
Chivilly and Genvry captured, while the 
French 'Phird Army took St. Simeon to tlu? 
east of Noyon and made further , progre s 
at Happlineourt. Farther to the east, the 
Ailette was crossed and tlu? village of Champs 
reached ; while on the high ground to tlu? 
north of Soissons Mangin’s troops capturcMl 
Chavigny and Cuffies and carried their line 
foi-w ard to the borders of Crony. * 

On August 30, English troops also carried 
out a successful operation north of the Arras- 
Cam brai foad, capturing the village of Eter- 
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pigiiy, oil tho east bank of the Sensce, and also 
an important stn^iig jioint known as St. 
Servin’s Farm. In the Lys region, British 
troops occupied Lacouturo and the lino of 
the Lawe riv’er, including the villages of 
Vieille-Chapelle and Lestrem. They further 
pushed forward touarda Doulicu, captured 
Bailleul station to the south of BailloUl, which 
was tht^n abandoned by the eneiiiy, and 
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the hill to the east of it known as Mont de 
Lille (in the bond of the road to Annentierc's). 
Our troops entered Dranoutre to the south of 
Kemmel Hill and also gained ground to the 
nortli of it. 

By night of this day, the 30th, the line of 
our Fourth and the Third Annies noi*th of 
the Somme ran from Clery-sur-Sonune past 
the w’estern edge of Marrieres wood to Combles- 
LeRboeufs-Bancourt-Fromicourt and Vrau- 
court, and thc'nce to the western outskirts 
of Kcoust-Bullecourt and Hendecourt. This 
position was such that any further 
a<l\'ance would threaten the enemy’s line 
south of P^ronne on the east bank of 
the Somme, to which our progress to the 
north of the river had already forced them 
to retreat. 

At this time there were indications that the 
encniiy intended to make a further stand. His 
counter-attacks had increased in number aiul 
violence. On the night of August 30-31, how- 
ever, a brilliant operation by Major-Gonoral 
C. Rosentlial with the 2nd Australian Division 
put a different complexion on affairs. It was 
specially directed to the capture of Pdronne. 
This division had two brigades, the 5th and 6th. 
Pi-evented by floods and heavy luachino-gun 
fire from crossing the Somme opposite Mont St. 
Quentin, the former passed the river at FeuiL 
litres, two miles to the tvest. Here the bridge 
had been destroyed by the Germans^ but the 
engineers replaced it by temporary structures, 
and by 10.15 p.m. the brigade had captured 
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the German trenches east of Clery, and 
assembled in them ready to turn the enemy’s 
positions* from the north-west. 

At 5 a.m. on the 31st the assault was con- 
tinued, and, notwithstanding the determined 
resistance -^f the enemy, Mont St. Quentin 
and Feuillaucourt were taken. The fighting 
was of a most severe character. Strong 
hostile counter-attacks were marie on several 
occasions during the day an<l were continued 
during the night, but our troops managed to 
cling to the? positions they ha<l caiitured. Nearly 
1,000 prisoners were taken in the operation. 
The fate of Peronne was now sealed. 

On the same rlato Mangin’s army was engaged 
in severe fighting in the? region of the Canal du 
Nord and to the north of Soissons. Progress 
was only slowly made, the enemy fighting with 
the greatest stubbornness. On the side of the 
Canal du Nord, Campagne was captured on the 
rjastern bank, arnl a sevore action took place at 
Ch(!*viily. Twice the Germans succeeded in 
pressing the French back from this village, 
which was an important point on the high 
ground betweeii Bussy and Campagne on the 
eastern side of the canal dominafng the loop 
made by tlie lattru* in this part of its course. 
Finally, liowevei’, it remained in possession of 
the French, uho captured there about 200 
prisoners. Lowt'i* down the canal, in the 
neighbourhood of Noyoii, the French made 


further progress to the north of Happlincourt 
and to the east of Morlincourt. 

The French advance in the neighbourhood of 
Soissons was also continueMi ; Juvigny (wliich 
was taken by the Americans) and Crouy 
were carried after a very severe struggle and 
progress ivas made to the western outskirts of 
Leuilly. 

On the morning of August 31, the left of the 
Fourth Army, consisting of the 3rd Australian, 
the 5Sih, 47th and 1 8th Divisions attacked 
towards Bouchavesnes, Rtmcouit and Fregi- 
conrt, and our troo[)s reached the outskirts 
of St. Pierre. -V’^aasi W'ood Vx'tvveen Kancourt 
and Sailly-Sailliscl. 'I’ho resistance at these 
points had considerably lianlened, and it 
was not till the next day tliat our troops 
became completely masters of them. To the 
north of the Fourth Army, the Thirtl Army 
also, on both August. 3! and Septt^rnber I, 
had very sowre fighting, l>iit by tlw^ evening 
of the latter date the troof)s held Sailly- 
HaillLsel, Morval, Beaulencourt, the high ground 
at Moeuvros and Kienconrt-les Bapaume, and 
also the ridges east of Baneouit, Fremicourt 
and Vaulx-V^raueourt and Longatte, and liad 
taken over 2,000 prisoners. Part of the WMl. 
Corps, under I.ieut. -General Sir C. Ferguson, 
completed the cuj)tu!e of Bullecoiirt and 
llende(*ourt, and following uj) their advantage 
took l^ien-lez-Cagnicourf . 
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In the north, the Cana<Iiaii troops carried 
out a successful operation immediately south 
of the AnaS'Cambrai road, infiicting many 
ctvsualties on their opponents and capturing 
15 machine-guns. Between the SonscSe and 
the Scmj>e, English troops made another 
advance, pushing forward some 1,500 yards 
to the Tririquis river. The enemy now aban- 
done<l compleUdy the I^ys salient, and wo 
oecaipied Ivcmniel hill and reached the line 
of Voonnc/.eele-Lindenhnek ■ La Cieche-Doulieu 
and the neighbourhood of Eslairos, following 
closely on the retrtating enemy and gathering 
in a miinbe»‘ of prisoners. 

During the tlay wn also ma<le considerable 
progress in the direction of Le Transloy to the 
north of Sailly-Saillisel on the road to Bajmume, 
and during the night of September 1 chmrod the 
enemy from the villages of Loiigatte ami Econst- 
St.Mein to the south-east of Croisilles, taking 100 
prisoners. Near Haucourt, in a suecessful minor 
operation, 50 more prisoners were captured. 

On September 1, Australian troops captured 
l*eronne. At an early hour of the morning, 
they took the German positions west and 
north of the town, while fierce fighting was 
still taking place among the ruine<l streets 


of the eastern subiubs. By the evening we 
hold the line P^ronne-Flamicourt and St^ 
Denis, and had pushed forward on^‘tho spurs 
north and north-east of St. Quentin. 

On the Lys front progress was continued, 
Doulioii, Le Verrier and Steenyerck were 
taken, and the troops were in contact with the 
enemy about Nouve li^glise and Wulv’crghem 

September 1 marks the close of the second 
stage in the British offensive. In the first 
part of the operations, the encMuy Jiad been 
driven back from the neighbourhood of Amiems 
by the brilliant sucetvss obtained in the east 
of that town, and thus all immediate danger 
of an advance on Paris had been brought to 
an end. The so<joiid period of our advant'c, 
which had commenced on August 21 and 
wdiieh is usually known as the battle of 
Bapaume, had been even more successful 
tlian the first. The Third and Fourth British 
Armies aial part of the First, ably direetoil and 
fighting with their usual bravery, had ])er- 
sistently and relentlessly driven back Genrians 
50 per cent, more than tlieir own strength, 
without a halt, in 10 days from one side of the 
old Somme battlefield to tlie other, thereby 
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turning the line of the river Somine. They 
had inflicted on their opponents extraordinarily 
heavy losses in killed and wounded and had 
taken from them 34, 000 lirisoners and 270 
gun.«. Altogether, in the month of August 
the Britislf troops had captured .57,318 Ger- 
mans, including 1,283 officers, and ha<l taken 
0.57 guns, including 150 of the heaviest calibres, 
moH^ than 5,750 machine-guns, and over 1,000 
trench mortars. Among oth(a- 8])()ils were to 
be counted th?*ee cciinplete trains and 0 loco- 


capture of Oemian guns with ample supplias 
of ammunition for them was of the greatest 
utility. On many occasions they were used 
with success against their former possossoi*s. 
Aitogethei, the battle of Bapaume may l)e 
looked upon as the most successful enterprise 
which the Allies laid undertaken since the 
war Vx*gan. 

Equally striking were the results which 
the Frencli had gninc'd. By able strategy 
Marshal Poch had been able to conduct strik- 
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motiv’^es, and in addition, numerous ammunition 
and engineer dumps, containing many hundred 
thousand rounds of gun and trench mortar 
ammimition as well as cartridges for small 
arms and immense (|iiantities of war Ti\at( rial of 
every description. The P'rench gains had been 
equally notable ; they had taken 70,984 
prisoners, including 1,191 officers, 1,412 guns, 
734 trench mortars, 8,033 machine-guns. It 
^^■ilI be seen that the German Army had been 
depleted at the rate of 20,000 nicji a week 
since .July 18. These huge gains in material 
show that the German High Command had 
fully believed in its capacity to continue the 
advance deep into France and even to accom- 
plish its aims against Paiis itself, and ha<l 
accumulated vast stores for the purpose. The 


ing Hank attacks against the etiemy wiiich had 
driven him back from the Marne to the Aisne ; 
paralysed his progress in the direction of Keims 
and subsequently threat (‘iicfl the left flank of 
his troops which the Biitisli and P'n'iich were 
attacking frontally. The military genius which 
had organi/.iMl these inov^anents was plainly 
of the highest character. 'Phe successful 
operations of both armies were diu^ to tlu' able 
statT which had directed their inovcments, 
notably among the British commanders. 
General Byng, the Commander of the Third 
Army, and, among the PVench, General Maagin. 
In the first flank attack which Mangin, in 
combination with General Degoutte* arid two 
American divisions, had deliveretl, his arrange- 
ments had been so well made, under the 
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superintendence of General P^tain (in supremo 
oomtimiul of that portion of the French front), 
that they had completely surprised the Ger- 
mans against whom they w’ere directed. 
In the second attack, Mangin, acting on the 
light flank of Debeney’s and Humbert’s 
armies, had again by his persistent and 
strenuous attacks largely contributed to the 
German decision to fall back before them. 

In the last few ilays of August, when the 
German Supi-eme Command appears to have 
felt the necessity for i*eti*cat (from about 


necessary to support them, at points where 
our troops threatened penetration, by means 
of n^serves pushed into the battle line 
where need required them. The consequence 
of all this was that the order of battle of the 
Gennan troops had been much upset ; this is 
easily proved by the captures made, which 
showed that units of the same division were 
figliting on widely separated parts of the 
battle-front — proof positive of the piecemeal 
way in wliich the German leaders had been 
compelled to employ their troops to stop at all 



THE gUEANT-DROCOUHT AND HINDENBURG LINES. 


August 20 onwards), they had apparently 
endeavourod to take up a n^arguard y>08ition 
covering tlie gt^neral retirement of their armies 
to the Ifindonburg defences. The line of the 
Tortille river and the Xurlu plateau was 
favourable for such a process, and would 
have allowed them to secure their artillery 
and remov'e much of the ammunition they 
ha<l collected in forvv^ard dumps. But our 
progress had \x€*\i so rapid and our blows 
ho&vy that they had i*esult^d in a steady 
deterioration "in the moral of their troops. 
Their rearguards had become incapable of 



hazards an irruption of our forests through 
their fighting line. 

The value of the pressure which wo had 
applied to the enemy was particularly shown 
in the northern portion of the lino in what 
may be tlescribetl as the Lys front. It has 
l^en before pointed out in this narrative that 
the German troops in rear of their front line 
had for some considerable time been exposed 
for long distances to the rear to our artill(*ry 
fire. At first they had doubtless hung on to 
this position because it thrt»atened Hazebrouck 
and therefore the Channel ports, bat it be- 
came evident to tKem that all possibility of 
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such a strategic success had vanished for the 
time^ even although they might be unwilling 
to admit it ha<l gone for ever. More to the south 
their line had also been thrust back ; it wtis 
therefore common sense to retire from tlio Lys 
salient. ^The initial stage of the retirement 
had commenced as early as July 26, when the 
failure of the more southern advance liad 
shown clearly to the Gorman Command that 
they did not possess troojjs in sufficient 



THE HOTEL DE VILLE, PERONNE- 

numbers to eontinuo any further forward 
movement, and from the date in (question 
they had beg\in the with<lrawal of aminu 
nitiou and stores collected for a further offen- 
sive. 

As. early as Auguf^t 5, they had begun to 
effect local rctireincmt on th(^ southern flank 
of the salient, and this proc(>s.s was accelerated 
by the constant progress ina^le on the southern 
side of the Allied advanc(\ On August 18 we 
had bfMMi able to make a considerable advance 
opposite Mervillo, and the next day this place 
\vas taken ami our line advanced on the whole 
front from the Lawe river to the Plate Becquo. 
The nibbling process on the Gennan lines had 
been continued against the southern and 
western faces of the German salient, but with- 
out inducing any corrtjsponding witlidrawal on 
the northern side. On the night of August 20-30, 
however, the notion of any adhei'ence to 
this projection, which was now l>ecoming a 


source of great weakness, only to be justified 
as forming the base of an immediate offensive, 
was given, up. As wo have seen, on August 30 
our troops had found Bailleul unoccupied, 
and the next day the enemy had given up 
Mont Kemmel and Steen werck, and the follow- 
ing day Nouve Egliso was captured. It was 
the beginning of the oruL 

At the end of August from K( mmel down 
to Noyori, with tlie exception of a .small .space 
from Givenchy to J^ens, the Allie.s ha<l pressed 
back the Germans along the whole length of 
their line. 'Po the east t>f Xoyon. th(^ French 
out-flanking force was ad\an<‘ing nortJiwards, 
threatening the whole of the Gennan position 
back to St. Quentin. Moreovt*r, the enemy 
had not merely been drivtMi ])ack, lie whs still 
retiring except at the point just iinwitioned, 
and he liad practically lost the gains which 
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he had made in the .spring and early summer. 
Our troops had reached n position where they 
threatened the main defence of Germany, the 
Hindeuburg line, and that at its most danger- 
ous point, \iz., at the .salient where it joined 
the Drocourt Queant. line to the nortli. To 
penetrate here was eff(‘ctively to turn both 
lines of defence, and would neccs.sar'ily have 
had a great effect on the German g<*ireral 
situation. 

On September 2, the deci.si ve blow was .st ruck 
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by troops of the Fii'st and Third Armies. To 
the former belonged the 1st iind 4th Canadian 
Divisions and the 4th English Division ; to 
the latter the XVII. Corps with the 52nd, /)7th, 
and f)3rd Divisions. At 5 a.m., the Canadians 
were sent on a front of fil>ont 41 miles against 
the enemy’s j)osition .sontli of the Trinquis 
brook. Thej^ were aided by 40 tanks of tiio 
Ihtl Tank Brigade and by a mobile force of 
motor macliino-gnn units, Caruxdian (^xvalry 
an<l armoured cars. 'Die attack was eminently 
.sueeessful, and after seven hours' fighting 
the Drorroiirt Queaiit line was completely 
pcMjet rated and in our possession. On the 
I'iglU of the Canadians, the attack was con- 
ducted by the X VJI. Corps, wdth the 52nd ami 
57th Dix’isions in front line. It was directed 
against th(^ junction of the Hindenburg and 
Drocourt-Queant lines, north-west of Queant 
village This movement v/as ecpially sue- 
eessful. Tlic 52nd Division was engaged in 
very severe fighting in tluj elaborate (hM*man 
trench system both north and soutli of Queant, 
and the jirogress they nuuh^ gnuitly assisted 
the ixdvaneo of the Canadians on their nortliern 
flank. Thi^ 57th Division on the right was 
also s(n'cre|y engaged Early in the afternoon 
the 03rd Division (under Maj.-(h neral C. A. 
Blaekloek) passed through our front line ancl 
proeeedi'd to improv^e the sueeess already 
gained. 


As the day progressed and our troops ad- 
vanced, they met with considerable resistance 
from machine-gun nests at Etning and ‘on the 
re ver.se slopes of the ridge on which Dury was 
situated, and there was specially hard fighting 
on the front of the 03rd Division, no^’ joined 
by the 4th Division (under Maj. -General L. J. 
Lipsett), By nightfall the 63rd Division 
had reached a point on the Douai railroad east 
of Queant, while the 52nd. Division, wheeling 
round on the north of Qia'^aiit, threatened both 
that village and Pronvillo from the north. 
Altogether our troops had made an advance 
which measured over thrive miles along the 
Arras CaTubrai roatl, and liad reached the 
outskirts of Buissy south of fho Arras -Cumbrai 
roa<l. J‘h.crpigny, Villors-lez-Cagnicourt, Cagni- 
court and Dury luul been capturfKl.’" Many 
guns and 8,000 prisoners had also been taken. 
'Phe victory gained w^as a very important one, as 
the |)en('trali()n of the German linos of defon(*c 
turned the whole of his organized positions 
both to the south aiul in great measure to the 
uorth. We won^ in fact behind his jiiaiu Hin- 
doitl^urg lino. South of this special movement, 
the troops of t he Third and Fourth Armies pro- 
longccl the line of attack down to Peronne and 
n).‘xde impoitant progress in the face of severe 
resistance. Moreiiil and Villers-au-Flo.s were 

♦ liury was takf»n by K a.m., and Iho Gormaii Iowa* 
lajor wa^ fnmid in bod aslcufp ! 
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taken, and further progres.s was ruatlo towar<Js 
J^ons. 

On the Kreneh front troops passt'd over 
(.■anal du Xord to the east of Nesle, wliilo 
between tlie Oise and the Aisrie others wlaeli 
lia<l oross(‘d the Ailett(? near Champs eon- 
tinne<l their progress in the direotion of Couey- 
Ie«Chateau. Leuilly and 'rerny-8orny were 
oeeiipied, and ground was gai/ied on the north 
of tilt? Aisn(» and at Crony. 

Tlie result of the fighting up to September 2, 
('Specially on the Scariie, where the Ibitish 
had thoroughly b('aten I’l (Jerman divisions, 
taken 10,000 |>] isont'rs and 200 guns, had ikjw' 
f’lially convinced the (ierinnn Commanders 
that the position they Jiad hitherto held was 
become untenable, and it was better to retire 
from it. During the, niglit of S ptcinber 2 .’h 
along the wliole line of battle from the right of 
the First Army, on the left of our line, to the 
right of the Third Army, a geneial retirement 
of the enemy took place, and on Se|)temb('r .‘1 
the general line occupied by him ran along tbo 
(.'anal du Xord from TV*ronne to A'tres and 
thence east of Hermies -Inchy-en-Artois 
Ecourt St. (Quentin to the Sense(» east of 
Lecluse, and on September 4 the withdrawal 
was continued from the ea-^t bank of the SoiniiK^ 
.south of IVronne. On the night of September 
8, the (jlermans held a line from V'ennand - 
Bpehy-Havrincourt, and thenee idong the 
east bank of the Canal du Xord. 


During tin; niglit «d‘ SeiiK’inber 2 .‘1, the 
HMiilt of t lit^ Allied victories iHM-aiia* more and 
more ov’iik'ut. (^u('Mnt. hail I'alliMi into oiir 
hands, and also Harralle, eight milivs fjoni 
Cambrai, for south of tiu? Canadian attaek, 
the' XV U. C(»ip,s had taken (Juisint and Cron* 
ville, and reached Inehy and Moiaivn's. Th(' 
(h'rman retreat was partieiilarly rapid hetwe^en 
QiK'ant and Moeinres. Iletwfcai Dueant and 
Peronno our trocjps nm Ic consiilerahle 
progre.ss to the llindt'iihiirg line east of 
Heauiia t/. and Vtrt's. In the* e,(*ntivi our 
troofis (MittMcnl the wedtan outskirts of Lcais 
aial on the Lys front Hichc'hourg-St. Vaa-ct 
was eapt iiimmI. 

'I’he French on t lu^ llritish right w'erc? 
engaged in fighting from I’eroniie to Xoyon 
ainl from the Oise to the Aisiu’, holding the 
(^lerinans and |)re\'(‘nt ing th<> diversion (>1 
resrrve.s to the more northern area of ('Oiiflic t. 
Freiieh troops ^•|•^>ssed the Somme on Sep!(*m- 
b<*r 3 and ludd th'dr po-^hioii on the eastern 
hank. To the north of Noyo/i tlu^y iiad crossed 
the (oiravl du Xord and had occiipi(‘d (haivry. 
Salency was taken and the rt»ad to tluiscard 
was thus opcai. The enemy was now retiring 
rapidly at tins part of the line of battle on 
tb<? northern side (jf the Oiso to avoid liirtber 
losscis. * 

On September 4, General ITnmbert, following 
closely on tiioir tracks, went forward ovei 
three miles between Libermoat and Apilij", 
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and at. the end of the day his troops occupied 
the line Libennont.Guiscard.Apilly. The 
French also closed on to the outskirts of 
Coucy-le-Chateau and Jumencourt and ad- 
vanced on the north of Soissons, an<l heio 
their ptogress Ix^caine so threatening to the 
line of German troops on the Veslo that they 
ooinrnenced to fall back from this river on a 
line of about 19 miles. General Mangin ad- 
vanced with the 10th Army across the river 
and pursued tlie rearguards of the enemy, 
closing up in the evening to the line they 
held by Chassemy, Brenelle, Vaul»eilin, Ihanzy. 

The Gennan retreat was over a long line and 
iiivolved the abandoiuueut of many important 
positions and great quantities of material of all 
kinds, including guns, of wliieh considerable 
numbers fell into the Allies’ hands. So closely 
did our troops follow uj) the enemy that maijy 
of his rearguards wtno captured, and our 
Rrtill<'ry was often able to come up to veiy 
forward situations whence they weie able to 
bring a devastating fire to bear on the I'ctreating 
columns and convoys. 

North of Havrincourt, the Cainxl du Nord, 
behind wlu’ch the enemy’s lino was now drawn 
up, formed a powerful obstack? against onr 
troops, for the slo])es up from the canal were 
open and swept by lire from the Gennan line. 
Its capture was thoroforo an operation of con- 
sklerablo dinicidty which had to be carefully 
organized. From Havrincourt to the south 
the enemy’s main line of defence was the 
Hindenburg line, on whicli he had lavished 
enormous labour and great eare in every 
possible mean.s of d(‘fenee. It nni from 
Havrincourt south-east across the Heaucamp- 
La Vacquerie and Honavis ridges lo the St 
Quentin Canal at BaiitouzelJe, ali»ng whieli it 
ran to St. Quentin. Strong positions \\cn< 
held by the Germans in advance of the Hin- 
donburg line at Havrincourt and EptOiy. It 
was necessary to take those bcfor(' the main 
Hindenburg lina could be ait tacked with any 
prospect of success. The first objeirt thercfoie 
of the British was to capture the'^e iulvanccd 
works so as to allow thek* whole force to g«‘t 
within striking distance of the main line. 

September 12 marked the beginning of the 
necessary operations. General Byng directed 
the IV. and VI. Corps from the TJiird Army 
to attack on a front of about five miles against 
the Havrincourt segment. The troops em- 
ployed were New Zealanders with the 37th, 
07th and 2nd Divisions. Th'^ village ot 


Havrincourt was taken b\’ the 62nd Division, 
while the 37th captured Trescaiilt . Our troops 
tHinsolidated the positions there, wliich were 
of the highest importance for further operations 
against the Hindenburg line. On the right 
of the British front, thr* 9th and the Australian 
f-orps ctaitinued the forward mov'crnent, ap- 
parently without meeting with gnuit resistance, 
as the forces crn|iloyed were light in numbei*s 
By means of skilful inanceuvres and local 
attacks well <lriven home, they had by 
September 17 made tluMiisclvi^s masters of 
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lb)lnon villager ami woofi and Maissomy, ami 
were on the confines of Is^ VtTgnicr ami 
Tcmj)lcux-le-Gncrard. Those gains cleared the 
way for an advance on a lMrg(^r scale, and on 
S' 0 [)teinbcr IS, af- seven a. m., the Fonrf h and 
Third Ih’itisli Armies attacked on a front ot 
about 17 miles from ]b>lnon to ( lonzeaucourt, 
while the Fn*nch Fir'^f Army o[)erated fo tlio 
soiitli of llolnoM. Th<^ attack, which wajif 
made in a lica\y rain was grcMitly aided l»y 
a smadl Tiumhor r>f tanks whicli accoinpafiied 
tho infantry. Onr lroj>ps were able to pene- 
trate tlirougli tb<* \\cII-oigani/ed detensivo 
belt formc<i by the old British and Gorman 
lines to a <lcpth (»f three miles. During the 
fighting, the 1st, ITtii, 21st and 74tli Divisions, 
the luttia’ eouananded by Maj.*f hncral K. S. 
Girdwood, t he 1st and 4f h Aiistrnliari nivisions, 
the latter, 'commanded by Maj. General K. 
Sinclair Maclagan, fouglit witu great dis- 
tinction. On the extreme right ot the attack 
and in the left centre about Eptdiy, tho enemy 
resisted with gi*eat determination. In these 
two parts troops of the 6th, 12th, 18*.h and 
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58th Divisions wore obstinately resisted and 
had to fight with great vigour. When night 
fell, however, the last important centres of 
resistance in Kp6hy wore reduced ; but both 
here, and about Gricourt on our right, small 
local fights continued during the succeeding 
ilays, before we secured finally the line we 
required as a stepping-ott place for the further 
att ack on the main llindenburg defences. With 
the exception of those two points the whole of 
our objectives aimed at wore gained in the 
first day’s operations. 


penetrated well into the forest of Couoy, tlie 
Gormans retreating before them without serious 
i*esistance. The Americans, acting on the 
right of Mangin, crossed the high ground to 
the tiorth of the Vesle and occupied the Aisne 
from Cond5 to Vieil Arcy, They advanced on 
the south of the Ailctte as far as the lino 
Neuvillo-sur-Margivai and Vr^gny on the 
western slopes of the Fort of Conde. On the 
west side of the Oise, the First and Third 
French Armies advanced up the rontl from 
Noyon to Ham and crossed the Somme at 
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THE AREA OF THE FRENCH AND AMERICAN ADVANCE. AUGUST-SEPTEMBER. 1918. 


In this figliting, which may be called 
the hattic Havrincourt-Kp^hy, 1,5 British 
Di\’isions defeated 20 (h^i’man Divisions, cap- 
turing nearly 12,000 prison(>rs and 100 guns. 
Tln' effoits of the Vhitish and tVie French 
Armie.-; from the Scarpe to the ^lai’iic duiing 
the sumiTi(?r operations had now been so 
successful that it was possible to dhvelop still 
fui'ther llie straf,egio plans of Marshal Foch. 

iMt'anwhile the French had been making 
further progress. On September 5, the 10th 
Army entered Coiicy-le-Chateau, Coucy-la- 
Ville, Folembra 3 % Pierreiruinde and then 


FaJvy and OiToy. The rate of progress was 
rapid an advance of nearly four miles being 
made in places. 

The next day, in spite of the Geiman resist- 
ance, the advance was continued nt an even 
greater pace, and the French reached the Aisno 
front at their old positions before Laffanx and 
Vauxaillon, and captured the whole of the lower 
forest of Coney and took many large Lkqiors 
of ammunition there. The Americans reached 
the line Vieil Arcy-Revillou ; their patrols 
attaining the south bank of the Aisne Canal. 

The next day the pursuit was again very 
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lively, large amounts ot aminuMition and 
materials of all kinds being captured, including 
depots of coal and materials for road-mending, 
and other things which had evidently been 
got togethcjr for winter purposes. IVrgnier 
was occupied and the canal of St. Quentin 
cross(3d at Saint-Siiiion an<l near Tugny, both 
these villagcjs being capl ured. The Krench line 
now ran along Vaulx -Avesne-J ussy, the railroad 
from Ham to Tergnior-Barisis-Bassoles-Nanteui! 
-la -Fosse, the Fort of Conde and Londe itself. 

Sept^^mber 8, round Ivaffaux and Saint- 
Simon, the Germans made strenuous attempts 
to stop the French advance and executed 
many counter-attacks, most c>f them without 
result, but they Juanaged to retake A\'esne, 
from which they were promptly tunuMl out, 
Artenips, to the north-west of Saint Simon, 
wtis also captured bv our Allie.s, 

During the next two days, the advance still 
continued. Mangin's army south of the Oise 
captured the station at Servais. Between the 
Oise and the Somme, the Frencli Thin! Army, 
after taking the Fort of Liez, reached the line 
Trav^ey -Hinacourt and advanced jjarties 
pushed on as far as Kssigny-le-Grand and Gon- 
tesconrt, tlnis connecting up with the French 
First Army on the north of the Somme, which 
had captiu-ed Koupy and Eti*eiUors. 'Fhus, 


by September 11, tlio .Allied Armies w»*re facing 
tlio Hindenburg line, and the 2 K)sition was now 
nmch the same as it had betai on March 20, 
1018, before the (.ennan adv’nnce h‘‘gan 
Indeed, on the left, the British Fifth vXnny hiul 
reached Mari(iiion, a more ad\'anced point; 
blit facing the French, the Ghcmin dcs- Damirs 
was still held by the (Jermans. 

The (Jermans were now n^sisting vigorously 
and tlie ra<e of progress was somewhat slowta’, 
still the French 'renth Army rf Niched tlu* foot 
of t!ie St. Gobaiii lieii>lit and the plateau of 
Malmaison. Molding on to the line Barisis-^ 
Bassoles, Mangin piislie«l his right hetwen-n the 
Ailotto and the Aisnr* on bolli sides of the road 
from Soissons to Laon, and on the next day 
further grouiul was gaiiHMl in the nviglihour- 
hood of Nanteiiil-la- Fossi*. Fully iiialfastand- 
ing the tlangiM’ of this out-flaiikirig movcaniait, 
the (Jermans madi^ determined (•ITorts to sto|> 
it. Two violent coiiiin*r-at tacks wca-e delivered 
against Laffaux and the Moisy Farm. Both 
were driven back with licavy loss, and the 
next day the faieiiiy abandoned the village of 
Allenuint and tJie important obstavation point 
of the Mill of Laffaux, whence a larg<* trM«i of 
country had been visible. On the right ot 
tlio PVench progress wan made to tlie east of 
Sancy and to the north of (^'clJes-sur-rAisnc, 
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* while to the south of the Aisne, near Merval, 
the French carried the village of Glennes, 

Once more, on September 15, the Germans 
attacktxl vigorously against the French line 
of advance, only to l>e beaten hack again, 
and th'#' Fronch troops, then arlvancing, took 
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the |>lateaii to the (‘ast of Vaiixnillon, then flie 
ridge to the north-east of Celles. 

On 8epteml:)er 16, the Mont des Singes, 
which dominated the valley of the Aih'tte, and 
the borders of the forest of Pinon were captured, 
as also was Vailly on the Aisne. 

On September 17-18, notwithstanding strong 
counter-attacks, the advance was continued 
eastward of Allemant Sancy and Jouy along 
the centre of the line, on the road to Laon. 
It will thus be seen that General Mangin was 


now o[)posite the gap of the Ardon, was 
between the liigh ground of St. Gobain and 
Craonne, niu! was within .striking distance of 
Laoii. 

The next point in the Allied plan^was to 
attack the forward projection of the German 
line known as the St. ISIihiel salient. This was 
entrusted by Mai’shal Koch to the American 
Army, which was to drive the eneitiy from the 
St. Mihiel salient on the east of Verdun, and then 
act west of the flense in the direction of 
Mezieres ; the French, west of the Argonne 
were to act in close cooperation with this Ameri- 
can attack and witli the same objective ; while 
the British, on the St. Quentin-Cambrai front, 
were to nio\e in tlu' genera! dirr'ction of 
Maul'cnges, and the Helginti and Allied foree.s 
in Flanders in the dirvetion of Ghent. The 
outcome of this scheme would be that important 
(Jerman forces opposite the B^rcnch and Ameri- 
cans would be pressed upon the dilTieuIt 
country of the ArdLiiries, while the Mritish 
aflvnnce would strike at their principal lines 
of communication. The movement in Flanders 
favoured by the weakening of the German 
forces on this front was intended to clear tlie 
Belgian coast i)y a sur[)risc attaclt. 

Success in any one of tl)ese ofiensives would 
very probably load to the withdrawal of th<' 
German forces to thf* lino of the Meuse, but 
thi' first point was to overrun the salient of 
St. Mihiel. 

The Gcimans here were in a peculiar position. 
They held a prominent wedge*, which came down 
into the French lines which surrounded it on 
all sides hut the base, and was therefore 
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particularly liable io capture' by a (Ictcrmiucd 
attac'k dirccierl against its sides. Hitherto it 
had not been thought wortli while to ineddK) 
with it. Tt was held by about six divisions, 
including two Austro -Hungarian. Tt was im- 
possible to mukc^ any ailvanco from it, because) 
the French position here was particularly 
strong and had been strengthened consistently 
and pei>iistently since 1014. The main railway 
line from Nancy to Commercy was open, and 
it had been supplem*^nted by many field rail- 
roads so that Allied troo| 7 s, guns and ammuni- 
tion could bo brought up in largo numbers 
whenever needed. 

*rhe town of St. Mihiel h’rms the junetion 
of the roads which cross here over the ]Meusc 
drnl lead to Verdun on the north -eavt, to 
Vigncnilcs in the valient and to Hont-a- 
Monssoti on the ^loselle towards tlie w(*st. ft 
is obvious that an ailvancc up the' left bank 
of the Moselle would cut off the (lermans in 
Franco from# all access to the Thnarian 
Palatinate, and if the Allies could ]msli on 
would capture the very important mining 
basin of Briey. 

The American attack was undertaken by 
the American First Army uialer General 
Pershing, and it was the first one on a large 
scale whieTi had been undertaken by him and 
his troops. It was divided into two parts; 
the principal one was delivered on tht» soutli 
’ side, while a less important one was sent 
against the eastern face of the salient. These 


two attacks were conn(>eted hy Frencii iroo[)Sj 
who adv^anced irj l>(>tweeu the two agaifist 
the point of St. INIihiel and formed a con- 
necting link which kept the two togethcM*. 
Among the divisions in the Americran First 
Army w<*re the 1st, the 2nd, the 42n<l, tlw* 
5th, the 80th. the HMh. The 82nd and 
aiiot luM* division were in sii|)port at Pont -a- 
Mousson : tin* 20tli Division was on tla* 
western side acting with (he French (\)lonials. 
The attack was timed for 5.00 on th(‘ morning 
of SeptiMiihcr 12, and som** hours before the 
preliminary hoinhnrdmcnl lia<l heen h(*gim 
in all its intensity. On thi* south sido of the 
salient , tb(> Americans attacked on a 12 mile 
front between Xivray and Fey cn -hay.*, aral 
by (he aftiM’iioon (liey had julvam'ed five miles 
at souje points and liad captured the important 
point of Thiaucourt and the \ illuge.s oi Parmes, 
Nonsai’d and Mount See, and their (cavalry 
was moving on to V^gneulles. On the W(.*sterii 
salient, a<lvari(*ing firan b<*s Kparges, tliey 
t<H)k Pomhres on th<* \’igneulN*s road. I’ho 
Freni'h m(‘anwhili‘ advaneiMl as far as the 
I'f'inaining camp. Hy the next <lay, the 
Oertnan salient had been fiattenc*d out aial the 
en<‘my*s line ran from th<^ north-west to the 
south-east at the edge of tin* Woevre plain 
from the Moselle at l*agny l>aek aj)proximately 
to Ik'zonvaux. It was n gr<‘nt sucee.ss. ^*rhe 
enemy were se\'erely dtdeated and lost over 
13,000 prisoners and many guns and rmich 
warlike material, (plant itlcs of ammunition, 
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AMERICAN MACHINE-GUNS AND SUPPLY WAGGONS AWAITING ORDERS 
In a shattered village of the St* Mihiel salient. 


railway rollincr ntook and stores of all 
and about noon on the 1 3th the two American 
attacks had joined hands across the salient. 

Let us now refei’ briefly to the. Gcanian 
comments on the fighting. The usual 
fatuoiLs reasoning was employt'd in the 
Gorman ofticial reports and also in the 
comments of military writers. Thus (Uidke, 
in the Bremer Burrier Zeltung, damns with 
faint praise the operations initiated by Marshal 
Foch. He say.s: “One must do Foch the 
t justice of saying that, in the four weeks from 
the mkidle of July to the middle of August, 
he has done his b<^st witli good generalship 
and strength of decision to put now ideas into 
the trench warfare which has lasted four 
yoai’s without bringing a decision, and to give 
a change of character which might be decisive 
to the situation in the We.st “ ; but he goes 
on to say “ His plans have not succeeded. He 
has had just the same experience as all his 
orf‘dece.ssoi’8. The difliculties of ])assmg from 
trench to open fighting aie tremendous and 
perhaps insuperable. . . The final failure^ 
of tVie Anglo-French attack on the Amiens- 
Montdidiep front is also characteristic of the 
difficulty of the military problem which 


Generals and their armies hive to face. The 
successes of the first two days here, we must 
<*onfess [which is really very good of him], 
but at the same time, fh>y were not. great 
enough and considerably damped the hopes of 
enemy Command. . . . h]ven the primary 
launcliing of Humbert’s army on the third 
day, the 10th, bet \veen the Avre and th? Oise, 
was a sign that the attack by the wnng liad not 
met the desired success. J’urely frontal 
prtwsure was now exerted, which lacked the 
advantage of surprise. By promptly w'ith- 
drawing their battle-line, the Germans had 
already taken the force out of the blow.” 
Now, as w^e know, the real .sober truth was 
that the enemy w^as driven helter-skelter back. 
So far for Herr Giidke. 

General von Ardenne, who is w^ell known b) 
our readers, endeavoureil to show in the 
TagehUiit of Sep tern l)cr 1 that for some time' 
past the Allies had been in great numerical 
suj)criority. This, of course, we know v^'as 
not the case, but it serves the General’s pm*- 
pose to say so. He therefore adds that the 
only way of ecpializing matters was to inflict on 
t he Allies the greatest possible losses. “ This was 
done by a violent offensive wherein the elements * 
of surprise were fully exploited. The great at- 
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tacking actions from March 25 to July 15 caused 
the AHies losses amounting to 1,225,000 mon.'* 
This is, as we know, a ri<liculous exaggeration. 

The military correspondent of the Franhfurier 
Zeitung^oi August 25 takes a somewhat loss 
rosy view of the position. Ho admits that 
the Allies had succeeded in disposing of the 
throatoning German wedge against Amiens, but 
ho suggests, in a half-hoarted, doubting manner, 
that it is doubtful whether the German High 
(/Onimand ever diverted the Frem^h from their 
line in the A vre — Somrne — Ancro sal ient. How- 
ever, be this as it may, he admits that t he menace 
has been disposed of for the time by Marshal 
Foch, who liad in addit ion “ succeeded in 
forcing the German front to withflraw on a 
broad stretch from halfway between Albert and 
Arras to near Soissons. A not inconsiderable 
part of the French soil occupied by us in March 
has thus been given up.” However, la? solaei^s 
his reader’s by stating that this did not mt'an a 
serious failure in German stratc'gy, for German 
strategy in the West did not aim at. the capture 
of ground ; its object was to W(*akcn the enemy’s 
fonres as much as possible.” H(^ adds, naturally, 
being a (terinan, “ J’hat. t Iv're was no com- 
parison betwec'n tlie advance wliich the Allies 
laid now' made and that which the G(‘rmans had 
iiiade earlier in the y(‘ar. However, he was kind 


enough to say : ” The Conimamler- in -Chief of 
the Enttmto has shown at last that he knows 
something of strategy, and the ne<*essiiy of con- 
centrating all available forces for a dt^eisivo blow' 
is certainly, nothing new to him. If his blow's 
nevertheless seetn to be k'ss pow'crful in effect 
than the corresponding blows of the German 
Command, this v,ati only bo because be simply 
has not available the iiecessary numbers of 
atlaeking Hoops and reserves; or bwause it 
requires greater l>o«li<*s of Fn*iieh and English 
troops to will a siie(*ess etjusl to that w'on by 
the (Jennans, We exp(H‘t that both are true.” 
^^o\v all this is in tlagrant coutradietioii of 
(iadko's opinion. He gc>t*s on to say that “the 
enemy has no longer the possibility of carrying 
thr«)ugh th(^ off(‘nsi\'e of d(*strii(‘tiou or anuihila 
tiou at which h(» aimed. At most he t‘au gain 
ground, but this does not at all nn*an a eorn‘s- 
ponding loss to t lm ({(U'lnan Hommand.” 

' The Military CoiT('s|)ond»*nt of the .Vord- 
deutseher Alf\iv-fnfinc Zeifttmj l)t)ldly stales on 
xVugnst 2‘\ that the tanks were a comph'te 
failure during the hist few days. “Over 500 of 
these monsters wen* put out of action in the 
fighting W'hich took j)Ia(*e between tla? .Vnero 
a ml the Avre by lh(» artillery, by tJa^ armour- 
piercing shells of the (Jcmian machim*-guns, and 
last, but not least, by th»^ hand gn*nadt‘s us(‘d 
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by our valiant infantry.” Our comment on 
this is that it is extremely improbable that any 
hanrhgrenaele ever laid the faintest effect on 
any tank. ( V*rtai?ily no great injury was done 
to them by this weapon ; liowever, the Corroa- 
pondt'nt states “ that the tanks lay great 
wrecks scatter'd ov-er the ground where the 
French and English Divisions wore attacking.” 
And ho goes on to say ” if defensive attacks 
carried out by our valiant troops could work 
such havoc on inanimate w^ar material, wdiat 
must the losses have been among the divisions, 
both black and w'hite, wdiich w'ero continually 
thrown into the fighting?” As the “black” 
divisions were limited to French Colonial 
troops, it is. difficult to imderstand why the 



ENTRANCE TO A FRENCH JFIEbD 
HOSPITAL. 

adjective w’a.s used in this indiscriminate 
fa.shion. 

“ Xo wonder that the attacks began to die 
down and that the operations which in their 
initial stages were on a huge scale gradually 
declined into mere local attacks, which naturally 
eoul<i not cause any important change in the 
strategic situation.” After some disparaging 
comments on the Hgliting on the Oise and 


Aisne, he proceeds “ this introductory fighting 
was followed on^ August 20 by the enemy’s 
colossal attempt to break through, which we 
had been expecting for several days paat. As 
the attack developed it attained a widtl:j, of over 
16 miles, and its objective was evidently to 
break through in the direction, roughly speaking, 
of Laon and La Fere. I need not enlarge,” 
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he says, ” on the subject of the tremendous 
importance of this enterprise if it had succeeded. 
But for this very reason our Command was 
quite prepared for all eventualities. The battle 
which now broke out developed just as our 
Command had wdshed.” [This was certainly a 
little premature, but military prophets on all 
sides liave not; bt>en remarkable for the success 
of their prognostications in this war.] “The 
French leadership ha*! mot oiu* wishes ; in 
other words, we really dictated the course of 
the battle although they were attacking and 
w’e were defending.” Even the abandonment 
of Noyon was, according to his account, really 
a Cennan success ! Ho then luvs to admit the 
success of the British attack wliieh commenced 
on August 21, but he is quite equal to the 
situation. 

A double battle ia therefore now going on, but if 
(h-neral Poch ia uniiig these separate attaoka as a luoanH 
for united aOtion, and if he still pursues the idea of 
squeezing the Oemtan salient and the forces it contains 
between his pincers on the north and south, he iniivt 
have overlooked the fact that over 60 miles of territory 
,Iio between his outer wings of attack, and it w'ould pro- 
bably bo a very difficult matter to maintain a strategic 
connection between the two setfl of operations. They 
should really only be regarded as operations wliich 
happen temporarily to coincide, and which are only 
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conneoted operatively in so far as they both attract 
Gomtan t^orvos to the same front, a fact which does 
not disturb us in the least, as wo liave, in the fust 
place, ample forces at our disposal, and in the second 
place, we are fighting entirely on the interior line. 
Moreover, the Knglish attack which was commenced 
by violent %»rtillery preparation and which was again 
preceded by several hundred tanks, was completely 
shattered at its first assault. When ihc M iglish report 
HtatoH that they penotratod the German linos to a depth 
of three miles and took Courcellos and .V< luet-le-Petif 
after an obstinate struggle, they aro simply spreading 
lies for a special purpose. General Ilyng, i he Comman<l<‘r 
of the Third English Anuy, who led vhe attack here, 
knows that for some time past our lines luwi been evacu- 
ated, an<l when his troops enti*rcd Courcellod and Achiet. 
le.pctit, not a siiiLile sln>t wiis fired. . . . Wlien tlio 
•English had sulViciently recovered from their astonish- 
ment, they attacked the new German positions, which 
are very strong, and suffered a real defeat along tht» 
whole front, which was nil the nmrti serious, as the 
Gennau troop-s in their counter-attacks drove them 
back ill many places beyond the tcTritory which hail 
been lately ovacuate<l. . . . The enemy imulc tre- 
meiitlous efforts to force a passage across the Aiicre in 
the neighbourhood of Harucl. In this, as in all his 
other attempts, he was completely f rust rat ».*d. 'Pho 
enormous casualties and iniuimeralilo tanks he lost 
once more proved the accuracy of the Gorman artillery 
and the power ami confidenco in victory of the German 
t loops. 

All comment on this i'arrago of nonsfuiso in 
the face of indubitable facts is unnecessary, 
intended for home consumption, it accounts 


for the Prussian Guards on their return to 
Berlin at the termination of the war being 
received os victorious heroes, arui the inability 
of the average (German to believe that his 
armies had been defeutetl. 

The superiority of tlu? .\lli(*s in the air was 
becoming greater every day, and during the 
operations whie-h have been dc^scribed the 
services rendered by British and h^'rtMich 
aviators forin«*d an inenmsing factor in the 
success obtained. 

The last days of August wei*e not favourable 
to tteroplaiio work. On August 28, for instmiee, 
VumI flying wtmther very inucli hain])crcd the 
work in the air. Pliotographing was almost 
impossilile and observation diflicuU. Ifow- 
ever, one enemy machine was d«‘st roy<»<l in air 
fighting and one by our ant i-aircraft. guns, 
against which we lost two machines. An 
interesting and novel feature was reported by 
Sir Douglas Haig— viz., the delivery of small- 
ariri ammunition by jairaeliute to Brit ish troops 
fighting in the front line. 

On August 29 IT German oc^rophmes wi'ro 
destroyed and 10 driven down out of control. 
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A balloon was also destroyed, and during the driven down. Our losses on these two days 

<lciy bombing innehineH dropped 15^ tons of amounted together to 11. Americlin aero- 
bombs on Bruges docks and other targets. plant3S bombarded the railway yards at Barri- 

On August 30, as has been before mentioned, court and Conflans. 

the ln(I<*pendent Air Force bombarded Conflans On September 1 the assistance re/idered by 

and Thiom/ille with good success, in addition our airmen to the flghting troops was very great, 

to which, in the fighting on the front, 12 German Acting at low elevations, they bombed and 

macliinea were crashed aii<l five others driven machine-gunned the enemy’s troops. This 

<lown out of control. was not without opposition from the Gennan 

On August 31 six were destroyed and three airmen, but we succeeded in. destroying eight 
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of their machines, besides driving down four 
others and six balloons were set on firo. Fight- 
ing of this character, es|)ecially close to the 
ground, cannot, of course, be carried on without 
considerable casualties, and altogetlier we lost 
eight of our aeroplanes. 

After the heavy rain on t)u* night of August 31 
the weather improved considerably and our 
a^'riai servi(*e was enabled to carry on its work 
in a clear atmosphere, although with the disad- 
vantage of high wind, which fortunately was in 
a favourable direction. The enemy machines, 
of course, endeavoured to stop our work, but in 
8 ate of tliis (.)ver 1,000 j)hotogra[)iis were taken 
and many important reconnaissances vvta’e 
erfectod. Moreover, as usual, contact was 
maintained with our advancing troops and our 
observation balloons were pushed forward right 
uf) to tlie front, and they with th»; artillery 
ol>servation aviators kept our batteries con- 
stantly informed as to the targets it was 
desirable to tire on. The whole area in which 
the Germans were retreating was brought 
under machine-gun and bomb-fire. The Ger- 
man infantry was severely diuilt with as also was 
the transport. Many heavy casualties were 
caused and much confusion arose. Bridges 
and railway conm^xions likewi-e were 
Va*avdly bombed far back in th(? ('iK'iny’s area. 
In the actual fighting in the air 12 ma- 
chines and six liostile ballootjs were effectu- 
ally dealt with, against which w<^ (»iily lost 
eight. 

The French also had some notable «u('C{'S'^<‘s. 
Four German aeroplanes were shot down and 
one captive balloon was destroyed and numei-ous 
points were severely bombed in the region of La 


here, and convoys on the roads on this point 
and the ridge of St. Quent in wen? subjected to 
machine-gun fire. During the niglit nearly H) 
tons of bombs W(‘re dro|)ped on various railway 
stations and biv^ouacks at Maries, Laon, 
Ham, Villers-Francpieux and on the railway 
stations of Maison Bleue and Gignicourt. 

Tn the latter case very heavy damage was 
done. 

On the night of September 1-2 the /onti 
immediately befhnd the battle-lira^ and far 
back wa-s heavily bombed, b<?sidt‘s which a 
(J<*rman aerodrome beliiral St. (Juentin was 
attacked aral direct liits observed. VVe only 
lo.st one? bombing maeltiia*. During tlie 21 
bom’s from th»‘ previous e\’f*ning (iver 34 ton.s 
*of bombs w'eie droj>i>(‘d. 

On the mornitig of Se|>tember 2 the Indepen- 
<lent Air Foret? attacked tht* hostik' aeirodnane 
at Biihl, souf h \\ cstr of Badt'ii, with vf'ry good 
results, manv' dirt t t hits wer?^ obtaiiaul on the 
hangars and a hostile? naichiiie on tla? ground 
was destroyi’d ; and this was done without any • 
Io.ss to us. In the aft(*rnoon tla* homhardnient 
was n‘p(*ated, as it was again (hiring tla? night 
of Se|)tombei’ 2-3. .Altoget lu'r 17 tons of bombs 
wer(? drop|)(‘d, and tla* following tai-ycts in 
addition to Biihl wnif? als(, attacked, \ i/ , 
the Builiaeh works aial <ia- railways at S.aar- 
hrueken and Khrang [raath of d’r'evesj. The 
eff(H*t of tla‘s(? tlirtM* t rs'-ivo bondiai'd- 
na'iits on Biihl was very gnat. 'ririee ban- 
gars wen? totally demolished and direct liits 
w'cre obtaiiaal on many others. Over lo 
tons of bombs wei’c* di’ 0 [>j)ed on this aero- 
drome in 24 h.oui’s, the majority of wdirefi wa»rc 
let loose Injiii elevations varying from 300 to 
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boo foet. The railways at Ehrang were 
attacked from a height of only 90 feet and every 
bomb obtained a direct hit. At Burbaoh 
good bursts were observed knd a fire started, 
and this was all done without loss to us. 

During the month of August the British 
aviators brought down 750 Gorman machines, 
with a loss of 218. The French accounted for 
224 Gorman machines, and the Americans six. 

The following incidents, drawn from the 
records of the Royal Air Force, are good 
examples of the work of our airmen in 
Franco : — 

A twonseator machine was engaged in /(pecial work 
when it waa attacked by seven German machines j 
which surrounded .it, firing at the British macliine 
from all sides. The Germans used explo^^ive bullets. 
Fighting gallantly against these crushing odd«<, the 
UritiHh pilot battled his way through the enemy for* 
mat ion. In the course of the fight, however, one 
of his logs was hit five times, so that the limb was all 
but severed, and foil among the controls. By a supremo 
effort- the pilot clung grimly to oonscioushess. and some- 
how managed to disentangle his leg from the controls. 
Not only so, but he succeeded in landing the maclutie 
safely behind the Biiti.sh linos. 

Another two-seater machine, while escorting a bomb- 
ing formation, sighted 20 Gennan fighting planes. 
The pilot instantly dived to the attack and selected 
his first victim. Ho closed, and, putting in a burst 
of macliitu'-gun fire at a distance of only a few feet, 
saw the German pilot go down in flames. Alanned 
by the suddenness of his Btta<^k, tlie other Germans 
had scattered somewhat, and the Knglishmaii was 
able to dive on another. Just as he came within range, 
however, his gun jammed, and at the same moment 
several Qormaas attacked his machine from the roar. 
Mis observer now cume into the runnitig, and, opening 
fire, sent one of the fpllowing enemy machines spinning 
earthwards. Having cleared the jam the pilot , inancouv- 
ring at great speed, succeeded in getting a third Hun 
across his front, wfiere he opened fin* at short range and 
sent his opponent whirling down, a burning mass. 

The same day a highly successful raid was carried 
out on a German aerodrome by combined British and 
American squadrons. Succossivo formations, flying 
very low, released their bombs on hangars, machines 
on the ground, and hutments. By this bombardment 
the Gennan. petrol and oil store was set on fire, which, 
ill turn, spread to the ammunition dump ; six machinc.s 
on the ground were destroyed by fire, and two more 
by direct hits ; two large Gotha and several smaller 
hangars were envolopod in flame.s, as well as some living 
hut.s of the peraonncl of the German squadrons. The 
Gennans rushed out and desperately endeavoured to 
put out the fianns, whereupon the raiding planes im- 
mediately swooped down again to the attack, and plied 
the Germans with machine-gun fire scattering panic- 
stricken mechanics in all directions, and laying low 
many of them. Meanwhile, a supporting squadron 
of British machines unloaded their bombs on to a 
chat can used as olTicers’ quarters, and completely 
destroyed it. In spite of the exceedingly heavy ground 
firo to which the attackers \v *rt* subjected, every machine 
engaged returneil safely. 

Shortly afterwards a lurgi* scale raiil was carried 
out by British and Australian squadrons, upon 
another German aerodrome, where- again from a 
ver^ low height to ensure greater accuracy — a shower 
of bombs was released, as a result of which three large 
hangars containing machines wore complottdy burnt 
out and others badly damaged. The Gennan piloU* 


rneas was blown up, and seyera! fires wore started 
among the mechanios* huts. The airmen next turned 
their attention to a neighbouring station where German 
troops were entraining. Coming down in s^me cases 
to a bare 50 ft. from the ground, the raiders opened 
fire with their machine-guns, and did tremendoui» 
execution among the Gennad soldiers crowded on the 
platforms, German Staff officers superintending the 
entrainment rushed to their waiting cars and attemi>ted 
to. escape, only to be pursued remorselessly The 
drivers wore apparently hit, for one oar upset in tc ditch, 
wliilo the other ran up a steep bank and overturned. 
Ill this CORO again every machine engaged in the raid 
returned safely. 

On Septombor 3, our aviators, working all 
(lay in front of the advancing lino of battle, 
did gallant service, notwithstanding that they 
were attacked by large formations of hostile 
machines. The positions of the retiring 
Germans were reported to our artillery, contact 
wiis kept up with the infantry and tanks and 
the concentrations of hostile troops and trans - 
port on the roads leading hack from the 
Cierman linos were treated to bombs and 
machine-gun fire; moreover, hostile anti-tank 
guns wore silenced. Many aerial encounters 
took place and we accounted for 26 Gorman 
machines, hut the vigour of our attack neces. 
sarily involved considcrabb losses and wlb had 
20 machines missing. Again, the supply of 
lifle ammunition to our infantry formed a 
feature of the aviators’ work and^our obser* 

' vation balloons followed closely behind the 
line of our advancing machines. Some idea 
of the energy of pur aviators’ work may bo 
gained from the fact that 24 tons of bombs 
were dropped during the day and the following 
night. 

Atneriean airmen successfully bombed the 
railway yards at Longuyon, Dommary, Baron* 
court and Con flans. 

On the night of Sept(?inber 3-4 the Inde- 
pendent Air Force again heavily bombed the 
aerodrome at Morhanges with good effect and 
also another aerodrome at BouJay and the 
blast furnaces at Ksch, east of Longwy. In 
each case direct hits were obtained and 
considerable damage done and all our machines 
returned in safety. On the morning of 
September 4 Morhanges was again attacked, 
for the third time within 24 hours. Excellent 
practice was made by our bombers and several 
sheds received direct hits. One squadron also 
attacked Biihl aerodrome with good rosiilt.s, 
and all our machines returned in safety. 
During the daylight tht* Air Service, work- 
ing more especially in connection with the 
troops, also did good work. Jn addition 
to their usual duties of reconnaissance and 
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photography, 23 tons of bombs were dropped 
during the day on a nuinbor of fav^ouroble 
targets. The weather prevented any con- 
tinuation of the attack after dark. On this 
day the Gormans displayed a good deal more 
activity than they had lately done in the nir, 
and the consequence was that they suffered 
great losses. Twenty -five Geiman aviatoi*s 
were crashed down and 14 more driven down 
out of control ; in addition nine observation 
balloons were sent down in flames. On our 


side wo lost 16 inacliines, against which may 
bo sot off the return of {)ne whicli was reported 
missing on September 2. 

In tho iirsij of th« whifh hav<* elnp-od niim* 

tlio of our offi*?i-iv 8, 48*'> 

piieiny i ino.hinoH wer»» brc)ii; 4 lit iuwn f)y our nirmeit* 
their desi riietioii b in every < -^e elearly e'-tttbliHhod. 
Ifi adriit.on, the totnl of eneruy niaeliiiieM prove<l to 
have bee i driv'tni down out of cofilrul (many of which 
must have ajilually crashetl) is »‘xaetly 200. The nf»ovo 
figures are exclusive of the conyideruhle number ot 
enemy maehinos brought dewn by gun fire from the 
ground Sixty-ono German balloons were set on firo ; 
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A SMALL PORTION OF THE ARRAY OF OUNS CAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS- 


91 tons of hoii\bs wore droppotl by us. IVacticaily ibo 
wholo of tho nil* ha'>i taUon placa* on iho oiiorny*.s 

sjflo of tbr lino, which is significant of I ho superiority 
of our sorvico. The tlcnanuH wito rostrictod to a cautious 
dofonsivo. 

HMio nundior of our mairhim^s which have failed to 
return durinij: this poriotl i"- 202. 

Scptt'niber 5 was fine, tliongh soint^what 
(.•lotulyj^untl our a\'iators worktid throughout 
(ho (lay both on observation and actively 
against tlic^ eiK'iny’s troo|is. There was con- 
siderablt^ tudivity on the (h>rinan side witJi 
their aircraft, esfx'eially in the noighbourhood 
of ("ainbraj. Tht^y were evid(*n(ly dt^sirous of 
ascertttining as far as possible what our line 
of advatiee was to b<\ A go(.)d dtuil of fighting 
took place, and .‘17 hostile machines were 
ac(^oiinted for, as well as three observation 
balloons. Against this w(> had to set off 1.3 
of our a('ro])hin(\s which failed to return. 
The night was too bad to allow of bombing. 

On September (i our men accounted for 23 
( lerman machines and one observation balloon, 
with a loss to oiii-selves of five aerofilanes. 
louring the day and the following flight 22 tons 
of bombs werc^ dropped by our airmen round 
various points near fhe front of the tJerman 
line. 

On Septum I )(*r 7 clouds and rain-storms 
limited the work, but our aviators d(\stroyed 
eight Oerman machines and one balloon. 
Three of ours were missing. 

Th(' early part of Se))teml)er the weather was 
bad, but nevertheless, as we have st^en, our 
airmen were abk^ to put in a great deal of good 
work. The Indeptuiderit .Air Korce on the 
night of September (i -7 bombed two enemy 
aerodromes, and on the morning of September 7 


they attacked the railways at Ehrang anfl thi^ 
chemical works at Mannheim. The latter raid 
was not carried out without considerable opfio- 
sition. Largely superior numbers of enemy 
aeroplanes fought ours both before and after 
they reached their objective. One of the squa< I - 
rons had a continuous fighfr for a distance of 
70 miles before reaching it, and th<^ fight was 
c(m(imied for the same distance on the road 
back. Over two tons of bombs were dropped 
in Mannheim. Three enemy aeroplanes were 
ac'counted for, and we lost four of oui’s. 

On September 8 the wea luu* was very bad 
and the work much r(:^st ricted. It nuiy be w(*ll 
to give a ratlaa* more detailed account of the 
vvmrk which our uu'ti were doing duiing the 
early part of Scqitembia*. 

During thrir roliroiupiit tlm (jJpnnmi'i liav‘‘ nuulo 
dfsperatr ptforts to mnovo iis nnirh (iniiuunilion its 
po.s.sihU*. A British pil'»t spotted a train of wagot 
engugod on this work, and descended to 5(1 it. 
HO as to make quite sure of his aim. . Getting well into 
jiosition, he opt?ned lire on the rear wagon, knocking 
out (wo men on the box. Deprived of thiMF drivers 
and terrified by tin* winged aSvSailant, the horses bolted, 
ami, emning into collision witli a tree, upset the wagon. 
An cxtrem'‘Iy Ii -avy fire w^as by this time being direct e<l 
ti|M)n the airiuan, ami it had alremly woundeil him in 
the kneo ami si?v(»red the pr<*sHure feed pipe of Ins 
machine. He would not Icav’e his job fnilf done, bow - 
ever, and, again manceuvring into position, put in 
another hurst, which resulted in the ov«.'rt iirning of two 
more and the .stampeding of the r(*maining wagons. 

On the sanu' day a Britisli machine working in eon- 
junetion with the infantry was attac'ked by four Gorman 
scouts. The British contact machine is not primarily 
designed for fighting purposes, but the pilot gave such 
a good account of himself that one of the attackers was 
spiMxlily .sent down out of control. During the figlit the 
petrol tank of the British machine was pierced, bringing 
instant menace of its destruction by fire, ’’rhercupon 
the English ol)server promptly climbed out on the lower 
plane and siieeessfully plugged the hole with his hand- 
kerchief remaining on the plane until his pilot succecdc^d 
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in throwing. off his purHiier» and landing his machim* 
KHfoly behjiid the J^ritish lines. 

" A British two-seater maehiiie hovering at night 
over an enemy concentration centre ol)werve(l, easily 
distinguishable in the bright starlight, a eolumn of 
transport consisting «*f about 2tt wagons. JK'.M'ending 
rapidly to 300 it., he landed two l)ouil)s, a huialrial- 
weight apii’cc, [>lumb in the centre of the enliiiiui. Th'* 
destruction was enonnous, and lie* remnant of th.‘ 
column scattered wildly in all directions. The Ibiti^h 
pilot rose again and waited, giving time for tlie ilto'inae 
transport to reasscanble. I>iving oium' more, he fuuml 
it, together with two otlier large lorries, in a sunken 
road, where the Huns Hj)j)areiitly hojK il to e* t-ape 
further attack from the deathdealing raider. 'I'he 
British pilot released his nanaining bombs from an 
altitude at which he coulil not miss his target, and tlaai, 
diving lower still, opened lire with his maehiiM ’gnn-^, 
putting about 2r>0 rounds into the confused mass of 
w reekage. 

(b'rman ob.-.ervat ion balloons have had a bad tim-. 
ree<o)tly. One Britisii pilot, scouting behind tin- 
^•uclny^s lines, pounced on two nf these balloons ir. 
swift siuMression. and succeeded in setting lire to ainl 
tlestroying both. Hi- petrol was begiiming io run 
1«AV at the time, s«» lie veturned lo his aerodrome to 
refill. 11" set out inniiediali ly iip<in a .-.e<*oiid <|nesl, 
sighteil two more balloon-, and, taking ad\aftagr 
of friendly cloud', <‘arefnlly 'talked llieio. When 
within a short distanci* of his prey, ehaid <ti\er fai'ed 
llim, and lu' was perceived. 'IMa* Muii'- itished t«i the 
wiiiehes and endeavoured to haul down hot h halloon. , 
Putting down the nose of his maidiine, the Hriti'h 
pilot sjH’d earthwards after the swaying mass of fjdirii*, 
and filmo't liefore th<‘ (lerman meelianies had their 
winches working the hunter liad secured Ir.s (irst ipuirr;. , 
which fell a hla/ing mass iiptm the lions heneatli. 
The othi'f balloon was rath(‘r fartlier away, and the 
(1. rmans liauletl desperat dy end suecee»hd in getting 
it down iilmesl to tin; ground before the British pilot 


arriv«'d above. In spite of furiou-- fire from below, 
he dived low' enough to pump in a hurst of iueendiary 
bullets, and hau the satisfaction of increasing liis bag 
for the day to four enemy balloons totally ile^iroycd, 

Diii’iiifr tin' iH'xt tVw ilnys tJu' wt'utlu'r was 
so bail that (In* work in llm air was I'xtromely 
small. On Si']>tembi'r 12 thi'ii* wi‘rt' somn 
briglil intervals, anil il tiring tiu'si* thi' usual 
rontiiu' work was iloni*, but at night no Hying 
was possible. 

On tin' night of Si pl« inbi r 12 -13 t hr Indr- 
prniirnt Ail Forrr art rd in ron jnnrtion with tin* 
attarkof tin* Amrrirtm Kir.st Army and bondtrd 
tin* railways at Mrtz-Stiblons and Oonrrt'lirs. 
Mrti^Htation, searchlight and transport were all 
attacked with maehine-gim lire. On the night 
of September 13. in favoiiralile wi'utln-r. opera- 
tions werr eondneled against Mel /. Salilons 
smd enemy transpoii on the battle-front, 
'fhe weather nn Seplemher 1.3 was \eiy irre- 
gniat*, clouds and rain alii rnaling with brighter 
intervids. Onring these a good deal of work 
was done, but eontJtet palroi work hail to be 
carried on at rx \ er\ low altitude. 

On September II the enemy, app.arently 
aroused hy the predomimmec* which the .\llied 
.\ir Force had o))(ained, made nmre elfoil than 
iistud to overcome it. d'heie was eoiisiderahlr 
air lighting. Four tJerman maeinnrs were 
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driven down and four of their observation 
batioon*^ dHstroyecl. During the operations of 
the 24 hours from the evening of Septem- 
lK‘r 13 to the evening of September 14, nearly 
eight tons of bombs were droppeiL 

On Septembi'i- 15 the w’eather was much 
better, and tli(^ air service was therefore ex- 
tremely active. 'J'lie Krench paid i)artieular 
attention to the tierman {)bservation balloons 
and drove down 16 of them. In the efforts 
which the (Jerinan aviators made to d(‘f(‘i;d 
these, they lost 12 of their luunber, and dui*ing 
the night of September 15 -16 the stations and 
eantomnents behind the ent'iny’s front were 
freely bombed and suffered imp(n*tniit damage. 

On the British front there w'as also a marked 
increase of aerial activity. Oermaii forma- 
tions of considerable force were met with on 
their side of the line and activ^e fighting took 
place ; 36 of the enemy's machines were brought 
down and a large night -bombing machine was 
disposed of after dark. 


On our side we lost 10 machines, including 
two of the night-flying aeroplanes. Four of the 
enemy’s aerodromes were also heavily Bombed, 
one by day and three by night, and altogether 
30 tons of bombs were let fall by us. Much 
useful reconnaissance and observalpion was 
done both by our balloons and aeroplanes, 
am I those engaged in observ^ation for artillery 
fire carried out valuable? work. 

The? Independent Air Force again el id useful 
service on the night of Se?ptember 15- 16. Four 
hostile? aerodromes were severely elealt with 
auel a transport convoy weis also hit. Distant 
raids desalt with the Mainz railway junctions 
and the docks and sidings at Karlsruhe. Alto- 
gether 350 bombs, totalling 16^ tons in weight, 
wert^ elroppe?d, witliout any casual ties to c>ur 
machines. 

In the air, as on the ground, the Allies wore? 
suieiy gaining the upper liand over their 
(opponents. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXIV 


VICTORIA CROSSES OF THE 
WAR. (VIII) 

CjLARSiFYTNd AWARDS — Thrkk (’ommandtvc} Ofpic’kk.s Kx(;ini:krs’ E"ini.: Drkds -Crossics for 

COURAOKOITS ‘‘KuNNKRS * P^ARMllorSK KlOHTS - TkRRIToRI AES* lO.VHlJMTS M.Vt'K To I.k(V\TK.\U 

— Two Lfinstkr Hfammknt Hkvipiknts Savinmj thf \Viu’N'i>i:d 'Piik L-wtashirk Ki sm.ifrs 
Once Moke 'rEHRiTouiALH Aoain A ( N»mi*an v Skrokant-M a.ior Fcktiikr Hritish A warms — 

Ovkrse:a Soldiers and the Cross 'I'he Ac.stralia.n rMPEiiiAL Korce Officers' Einf. Acts 

Three 1*osthumou.s Honocrs X.(\().'s and Privates Attacks on M achine-! ;cn Posts - 
A HoMHERIN A<UcRMAN TrENI’H — \ fEN FROM ONTARIO -An A R M\ Sc R( J EON ’s ( 'ROSS - A W'oi NDEI) 
Kkjhter hiECT. Lyall’s (Jheat Deeds -More Oanadian Heroes I’’crtmer riiossEs for 
Zeebheooe — The Decoration as a Ficutino Barometer A(\\se of Non-Award — An Analysis 
— The Total Awards. 


D ates of fomuil afinounociDcnts of 
Victoria Crosses l>er*nnie uniinportiinf 
M'heii it WHS aiyain possible to piililish 
names of plac(\s where Crosses had lM*en 
won and the times of the achieveiiu'iits. In tlie 
awards which liavo still to be rlealt with it will Im» 
preferable to analyse and classify the records, to 
give a bcHtcu* imd(»rstanding of tlu» special natiiiv 
of the acts performed. With the iHMiioval of 
rf'stiictions the stories became coinph'te and clear ; 
but in some eases names of luaoic men wlu> had 
l^een ussoeiatod with dt'eds for \%'hieh tlie ('ros.s 
was given were not mentioned, and it had to lx* 
assumeft that these heljx'rs eouht not Ix" delinitfly 
idt'ntified. Tiiis omission was nolieeahle in one 
or two of the splendifl hrifige exploits of which 
aecoimtii were* ptiblishf'd 

In Chapter CCLXXII. some of the Cros.s<‘s given 
tor the closing days of the war were dealt w-lh. 
an<l the story iscontinueil h(*r«*, dab's ot gazetting, 
for the reason just explaiixMl, Ix'iiig omittf»d. 

^ Tho cost's of three commarxling ofllicers illu.s 
trattMl the inspiring i<»ad<‘i>«hip and n'solnti' 
Voi. XIX —Pan 244 


c'onrage which eharai*<crizcd the final sfag»*.-< ot 
tlie great aiK anc’c 'I'licsc ollicrrs w<‘r<' : — 

ta’ciit.-Cnl. \\\ If. ( 'lark -Kennedy, C.M.CJ., 
D.S.O., 24th Bn. (h>el)<*e Kegl. 

Lieut. -( 'ol. Ihn ry ( irecMiwood, D.S.O,, M.C., 
9th Bn. K.O. Vnrk.s I.,. I. 

I..ienl . ( \»l. D. (J. .lohnson, D.S.O., M C., 
S W'. Bor<l., al<«l 2nd Bn. B. Sn.s.s. B. 

The Canadian «*flieer on August 27 led his 
haffalioii with great l)rii\<‘i’y aiul .skill from (Vow 
and Aigrett*’ frenelu-s in fn i»t of W'aiieoint to 
tlx* aflaek on the. k'lesnes-Bonvroy Jint? d'he 
brigade, of which the 2tth Ikittaiion was a (*eMlral 
unit, eaine under \ ei y lieavy shell and machine- 
gun fin*, from the \ eiy «>ntsi-t , and t Ix'ie wi*n mariy 
casualties, e.-.pe( -in I ly innongst tlx^ k'aders. I’nits 
Ix^eaine partially disorgani/.e<l aind the arivanee 
was cheeked, d’he sil nation was one of many 
which arosc^ and demandi'd in.sfant an<l ea|jaljle 
handling. Li«*nt .-C'ol. Clark- K(*nn(*dy was c-f|ual 
to the gn‘at emergency, and by sher^r valour arul 
leadtaship he inspired fiiv men and led them 
forward ; several times leading parfie.^ .sfraiglil 
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at macliine-gun neats which Were holding up the 
advance, and overcoming these obstacles. He 
not only did these things with his own battalion, 
but he also controlled the diit5ction of neigh- 
bouring units and collwtod men who had lost 
their It^ailers. The officer’s disrcigawl of his 
own life and his energy and resourct? had made it 
possible for his V)attaJion by th(3 afternoon to 
cross tlu^ Sc'iisce River be<l and occupy Occiilent 
Trtsich in front of tlic heavy wiiv of the Fresnes- 
Uom'Toj'^ lino It JukI ])con *i strenuous anti 
hazanlous <lay for Lieut. -(.-ol, Clark-Kt^nnedy, 
but tiiat he laid plenty of (?ndurance and spiiit 
left was shown by the fact that under continuous 
Hre “ he went up and tiown his line until far into 
the night,” improving the position, giving “ won- 
dt^rfid encouragona'nt ’ to liis men, and sending 



IdEUT.-COLONEL W. H. CLARK- 
KENNEDY, C.M.G., 

Quebec Regiment. 

luick very clear reports. On t he next liard day 
he was not so fortunate. Soon after I he l esunKxl 
ojwations he was severely woiindi^l, but refuser! 
aid, and dragged himself to a shdl-hoh' “from 
which he could obw>rve.” H(‘ was now coinficllcd 
to reali/f' tliat his <*xhaustcd troops coiiM not 
advance any farther, so he (Mtabli.^hed a. strong 
line of dcfr-nce and pi'evented the loss ot most 
important ground. He suffered intense* pain and 
loss of blood, but for more than five houi*s he 
refused to lx* evacuated ; and wlien he did consent 


to go he had established the line in a position 
from which it was possible for the.reliovSng troops 
to continue the advance. 

liieutenant-Colonel Greenwood dunng’two full 
days of hardest work and danger showed that 
ho was made of tlie stuff which was expected of 



I l.afa yrfti', 

MAJOR (Actinjt Lieut.-Colonel) D« G. 
JOHNSON, D.S.O., 

South Wales Borderers, attached Royal Sussex 
Regiment. 

a senior oflicor of the tlno old 51st Foot, On 
O<*to}>er 2.‘l the advance of his battalion was 
checiked and a (Jciinan machinc-gun j)ost was 
causing many cui'inaltics. Lioutenant-C’olonol 
(h*wmvno<l unhesitatingly and single-handed 
ruslM»d the po^t and killed tlic crew and so lik( 
magic clearcil away the menace to his troops. 
After that hrilliant achievement he again rushed 
a machine-guu post, this time at the entrance 
to the N'illagc of Ovillers, and, w ith tlie help of two 
battalion runni'rs, killi'd the occupantx When 
his command reachi*d the objective w'ost of Duke’s 
Wood it w*as almost suriounded by Oonnan 
machine-gun posts, and his isolated force was at 
once attacked by tlin enfuny. Hut no hostile 
(effort was successful ; the assault was repulsed 
and the eoiimgeou.s loader and his men sw^ejit 
vicbu'iously forward and captured the Inst 
objective, w’ith 150 prisoners, eight machine- 
guns and one field giui-— -a siplendid and important 
haul. That w’as some of the work done oA 
Octol^er 2.‘1 by Lieutenant -Colonel Green w^ood 
and Ills men, and the doings of the 24th were in 
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many ways a repetition ol the acts. During the the 24th, d\iring the further advance on Grand 

attack oft the Green Line, south of Voix clu Nord, Gay Farm Road, ho handleil las battalion with 

the colonel again showed the utmost bravery in a skill and boldness which produced the most 

rushing a inachine*gun post and once more iin|)ortant I'esults, not only in ?ecuriiig the Hank 

proved, in the face of heavy his good and of his brigade but also in Hafeguardiiig the ilaiik 

resolute leadership and his skill in handling men ot the division. 

in dangerous situations. He put a liigh finish On Novemlxn* 4 l^ieutcnant-Colonel Johnson 

to his two days work when, on the afternoon of was engageil in the oix^ration of forcing thf» 



LIEUT.-COLONEL HARRY GREENWOOD, D.S.O., Kind's Own Yorkshire Li^ht Infantry, 
Leaving the Palace after receiving his Victoria Cross. 

244—2 
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Sainhre Canal, his battalion forming part of the 
2n(l Infantry Brigade, which was orderfxl to cross 
by tlie lock soutli of Catillon. Tliis proved to l)e 
one of the o):)erations which in the very last days 
of the war gave such uncommon chances for the 
Engineers and those wlio worked with them to 
win distinction. The? jKJsition was strong, and 
“ befom the bridge could Ix^ thrown ” a stof^p 
hank leading up to tlie kxk and a waterway 
about 100 yards short of tlie canal luu I to bo croased. 
Tlu» Royal Enginoei*s’ aasaulting platoons and 
bri<lging parties on i*oaching the watoiway were 
thrown into confusion by a heavy barrage and 
machine-gun fire, and severe casualties !■esuIted. 
It was at this very ciitieal moment that Licut.- 
Colonel Johnson arrived uikI grasped the situa- 
tion, its perils and its ix>ssibilities. He instantly 
collocated men to man the bridges and help the 
Engineers, and then he pei*sonally led an assairlt 
on th(< (lei-inans. It was a brave attempt, but 
in spito of all his efforts heavy enemy firt* again 
hr’oko up the assfiulting and br'idging imrties. 
Unht‘sitatingly Johnson once more i’eor'ganiztni 
the platoons and hridgirrg parties and Uxl t hem at 
tlie lock. This time he triumphantly er-osstnl 
“after wliieh all went well.” During the whole 
of tliis peruid of strain and danger Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson was under a very lieavy fim, 
hilt happily he was untouelied, though it “ nearly 
decimated the assaulting columns.” 

Some of the most courageous acts of the war 
hafl been performed by Royal Engineer's, and 
sevei’al of these were in connexion with the 
jreeuliaiiy impoi'tant and fascinating military 
question of bridges, h'lom tlie earliest days 
of the war bridge inakia's and brirlge wi’ockors 
had enjoyed amazing opportunities for the 
disjrlay of constructive and destructive genius, 
and repeatedly tliei*e wer-e chances for brave, 
resourceful men to throw across river's anti 
canals light emei g(‘ncy strnctur'os which pr’oved 
of vital service. Amongst the last of the 
sappers to receixe the Cross were Major Arnold 
Hor’aee 8anto VVatei's, D.S.O., IVI.C., and Sapper 
Adam Arehibalrl, of the 218tli Field Company, 
R.E., the (lay of their distinction being No- 
vtanber 4. W’aters, already holding the Dis- 
tirignislied Sfa'v ice Or'dor and tht> Military ("I'oss, 
was with his field eonqrany bridging the Oise- 
Sainbre Canal, near Or's, Frt^rn the outset the 
task liad to be attempted under intensi? close- 
range ar illeiy and machine-guri fii'e. The 
bridge was dixmaged and the building parity 
sufTer’od severely. The major heard that all 
liis officers Ixad been killed or wounded, and 


instantly went forward and personally super- 
vised the completion of the bridge, Wrking 
on cork floats under the point-blank fire. 
“ It seemed impossible that he should escape 
being killed,” but the officer did ose;ape, the 
operation succeeding entirely through liLs 
valour and example. Archibald also was 
working on the cork floats, and showed himself 
a true companion for such a leader in such a 
time of stress and peril. Ho knew that the 
bridge was essential to the operations, and 



LIEUT. (Acting Lt.-Col.) .1. N. MARSHALl . 
• Late Irish Guards, attached Lancashire Fusiliers. 

inflexibly held to his duty until tlie bridge was 
finished. The sapfier survived the actual 
missiles, but died from gas poisoning when bin 
gallant work was done. 

Bracketed with Waters was la’eutenant- 
Colonel John Neville Marshall, M.C., late Irish 
Guards (S.R.), attached Kith Battalion Lanca- 
shire Fusiliei's, wh(^ also showed extraordinary 
courage and fine leadership in the attack on the 
Sam bre -Oise Canal, near Catillon, on Novem- 
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SAPPER ADAM ARCHIBALD, R.E. 

bor 4, When a part ly coiiHtriiotod bridge came 
\inder coneentrated (ire unrl was broken before 
the advanced troo[)s of the battalion could cross, 
Marshall at once w'cait forward and organized 
parties to refuiir the bridge. The first party 
was soon either killed or wound(«l, but so 
inspiring w^as th«' officers example and so perfect 
was the confirlence o( the men in him, that when 
volunteers were called for they were instantly 
forthcoming. Tlie passage of the canal was 
of vital importance, and Jdeiit.-Col. Marshall 
encouraged and helped his men to the v(?iy 
utmost. Completely disrcganling his own safety 
he stood on the bank, under intense fire, and 
vrhen the bridge was repaired he tried to rush 
across, at the head of his battalion. Tn tnaking 
that magnificent effort to maintain his Uwlor- 
ship and examt)le, ho was killed. 

There was nothing in the awards to ef)nnect 
the sajjper.s’ eases with that of boc()n<l' Lieu- 
tenant James Kirk, attached 2nd Ihvttalion 
Mamdiester Regiment ; but presumably the 
heroes were associated in (ho same s|)liuidid 
enterprise. On November 4 the sulmltein 
was attempting to bridge the Oise Canal, north 
of Ors, and to cover the bridging he took a 
lA^wis gun. Under intense machiiu^-gun fir«i 
•Kirk performed a feat th(> like of which had 
not been indicated in any previous record of 
the Crosses of the war ~ho parldled across the 


canal on a raft and at a range of o?\ly 30 feet 
expended all his ammunition. ;Moro ammuni- 
tion was paddled across to liim, and ho con- 
tinuously maintained covering fir(» for tho 
bridging party from a most exposed position, 
never relaxir.g his heroic efforts until ho was 
killed at his gun. lint Kirk's resolution and 
self-sacrifice had been crowned with a great 
SUCCH5SS, for lie hail prevented many casualties 
and had enabled two platoons to cross t he briilgo 
before it was dt\st roved. 

On November t> Major Brett MacKay (Mout- 
inan, IM.C., fiDth Field (\unpany. H.K., T.F., 
after reconnoitring the river crossings at Pont- 
sur-Sambre, found that the C^uatres Bridge 
was almost intact but prepart'd for deinolitioti. 
Leaving his pai t y undt'r cover lu' went foi ward 
alone, swam across the ri\t*r, and having cut 
tho loads from the charges ht^ returned the 
same way, although the bridgt' and all the 
approaches to it wt'ri^ swt'pt by Cta'tnati sht'lls 
and machine-guns at close rangt*. Later in tho 
tlay the bridge was lilown up by otht»r mtniiis. 



LIEUT. fActiniJ Major) B. M. CLOUTMAN 
R.E. 
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but the abutments remained intact. Major 
("loutman’e cool and highly successful adventure 
w as rewarded with the Cross. 

A desperate night enterprise at the Canal 
de rEscaut, north-east of Cambrai, was carried 
out with remarkable success by Captain CoUlson 
Norman Mitchell, M.C., 4th Battalion Canadian 
Engineers. On the night of October 8-9 he 
led a small fjarty ahead of the first wave of 
infantry so that he might examine the various 



CORPORAL JAMES MoPHlE, K.E. 


bridges on the line of approach and, if possible, 
prevent their demolition. When Cajltain ^lit- 
chell retiched the canal he fo\md that t he bridge 
was aJrearly blown up. Under a heav’^y barrage 
he crossed to the next bridge, where he cuit a 
number of “lead ” wires. It was totally dark 
and he was not aware of cither the })osition or 
the stnmgth of the Oerinans at the bridgehead, 
but fearlessly taking all risks he dashed across 
the main bridge over the canal. "Phis bridge 
was found to be heavily charged for demolition, 
and whilst the captain, helped by his rion- 
<‘ommissioned oflicer (w'hose name w'as not 
in(Mitioned) was cutting the wdre's, the enemy 
ii'ierj to rush the bridge in order to blow the 
charges. Thereupon Captain Mitohell instantly 
“ dashed to the as.sistance of his sentry, w^ho 
iiad been wounded, killed three of th©^ enemy, 
captured 12, and maintained the bridgehead 


until reinforcod.” Having done this rousing 
work the Canadian Engineer, still under heavy 
fire, continued his task of cutting wires and 
removing charges, which “ he well know might 
at any moment have been fired by th^ enemy. ’ 
Tlio official recor.l stated that it w'o.s entirely 
due to Mitchell’s valour and decisive action 
that this important bridge across the canal wa^ 
saved from destruction. 

A truly splendid tale of high courage and 
extreme devotion was put on record in the case 
of Corporal James McPhio, 4 1 6th (Edinburgh) 
Field Company, R.E., T.F. On October 14 
McPhie was with a party of sappers maintaining 
a cork float bridge across the Canal de la Sens6e, 

. near Aubencheiil-au-Bac. The further end of 
the bridge was not only under close machine- 
gun fire, but was also within reach of hand 
grenades. Just before dawn, when infantry 
were crossing the bridge, closing up resulted, 
and the bridge began to sink and break. Ac 
compnnied by a sapper McPhie jumped into 
the w^ater and tried, but unsuccessfully, to 
hold the cork and timbei’s together. The cor- 
poral then swam back, and having reported 
the broken bridge started at once to collect 
material for repairs. Daylight came and with 
it one of the most dramatic episodes of the 
Crosses of the w^ar. The corporal was perfectly 
well aw'are that the bridge was under close fire, 
and that the far bank w^as entirely in the Gler- 
mans’ hands ; yet undaunted by any of the 
obvious and unseen perils he exclaimed, “It’s 
death or glory work which must bo done for 
the sake of our patrol on the other side ! ** 
With this the valiant sapper, axe in hand, led 
the way on to the bridge. He was at once 
severely wounded, and, falling partly into the 
water, he die<l after receiving several further 
wounds. But Corporal McPhie had not been 
sacrificed in vain, for his magnificent conduct 
enabled touch to be maintained with the 
patrol on the enemy bank at a most critical 
period. 

Four runners in succession having been killed 
in trying to deliver a message to a supporting 
company during the attack on Marou on 
October 20, Private Alfred Wilkinson, I /5th 
Battalion Manchester Regiment fT.F.), volun 
teerod for the dosperata duty. The journey 
which he undertook involved exposure to 
extremely heavy machine-gun and shell fire 
for 600 yards, yet he managed to escape all • 
perils and to deliver the message, continuing 
throughout the rest of the day to do splendid 
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PRIVATE ALFRED WILKINSON, 
Manohesfer Regiment. 


during the war won renown in every conceivable 
emergency and situation, and individuals and 
sections? who w^ere arineil with the weapon 
which liad proved so deadly and efTicacious 
found in the war's last phase full opportunity 
of using their powers, especially in mopping 
up and clearing out suspicious places. A case 
in point was the action of Sergeant Tlionms 
Caldwell, 12th Battalion Royal Scottish Fusi- 
liers, who, on October 31, in attack near 
Audenarde, was coininandmg a Lewis gun 
section to which had boon given the dangerous 



[Official photograph, 

A RUNNER SETTING OUT ON HIS 
PERILOUS ERRAND. 

work. Almost precisely siinilar was the achiovo- 
inont of Private James Towers, 2ncl llattalion 
Scottish Rifles (Preston), on October (i at 
Mericourt. No fewer than five rumiors had 
failed to deliver an important message when 
Towers, ^ell aware of their fate, voluntwred 
for the duty. Some charm seemed to protect 
such men as these, who .so clearly iisked then- 
all on one tremendous stake, for tl.o Camerouian, 
like the Territorial, in spite of heavy fire opened 
on him the instant ho moved, went straight 
through from cover to cover and at last 
•triumphantly delivered the message. 

The Lewis gunners had for a long period 


PRIVATE JAMES TOWERS, 

Scottish Rifles. 

Awarded the Cro»« for hi. iallant work a. 
a runner. 

t«>>k of clearing a farmhoust> While he was 
doing his work in a determined and gallant 
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fa'^hion his soction came under intense close* 
range fire from another farm ; but the 
undaunt id Fusilier rushed towards the farm 
and captured the position, with 18 prisonei*8, 
the most amazing part of the achievement 
being that, as in so many f)ther similar cases, 
the desperate adventure was carried out single- 
handed 



SERGT. THOMAS CALDWELL, 

Royal Scottish Fusiliers. 

Another splendid farmhouse <\\])Ioit was that 
for wliich the Cross was given to Lance-Cor- 
poral Williafii Amey, I /8tli Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Kegiment ('F.F.), whose fine 
courage and I’csoiirce were fully proved on 
November 4 during the attack on Landrecics. 
Owing to a fog the leading troops missed 
many (Jerman machine-gun nests. Amey, 
on his own initiative, led his section against a 
hostile nest, under heavy fire, and after driving 
* the garrisr)n into a neighbouring farm he 
captured about fiO prisomas and several 
machine-guns. Subsequently he set to work 
single-handed, and scorning heavy fire he 
attacked a machine-gun post in a farmhouse, 
killed two of the garrison, and drove the rest 
of the Cerrnans into a (?ellar and k<?pt them 
there till help arrived. Still pursuing his 
independent policy, tlu' lance-corporal, unaided, 
rushed a strongly held post and captured 20 
prisoners, and tliroughoiit the dav he main- 
tained the “ highest degree of valour and 
iletgrrnination.'’ 

Another (corporal of the Territorials — Lance- 
Sergeant William Waring, M.M., 25th Battalion 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers (T.F.) — showed re- 


markable enterprise and resource on September 
1 8 at Ronssoy. He began by loading an attack 
against German machine-guns which were 
holding up the advance of neighbouring 
troops. There was devastating fire on flank 
and front, but single-handed Waring,* who had 
already won the Military Medal, rushed a 
strong point with so much energy and deter- 
mination that he bayoneted no fewer than 
four of the garrison, and so filled the rest of 
the Germans with fear that lie captured 20 
of them with their guns. Waring’s audacity 
had brought upon himself heavy shell 
and machine-gun fire ; but, reorganizing 
his men, ho led and inspired them for 
other 400 yards, when ho f(41, mortally 
wounded. 

Single-handed also was the outstanding 
performance of Private Norman Harvey, 1st 
Battalion Koyal Inniskilling Fusiliers, on 
October 25, near IngoyKhen. 11 is l)attali()n 
being held u;> aiul suffering lieavily from 
German machine-guns, Harvey on his own 



LANCE-CORPORAL WILLIAM AMEY, 
Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 
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initiative ruahed forward and engaged the 
enemy alone, “disposing” of twenty GerinaiiH 
and captuiing two guns. Later, his eoinpany 
being cheeked by another enemy strong 
point, Harvey again rushed forward single- 
handed and put the Germans to fliglit ; erowu- 
ing his achievements, after dark, by volun- 
tarily carrying out, single-handed, an important 
reconnaissance and gaining valuable informa- 
tion. 

In the memorable region of Le Gatemi, on 
the morning of October 18, Sergeant Horace* 
Augustus Curtis, of the 2nd Hattaiiorj Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, came unexpectt'dly, with his 
platoon, under intense machine-gun fire, and 
siw at once that the assault would fail 



LANCE-SRRGT. WILLIAM WARINtJ, 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

unless the hostile guns wer<* silenced. A -eonl- 
ingly the sergeant, without the slightest 
hesitation, rushed forward through our own 
barrage and the German fire and killetl or 
wounded the teams of two of t he guns, where- 
upon the remaining four guns surrendcTtMl. 
Having done this the sergeant turned his atten- 
tion to a. train-load of reinforcemeiiJs and 
managed to capture more than 100 of t he enemy 
before his comrades joined him. There was 
a touch of something like humour in the busi- 
ness-like way in which, single-handeil, a Fusilier, 
even of an Irish regiment, having put soim* 
deadly weapons out of action, “ turned his 
attention “ to a “ train-load of reinforcements.” 
There was no evidence that Curtis was an 
Irishman — as a matter of fact he came from the 


little English fishing village of Newlyn, hard 
by tlie Land's End ; but at any rate ho was 
undoubtedly tilled with the (‘ombatant spirit 
of the famous old Indian fighters who, uiuler 



PRIVATE NORMAN HARVEY, 
Royul lnniKkilIiii{( Fusiliers. 


tlu‘ 'rerritorial syst«Mn, l)i‘eame the Dublin 
Fusiliers. 

'I'wo members of the 2ud RallMlion Loiiisler 
Regiment - Sergi‘ant .lolm O'Neill, M.M , and 
Private* Martin Moflal \vt»n Hr* Cross on 
()etob(*r 14, the serg'ant near .Moorsrcle and 
the ])rivate near L<‘deglr‘m. 'I'ht* advamn of 



SKRCn. H. A. CURTIS, 
Royal Dublin FusilierK. 


(VXeiirs com|)a,ny was cheekt‘d, not only by 
two machine-guns, but also by a German field 
battery whieh was firing <»ver f>|)en sights, so 
that the position was as dangerous as caaild 
be desircfl Hut Sergeant ()'X<*jn had no 
hesitation in hurling himself into the very jaw« % 
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TURNING ONE OF THE ENEMY'S GUNS ON HIMSELF, 
of death, and at the head of only 11 intrepid leadership. Private Martin Moffat’s exploit 

men he chargofl the battery, so overwhelm- was on the same bold scale, though it differed 

iiigly that no fewer than four field guns wero somew^hat in detail, for into bis particular 

captured, and two machine-guns and 16 lighting there came the element of bombs, 

prisoners also were taken. The sergeant Iwl On the 14th he was advancing with a hardy 

a genius for this special form of work, for on little band of five comrades across the open 

the morning of the 10th, with only one man, when the party suddenly came under heavy 

he rushed a German machine-gun position, rifle fire at close range from a strongly held 

routad about 100 of the enemy and caused house. Here was one of those cases of touch- 

many cjisualties. It was told of him that and-go with death which did not allow of a 

throughout these operations he displayed the moment’s hesitation ; and Moffat fairly rushed 

most remarkable courage and powers of towards the house tlm>ugh a hail of bullets, 
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LANGB.COKPORAL W. H. GOLTMAN, 
North Staffordshire Regiment. 

throwing bombs, and then worked to the back 
of the house and niahed the door single- 
handed, killing two and capturing 30 of the? 
enemy.- Nothing but sheer pluck, swiftness 
of action and initiative could over have brought 
a man alive out of such a dangerous situation 
as this. 

Noble work in tending and saving wounded 
under fire gave the Cross to Second Lieutenant 
James Johnson, 36th Battalion NorthuTnb(‘r- 
land Fusiliers^ Lance -CoqDoral W. It. Coltrnan. 
D.C.M.. M.M., l/6th Battalion, North Staffonl- 
shire Regiment (T.F.) aiul Private W. E. 
Holmes, 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
all in the early days of October. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th, during operations by strong 
patrols south-west of Wez Macquart, .Johnson 
repelled frequent counter-attacks, and for six 
hours, under h3avy fire, he held the Germans 
back. When at length he was ordered to retire, 
he was the last to leave the odvance^l position ; 
but he carried a wounded man with him, 
and throe times afterwards this couragc<)iis 
officer, who showed -cheerfulness in very dis- 
piriting surroundings, returned and brought 
in badly wounded men, doing this in spite 
of intense hostile machine-gun fire and with a 
' disregard of danger which inspired all w'ho saw 
him, Coltman was acting as a stretcher- 
bearer during the operations at Mannequie Hill, 
north-east of Sequehart, on October 3 and 4, 
and unceasingly, for 48 hours, he tended the 
wounded. Hearing that wounded had been 


left behind during a retirement, ho, on his own 
initiative, went forward alone in the face of 
fierce enfilade fire, found the wounded, dre.s8ed 
them and on three successive occasions saved 
comrades* lives by carrying them on his back 
to safety The Guartlsinan sacrificed himself 
m fulfilling this high purpose ; but not before 
ho liad been the means of saving the lives of 
several of his comrades. This was on October 
9, at Cattenierf»s. Holmes had already carried 
in two men under intense fire and was attending 
to a third case w*h('n he was severely w^oimded. 
In spite of his sulfering hi» continued to carry 
wounded, and was shortly afterw'ards again 
wounded, this! imo mortally. Coltman came from 
Winshill, Burton -on -Trent, and the Grenadier 
from Bidhrook, nearWinchnif're, ( •Inncostershirc 
To the Lancashire Fiisilit‘rs’ extraonlinary 
roll of Crosses h)r thi‘ war was a(ld(>d Sergeant 
James (3arkc*, loth Battalion, of Roelulale, 
his remarkable deeds being acconq)lished with 
the varied help of bayonet, Lewis gnu and Tank 
and the exercise of uncHanmou valour and 
devotion. Clarke was commanding a. platoon 
at Happegarbe on Novtanhi^r 2, and was leading 
his men with great deb‘rmiMatioii when hc*avy 
machine-gun fin* held them u|). The s(»rgcant 
thereupon rushed forward through a thick ridge 
which was strongly h(*M, captured four ma- 
chine-guns in succession, and, single-ha.n(led, 



SEC. LIEUTENANT JAMES JOHNSON, 
Northumberland Fusiliers. 
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bayon^'tofl tlie crews. He afterwards led the 
remnants of his platoon to the capture of three 
machine-guns and many prisoners. With seven 
machine-guns ami numerous captives to his 
cr<*dit Clarke resumed operations later in the 
day, when his platoon was held up by machine- 
guns This time he had managed to get control 
of a Tank, which he successfully led against 
the (rermana over very exposed ground. On 
the following day the attack was continued, 



PRIVATE W. E. HOLMES, 
Grenadier Guards. 

and Clarke gained his objective and took many 
more prisoners, at the same time most skilfully 
organizing his liiie and holding up the Germans. 
On Xovember 4, in the attack on the Oise- 
Satnbre Canal, Sc'rgeant Clarke, under heavy 
fire from the canal bank, rushed forward with 
a r,<cwis-gun team in the face of an intense 
barrage, and having brought the weapon into 
^ action effectively silenced the Gennan fire, 
and so enabled his company to advance and 
gain their objectives 

Thn*e Territorials were amongst the winners 
of the Cross in the later days of October — 
Lieutenant William Davidson Bissett, I /0th 
Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
(T.F.) ; Sergeant John Brunton Daykins, 
2/4th Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment 
(T.F.), and Private Francis George Miles, 
l/5th Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment 
(T.F.). Bissett distinguished himself on 
October 25, when commanding a platoon cast 
of Maing. He had led his platoon to its objec- 
ti ve with great dash. Later, owing to casualties, 
he took command of the company and handled 
it with great skill when liis left dank had been 


turned by a determined German counter- 
attack. The danger compelled a withdrawal 
to the railway, but by carrying out this move- 
ment Bissett temporarily saved the situation. 
His men had exhausted their ammunition and 
the Germans continued to advance in force, 
so that a critical situation was brought about. 
Bissett now', under heavy fire, mounted the 
railway embankment and called upon his 
men to charge with the bayonet. Such an 
order was very welcome to the Highlanders, 
and enthusiastically responding they swept 
upon the Germans with the steel and drove 
them back with lieavy loss. That splendid 
triumph was followed by another charge 
forward, w'ith the result that the subaltern 
established his line. 

The church at Solesmes was an objective 
on October 20, w4ien Sergeant Daykins was 
carrying out operations with “12 remain- 
ing men of his platoon.** In face of heavy 
opposition he worked his way towanis the 
church. Through his prompt action his party 
were able tg rush a machine-gun, and in 
severe hand-to-hand fighting which followed, 
the sergeant personally disposed of many 
Germans and secured his objective, his party 
taking 30 prisoners and inflicting many casual- 
ties on the enemy. So far Sergeant Daykins 
and his gallant dozen had done very well 
indeed, but that w^as only part ol the day*s 
good work, for another machine-gun, which 
w'as holding up a portion of his company, was 
located and had to be dealt with. Daykins 
now acted alone, and under heavy fire he 
worked his W'ay to tlie hostile post, so 
successfully that shortly afterwards he 
returned with 25 prisoners, and an enemy 
machine-gun, “ which lie mounted at his 
post.'* Daykins belonged to Jedburgh, Scot- 
land. 

The performance of Priv^ate Miles w^as bril- 
liant and successful in ev^ory way ; it was, indeed, 
one of the finest of the achievements which had 
been credited to "lYrri to rials. On October 23, 
during the advance against the Hois L*Ev6qiie, 
his company w as held up by a line of German 
machine-guns in the sunken road near the 
Moulin J. Jacques. The situation was one of 
great danger and did not admit of any delay, 
and realizing tins Private Mile.s, acting alone 
ami on his own initiative, went forward under 
exceptionally hea\^ fire. Success attended 
his courageous conduct, for he located a • 
machine-gun, shot the gunner and put the 
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BAYONET CHARGE ON 

weapon out of action. Ho now observeil 
another nmcliino-gun near by, and again 
advancing alone he shot the gunner, rushctl 
the gun and captured the team of eiglit. 
Private Miles at last stood up and beckoned 
to his company, and the men, acting on his 
signals, were able to work rouiid the rear of 
the line and to capture no fewer than 10 
machine-guns with an ofTicer and 50 other 
ranks. This excellent result was due to the 
courage, initiative and entire disregard of 
personal danger which Private Miles had 
shown. Miles was a native of Coleford, in 
Gloucestershire. 

Company-Sergeant-Major Martin Doyle, of 
the 1st Battalion Uoyal Munster Fusiliers, 
found himself on September 2, near Riencourl, 
in command of the company, owing to oOieer 
casualties, and he soon had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of proving that he possessed gnvit 
powers of command. Seeing that soint* of our 
men were surrounded by Germans he* led ai part y 
to their help. By skill and l('adershi[) he 
worked his way along the trenches, killed 
several of the enemy and extricated the jHirty, 
maldng his good work all the imjre praiseworthy 
by carrying back, under heavy tins a woiiiuled 
otticcr to a place of safety. Later in the day 
the sergeant-major saw a Tank in di^icult^t^s 
and he rose at once to the rare possibilities of 
the occasion. Hushing forward under intense 
fire, he routed the Germans who wcr(3 trying 
to get into th? Tank, and prevented the adv^anco 
of another hostile party which was collecting 
for a further attack on the Tank. Such a 
prize was well worth fighting for, and tho 
Germans were determined not to let it lightly 
go ; the sergeant-major was as resolute that 
they should not have it, and so the contest 


A MACHINE-GUN POST. 

bcca!no hot and furious. 'Flu, (jo mans 
managed to open a machine.gun on the Tank 
at close range and for the time being made it 
impossilih^ to g<‘t the wound(Ml away ; but 
Doyle with perfect bravery riishi'd forward, 
and, singh'-handecl, silenced Ihc^ gun and 
.capture<l it, with three f)risoners. Ifo tliiui 
carried a wounded man to safety, under v«»ry 
heavy fire, hater in t lu^ day, whim his position 
was counter-atfaeked }>y the (h*rmans, he 
again provcvl his fitness t-o command, and 
drove them back, capturing many prisoner-i. 



LIEUTENANT W. D. HISSETT, 
Argyll and SutherUnd Highlanders. 
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Sorgeant-Major Doylo came from New Ross» 
Co. Wexford. 

Twice in S;'.ptember — on the 18th at Rossnoy 
and on the 21st^ — Corporal A. L. Lewis, 6th 
Battalion Northamptonshire Regiment, showed 
the utmost courage. On the first-named day, 
when commanding a section on the right of an 
attacking line he was held up by intense 
machine-gun fire. Seeing that two German 
machine-guns were enfilading the line he crawled 
forward single-handed and bombed the guns 
successfully. Later, by rifle fire, he caused the 
whole team to surrender, and so enabled the 
line to advance. On the 2l8t Corporal Lewis 
again showed great powers of command, but, 
having rushed his company through the enemy 
barrage, he was killed whilst getting his men 
under cover from heavy machine-gun fire. 

The awards under consideration contained 
three more recipients belonging to British 
reg'ments — Lieutenant F. W. Hedges, Bed- 
fordshire Regiment, attached 6th Battalion 
Northamptonshire Regiment ; Sergeant F. C. 
Riggs, M.M,, York and Lancaster Regiment, 



PRIVATE F. G. MILES, 
Gloucestershire Rettiment. 


and Corporal R. E. Elcock, iM.M., 11th Battalion 
Royal Scots. Lieutenant Hedges, on October 
24, diming the operations north-east of Bousies, 
led his company with great skill towanls the 
final objective. He maintained direction under 
the most ilifficult conditions, and when machine- 
gun posts hold up the advance, the lieutenant, 
aiicompanied by one sergeant, and followed at 
some considerable distance by a Lewis gun 
Roctiom again advanced with so much deter- 
mination that he captimed six machine-guns 
and 14 prisoners ; his gallantry and initiative 


enabling the whole li ne to advance. The honour 
to Sergeant Riggs was posthumous. Qn the 
morning of October 1, near Epinoy, he had led 
his platoon through strong uncut wire, imder 
severe fire. He continued straight qn, and 
although losing heavily through flanking fire 
ho reached his objective, where he rushed and 



SERGEANT J. B. DAYKINS, 

York and Lancaster Regiment. 

captured a machine-gun. Afterwards Riggs 
handled two captured guns with groat effect 
and caused 50 Germans to surrondcr. It was 
while the sergeant, at a later stage, was cheer- 
fully encouraging his men to resist an advance 
in force, and exhorting them to fight to the last, 
that he was killed. Corporal Elcock won 
renown when in command of a Lewis gun team 
on October 15, south-east of Capclle St. Cathe- 
rine. Acting entirely on his owm initiative, 
the corporal rushed his gun up to within 10 
yards of two German guns which were causing 
heavy casualties and holding up the advance. 
He put both the hostile guns out of action, 
captured five prisoners and undoubtedly saved 
the whole attack from being held up; while 
afterwards, near the River Lys, he again 
attacked a German machine-gun and captumd 
the crew. 

A considerable proportion of the Crosses 
included in these lists were awarded to oversea 
soldiers, and the awards were an indication of 
the extent to which these troops had shared 
in the concluding operations and the manner 
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CORPORAL A. L. LEWIS, 
Northamptomhire Regiment. 


in which they had maiiitaiiujd their reputation 
for valour and resource. The Australian 
Imperial Force made a brave show in the 
records and the decoration was given to many 
officers and men who belongoti to regiments from 
Canada. Nothing could exceed the daring 
and initiative of those oversea soldiers, many of 
who.se exploits wore on the grand scale an<l were 
attended with a success commensurate with the 
audacity wliich had marked their achievement. 
Included in the A.I.F. recipients were the 
following five officers : -Major Blair Ander-son 
Wark, D.S.O., 32nd Battalion; Lieutenant 
Edgar Thomas Towner, M.C., 2nd Battnl.on 
Australian Macliine Gun Corps ; Lieutenant 
Lawrence Dominic McCarthy, 10th Bat talion : 
Lieutenant Joseph Maxwell, M.C., D.C.M., 
18th Battalion, and Lieutenant George .Morby 
Ingram, M.M., 24th Battalion. 

“His work was invaluable” was officially 
recorded of Major Wark, who showed the 
greatest courage, skilful loading and devotion 
to duty throughout the strenuous iwrirxl, 
September 29 to October 1, in the operations 
against the Hindonburg Line at Bellicourt and 
the advance through Nauroy, Etricourt, .Magny 
La Fosse, and Joncourt. Under heavy fire on 
September 29 the major personally n^con- 
noitred a position, and having led his coimnan.l 
forward at a critical period, restored the 
situation. He moved fearlessly at the head 
of his troops, and at times far in advance of 


ilicni, cheering them on through Nauroy and 
thence towards Etricourt, While still leading 
his assaulting companies Major Wark saw a 
battery of 77 mm. guns tiring on his rear 
companies and causing heavy easualtiea. There 
was now an opportunity for the ofticer to dis- 
tinguish himself, ami lu' promptly took it. Ho 
eolleetod a ft*w of his men and uuule sueh an 
overwhelming rush on the battery tliat ho 
captured four giin.s am I tt*n of t he cr«»w. Having 
doin' tliat, he moved rapiflly forwaixl, accom- 
panied by only two non-eoinmissioned oflicers, 
and surpriscMl niul capturcfl TiO (!(>rmans, the 
.scene of this Inilliant exploit being iu*ar Magny 
La Fos.se. On Oetobi*!’ 1 Major Wark added 
to the lim' reputation which had made in 
action by again unhesitatingly dashing forward 
and silencing machine-guns which wen' causing 
heavy casualties. 

Lieutenant Towner showi'd tiuise great 
powers of ondura»\ce and resourcefulness which 
had been displayed in a markf'd flegree by 
oversea troops to whom the Oross had Immmi 
aw an led. A [irolonged strain in tinu' of great 
stress was made upon him, ami ln' ))ore it with 
untlinehing fortitude. He was in chargo of 
four Viikers guns on S(|)temlM*r 1 in tho 
attaek on Mont St. Ovientin. Single- 
hamlecl he located ami captured, during 
the early stages of the advanci', an (‘uemy 
Tiuicliine-guu which was causing casualties, 
and inflicted s(*\'f*n* lossi‘s upon tla* Oennans 
by turning it on them, lie aft(‘i‘\s’anls cut olf 



CO.-SERGEANT-MAJOR MARTIN DOYLE, 
Royal Munsur Eusilicrs. 
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and captured 25 Germane by ekilful and tactful 
handling of hie gune, after which he gave 
valuable support to tlie infantry advance by 
fearless reconnaissance under heavy fire anti 
by the energy, foresight and promptitude with 
which he brought fire to bear on various 
groups of Germans. There came a time when 
Lieutenant Towner ran short of ammunition, 
whereupon he seciu*ed a German machine-gun 
ami, mounting this, courageously fired it in 
full view of the enemy, forcing them to retire 



LIEUTENANT F. W, HEDGES, 
Bedfordshire Regiment. 

farther, and making it possible for our own 
infantry to advance. This lientenant had the 
misfortune to be wounded, but that did not 
weaken his determination to hold on, and under 
intense fire he kept tliis gun in a(?tion at a very 
erhical period. Towner’s work was not yet 
<lone — during the following night lie steadied 
a small <letarlied post and gave it valuable 
suf)port, the men being greatly inspired by the 
lieutenant’s coolness and cheerfulness. Tliroiigh- 
out the whole of this night he kept close watch 
on the enemy mov’oinents by personal recon- 
na:?<sance, and it was not until tie was exhausted, 
30 hours after being wounded, that he was 
ev'acuated. 

Lieutenant Mct’arthy’s acts were of the 


bravest and most resolute description; and 
they were conspicuous even amongst the^many 
extraordinary single-handed exploits of the 
war. On the morning of Aiigust 23, in attack 
near Madame Wood, east of Vermandovillcrs, 
north of Chaiilnes, his otvn battalion attained 
their objectives without serious opposition, 
but the battalion on tnu left flank was heavily 
opposed by well-posted machine-guns. Seeing 
what was happening, McCarthy at once en- 
gaged the nearest machine -gun post, but still 
the attacking troops failed to got forward, 
whereupon he determined to attack the nearest 
post. Leaving his men to continue the fire 
fight, the Neutenant, with two companions, 
dashed across the open and reached the block. 
He* was now single-handed, as lie had out- 
distanced Jiis c^)mrades, ami there were serious 
obstacles and opposition to overcome ; but 
McCarthy mastered them, and liaving captimnl 
the gun, he continued to fight his way down a 
trencli, inflicting heavy casualties and captur- 
ing three more inaehme-guns. By this time 
the ofiieer was about 700 yards from his start- 
ing point, and was joined by one of his men. 
This resistless pair now went up trench 
together, bombing until toucli was established 
with an adjoining unit. The amazing character 
of Lieutenant McCarthy’s work during “ this 
most daring advances is best shown by the 
fact that, single-handed, h(> killed no fewcT 
than 20 of the enemy, and in addition captured 
five machine-guns and 50 prisoners. It was 
recorded liiin that his gallant and determined 
action saved a critical situation, prevented 
many casualties, and was mainly, if not 
entirely, responsible for the final objective 
being taken. 

Throughout October 3 Lieutenant Maxwell set 
a liigh example of pf>rsonal courage, excellent 
judgment and quick decision in attack on the 
B<‘aurevoir-Fonsoninie line near Kstroes, north 
of 8t. Quentin. Early in the advance his 
company commander was severely wounded, 
and Maxwell at once took charge. When, 
under intense fire, the enemy wire was reached 
it was found to he except i finally strong and 
closely supported by machine-gims. The 
officer pushed forwanl single-handed through 
the wire, captured the most dangerous gun 
and killed three Gormans and made four 
prisoners. Lieutenant Maxwell had enabled 
his company to penetrate the wire and reach 
the objective, and having done that, he again* 
flashed forward ami sileiicod, single-handed, a 
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German gun which was holding up a flank 
company. At a later stage, with only two men, 
he tried to capture a strong party of the enemy ; 
he very skilfully handled a “most involved 
situation,” and it was duo to his resource that 
he and his comrades escaped. 

Lieutenant Ingram “ flashed out and rushed 
the post at the head of his men, capturing nine 
machine-guns and killing 42 enemy after 
stubborn resistance.” Such was jiart of tlm 
work of this ofTicer during the attack on 
Montbrchain, east of l\h‘onnc, on October 5. 
Early in the advance Ingrain's platoon had 
been helil up by a strong point and ho un- 
hesitatingly solved the difliculty by this 
triumphant rush. Later, when the company 
had suffered severe casualties from (lerman 
posts. Lieutenant Ingram, many leaders having 
fallen, took eontrol of things, and having 
rallied his men under intense fire he led f litan 
forwanl. He promptly di<[ what so many 
of his oversea comrades had done : ho himself 
rushed the first post, shot six Germans and 
captured a machine-gun, thus overcoming 
serious resistance. Twice afterwards the ottict>r 
showed great dash and resource in ca|)tniing 
German posts, making the highly satisfactory 
bag of 62 [irisoners and inflicting many casual- 
ties. Throughout the whole day Ingram 
fearlessly exposes I himself and stt/ the most 
inspiring example of bravf'ry an<l leadcM’ship. 

"J'hree Crosses were posthumonsly awardtsl 
to members of the A.LF. : Private H. IVI. 
Jh*athain, 8th Ihittalion ; Private H. Mactier, 
2.‘h*d Battalion, and Corjioral A, H, Buckley, 
54th Battalion. Before he met tiis ilcath. 
Beat ham had inspired all ranks by his valoui-. 
During the attack north of Rosieres. cast of 
Amiens, on August 9, the aflv^aiice being held 
up by heavy machine-gun fire, Privat(> Beat hanj 
dashed forward, and helped by only oiu' man, 
bombed and fought the crews of four German 
machine-guns, killing 10 of the enemy, captur- 
ing 10 others, and so facilitating advancr* 
and saving many casualties. In [XTfoini ing 
his most useful work Beatham vmis wounded, 
but he insisted on carrying on and sviccccslcd 
in reaching the final objective. Cndaiintcd 
' he again d ashed f or ward and boi n b( ;d a m a c h i n e - 
gun, and it was while underfakirig this daring 
enterprise that he was riddled witli bullets 
and killed. 

Mactier and Buckley won their Crosses on 
* the same day, Septemlxu' 1. On that inorning, 
during the attack on the village of Mt. St. 


Quentin, bt'fore the advance of the battalion, 
it was necessary to clear up several eiUMuy 
strong points close to our line. Bombing 
patrols which hatl l>ccn sent forward had failed 
to make th(» clearance, and so the batttilion 
was not able to mo\'e. It was at this stage of 
ileadlock that Private Mactier, singlo-haiuled, 
and in daylight, jumped out of a treneh, rnsluMl 
past the bloek anti ft»arUvssly closed with and 
killed th»* mii(*hin<‘-giin garrison of eight men. 
d'his he aeeoinph'shcd with his re\'()lvtn* and 



LIEUTKNANT LAWKBNCK U. McCAKTHV, 
16th Hattalion A.I.F. 

bt)inbs, finishing this particular task by throw - 
ing the mtichiim-guii ov<‘r the paniptd. Mactier 
now rushed forwanl abont 29 yards and 
jump<;d into another strong [)oint which w^is 
licld Ijy a garrison of liidl’-a-doze!M men. Proliably 
thesf^ knew <9 Ihti fat«? of tladr countrymen, 
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at any rate they immediately surrendered. 
Private Mactier continued through the trench 
to the next block and disposed of a hostile 
macliinu-gun which had been enhlading our 
flank advancing troops ; he then, unfortunately, 
was killed by another machine -gim at close 
range. The groat value of the private’s 



LIEUTENANT G. M, INGRAM, 

24th Battalion A.I.F. 

individual heroism and resolution wtis shown 
by the fact that it was entirely <lue to liim 
that the battalion was able to move on to its 
“jumping-off” trench and carry out the 
iuccessful capture, a few hours later, of the 
village of Mt. St. Quentin. 

Corporal Buckley lost his life in trying to 
save his coinrados at P^ronne, during the 
operations on September 1 and 2. After the 
first objective had been passed his half company 
and part of the company on the flank were 
hold up by a German machine-gun nest, 
whereupon Buckley, with one man, rushed 
the post and shot four of the occupants and 
took 22 prisoners. Later on he reached a 
moat and found that another German machine- 
gun nest commanded tho only available foot- 
bridge. Whilst this was being engaged from 
a flank the corporal tried to cross the bridge 
and rush the post, but he was killed in making 
the courageous effort. 

Tho following nine non-commissioned officers 
md men of tho A.T.F. were also awarded the 
Victoria Cross ; Sergeant Q. Sexton, 13th 


Bn. ; Sergeant A. D, Lowerson, 2l8t Bn. ; 
Corporal A. C. Hall, 54th Bn. ; Loe.-Corpl, 
B. S. Gordon, M.M., 41st. Bn. ; Corporal L. C. 
Weathers, 43rd Bn. ; Private Q. Cartwright, 
33rd Bn. ; Private J. P. Woods, 4i8th Bn . ; 
Private W. M. Currey, 63rd Bn. ; Private J, 
Ryan, 55th Bn. 

Sergeant Sexton neither faltered nor took 
cover during the operations in which he' spe- 
cially distinguished h rnself on September 18 
n the attack near Le Vorguior, north-west of 
St. Quentin. /The advance was very seriously 
opposed and he performed groat feats of 
bravery in dealing with hostile machine-guns 
and rushing German posts. When the advance 
had passed the ridge at Lo Verguier his atten- 
tion was directed to a party of Germans who 
wore manning a bank and to a field gun which 
was causing civsualties and holding up a com- 
pany. Calling to liis section to follow him, 
Sergeant Sexton unhesitatingly rushed down the 
bank and killed the gunners of the field gun ; 
then, disregarding machine-gun fire, ho returned 
to the bank and, after firing down some dug- 
outs, “ induced ” about 30 Germans to sur- 
render. When the advance was continued 
from the first to the second objective, the com- 
pany was again held up by machine-guns on 
the flanks ; but, supported by another platoon, 
the sergeant disposed of the hostile guns, 
and at a later stage he again showed the “ most 
conspicuous initiative ” in capturing German 
posts and machine-guns, and when it came to 
digging-in he gave his company invaluable 
support. 

Throughout a week of operations Sergeant 
Lowerson continually influenced the men 
serving under him by his example ; his finest 
display of bravery and tactical skill being on 
September 1, during the attack on Mt. St. 
Quentin. Early in the attack very strong oppo- 
sition was encountered and the Germans stub- 
bornly contested every foot of ground. There 
was heavy macliino-gun fire, but disregarding 
this the sergeant moved about fearlessly, 
directing his men and encouraging them to 
still greater effort, with the happy result that 
at last he led them on to the objective. Having 
reached this Lowerson saw that the left attack- 
ing party was held jip by an enemy strong post 
which was manned with a dozen machine-guns. 
Under the heaviest sniping and machine-gun 
fire he rallied seven men, and with this mero^ 
handful as a storming party he rushpd the 
post, having directed his band to attack the 
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flanks» and so effectively bombed and fought 
that the whole of the 12 guns were cap- 
tured, with 30 prisoners. The sergeant had 
been severely wounded in the right thigh, 
but he reSused to leave the front line until the 
prisoners had been disposed of and the post 
thorouglily organized and consolidatofl. 

The region of P^ronne, at the beginning of 
September, gave an extraordinary number 
of Crosses to members of the A.I.F., for in 
addition to the cases instanced there were those 
of Hall, Weathers, Carrey and Cartwright, 
all of whom won fame at or near P6ronue. 
During the attack on September I a machine- 
gun post was checking the advance. Hall, 
single-handed, rushed the position, shot four 
of the occupants of the post and captiired 
nine other Gormans and two madhine-gims. 
Then he crossed the objective with a small 
party and gave excellent covering support to 
the rest of the company. Corporal Hall 
persisted in keeping continuoasly in advance 
of the main party, and this enabled him to 
locate enemy posts of resistance. Having mad(' 
those discoveries he personally led parties to the 
assault, and in this way he captured many small 
bodies of prisoners and a nimiber of machine- 
guns. The heavy work of the 1st was followed 
by a crowning act of courage by the corporal, 
who, during a severe barrage, carried to safety 
a dangerously wounded comrade who urgently 
needed medical attention ; then Hall imme- 
diately returned to his post. 

Weathers was with an advanced bombing 
party north of P6ronno on September 2 when 
the attack was held up by a strongly held 
German trench. Corporal Weathers, alone, 
went forward under heavy fire and attacked 
the enemy with bombs. Then he returned 
to our lines for a further supply of bombs 
and again went forward, this time with three 
comrades, and attacked under very heavy lire. 
Scorning personal danger the corporal mounted 
the German parapet and bombed the trench, 
and with the support of his brav'c comrtMlos 
captured tlireo machine-guns and no fewer than 
180 prisoners. This was a very splendid deed, 
and it resulted not only in the successful cap- 
ture of the final objective, but also saved many 
of the lives of the corporal’s comrades. 

Dauntless rushes on machine -gim posts 
characterized the conduct of Private Currey 
in the attack on P^ronne on the morning of 
September 1. The battalion was being badly 
punished by a 77 inm. field gun at very close 


range, when Ciurey unhesitatingly rushed 
forward under intense machine-gun fire and 
captured the weapon singlo-handed, after killing 
the entire crow, an act which was somothing of 
a repetition of the pcjrformance against 77 min. 
gims of Major Wark, though Curroy's oppo- 
nents were not so fortunate as the major’s. 
A fx*wis gun beeaine Carrey’s choice at a later 
stage, when a (Terman strong |)oint cheeked thi‘ 
advance of the left Hunk. Creeping around 
the fiank the resourceful privatt* engaged the 
po.st with the Lewis gun, finally rushing it 
.single -handt'd and causing mafiy casualties. 
It was f‘iitirely through the soldii‘r'.s gallant 
conduct that the situation was r<‘li<*ved and the 
advance enal)lod to eontimie. Private Currey 
subsequently volunte(*red to carry orders for 
the withdrawal of an isolated company, and lu*! 



SEROBANT A. U. l.OWHKSO.N, 
21st Battalion A.l.F. 


.succootlod ill doinj? this in spito of shell and 
rifle fire, rotnrninK with viilntihli' infonnalion. 

“Wot|(dorful ilnsh, Kiiin doteiininalion, and 
courage of the highest ord.-r ” wore rocor.iod of 
Private Cartwright, for his tsdiavionr on tlio 
morning of Angast 31, during th<! attack «in 
Road Wood, soutli-wost of Bonehavosnos, 
near roronne. His exploit was marked by a 
singularly direct simplicity. When two com- 
panies were held up by machine-gun fim from 
the south-western edge of the wood, Cart- 
wright, without hesitation, moved against the 
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gun “ in a most deliberate manner,” under 
intense fire. He shot three of the team and, 
having bombed the post, captured the gun and 
nine Gentians — a rousing deed which hatl such 
an inspiring effect on the whole line that it 
immediately rushed forward. 

Corporal Gordon was another outstanding 
example of single-handed enterprises which 
were rewariled with very great success. On 
August 26-27, east of Bray, he led his section 



PRIVATE G. CARTWRIGHT, 

33rd Battalion A.I.F., congratulated by his friends. 

through heavy shell fire to the objective, which 
ho consolidate<l ; then, single ! landed, he 
attacked a (rerman machine-gun which was 
enfilading the comjiany on his right. Ho 
swift and skilful was this individual onslaught 
that the corporal killed the man on the gun 
and capture«l the post, which contained an 
officer and 10 men ; then he cleared up a 
trench, seizing two machine-guns and making 
29 more piisoners. Amazing as these dccfis 
were, they were not the total of Gordon’s 
achievements, for in clearing up further 


trenches he took 22 prisoners, including an 
officer, and three machine-guns. IVaetically 
unaided, he captured, in the course of these 
operations, two officers and 61 other ranks, as 
well as six macliine-guns, and thro#>ighout he 
showed ” a wonderful example of fearless 
initiative.” 

Precisely the same courage and enterprise 
were displayed by Private Woods on Septem- 
ber 18, near Le Vorguier. With a weak patrol 
he attacked and captured a very formidable 
German post, and, with the help of two com- 
rades, he held this against heavy counter- 
attacks. From all directions heavy fire was 
brought to boar upon him, but Woof Is was 
entirely d is regardful of the danger, and jump- 
ing on to a |)arapet, he opono 1 fire on the 
attacking Germans, with excelknit results ; 
and this fire he maintained until help arrived. 

(Completing this list of members of the A.I.F. 
was Priv^ato Ryan, who saved a particularly 
dangerous situation on September 36 during 
an attack against the Hindenburg dc^fences. 
Ryan was om? of the first to reach a German 
trench in the initial assault on th<? enemy's 
positions, and it was very largely due tf» his 
exceptional skill and daring” that the hostile 
garrison was 8[)(5C(lily overcome and the trench 
occupied. This promising beginning was fol- 
IowlmI by a counter-attack by the Gormans, who 
managed to establish a bombing party in the 
rear of the position. The position now became 
critical, for there was lire from both front and 
rear, aiifl very prompt action was imperative. 
Ryan quickly grasped the situation and its 
needs, and organized and led the men near him, 
with bomb and bayonet, against the (lerinan 
bombers, with the result that at last he reached 
the position ; but so hazardous had been tho 
undertaking that only three men were loft wdth 
him. Again Ryan fell back upon the bayonet, 
an<l by skilful use of the steel tho small party 
killed the first three (Jermaus on the hostile 
flank. Tho private now acted alone and, 
moN'ing fearlessly along the einViankment, he 
rushofl the rest of tho enemy with bombs. 
Ryan fell woiuifled after ho had driv^en the 
Germans bark, punishing them severely as they 
retired across ” No Man’s Land.” 

Men from Ontario had established an un- 
commonly fin© rocorfl in dOnnexion with the 
Crosses, and to the roll of recipients the follow- 
ing were added : ^ 

Captain B. S. Hutcheson, Can. A. Med. (vorps, 
attached 75th Bn. 1st Central Ontario Regt. 
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Captain J. *Mac-Gr<^gor, D.C.M., 2n(l 

C.M.R. Bn. Int Central Ontario llegt. 

Lieut. O. F. Kerr, M.C., M.M., Tin I I3n. 1st 
Central Ontario Kegt. 

LioTit. W. [j, Algie, late 20th Bn. 1st Cential 
Ontario Kegt. 

liieut. (1. T. Lyall, 102n(l Bn. 2n(l Central 
Ontario Uegt. 

Sergeant W. Meri'ilield, 4tli Jin. Central 
Ontario Ilegt. 

Private C. J. P. Nunney, D.C.M., M.M.. 
.‘i8th Bn. Eastern Ontario Hogt. 

Captain Hiit( li Non, as a doetor, performed 
many brave acts by wliieli many li\'es were 
saved, tJiough only two or tlnee of t hese were 
recorded in the olTieial stoiy. His paitienlar 
displays of self sacrificing courage w«Me on 
September 2, when, with the battalion, h<^ 
went through the Drocourt-Oueant Suppf)rt 
Line under the most iiiteine fire from artilhay, 
fifles and machine-guns. The oflicer showisl 
that utter disregard of his own safety whicdi 
had become almost a characteristic of our 
Army surgeons, and he unhesitatingly and 
coolly remained on the field imtil every 
wpimded man had received attent ion. “ Under 
terrific machine-gun and shell fire ” Captain 
Hutcheson dressed Hi ' wounds of a .seriously 


wounded oflic'er and, with the helj> of his (»wri 
men and prisoners h(> (‘vacuatcnl him to sat<‘ly, 
in spite f)f t he fact t hat t he hearca* party sniti'red 
lH‘avy casnalti«*s. Imm«Miiat<'ly attt*r this ex- 
hihitioM of fortitude and Immanity the captain, 
in full \'icw of the (Ifriiians, and still uiid<*r 
heavy fin* from lilies and machine guns, 
rushed forward to tend a woiimlctl sergeant, 
and having ])Ijh'(m| him in a shell-hole, he 
dresse<| his wounds. “Captain Hutcheson 
performed many similar gallant acts. 

(/a|)tain MacGregor was another instance of 
a woundtsl tight(‘r carrying on in spite of all 
difliculties and tlangci-^, and of a, man who, 
though hors dr conihit, yet succeeded in main- 
taining the- high standard of leadership and 
de\'ot ion which he had set himself. I lis comago 
and eialurancr* were shown ncjir Carnbrai, from 
September 20 to October 0. 'Phe whole of 
^lact Jregor's heroie, work w as done* undei- heavy 
lire, with the addetl peril of aelmg in broad 
daylight. Altliough wouialed In; pushed on 
and lo<-at(Ml some* macfiine guns w hiel\ were 
cheeking tlw; advance. It was bn»a<l daylight 
and fire eamc; from all directions, Imt with rillc 
and bayonet, and singh-lmndcd, tiie captain 
put the German enws out of action, killing 
four ami taking eight piisoucrs, the icsnlt oi 
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hia energetic and successful action being that 
many casualties were saved and the advance 
was eniiblod to continue. Captain MacGregor 
reorganized his command and then performed 
the most valuable service of usefully supporting 
neighbouring troops. The Germans pulled 
themselves together enough to resist stubl>ornly. 



CAPTAIN J. MACGREGOR, 

Ist Central Ontario Regiment. 

whereupon MacGregor went alofig the line, 
organized the platoons, took command of the 
leading waves and continued the advance 
Daylight dangers seem to have had some special 
charm for this Canadian officer, for later, after 
a peraonal “ daylight reconnaissance under 
heavy fire,” ho established his company in 
Neuville St. Remy, the direct result of this 
intrepidity being that the adv^anco into Tilloy 
was greatly helped. 

The Crosses awarded to Lieutenants Kerr 
and Lyall wore for their valour during the 
Bourlon Wood operations on September 27. 
KeiT was in command of the left support 
company in attack and handled it with great 
skill, giving timely support by outflanking a 
macliine -gun which was impeding the advance. 
Afterwards, near the Arras-Cambrai Road, 
the advance was again held up by a strong 
point, and this critical emergency gave Lieu- 
tenant Kerr the chance to establish his reputa- 
tion os a fighter of the utmost merit. “Far 
in advance of his company ” he rushed the 
strong point single-handed and .with such 
overwhelming impetuosity that he captiu^d 


four machine-guns and no fewer than 31 
prisoners. ^ 

Lieutenant LyalPs deeds were such that of 
him it must be said, as has been remarked in 
previous chapters of oxtraordinaiy achieve- 
ments of the Cross, that if it were not for the 
official rcKsords they would be regarded os 
incredible. He began showing his bravery 
and high power of command whilst leading his 
platoon against Bourlon Wood, giving invaluable 
support to the leading company, which was 
held up by a strong point. By a dank move- 
ment Lyall captured this point, with one field 
gun, fojLir machine-guns and 13 prisoners. His 
platoon, much weakened by casualties, was 
held up by machine-guns at the southern end 
of the Wood. Lyall now surpassed his own 
gallantry, for collecting any men who happened 
to be available, he led them towards the strong 
point, and “ springing forward alone,** rushed 
the position single-handed and killed the 
officer in charge, afterwards capturing at this 
point 45 prisoners and five machine-guns. He 
made good his final objective with a further 



LIEUTENANT G. F. KERR, 
let Central Ontario Regiment. 


haul of 47 prisoners, and by consolidating his 
position protected the rest of the company. 
So much for that great day of September 27. 
There was a fine repetition of it on October 1, 
in the neighbourhood of Blecourt, when Lyall, 
although in command of only a weak company, 
so skilfully disposed matters that he captured 
a strongly defended position which yielded the 
large number of 17 machine-guns and W 
prisoners. During these two days* operations 
Lieutenant LyalFs total oapttires were three 
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officers, 182 other ranks, 26 macliine-guns, and 
one field gun, exclusive of heavy casualties 
infiicted.^ This officer’s achievements, there- 
fore, stood pit)minently out even in the womler- 
ful deeds for which the Cross was given, and 
he consistently showed that amazing personal 
prowess which undoubtedly, by inspiring 
followers, did so much to demoralize the 
Germans and ensure the complete success of the 
last phase of the great advance. 

Lieutenant Algie lost his life in winning his 
distinction. On October 11, north-east of 
Oambrai, he was with attacking troops which 
came imder heavy enfilade inacliine-gun firt^ 
from a neighbouring village. With nirie volun- 
teers he rushed forwanl and shot the crew of a 
Gorman machine -gim, then, turning th(' weapon 
on the enemy ho enabled his party to reach the 
village. Another hostile machine-gun prtv 
sentod itself as an irresistible target, and rush- 
ing at this also Lieutenant Algio killed the crew 
and captured an officer and 10 men, the result 
being that he cleared the end of the villagt'. 
The subaltern now established his party and 
went back for reinforcements, but unhappily 
he was killed when gallantly leading them 
forward. His bravery had been shown in th<‘ 
face of intense fire, and it was the means of 
saving many lives and of enabling the position 
to bo held. 

Sergeant Merrifield had served with “ex- 
ceptional distinction ” on many former occa- 
sions, and throughout the attack near Aban- 
court on October 1 ho showed the highest 
qualities of valour and leadership. His acts 
were marked by somewhat imusual circum- 
stances, for having single-handed attacked 
two machine-gun emplacements from which 
intense fire was holdijig up his men, he daslied 
“ from shell-hole to shell-hole,” an un<lertakiiig 
which demanded rare agility and pluck. Ho 
succeeded in killing the occupants of the first 
post, and, although wounded, h(^ continued 
to attack the second post, the occupants of 
which he killed with a bomb. Sergeant Mcrri- 
field’s indomitable spirit made him refuse to 
be evacuated, and he led his platoon until he 
was ** again severely wounded.” 

The record concerning Private Nimnoy was 
notable because it did not specify any particular 
act of valour, but was a plain statement of 
an exhibition of cool, consistent fearlessnes.s 
which was priceless as an example. The pri- 
•vate won his fame during the op)erations against 
the Drocourt-Qu6ant line on September 1 an<i 2. 


On the 1st, when his battalion \ras in the vici 
nity of Vi.s-en -Artois, preparatory to the 
advance, the Germans laid down a heavy 
barrage and counter-attacked. Nunney was 
at this time at company heiulquarters and he at 
once, on his own initiative, proceeded through 
the barrage to the company outpost line.s, 
“going from post to p<»st and encouraging the 
men by his own fearless example.” The 
Germans were n'piilsed and a criti(^al situation 
was saved. The j^rivato’s dasi) during tin* 



LIRUTENANT G, T. LYALI., 

2nd Central Ontario Kejtimcnt. 

attack on the 2nd eontinually plaiced li.m in 
advance of Iiis companions, an<l liis cojiduet 
uri<Ioubte(IIy liel|)ed gri'atly to curry the 
company forward to its ohjin-tivcs. Nunii<*y 
carried on in tJiis det^Tmined fashion until 
he was severely woiin<le»l. 

The remaining six reci))ienls to be dealt with 
came from varirnis parts of the Canadian 
Dominions. Tluy w(Te 

Lieut. S. \j. Honey, D.C^M., M.M., late 78th 
Bn. Manitoba Kegt. 

Lieut. M. F. Gregg, M.C., Hoyal Can. Kegt., 
Nova Scotia Ht»gt. 

Sergt. H. Cairns, D.(\M., late 46th Bn. 
Saskat elie wan 1 legt . 

Private \V. L. Bayfield, 7th Bn. British 
Columbia Hi*gt. 

Private J. F. Young, 87th Bn. Quebec 
Kegt. 
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Privato T. Rirkotts, 1st Bn. R. Ncwfoimd- 
Jand Rrgt. 

Bon Hon Wood w as the scene of the operations 
ill which, from Se|>tomber 27 to October 2, 
Lieutenant Honey played an important part. 
On the 27th, when all his company officers had 
become casualties, Honey took command, and 
under Vv*ry severe fire skilfully carried out 



SERGEANT MBRRIPIBLD, 

Central Ontario Regiment. 

reorganization. Continuing the advance with 
great dash ho gained tlje objective. He now 
found that his company w as suffering casualties 
from enfilade machinc gun fire, whereupon 
he followed the example which had been so 
often set -ho located and rushed, single- 
lianded, the machine-gun nest and captunMl 
the guns and 10 prisoners. Lieutonaiit Honey 
afterwards repelled four counter-attacks, and 
• after dark, again went out alono, and having 
located an enemy post he led a party whicli 
captured it and three guns. There was no 
falling off* in the high character of the work 
which Honey set himself to do. With great 
skill and daring he led his company on Sep- 
tember 20 against a strong German position, 
and in the succeeding days of the battle he 
continued his display of heroism and devotion. 
'I'his gallant officer died of wounds received 
during the last day of the attack by his bat- 
talion. 

The honour aw'arded to Lieutenant Gregg 
was for his bravery and initiative during opera- 
tions near Cambrai from September 27 to 
October 1. On September 28 the advance 


of the brigade was held up by fire from both 
flanks and by thick, uncut wire, a combination 
which caused a dangerous situation. The 
prospect w^as not promising, but Gregg crawled 
forward alone and explored the wire until he 
found a small gap. Tlirough this Jittfe opening 
he subsequently led his men and forced an entry 
into a German trench. A German coimter- 
attaek in force followed, and bombs having run 
short the situation became critical. Lieu- 
tenant Gregg was wounded, but in spite of this 
and “ terrific fire,” he managed to return alone 
and collect a further supply of these missiles. 
He then rejoined his party, which was much 
reduced in numbers by this time, and despite 
a second wound he reorganized his survivors, 
and, leading them with the greatest determina- 
tion, he finally cleared the Gennan trenches. 
Lieutenant Gregg’s behaviour was of the most 
resolute and courageous kind, for ho personally 
killeii or w'oundod 11 Germans and took 25 
prisoners, in addition to 12 machine-guns 
captured in a trench. Quite regardless of his 



PRIVATE C. J. P. NUNNEY 
Eastern Ontario Regiment. 

wxiiinds the officer remained with liis company 
holding on until, on September 30, he was again 
severely w^ounded w’hile leading his men in 
attack. 

Extniordinary valour marked the conduct 
of Sergeant Cairns, and before he gloriously 
fell he inflicted the severest punishment on 
the Germans before Valenciennes on No- 
vember 1. A machine-gun opemed on bis 
platoon, whereupon Cairns instantly seized a 
Lewis gun and, single-handed, in the face of 
direct fire, he rushed the hostile post, killed ’ 
the crew of five and seized the weapon. At a 
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later stage, when the line was held up by 
machine-gun fire, the sergeant again rushed 
forward and killed 12 (Jermans and eapturod 
18 and two guns. Once more the advance was 
st opped by field guns a nd mac bine -guns. 
Cairns was now wounded, hut he led a small 
party to outflank the Oerinans, of whom he 
killed many and forced about 50 to surrender, 
adding to the splendour of the <ioed by cap- 
turing all the guns. Having consolidated, the 
sergeant went with a battle -patrol to exploit 
Marly, and he compelled 00 (Germans to sur- 
i*ender. He was severely wounded whilst 
disarming this party of ca[)tives, but ho opened 
fire and inflicted heavy losses. In the end he 
was rushed by a score of Cermans. Ho 
collapsed from weakness and loss of blood and 
died, a truly gallant soldier, on November 2. 

Privates Rayfield and Young gained llaar 
Crosses during the operations on September 2, 
3 and 4, Rayfield by his “ indomitable courage, 
cool foresight and daring reconnaissance,” and 
Young because of the bravery he consistently 
showerl as a st re tchor- bearer. During the 
operations east of Arras, Rayfield, ahead of his 
company, rushed a trench which was occupied 
by a large party of Cermans, of whom he per" 
sonally bayoneted two and took 10 prisoners. 
He afterwards ’ocatod an enemy sniper who 
was causing many casualties, and, un<ler con- 
stant rifle fire, engaged this marksman ” wit h 
great skill ; ” then he ruslied the section of 
trench from which the sniper had been operat- 
ing, and Ills daring and coolness so demoralized 
the Cermans that “ 30 others surrendered to 
him.” Having done these things Rayfield, 
giving no thought to his own safety, left cov(*r 
under heavy machine-gun fire and carried in 
a badly wounded comrade. 

“ In the open fire-swept grouml ” Young 
dressed the wounded, and more than onc(*» 
having exhausted his stock of dn^ssings. Is? 
retunied, under intense fire, to his company 
headquarters for a further supply. Kor more 
than an hour, in spite of the total absence of 
cover. Private Young continued liis noble 
work, showing the “most absolute fearless- 
ness,” and saving many of his comrade’s 
lives. Wlien the fire had somewhat slackeiuMl 
he organized and lefi stretcher parties to bring 
in tho wounded whom he hafl dressed. This 
valour and devotion to duty wwe shown all 
t’lrough th > operations of September 2, 3 and 4. 
• Private Ricketts was an admirable illustra- 
tion of diviiuUiuU of a German intention and 


;ui) 

taking prompt mt'aus to nullify it. There Imil 
been u iiuinbor of sucli cases in I lio war ref'oitls 
of tho Cross, and licit of Private Riokott.i 
rankeil amongst tlio liest .if thoin. On Oc- 
tober 14. duriiiM: the n.iMinco from l-o.loKhem, 
hoMvy (lorman liro hcl.l up tlio tiHaek, and tho 
l>rivate s |)li\t()on sufferiRl severe casual tie.s 
from a battery wliiidi wa^ tiring at point-blank 
range. Iticketts instantly v»>lunteere(l to go 
forwaril with his st'ctiori commander and a 
Lewis gnn to try to outflank the Imtiery. He 
a<lvanced l)y short rush(\s undta* heavy fire 
from machin(*-guns whieh wi*re with the 
battery; but when still* 3U0 yards from the 



SERGKANT H. CAIKNS, 
Late Sas^katchewan Reftiment. 


guns tin* eouragf'ous couple ioiind t.hems(*lves 
in the perilous position of having f*xhausted 
their ammunition. Tho (h rmans now saw a 
chanet* to get their fi<*ld guns away, and bfgaii 
to bring up their gun teams. 'I’he private at 
onc(* flivined tin? intf'ntion, and fkuililed hack 
100 yards mnlei- t he ]iea\ iest maehine-gnn fi^^ 
Procuring lurt lu r amniunitifin, he again daslnMl 
back to the lA‘wis gun, and by very aecnrate 
fire drove the “enemy and the gnn teams” 
into a farm wlv*n*, l)«)ttled np, they were 
h<‘l|)l«vs ; and tlu) platoon th(*n advancing, 
without casualties, capluo‘d four ti<4(l guns, 
four machine-guns and eight prisoners. Sub- 
sequently a fifth field gun was intercepted by 
fire and captured. These important captures 
and the saving of many lives weio directly 
attributable to Private Ricketts grasping the 
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Qerman inWtion and securing, utterly regard- 
loss of personal safety, the further supply of 
ammunition for the Lewis gun which was 
^used with such complete success. 

Eleven months aft^r the attack on Zeebrugge 
on the night of April 22-23, 1918, two Crosses 
were posthumously awarded to officers of the 
Royal Navy who had shown supreme heroism 
in that immortal exploit. These recipients 
were Lieutenant-Commander George Nicholson 
Bradford and Lieutenant -Commander Arthur 
Leyland Harrison, Bradford being a brother 
of the truly gallant Brigadier-General Bradford, 



PRIVATE J. F YOUNG, 

Quebec Regiment. 

who won the Cross in the war* and was killed 
in action in France on November 30, 1917. 
When the announcement of these two aw'ards 
was made from the Admiralty on March 17, 
1919, the story of Zeebruggo had been fully 
told and there was but little to learn concerning 
that great incident in naval history, yet the 
records of the deeds of these two naval officers 
emphasized once more the desperate nature of 
the April night enterprise and the great skill and 
inflexible determination with which it was 
carried out. 

Bradford was in command of the naval 
storming parties embarked in the Iris IT. 
Owing to the motion of this vessel when she 
proceeded alongside the Mole there was groat 
difficulty in placing the parapet anchors, and 
before she was secured an attempt was made to 
larvl by the scaling ladders. A brave young 
officer of the Erin, Lieutenant Claude E. K. 
Hawkings, succeeded in getting a ladder in 
♦ Part 148. p. 174. 


position and actually reached the parapet. 
The ladder was crashed to pieces just as the 
lieutenant stopped oft it and he was killed on 
the parapet, defending Himself to the last with 
his revolver. It was no part of Bradford’s duty 
to seciue the ship, but at such a crisis in battle 
no British naval officer had stopped to analyse 
the exactness of his position — if he saw a 
breach he flung himself into it, for the good and 
glory of the common cause. “The ship was 
surging up and down,” and a derrick wliich 
carried a large parapet anchor and was rigged 
out over the port side was crashing on the 
Mole. Bradford climbed up this dizzy and 
dangerous projection, and waiting his oppor- 
tunity he jumped with the parapet anchor on to 
the Mole and placed it in position ; but no 
sooner had he hooked on the anchor than he 
was riddled with bullets from machine -grms 
and fell into the sea between the Mole and the 
ship. His body was not I'ecovored. “ Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Bradford’s action,” said 
the official record, “ was one of absolute self- 
sacrifice ; without a moment’s hesitation he 
went to certain death, recognizing that in 
such action lay the only possible chance of 
seciuing Iris II. and enabling her storming 
parties to land.” 

Lieutenant-Cyommander Harrison’s cotiduct 
differed only in detail from that of Bradford. 
He was in immediate command of the naval 
storming parties embarked in the Vindictive. 
Just before coming alongside the Mole Harrison 
was struck on the head by a fragment of shell 
which broke his jaw. This severe wound 
knocked him senseless, but when he recovered 
consciousness his unconquerable spirit impelled 
him to proceed on to the Mole ; whore ho took 
over command of his party, who were attacking 
the seaward end of it. The silencing of the 
guns on the Mole-head was of the first import- 
ance, and though the officer was in a position 
which w'as fully exposed to the machine-gun 
fire of the Germans he collected his men and 
led them to the attack. This he did although 
he was severely wounded and undoubtedly 
in great pain. The undertaking was one in 
which there was but the slightest chance of 
surviving, and Harrison must have known it, 
yet his spirit never faltered. All the men he 
had gathered together were either killed or 
woimdod, and he himself was killed at their 
head. He fell when he was indomitably 
pressing his attacks, “ knowing as he did thatf 
any delay in silencing uie guns might jeopardize 
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the main object of the expedition,” which was 
the blocl^ng of the Zoebrugge- Bruges (v'anal. 

So died Lieutenant-Commanders Bradford 
and Harrison on that memorable night which 
inevitably^ suggested comparison with the 
storming of Badajoz — ” Ridge fell, and no 
man died that night with more glory — yet 
many died and there was much glory.’* 

Looking upon Victoria Crosses as a baro- 
meter which indicated the rise and fall in the 
intensity of the lighting during the weeks 
immediately preceding the armistice, it was 
seen that on certain days in Septembt^r, Oc- 
tober and November there were amazing 
exhibitions of acts of courage. For these three 
months the Crosses awarded formed a con- 
siderable proportion of the whole of the Crosses 
given for the war. August had a good reeoni, 
for it provided more than half-a-dozen days 
on which at least oni^ Cross was won. Sej>- 
tember was gloriously heralded by no fewer 
than five Crosses for the first day of thf* month, 
followed by four for the second, and the high 



PRIVATE THOMAS RICKETTS, 
Royal Newfoundland Regiment. 


number of six each for the 18th and tlie 27th. 
That month, indeed, stood |)rominently out in 
all the months of the war, for it could claim 
an average of one Cross for each of the 30 days 
wliich composed it, with a Cross or two ti> 
spare. October, too, was notable, there being 
tlu^ee Crosses won on the 1st and five on the 
14th« The fierce nature of much of the fighting 
at the very end of the operations was indicated 
by the award of six Crosses for deeds of valour 
on November 4, the last Cross to be won, as 
announced in the published awards, being on 
November 6. British airmen had so fully 
proved their inuneasurable superiority over 


the Genuans that they were not able in till 
last. days of all to perform those sjKHMal acts 
for which alone the Cross could be given, aiul 
the determination of the iiuai of the Gennan 
Heet not to put to sea made it iiu])ossible for 
tht* v'ast majority of the officers and men of 
the Royal Navy to find opportunities to secure 
the honour 



PRIVATE W. L. RAYFIHLD, 
British Columbia Regiment. 


With regard to indiviilnal regiments, tiu' 
Lancashire Fusiliers at an early stage took t he 
lead and maiiilained it, the number of^Oosst's 
won by this famous old corps being reinarknhly 
high. Some of these honours wer(' coiifern-d 
on th(‘ |>rineij)le of selection. Other regiments 
which added greatly to tlieir renown by the 
number of (-rosses won W(Te the Royal J’nsi- 
liers, the Yorkshire Rt'gimeiit and the Rifle 
Brigade- -to name only two or thn‘e outstand- 
ing eases. Tlu’ extraordinary courage arid 
resonrccfnliicss of tin* oviTsi'a troops was 
clearly prov(‘d by the larg*' number of Crosses 
given to Canndians aiui Australians. 

A reinairkiil)lt' instance of the non-award of 
the Cross was m<>iitinned in the House of 
Commons on Mareli 12, MIR), when Dr. Mac- 
nanumi, ri*plying to a ([uestion, said the 
Admiralty were informed that at the battle of 
Jutland Lieutenant Maurice J. Bethel sacri- 
ficed his life by staying on board a sinking 
ship, which had been deserted and was Ixang 
hit by salvo after salvo, to attend to a < lying 
signalman. It was a fact that tlie only recog- 
nition of the deed was publicity of the death 
of the ofiieer in the J^tidon (Ja zette as mentioned 
in dispatches. The rule against the post- 
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humous awaird of honoura prohibited the award 
of any, other honour than the Victoria Crosa, 
and the Board did not consider that Lieut. 
Bothel’s conduct, gallant as it was, reached 
the high standard for which tlic Victoria Cross 
was awarded. 

During the whole of the poriocl hetw^eon 
August; 1914 and February 28, 1919, the total 
number of Crosses awarded to officers and men 
of the Regular Forces, Territorial Forces 
and New Aiinics was only 5(»9, and twH> Bars. 
Of the Crosses one was giv^en for “ services in 
connexion wdth the war,’* the ex[)la!Uition of 
this description being “ Air raids, coastal 
bombardments, etc.,” this instance being 
clearly that of Lieutenant Leefe Robinson, 
on whom it w^as conferred for his skill and 
(‘ourage in dostroyitig tlie Oerman airship 
which fell in flames at. Cuflley, on Septemher 
191(1. This w'as the only (^ross ever awarded 
for an act of valour in England. 

'Fhe limited extent of the awaard of tlie (*ross 
during the long period mentiomul wavs shown 
by the fact that for sfa vica^s in the field there 
wen^ distributed the following honours : D.8.O., 
8,435; M.C., 35,802 ; D.C.M., 22,800 ; Military 
Medal, 91,721. 

An impressive illustration of the small pro- 
|)ortion of Crosses awairded to caisiiidities 
sjistained wjis given by tlie figures ofliciadly 
(published in Marc*!), 1919, of the losst^s <»f the 
Foot (Juards. No fewer than (>I0 oOiceiN am<l 
13,053 other ranks W(M'(‘ killed and 74(> oflieers 
amd 22,250 other ranks wouialeal. The figures 
for the regiments and the < let ails of decorations 
aiw airded were : - - 
Crenadier Guards. 

Killed, 203 oflieers, 4,430 other rainks 

W'ounded, 242 officers, 0,934 other ranks. 

Missing, tw'O oflieers, 85 (Jtlier ranks. 

Decorations won— V.C., 7 : D.S.O., 51 ; 

Military Cross, 137; D.C.M., 152; Militairy 

Medal, 007. 

COLDSTRE A M G IT ARDS. 

Killed, 158 oflieers, ,3,448 other raxnks. 

Wounded, 324 oflieers. 9,435 other ramks. 

Missing, throe offieci*s, 110 other ranks. 

Decorations won \".C., 7; D.S.O., 40; 

Military Cross, 121; D.C.M., 152; Military 

Medal, 420. 

Scots Guard.s, 

Killed, 108 officers, 2,020 other ranks. 

Wounded, 149 officers, 4,002 other ranks. 

Missing, 595 N.C.O.’s and men. No oflieers. 


asa 

Decorations won— V.C., 5 ; D.S.O., '>4 • 
Military ('ross, !>7 ; D.O.M., 8« ; Alilitrt-jy 
Medail, 332. 

Irish Guards. 

Kilkvl, 1()8 oflictMs, 2,149 othau' ramks. 
Wounded. 199 oflieers, 5,540 other ranks. 
Missing, seven officers, 100 otlia'i* ranks. 
Dtvorait ions won V.(\, 4; D.S.O,, 15; 

Military Fro.ss. (>3; D.(_\M., 75; .Military 
Mealal, 195. 

Welsh G cards. 

Kilk*d, ,J.l ofliciM’s, S2(^ othaM* ramks. 



LIEOT.-COMMANDEK A. HAKKISON, 
K.N. 

W aninalaMl. ."i."! olliiciTS, 1.700 otiia i' ranks. 
Missing, no offi<*a*rs. two otiicr ramks. 

I )a_‘corat ions 1 ; D.S.O., 10; 

Militairy Gross, 30; D.G.M., 20; .Militauy 
Madall, U7. 

(iICAKDS .Ma<’HIN'E Gi n Hkolmicst (Ith Hn ). 
KillaMl, six officc'is, IT I a>tlHT ramks. 
Wounilf‘d, 19 a)fliccr-i, 1,579 aatha r r>ink>^. 
blissing, OIK*' officer. 

Da‘Corntia)ns ^^on D.S.O., 2: .Military 

Gra>s^„ 25 ; D.C.M . 23 ; Militauy Medal, (>7. 
Many of thai (ka»ssa*s werai post humafusly 
awHirded ; not a hnv aif tha* ivcipients sub- 
scfjUently fell in aietiain, amal others dicMl of 
di.seas(‘, leaving but a slarunkcn band to live 
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ai^ ©njoy tho honour which attontiod their 
fthievernent ofijberoic deeds. 

Tho following officers, non-commissioned 
/ officers and men complete tho list of recipients 
of the Victoria Cross : 

Lieut. Wallace Lloyd, late 20th Bn., 
1st Central Ontario liegt. 

Amky, Lee.-Cpl. Wm., l/8th Bn., R. War. 
Regt. (T F.) (Birmingham). 



MRS. BRADFORD, THF MOTHER OF TWO 

V.C/S SHOWING THE CROSS OF LIEUT.- 
COMMANDBR G. N. BRADFORD, R.N. 

Archibald, Sapper Adam, 2 1 8th Field Co., 
U K. (Lt‘ith). 

Beatham, Pte. Robert Matthew, late 8th Hn., 
A.T.F. 

Btssett, Lieut. Wm. Davidson, l/6th Bn., 
Arg. and Suthd Highrs. (T.F.). 

Bradford, Lieut -Com. George Nichoison,R N. 

Buckley, Pto. (T.-Cpl.) Alexander Hy., late 
54th Bn„ A.T.F. 

Cairns, Sergt. Hugh, D.C.M., late 46th Bn., 
Saskatchewan Regt. 

Caldwell, Sergt. Thos., I2th Bn.,^R. Soot. 
Fus (Carluke). 


Cartwright, Pte. Geo., 33rd Bn., A.T.F, 
Clark-Kenned Y, Lieut. -Colonel Wnw Hew. 

C.M.G., D.S.O,, 24th ]3n., Quebec Regt. 
Clarke, Sergt. James, 15th Bn., Lancashire 
Fus. (Rochdale). o 

Cloutman, Lieut. (Act. Maj.) Brett Mackay, 
M.C., 59th Field Co., R.K (T.F.). 

CoLTMAN, Pte. (Lce.-CpI.) Wm. Harold, D.C.M., 
M.M., l/6th Bn., N. Staff. Regt. (T.F.) 
(Winshill, Burton -on-Trent). 

Ourrey, Pte. Win. Matthew, 53rd Bn., A.T.F 
Curtis, Sergt. Horace Augustus, 2nd Bn., R 
Dublin Fus. (Newlyn East, Cornwall). 
Daykins, Cpl. (Act. Sergt.) John Brunton, 
2/4th Bn., York and Lane. Regt. (T.F.) 
(.Jedburgh, Scotland). 

Doyle, Co. -Sergt. -Major Martin, M.M,, 1st 
Bn., H. Munster Fus. (New Ross, Co. Wex- 
ford). 

Elcock, Lee. -Cpl. (Act. Cpl.) Roland Edward, 
M.M., 11th Bn., R. Scots. (Wolverhampton). 
Gordon, Lee. -Cpl. Bernard Sidney, M.M., 41st 
Bn., A.T.F. 

Greenwood, T. -Major (Act Lieut. -Colonel) 
Harry, D.S.O., M.C., 9th Bn., K.O Y.L.I. 
Greco, Lieut. Milton Fowler, M.C., R. Can. 

Regt , Nova Scotia Regt. 

Hall, Cpl. Arthur Clms., 54th Bn., A.T.F. 
Harrison, Lieut. -Com. Arthur Layland, R.N, 
Harvey, Pte. Norman, 1st Bn., R. Innis. Fus. 

( N o w ton -le W i 1 1 o ws ). 

Hedges, T. -Lieut. Fk. Wrn., Bedfordshire 
Regt., attd. 0th Bn., Nortliainptonshire Kt^gt. 
Holmes, Pte. Wrn. F^dgar, late 2nd Bn., Gren. 

G<ls. (Didbrook, nr. Winchmere, Glouc.). 
Honey, IJeiit. Sainl, J.iewi.s, D.C.M., M.M., 
late 78th Bn., Manitoba Regt. 

Hutchison, Capt. Ballenden Seymour, Can. 
A. Med. Corj>s., attd. 75th Bn., 1st Central 
Ontario Regt. 

Ingram, Lieut. Geo. Morby, M.M., 24th Bn., 
A.T.F. 

Johnson, Major (Aet. Lieut. -Colonel) Dudley 
Graham, D.S.O., M.C., S. W. Bord., attd, 
2nd Hn., R. Suss. Regt. 

Johnson, 2nd Lieut, James, 2nd Bn., Northd. 
Fus., attd. 30th Bn. 

Kerr, Lieut. Geo. Fraser, M.C., M.M., 3rd Bn., 
Ist Central Ontario Regt. 

Kirk, 2nd Lieut. James, late 10th, attd. 2nd, 
Bn., Manchester liogt. 

Lewis, Lce.-Cpl. Allan Leonard, late 0th Bn., 
Northamptonshire Regt. (Whitney, Hereford). 
Lowkrson, Sei*gt, Albert David, 21st Bn.,*^ 
A.T.F 
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LyaIiL, Lieut. Graham Thomson, 102ml Bn., 
2nd dentral Ontario Regt. 

McCarthy, Lieut. Lawrence Dominic, ICth 
Bn., A.LF. 

MacGregor, T.-Capt. John, M.C., D.C.M , 
2nd C. M. R. Bn., Ist Central Ontario Regt. 
McPhie, Cpl. James, late 416th (Kdinburgh) 
Field Co., R.E. (T.F.) (Edinburgh). 

Mactier, Pte. Robt., late 23rd Bn., A.I.F 
MARSHAiiii, Lieut. (Act. Lieut. -Colonel) John 
Neville, M.C,, late Irish Gds. (S. U.), atld. 
16th Bn., Lancashire Fus. 

Maxwet^l, Lieut. Joseph, M.C., D.C.M. , 18th 
Bn., A.I.F. 

Merrifield, Sergt. Win., 41b Bn., Central 
Ontario Regt. 

Miles, Pto. Francis George, l/5th Bn., Olouc, 
Regt. (T.F.) (Coloford, Olouc.). 

Mitchell, Capt. (voulson Norman, .M.C., 4th 
Bn., Can. Enginoei’s. 

Moffatt, Pte. Martin, 2nd Bn., Loins. Regt. 
(Sligo). 

Nunney, Pte. Claude Joseph Patrick, D.C.M., 
M.M., 38th Bn., Eastern Ontario Regt. 
O'Niell, Sergt. John, M.M., 2nd Bn., Leins. 
Regt. (Olonboig). 


Raypield, Pte. Walter Leigh, ^th Bn., British 
Columbia Regt. 

Ricketts, l*te. Thomas, 1st Bn., R. Newfound- 
land Regt. 

Rimjs, Sergt. Fk. Cha.s., M.M.. Into 6th Bn., 
York, and ].ane. Regt. (Bournemouth). 

Ryan, Pte. John, .i.^th Bn.. A.I.F. 

Sexton, Sergt. (ierald, 13th Bn.. A.I.F. 

Towers, Pte. James 2n(l Bn., Scottish Hiflos 
(i'roston). 

Townes, iJeut. Edgnr Tbos.. AI.C., 2ml Bn. 
.Aus. (Vn’ps. 

Waking, Cpl, (l.ee -St'rgt.) Willinm. M.M., late 
2r)th Bn.. R. Welsh Fus. (T.F.) rWelshpool). 

Wakk, Major Blnir Anderson, D.S.O., 32nd 
Bn., A.I.F. 

Waters, 'Pemp. Capt. (Act. Alajor) Arnold 
Horace Saw to, D.S.O. , M.C., 2lSth Field 
Co., R.E. 

Weathers, Lce.-Cpl. (Temp. Cpl.) l.awu*enco 
Carthage, 43rd Bn., A.I.F, 

Wilkinson, Pte. Alfd., l/r>th Bn., Manch. 
Hegt. (T.F.) (Leigh). 

WooD.s, Pte. James Park, Ssth Bn., A.I.F, 

Young, Pte. John Francis, 87th Bn., Quebec 
Regt. 



A GAIMN THE WIRE. 
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A London Gazette Supplement of March 31, 1919, contained a War Office list of places and dates 
concerning awards of the Cross to officers, non-comrnissionod officers, and men which had not 
been previously published. These important details, which related to more than half the Crosses 
given during the war, are as follows : — 


Name and Regiment. 


Theatre of War. 


ACKROYD, T. /Capt. H., M.r.. M.I)., late R.A.M.C., attd. Ypr«»«, France .. 

«th Bn., R. B»rk<. K. 

AnnisoN, The Rev. \V. R. F., T. /r.F., 4th Cl., A. Chapl. .Sanaival, Me8oiM>tamia 
Dept. 

Apl.am. T. ;2iid Lt. T. K., 7th Bn., Bedf. II Thlepval, France 

AI.LKN, Capt. W. B.. M.C., M B.. II.A.M.C Nr. Meoiiil, Prance 

ANDKKSnv, T. /MuJ. (A. /lit.-Col.) W. H., 12th (.S.) Bn., B<.»Lm Favlcms. nr. Maricourt. France, 
High. J..1. 

Anorkw, Cpl. L. W.. 2nd W'ellington R., N.Z.F T.a Ba^se Vllle. France 

AXFoun. L. /Cpl. T. h., M.M., Kith Bn., A.l.F. .. Val re and Hamel Woods. France 


ha Ba^se V’llle. France 

Valre and Hamel Woods. France 


Baw.. T.t. (T. 'Capt.) A., D.S.O., M.C., late 7th Bn.. Notts 
A Derby. R.. A R.F.C. 

Barratt, l»te. T.. late 7th Bn.. 8. Staff.^. U 
Barrox, Cpl. C. .Itrd Can. Bn.. Dt Cent. Ontario R. 

Batten -P ooLL, Lt. A. H.. R. Mnns. Fiis 

Baxter, 2nd Lt. Edward FelK, l/Sth Bn.. L'pool K. 
(T.F.). 

Beak. T./Comdr. D. M. W.. D.S.O.. M.C.. Drake Bn.. 
R.N.V.H. 

Beal, T./2nd Lt. E. F.. l;«h (S.) Bn.. York. R 

Bkesley, Pte. W., l.'Jth Bn.. Hit. Brig 

Bell, T./2nd Lt. D. S.. 9th Bn., York. R. 

Bell, T. /Cai>t. E. N. F., late 9t.h Bn.. R. TiihIm. Fih., 
attd. L. r.M. Bty. 

Bennett, T. /Lt. E. P., 2nd Bn.. W%»rc. R. 

BEST, 2nd Lt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) P. E.. D.S.O.. late Lelc. R., 
Comnulg. 9th Bn. 

Best-Dcnkley, Cant. (T, /Lt.-Col.) B.. lute Lan. Fus., 
attd. 2/.'>th Bn.. Lan. Fun., T.F. 

Birrs. 2nd ht. F.. late flth Bn.. A.l.F 

Bisiior, Capt. W. A.. D.S.O.. M.C., Can. Cav. and R.F.C. 

Blackburn, 2nd Lt. A. 8.. loth Bn.. Anst. Inf 

Bloomfield, Capt. W. A.. Scouts CorjN, ,S.A. Mt<l. Bde. 
Booth, Sgt. F. C.. B.S.A. Police, attd. Rhmle*ia Native R. 

Borklla, Lt. A. C.. M.M.. 2«th Bn.. A.l.F 

Bouton, Lt.-Col. A. I)., D.S.O., 2 /22nd Bn. Lond. R. .. 
Bououey, 2nd Lt. S. H. P., late 3 /4th Bn., R. 8eo. Fu-*., 
T.F. 

Boulter, Sgt. W^ E., 6th Bn.. North’n R 

Bradford, Li. (T. /Lt.-Col.) R. B.,M.C.. 9th Bn.. Durh. L.L 
Brkueton, Pte. (A. /Cpl.) A., 9th Bn.. Manitoba R. 
Brillast, Lt. J.. M.C., late 22nd Bn.. <luchce R. 

Brooks, C.S.M. E., 2 /4th Bn.. Oxf. A Bucks. J..L, T.F. . . 

Brown, 8gt. D. F.. 2nd Inf. Bn.. N.Z.F 

Brown, Pte. H., late 10th Bn., (’an. Ini. .. 

Brown, Cpl. W. E., D.C.M., 20tli Bn., A.l.F. 

Bryax, L. /Cpl. T.. 25th (S.) Bn.. .North'd Fns 

Buchan, 2iid Lt, J, C„ Arg, A Siith’d llighiN. .. 
Buchanan. Lt. (T. /Capt.) A.. 1th Bn.. 8.W. Bonl. 

Buoden, Fh*. P., late :U'<t Bn., A.l.F 

Buuman. Sgt. W. F., 1 6th Bn.. Klf. Brig 

Busjiell, Capt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) C., D.S.O., late K.W. 

Surr. R. (S.R.), Comdg. 7th (8.) Bn. 

BtTTLER, Pte. W. B., 17th Bii„ W. York. R.. attd. 106th 
T.M. Btv. 

Bye. Sgt. R.. l8t Bn., Welsh Ods 


CALVERT, Sgt. L., M.M., r>th Bn.. K.O. York^. L.L 
Campbell. Muj. A Bt. Lt.-Col. (T./Lt. Col.) J. V,. D.s.o., 
C. Gd**. 

Carmichael. Sgt. J., Oth Bn.. N. staff. R 

Carroll. Pte. J.. :j:inl Bn.. .\.f.F 

Carter, C.S.M. N. V., late 12th Bn.. R. Sins. R 

Carton de Wiaut, Capt. (T. /Lt.-(’ol.) A.. D.S.O.. 4th 
Dn. (ids. 

CastleTON, Sgt. C. C.. late 5th Bn.. An.st. M.G. Corps .. 
Cassidy, 2n Lt. B. M.. late 2ml Bn.. J.aije. Fijs. . . 

Cates. 2n(l Lt. G. E., late 2nd Bn.. Rif. Bdc 

Gather. T./Lt. G. st. G. S.. late Oth Bn.. R. Ir. Rif. .. 

(\\Tott, Sgt. IL. 7th Bn.. E. Suit. R 

CiiAFKK. Pte. (f. W.. E. York R 

Chatta Sjnoh. Sepov. 9th Blu)))al flit.. Ind. .Army 
Chavasse, Cnpt. N. G.. M.C., M B., R.A.M.C 


( imtRY, Capt. P. II.. M.C., late 26th Bn., A.l.F 

CumsTIAN, Pte. II., 2ml Bn., R, Lan. R. . . 

CHRISTIE, Rllmn. (L. /Cpl.) J. A., 1/itli Bn.. Lond. R. .. 
CLAMP, Cpl. W\, late Oth Bn.. \ork. K. . . 

CLARE, Pte. G. W.. late Tdli Lr*- 

CLARKE, Pte. (A. /Cpl.) L., 2ntl Bn.. Can Tnf 

CoFl IN. Lt.-Col. (T. /Brig.-Gen.) C.. D.S.O. R.E.. roiumdg. 
25th Inf. Bde. 

Colley, Pte. (.4. /Sgt.) H. J.. M.M., late loth Bn.. Lan. 
FU'*. 

Collin, 2nd Lt. J. H.. I /4th Bn.. R. I.an. R.. T.F. 

Collins, A. /Cpl. J., 25th Bn.. R.W. Fii^* 

Collinos-Wells, Capt. (A. /Lt.-Col.) J. S.. D.S.O,. late 
4th Bn., Bedf. R. 

Columbine, Pte. II. G., late 9th Sqdn., M.G. Corps 

Colvin, 2ncl Lt. H., Che«. R.. attR. Oth Bn 

Colyfu-Fehuusson, 2nd Lt. (A. /Capt.) T. R., late 2nd 
Bn., North'n R. 

Combe, Lt. R. G., late 27th Can. Inf. Bn 


France (distliignished flying .servs.) . . 

N. of Ypres. Belgium . . 

Pas^eheiidaele Ridge, France . . 

Nr. Calonne. Franee 
Nr. Blairvdle, Franee . . 

Logennt WimmI, France 

St. l.edger, Franee 
Biiei|Uoy. Franee 
Horseshoe Tr«*neli, Franee 
Thlepval. France 

Nr. Le Trans loy, France 

K. of Polygon Wood, France . . 

W'lelrje, Flanders 

Gleiieorse Wood, E. of Y'pres, France 
.Nr. Cainhial, France {(llstiiigiilshed 
Hcrys,). 

Pozleres, France 

Mlall. E. Afiica 

JoliHiini^brurk. nr. Songea, K. .Vfrha 
Vlllem Bretonneux, Franee 

Sherla. Palestine 

El Burf, Palestine 

Troms Wood, France . . 

Kaiieourt PAbbay, Franee 

K. of Amiens, France 

E. of Meharleourt, Fram*e 

Fayes, Fram^e 

S.E. of High W'ood, France . . 

Hill 70, iir. 1,008. Franee 
VilleM Bretonneux, Franee 
Nr. Arras, Franee 
E, of Maiteville, Franee 
Falauiyah LiiM*s. Mesopotamia 
Polygon Wood. nr. Y'pres, Franee 
S.E. of Ypres, Franee . . 


K. oI Lempire. Fraius* . . 

Y’^ser Canal, Flanders . , 

Havrinemirl. France 
Oinehy, Franee . . 

.Nr. Hill 60 (Zwarteleen, Franee) 
St. Ives, Franee. . 

Boars Heuil, Rieheboiirg I’Avoue, 
La Boiselle, Franee 

Nr. Poy.len's, France 
Arras, Franee 

E. of Bouelmvesiies, France . . 
.Nr. Humel. France 
Nr. Arras, Franee 
E. of Meaiilh*, France 
Wadi, Mesopotamia 
Giiiilemont, Franee 
Wleltje, Klaiides 

I agnleoiirt, Franee 
Giiinehv, Franee 
Ki'jjft. Palestine 
PiMdeapelle, France 
Bourlon Wood, Franee. . 

Nr. Pozleres. Franee 
Westh.iek, Flanders 

Martinpiiieh, France . . 

Givemdiy, France* 

Palestine.. 

Maicoing to .Ylberf, France . . 

Bcrvllly Wood, France 
E. of Y pres, Finnee 
Belle waarde, Flanders . . 

S. of Acheville, France . . 



Date of 

Gazette 


Deed. 

Dah*. 


Sl.7.17 
to 1.S.17 

6.9.17 


0.4.16 

26.9.16 

.. 

27/28.9.16 

25.11.16 


3.9. 16 

26.10.16 


25.3.18 

3.5.18 


31.7.17 

6.9.17 


4.7.18 

17.S.1H 

. . 

— 

8.6.17 

.. 

27.7.17 

6.9.17 

. , 

6.11.17 

M.1.18 


25.6.16 

5.8.16 


17/18.4.16 

26.9. 16 


21 /25.8.18/ 
4.0.18 

15.11.18 


21/22.3.18 

4.0.18 


8.5.18 

28.6.18 


5.7.16 

9.9.16 


1.7.16 

26.9.16 


5.11.16 

30. 12.16 

•• 

1.10.17 

11.1.18 

.. 

31.7.17 

6.0.17 


20.9.17 

8.11.17 

ng 

— - 

11.8.17 


23.7.16 

0.9.16 


21.8.16 

20.12.16 


12.2.17 

8.6.17 


17/18.7.18 

16.9.18 


7.11.17 

18.12.17 


1.12. 17 

13.2,18 


14.7.16 

26.10.16 


1.10.16 

25.11.16 

, , 

0.8.18 

27.9.18 

, , 

8/9.8.18 

27.0.18 

, . 

28.4.17 

27.6.17 


15.0.17 

14.6.17 


16.8.17 

17.10.17 


6.7.18 

17.8.18 


0.4.17 

8.6.17 


21.3.18 

22.6. IH 


5.4.16 

26.0.16 


26/28.9.17 

26.11.17 


20.9,17 

26.11.17 

er. 

23.3.18 

3.5.18 


6.8.17' 

17.10.1- 


31.7.17 

6.0.1} 


12.9.18 

15.11.18 


15.9.16 

26.10.16 


8.9. 17 

17.10,17 


7/12.6.17 

2.8.17 


30.6.16 

9.9.16 


2/3.7.16 

9.0.16 


28.7.16 

26.0.16 


2S.3.18 

3.5.18 


8.3.17 

11.5.17 


1 .7.10 

0.9.16 


9.4.17 

8.6.17 


3/1. 6. 16 

5.8.16 


13.1.16 

21.6.16 


9.8.16 

26.10.16 


31.7/2.8.17 

14.0.17 

(Bar) 


26.3.17 

11.5.17 


18.10.15 

3.3.16 


21 /22.12.17 

27.2 18 


9.10.17 

18.12.17 


28/29.11.17 

11. 1.18 


9.9.16 

26.10.16 


31.7.17 

14.9.17 


25.8.18 

22.10.18 

.. 

9.4.18 

28.6. IS 

, , 

31.10.17 

18.12.17 


22/27.3.18 

24.4.18 


22.3.18 

3.5.18 


20.9.17 

8.11.1V 


31.7.17 

6.0.17 

, 

3.5.17 

27.6.17 
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^ Name and Regiment. 

CONORJCVE, Bt. MaJ. W. La T.. D.S.O., M.C., late Rif. 
Bde. 

Cooke. Pte. T., late Hth Bii., Aiist. Inf., A.T.F 

Cool'KR, Sgt. E., I2th Bn., K.R. lllf. C 

COPPIN8, Ppl. P- Bn., Manitoba R 

Cotter, L. /C\>1. (A./Cpl.) W. R., late 6th Bn., E. Kent R 

COUNTER, Pte. J. T., King’s T/ik>oI R 

COURY, 2nd Lt. O. 0., S. Laii. R. (ihd. atld. l/4Mi. Bn.). 

COVERDALE. Sgt.. H.. Hth Bii., Mauoh. R 

COX, Pte. C., 7th Bn., Bedf. R 

CRAIG. 2nd Lt. J. M.. 1 /4th Bn., atld. 1 /5th Bn. 
R. SCO. Fiw. 

Crichton, l*te. J., 2nd Bn., Aurk. R., N.Z.K. .. 

Croak, Pte. J. B., late Quebec R 

CROSS, Pte. (A./L./Cpl.) A. H.. 40th Bn.. M.O. Corps .. 
CROWK, 2rul Lt. J., 2nd Bn.. Wore. R. .. .. .. 

Crttickshank, Pto. R. E?. 2 /4tli Bn.. Lond. R. (Lond. Scu.). 
CUNNixoHA!il, Cpl. J., late 2nd Bn.. Lein. R. 
CUNNINOHAM, Pte. J., E. York. R 

1)ai./iei., Dvr. IT.. 15th Bn., A.T.F. 

DANCox, I'tc. F. O., late 4th Bn.. Wore. R 

Davey, cpl. P.. M.M., 10th Bn., A.l.F. 

Davies, Cpl. J. I^., late 13th Bn., R. Wehh Fiis. ., 

Davies, Cpl. J. T., S. Lan. R. 

Davies, Cpl. J., 10th Bn., R. Welsh Fus. . . 

Day, Cpl. S. J., nth Bn., SulT. R. . . 

DINKSKN, Pte. T., 42nd Bn.. Quebec R. . . 

DoroALL, Lt. (A./Capt.) K. S. late S.R.. atld 

Downik, Sgt. R., 2nd Bn., R. Dub. Fiis. . . 

DRE88F.R. Pte. T., 7th Bn.. York R 

Duffy, Pte. J., 6th Bn., R. Innis. I* us. 

DUNVTM.E, 2nd Lt. J. S.. late Ist R. Dfw. . . ■ . 

Dwyer, Sgt- J. J., 4th Au«t. M.IL t^oy., Atisi. M.fr. 


Theatre of War. 


A ” Bty. 


Corps 


Edwards, Sgt. A.. l/6tli Bn., Sea. Hlghrs 

Edw.auds, Pte. F. J., 12th Bn.. Mldd’x R. 

Edwards, Pte. W., 7th Bn., K.O. Yorks. L.I. . . 
EOERTON. Cpl. E. A.. 16th Bn., Notte A Derby. R. .. 
KLUOTT-COOPER. Capt. (T. /Td.-Col.) N. B., D.S.D., M.C., 

EMERSON ‘T^/2nd lit. J. 8., late 9th Bn.. R. Innis. Fus. 
ER 8 K 1 NE. A. /Sgt. J., late 8co. Rif., T.F. .. 

K^ans. MaJ. (A^'Lt,.CoI.) L. I\ D.S.O.. R. IIlgbrH. . . 

FAT-UDS. Pte. W. F., Iftt Bn., S. Afr. Int. . . • • 

Fi,owr.ni.KW, U. 0. M.. StratlKKmas Hoiw . . 

Forres- Robertson, Capt, (A. /Lt.-Col.) J., D.s.o., M.t., 

Forsyth, Sgt. S., late N.Z. Engrs., attd. 2nd Bn., 

K’astfr'cdI. K.. 13tli Bn., E. Surr. R. . . 

FREVnyiRO. Capt. (T, /Lt.'Col.) B, C., D.S.O., R.W. Surr. 

FrioKEKToN, li. /C j» 1, S., 3rd Bii., N.Z. Rif, Bde. .. 

FYNN. Pte i. H., late 4th Bn.. S. WHle.s Bond 

mnY Lt. A. K., late 28th Bn., A.T.F. 

OEE. Lt. (T./Capt.) - ^ 

(iii.L Sgt. A., lah* tet Bn., K.R. Rif, • • 

GonrND SISOH, L. /Dafadar, 2SMi Light Cav.. T.A, 

2nd Lih., l.A. 

GOOD. Cpl. H. J. 1-Uh D'b. - 

GOSLING. Sgt. W., R.F.A.. 3rd VVet-nev B<b‘.. T J;. 
GoURLFY, Sgt. C. K., M.M., *’ D ” Bty., 27<»th W. Lancs. 

Gu^UUl ^lit J. R.' N.i Arg. A Siitird illghrs., jithL M.G.C. 
GREAVES. A. /Cpl. F.. 9th Bn Notts A Derby. R. . . 

ImS 8 gt':V; d:c'.m! m.m. mii Bn., ilk Hak 

(Iribblk, T. /Oa|>t. J. B., lOtli (S.) Bn.. R. Mai. II 

fjitiKVF Cant R. C.. 37tl» Bn., Au>^. Int., A. I.H. .. .. 

Gl{lMn.\LDKSTON, Sgt. (A./C.Q.M.S.) W. TI.. 1st Bn., K.O. 

URonAN,*'m!' I.l.-C()l. ( r. /BrlK.-Ui’n.) (I. W. St. <1.. C.M.O., 
D.S.O., Wore. R., Oundg. 2:5rd. Int. Bde. 


France 


Pozleres. France 
Langpinarek. Flamlera . . 

I|Hcketf. WoikIs. Frnnee 

Nr. Hohenzollern lledoubt. France 

Nr. Boisleux St. Mari'. Fram-c 

Nr. .Arrow Head Copse. Fianec 

S.W. (if P«H‘IcaiM*lle, France 

Ae’ilt-le-Graiid, France 

Egypt 

Creveetenr, France 
Amiens, France 
T'irvillers, France 
N'etive Eglise, Franc*' 

E. of Jordan. Kgypi 
Bois-en-IIaehi', Fran . 

Opposite Hebiiterne Sccior, l-'iiinec 

Ilainel Wood, France 
B<M‘singhe Sector. Fram'i* 

Morris. France . . 

IMIckeni, Fl.inders 
Nr. Epiievllle, Fiance 
Delville Wood. HVance 
E. of Hargieourt. France 
Parvlllers, France 
Messlni^H, France 

Gun pita E. of T.es Boeufs. Kraiiee 
Nr, Koeu.v. France 
Kereina Peak, Palestine 
N r. Efiehy, F ranee 
Zonnebeke. Fraiu'c 

N. of Ypres, France 


. attd. 


TIackett, Spr. W., late R.E. 

Hainf.. 2nd Lt. R. L., lat Hn., H.A.C. 

HALLIWELL. li. /Cpl. J; 

■i4iTo\ A.f Jin., liJinf. H. •• ** 

Hamilton, Pte. (A. L. /Cpl ) J. B., 1 /9tb Bn., High L.f. 
Hannm. C.S.M. R., 29th Bn.. Can. hit. .. .. • 

HAROY, Rev. T. B.. D.S.O.. M.C., A. Chapl. Dept., attd. 
8th Bn., Line. R. 

Harris Sgt. T. J.. M.M.. late Oth Bn., R.W. Kent. H. 
H^UR SON. T./2nd Lt. J.. M.C.. 11th (S.) Bn L. York. It. 
HARVEY, Lt. F. M. YV., Lord Stratheona a Horse 
H 4 KVEY Pte. J.. 1 /22nd Bde., Lond. R. • • „ 

HAYW.4RD. Lt. (A. /Capt.) R. * 

HKNnSV2mn 

(t!^/i 1-(X) E K. !>.. laic 2nd Btu 
N. Staffa. H.. attd. 9th R. „ 

ffritRiNG T /2nd TA- A. C., Noilh n R. • • ; • 

HEWItVon. L./t^il. J., l/4th Bn., R. Lnm;s R.. I.H .. 

«ES ■ : 

HOBSON, Sgt. F., late 20th Bn., Can. Inf 


'riilepval. France 
Lnngeniarek. Flanders . . 

S.E. of Ypres, France . . 

E. La Vacnuerle, nr. (’anihrai. Frunec* 

Hindenhurg Line, .N. of La Y'aciiuerie. France 

Givenchy, France 

Nr. ZoiiiielM'ke, France . . 

Delville Wood, France 

N.E. of Bols de Moreull, France 
Nr. Vleiix Berquln, France 

Grcvillers, Franee 

Y I Hers Plovicfi, Franee . , 

N. of .Ancre, France 

Messlnes. France 

S.uinalyat, Mesopotninia 

Vi Hers Bretonneiix. Kraiie*' 

Masiilere and Les Rues Vertes, France 
Delville WiMid. France 

E. of Pozleres, Frnnee 

Hangu.ard Wood, Kranct' 

Nr. Arras. Franee .. 

Little Priel Farm, E. of E|»he.V. ri!iii'*e 

IsttHhulat. Meso|M»taini!i 

piM*lea»M-He. of Ypvcv France 

Kointui vlllers. France 

Buequoy, Frane»* 

Bcauinetz. Hariiib's HiHg-*, !■ riince .. 
Messims, France 

Wijdeiidrift. Flanders 

River Aisne, Fram e. .. 

Shalteshury Avenue Min*, nr. (bM-ndiy. 
Franee 

Xr. (3a vrelle. France 
Museourt, France 
Xr. Poclcapelle. France 

N. of Ypres-Menin Roml, Cmiicc 

Lens, Frain-i* .’r 

Xr. Hue(|m»y and K. «*f (J«»mniccoint, I'lsii" 

Morlaiieoiiit. France 

Op|»v, France 

Gnveiieourt. Fram-e .. 

X. of Peroniie, Fiam-e . . 

Xr Frciiiiconrt. H ranee ^ . 

.Nri Foiitaiiic-I. s-Crolselles, !• ranee .. 

Xr. Foiitalne-les-Croiselles. Hriinei' .. 

Wed. Bank of the Hai. Mes*.i)*»tainia . . 

Montague Bridge. France 

Xr. Given* by, France . . 

X.E. *»f Y’i»n's. Flanders 

E. of Ypres, France 

Delville WfMid. Franc*- 

Xr. YY'ancfiurt. Franc.- 

.\.W. l/'us, France 


Date of 
D»-ed. 

6/2). 7. 16 

24 2.1.7.1H 
16.8.17 
9.8.18 
6 .:i.l6 
16. 4. is 

5.8.16 

l:i ,17.3.17 

5.6.17 

;)i).0.Ls 

8.8.18 

25.3.18 

14.1.18 
1 . 5 . 1 S 

13.11.16 

4.7.18 
9. H». 17 

28 .6.18 
:il .7.17 

21.3.18 
•20.7 16 
26 . K . 1 7 

12.8. 15 

10.4.18 

23.10. 16 
1-2.5.17 

27.12.17 
24 25.6.17 

26.9.17 

31 .7.17/ 

I .8.17 

26.9.16 

16.8.17 

20.9.17 

30.11.17 

6.1-2.17 

22.6.16 

4.10.17 

18.7.16 
30.3 18 

11/12.1.18 

21.8.18 

24.4.17 

13.11.16 

7.6.17 

9.4.16 

8.8.18 

30.11.17 

27.7.16 

1 .2.17 

8.8.18 
5.1,17 

30.11.17 

•22.1 17 

4 . 10.17 

1 .7.16 
8 .5.1 .8 

23 .3.18 

7.6.17 
16.8. 17 

•27 .5.18 


2-2 23.6. 16 


18 ,29 .1.17 
•27.5.18 
1-2. 10.17 
».5 >6.9.17 
•21 .8. 17 
.5.4.18 
•5 -26 .4.18 
/•27.4 . 18 
9,8 . |.S 
3 5.17 
•27.3.17 
2 9. 18 
•2.3.18 
0.5.17 
13. 1.17 


•21 


‘25.1.17 

21.3.18 

26.1.17 

31 .7.17 

20.9. 17 

20.7.16 

20.3.17 

15.8. 17 


(fa/.*'tte 

Date. 

26. 10. 16 

9.9.6 

14.9.17 

27.9.18 

30.3.16 

22.5.18 
26 .10.16 
18.1‘2.17 

11.5.17 

2.1.17 

Li. 11.18 

27.9.18 

4.6.18 

28.6.18 
21.6.18 

8.6. 17 

13.1.17 

17.8. 18 
•26. 11.17 

17.8.18 

6.9.17 

22 .5.18 

26.9.16 
17,10.17 
26.10. »8 

4.6.18 

25. 1 1. 16 

27.6.17 

27.2.18 

2.8.17 

26.11.17 

11.9.17 

25.11.16 

14.9.17 

26.11.17 

13.2.18 

13.2.18 

5.8.16 
26,11.16 

9.9.16 

24.4.18 
22.5. l-l 

22.10.19 

27.6.17 

15.12.16 

2.8.17 

26.9.16 

30.10.18 
II .1 .18 

26.10.16 

11.1.18 

27.9.18 

11.6.17 

13. 2. 18 

14. 7. 17 
26 . 1 1 . 1 7 

. 5 . 3.16 

25.6.18 

28.6.18 
2.8.17 

11.9.17 

2.5.7.18 


5.8.16 

8 . 6.17 

25.7.18 
26.11.17 
26.11.17 

8.11 .17 

11.7.18 


•22. 10. 18 
14 6.17 

H. 6. 17 
15.11.18 

2 t. 1 . 18 
8.6,17 

I. 7.17 

8.6.17 

t 

7 . 6.18 

3.6.18 

14.9.17 

20.11.17 
26.9 16 

14.6.17 

17.10.17 
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Xatne and Heglment. Theatre of War. 


Holland. Lt. J. V., 3rd Bn., Letm. R.. attd. 7th Bn. .. Oulllemont, France 3.0.16 

HoLMF». PU\ T. W., 4th Bn.. Can. Mtd. Rif Nr. Pa^iHchendacIo. France 26.10.17 

HOR8FALL. 2nd Lt. B. A., late K. Lane. R Between MoyonvIUc and Blainaevlllc. France' 27.3.18 

Howf.ll, CpI. 0. J., l«t Bii., A.l.F Nr. Bullecourt. France 6. .5. 17 

Hudson. Capt. (T. /Lt.-Col.) C. K.. D.8.O.. M.C., 11th Nr. Aulago, Italy ' 15.6.18 

Bn.. XottH A Dcrh. . R. 

Hughes. Pte. T.. Oth Bn., Conn. Rang Guiileniont, France 3.0.16 

Hull, Ptr*. (Shoeing Smith) C., 2lHt Lre Hallz Kor, India .. .5.0.16 

Huntfr. OpI, D. I^, l/.5th Bn.. High. L.l N.W. of Mmiwres 16/:7.0.18 

Hutchinson, Pte. J., 2 /.5th Bn.. Lan. Fa- Opposite FIcIumix, France - 28.6.16 

Hutt. Ptv. A., l/7th Bn.. R. War. R Terrier Farm, S.R. of Poelcapello, Franoa .. 4.10.17 

iNWooD. I»tc. tt. R.. lOth Bn., A.l.F Polygon Wood, £. of Ypres, France .. .. 10/22.0.17 

J.ACKSON, Sul. 11.. 7th (8.) Bn.. E. Yorks. K Hermlee, Franco 22.3.18 

Jackson. Pte. W., 17th Bn.. A.l.F. .. .. Nr. ArriientlereA. France 25/20.0.10 

James. T./Capt. M. A., M.C.. Sth (S.) Bn., Oloiic. R. .. Nr. Vein Wood, France *21.3.18 

Jahratt, CpI. G.. late 8th Bn.. R. Fu-» Nr. Pelvcn, France 3.5.17 

jEFFitlEH. Capt. C. S., late 34th Bn., A.l.F. .. .. Passchendaele. France .. .. ... .. 12.10.17 

.Tknsk.n. Pte. J. C., .5uth Bn., A.l.F. .. .. Xorenll, France .. .. .. .. .. 2.4.17 

Jones, Hgt. D.. 12th Bn., L’luinl R. Guilleinont, France 3.9.10 

Jones. T. /Lt. R. B. B., late N. Lan. R Broadmarsh Crater, France 21.5.16 

Jones, Pte. T. A.. 1st Bn., dies. R Mnrval. France 2.5.0.16 

JUDSON, Sgt. R. 8., D.C.M., M.M.. 1st Auck. R., N.Z.F. South of Bapaume, France .. 26.8.18 


Kaeblk. CpI. J., M.M., late 22nd (French Can.) Bn., Neuvllle-Vltaise, France 8/0.0.18 

Quebec R. 

Karasbahadur Rana. Riflinii., 2 /3rd Q.A.O. Gurkha Rif. El Kefr, Egypt 10.4.18 

Kelly, T./2nd Lt. H.. 10th Bn.. W. Rid. R lit? Bars. France 4.1'). 10 

Kenny, Pte. H., Ist Bn., L..V.fian. R. . . .. Nr. Loos, France .. .. .. 25.0.15 

Kenny, PL*. T. J. B., 2nd Bn., A.f.F. .. .. flermlea, France .. .. .. .. 9.4,17 

Kfrr, Pte. J. C., 49th Bn. Can. Inf. Courcelette, France 10.9.16 

Kilby, Capt. A. K. G., late 2nd Bn.. 8. StalT. R. . . . . Nr. Gninchy. Pr.nicc . . . . . . . . 25.9.15 

Kinross. Pte. C. J., 40lh Bn., Can. Inf. (.Alberta) R. .. Passchendatde Ridge, France .. .. 28/29.10.17 

31.10/1,11.17 

Knight, Sgt. A. G., late lOth Bn., Alberta R.. Can. Inf. Vlllera-les-Cagnleourt, France .. •2.0.18 

Knight, Sgt, A. J., 2 /8th Bn., hond. R Alberta Section, Ypren, France .. .. 20.9.17 

Knox, T./2nd Lt. C. L.. I’lOth Fid. Coy. R.K. .. .. Tugny. Prance 22.3.18 

KoN^'Wal, A./CpI. F., 47th Bn., Can. Inf. .. Lehi, Franc:? ' 22/24.8.17 


Lafone, Maj. A. M., late 1 /Ist County of Lond. Veo. .. Beersheha. Palestine 27.10.17 

Lala, Lance /Naik. late lint Dogras, Ind. Army .. .. El Orah, Mesopotamia 21.1.16 

Lascelles, 2nd Lt, (A. /Capt.) A. M., 3rd, attd. llth. Bn., Masnleres, France 3.12.17 

Durh. L.L 

Lauder, Pte. 1). R., R. Sc«it. Fiis Capo Hellos, Dardanelles 13.8.15 

Laurent, Sgt. H. J., 22nd Bn., N.Z. Rif. Bde., N.Z.F. .. K. of Gouzoacourt Wood, France .. . . 12.0.18 

Leak, Pte. J., 9th Bn., A.l.F Pozlercts, France 23.7.10 

Learmonth. Capt. (A./MaJ.) O. M., M.O., late 2nd Bn., K. of TiOos, France 18.8.17 

Can. Inf. 

Lewis, Pte. H. W.. lUh Bn., Welsh R Salonika 22»/23.10.16 

Lister, Sgt. J., 1st Bn., Lan. Fus E. of Yprc.s, France .. .. .. .. 0.10.17 

LoosEiRORf:, Pte. A.. 8th Bn., W. Rid. R 8. of Langeniarck. Flanders 11.8.17 

Loudox-Siianp, T./Maj. S. W., late lOth Bn„ Yorks. R. Nr. Frlcourt, Franc.? 1.7.16 

Lumspkn, Mftj. F. W., D.S.O., R.M.A Francllly, France 3/4,4.17 


MacDowkll, Cant. T, W., D.S.O., 38th Bn., Can. Inf. . . 
MACINTYRE, T./Lt. I). L., Arg. Ac Suth'd HlghiN., attd. 
l/rttli Bn., High. L.L. T. F. 

Mackintosh, Lt. D., late 3rd Bn., Sea. Hlghrs 

Masters, Pte. R. (?., R.A.S.C.. T.F„ attd. 14lst Fid. Amb. 

MauPe. 2nd Lt. H. B., 124th Sge. Bty., R,G..A 

Mayson, CpI. (L./Sjt.) T. F., 1/Hh Bn., R. Lan. R., T.F. 
MCA l LAY, Sgt. J., D.C.M., iHt Bn., Scots Gds . . 
McBf.ath, L. /CpI. R.. l/.5th Bn., Sea. Hlglir;*,, T.F. 
McCudden, 2nd Lt. (T. /Capt.) J. B.. D.S.O., M.C., M.M., 
Oen. Li**!, and No. 50th S(id:n.. R.F.C. 

McDougall. Sgt. S. R., 47th Bn., A.l.F 

MacFadzean, Pte. W. F.. lab? 14th Bn., R. Ir. Rif, .. 

McGee. Sgt. L., late 40th Bn., A.l.F 

McIntosh, Pte. 0., 1 /flth Bn., Gord. Highis 

McIvkr, VU\ H.. M.M.. late 2nd Bn., II. Seots . . 
McKean, Lt. G. B., M.M.. 14th Can. Inf. Bn., Quebec II. 
Mackenzie, Lt. H., D.C.M., late Can. M.G. Corps 7th 
Can. M.C. Cov. 

McNair, T./U. E. A., Oth (8.) Bn., R. Siish. R 

McNam.vr\, Lt. F. H.. No. 67 Au-*t. Sadn.. R.F.C. 

McNamara. CpI. J., K. Son. K 

McNes.N, L. /Sgt. F.. iHt Bn., Scots Gd« 

McReady Diar.mid. T./Lt, (A, /Capt.) A. M. C.. late 17th 
(8.) Bn.. Mldd*.\ R. 

Meiklf., Sgt. J„ M.M., late 1th Bii. Sea. Highrs 

Mellish, The R«‘V. E. N., T. /C.K.. A. Chapl. Dept. 

Melvin, Pte. C., 2nd Bn., R. Hlghrs 

Metcalf. L. /Cid. W. H., M.M.. 16th Bn.. Manitoba R., 
Can. Infy. 

Miller, Pte, J., late 7th Bn,. R. Lari. R 

Mills, Pte. W., late 1 /10th Bn., Maneli. R.. T.F. 

Milne, Pte. W. J.. late lOth Bn., Can. Ini 

Miner, CpI. H. G. B., late 58th Bn., 2tid Cent. Ontario R. 

Moly.neux. Sgt. J., 2iid Bn.. R. Fns 

Moo?{, Lt. K. V„ 58th Bn.. A.l.F 

Moohf'.. 2Md lit. M. .8. S., 15th Bn., Hampe R. .. 

Mott, Sgt. E. J., 1st Bn., Hord. R. 

Mottershead, Sgt. T., late 2<)th Sqdn., R.F.C 

Mountain. Sgt. A.. 15 /17th Bn., W. York<. R 

Moyney, L. /Sgt. J., 2nd Bn., Ir. Gds 

MroFoun, L. /Cpl. IL. 8th Sqdn., M.C. Corp* .. 

Mullen, Sgt. G. H.. M.M.. Can. Inf., P.P.C.L.I 

Ml RUAV, Cfipt. H. W., D.S.O., D.C.M.. J3tli Bn., A.l.F. 
.Myles, 2nd Lt. K. K., WcHh R 


VImy Ridge, France 

Nr. Benin Font-atne, CroisllIeH, France 

N. of Farninnix, France 

Nr, R^thiine, Franco 

Feiichy, France 

Wleltje, Flander.-i 

Fontaine Notie Dame, France 

W. of Cambrai. France 

Distinguished Flying Services, France 

Dernancourt, France , . . . 

Nr. Thlepval Wood, France . . 

E. of YprcH, France 
Ypren, Belgium . . • • 

K. of CourcreUes-le-Comte, France 

Gavrcile Sector. France 

Meetsohocle Spur, nr. Pasachendaele, Franc 

Nr. Mooge, France. 

Kgypt 

N.W. liCns, France 

Nr. OInchy, Franco 

Mwuvres Sector, France 

Nr. Martaux. France .. 

St. Elol, France .. 

Istahulat, MeHO|N)tamia 
Arras, France . . 

Bazentlii-le- Petit. France 
Givenchy, France 

Nr. Theliis, France 

Demuin, France 

K. of Langeniarck, France 

Nr. Bullecourt, France 

Nr. Tower Hamlets, £. of Ypres, France 
S. of le, Tranaloy, France 
Nr. Plwgsteert Wood, France 
Hanielliieourt, France .. 

N. of the Broenbeek, France 

Moiiehy-le-Preux, France 

PasHchendaele, France 

Stormy Tn»iich. N.E. of Guedecourt, France 
Saiialyal, MesoiKitamia 


9/13.4.17 
24.8.18 
and 27.8.18 

11.4.17 
0.4.18 
4.6.17 

31. 7. 17 

27.11.17 
20.11.17- 

23.12.17 

30.1.18 

28.3.18 
1.7.10 

4.10.17 

31.7.17 

23.8.18 
27 /28.4.18 

30.11.17 


14.2.16 

20.3.17 
3.9.18 

15.9.10 
30.11.17 
to 1.12.17 

20.7.18 
27/29.3.10 

21.4.17 

2.0.18 


30/31.7.10 

10/11.12.17 

9.1.17 

8.8.18 

9.10.17 

12.5.17 

20.8.17 

27.1.17 
7.1.17 


26.3.18 

12/13.9.1,7 

11.4.17 

30.10.17 


4/5.2.17 

9.4.16 


Needhvm, Pte. S.. l/5th Bn.. Becif. R gt Kefr Kw»ini, Palestine 10/11.0.18 

Newlandh, Papt. J, K., 12th Bn„ A.l.F Bapaume, Cambrai Rd., W. of Bonrsles .. 7/9.4.17 

N. E. of Lagnleourt, France 15.4.17 

NicHoLAa, Pte. H. J., 1st Bn., N.Z. InL.Cant. H. .. Poldenkock. Franco .. .. .. .. 3.12.17 


GazettcT 

r. 

26.10.16 

11.1.18 

22.5.18 

26.6.17 

11.7. 18 

26.10.16 

3.3.16 
23.10.18 

9.9.16 
26.11.17 

26. 11.17 

8.5.18 

9.0. 10 

28.6.18 

8.6.17 

18.12.17 
8.6.17 

20,10.16 

5.8.16 
26.10.10 

30.10.18 

16.9.18 

21.6.18 

25.11.10 

30.3.16 

8.6.17 

20.10.10 

30.3.10 
11.1.18 

15.11.18 

8.11.17 

4.0. 18 

20.11.17 

18.12.17 

13.5.16 

11.1.18 

13.1.17 

15.11.18 

9.9.10 

8.11.17 

15.12.16 

26.11.17 

14.9.17 

9.9.16 

8.6.17 

8.6.17 

26.10.18 

8.7.16 

8.5.18 
2.8. 1-7 

14.9.17 

11.1.18 
11.1.18 

2.4.18 

3.5.18 

9.9.16 

26.11.17 

6.9.17 

15.11.18 
28.6.18 

13.2.18 

30.3.16 

8.6.17 

15.11.15 

26.10.16 

15.3.18 

16.0.18 

20.4.16 

26.11.17 

15.11.18 

0.9.16 

13.2.18 
8.0.17 

20.10.18 

26.11.17 

14.6.17 

8.11.17 

10.3.17 

12.2.17 

7.6.18 

17.10.17 

26.11.17 

n.1.18 

10.3.17 
26.9.10 

30.10.18* 

8.0.17 

11.1.18 
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Name and Regimeoi. 

OCKXNDJbN. Sergt. J.. Ui Bn.. Jl. Dub. Ku:. 

O’Kelly, U. (A. /C»i»t.) c. p. j.. m.c.. irhui Bu., '('»« im* 

O’BiEARA. Pte. M.. mh Bn.. A.l.F . . 

ORNBBY, Sgt. J., 2nd Bn., K.O, York. L.l. 

O’Hottrke. Ph*. M. J.. 7th Bn., (’an. liif 

Palmer. U/S«t. (now 2nd Lt.) F. W.. R. Fus. 

PAR80NH, T./2nd Lt. fl. F., lute (Jlouts. R.. attd Utli 
(8.) Bn. 

PATOK, Lt. (A. /rapt.) (i. K. T., M.C’.. late 4th Bn.. (3. iUU 
Pattison, Pte. J. 0., 50th Bn., (’an. tnfv. 

PEARKB9, Capt. (A./MaJ.) (3. R„ |)..S.O., M.C’.. .'.th Bn ' 
(’an. Mid. Rif. 

Peck, Lt.-Col. 0. W., D.S.O.. loth Bn.. ManitotMi K. 
PEELER, L./CpI. W., 3rd Aunt. Pur. Bn.. \.I.F. .. 
PHILUPB. T./Lt. 4t Adjt. R. K., I3th Bn.. R. War. H.'. 
attd. 9Ch (H.. Bn. 

POLLARit, 2nd Lt. A. ().. M.(’.. Ui Bn.. H.A.f’. .. 

POPE. Id. C., late nth Bn.. A.l.F 

PoULTER, Pte. A., 1 /Ith Bn.. W. Rid. R.. T.K. . . 
Proctor, Pte. A. H., L*pol R., T.F. 

PROWSE. Chief P ity Ofticer C.. Drake Bn.. R.N.V.R. 
PRYOE, Lt. (A./Cnpt.) T. T,. M.C., (5. (Id'. 


'I heatri* (if War. 

E. of Langeiuarek, Kranee 
S.w. of PaHKehenduel.'. Kraiur 
Po7.l(*reH, Fruiiee 
Fayet, Fram^^ . . 

Hill 00, nr. l.a‘nH, Frain-e 

N. of C’uureette. Fraiiee 
.Vr. Ep.diy, Fraiiee 

(ioiitierieii. Fmnee 
Vi my Ridge. France 
Xr. Pa>«Meliendai‘le, Kiarnc 

Caanieoiirt, Fniin-e 
E. of Ypres. France 
Nr. Kill. MeHopotanha 

Davrelle. Fiuiu'c 
l.oiiverRl. France 
Kr<|iiliiglu in. I.>s. Flume 
Xr. Kiiehcux. Frame 
Prmivjlle. Fraiiei* 

Xr. Vieiix Beiipiin. Fruiiee 


Quwa, Pte. R., 12th Bn.. Jr. Rif. .. 


Hamel, France .. 


RATCIAFPE, Pie. W.. 2nd Bn.. S. Lan. R 

READiTT, Pte. J., 6th Bn.. S. Lan. R 

REES, 8gt. J., nth Bn.. S. Wale.-» Bord 

REES, Capt. (T./Maj.) L. W. B.. R.A. A R F C 

RETD. Capt. (). A.. 2iid Bn., l/pool R.. attd. rtth Hn , 
L.X. Lan. R. 

Reynolds. T. /Capt. H.. M.c.. I2th Bn.. R. .Si*<its 

RHODES. L./Sgt. J. H.. 3rd Bn., (i. (id-« 

RICHARDSON, Pte, (Pii»pr) J., late lOth Bn.. Manitoba It., 
(’an. Inf. 

Ritchie, Drunnner W., 2ml Bn.. Sea. Highrs 

Roberts, (’apt. (A./Lt.-(’ol.) K. (’., D.s.o.. M.c . m Bm.. 
Wore. R. 

Robertson. L./< pi. C. C M Mi.. loCi Bn.. R. Fih. 
Robertson, 2nd Lt. C., late R.W. Sun. R., s.R. (T. |,t. 
(A. '(’apt.) Tank Corp>), 

Robertson, Pte. J. P.. late 27th Bn.. Can. hit. . . 

Robinson, Lt. W. U, Wore. H. \ R.K.(’ 

Room, Pte. (A./L./Cpl.l F. (J.. 2nd Bn.. H. Ir. K. 
Kossell. Capt. J- F., M.(’.. late R.,A.M.C., T.F.. attd. 
l/Oth Bn.. RAV. Fih., T.F. 

Hothven, Hgt. W.. 22iid Bn.. A.f.F 

RrTliKRKouD, Lt C. S.. .M.(’., M.M.. 0th ( .M.H. Bn.. 
()iiehee R. 

Ryder, Pte. R., 12th Bn., Midd’x R. 


MeK.Hiiies. France 

Algayat-al'Ctaliaibiuab Beml. .\L‘ pniuiiiia 
Ptlcketn. Flanders 
Doutde CralsHleun*. Franee 
DIalah River, Mesopotiiiiiia 

Xr. Fre/.eiib(‘rg. Franee 

Vr. Houthii^t Forest. K. of Ypir Fiam - 

Regina Trench, Fraiwi* . . 

V. of Beaumont Hamel 

W. of Solium* ami at I’armiy. Fiance 

W. of Polderhoek Chalean. Fiaut'i 
Ypre?.. France 

PaH.schenduele. Fiance . . 

(’iilflcy. Hertfordshire. KnglamI 
Krezenberg. France 
Te|.el-Kluiwe||feb. Palestine .. 

VIIle-.mir-.lm rc. Fram e 

Moimliy, France. . 

Thiepvul. France 


SADLIER, Lt. V, W. K., r»Dt Hn., .A.l.F. ., .. ViUern Bretonneux, Fiance 

S.AOE, Pte. T. H.. 8th Bn., Soni. L.I. Tower Il.amIctM Spur, E, of Vuiv- 

SaI'NDERS, CpI. (J., 1 /7th Bn., W. V'ork. It., T.F. .. .Nr. Tlilepval, Franee .. 

SAL NIIEKS, Sgt. A. F.. 9th (S.) Bn.. Suit. R Xr. L«u;<, Franee 

Schofield, T./2nd Jit. J., late Lan. Fum.. attd. 2 /5th Bn., (ilvetieTiy 

T.F. 

Seaman, L. /(’pi. E., late 2nd Bn.. R. lnni)<. Fih. 'JVrhand, Frame 

Sewell, Lt. C. JJ. late R.W. Kent. R,, .attd.. Ord (I.lght) KrcnileoucI, Fmmv 
Bn., Tank Corps. 

SifAHAMAD Khan, Xaik. Sdth Punjabis .. Xr. Beit Ayessa, Me-'^opotaoiia 


TerhantI, France 


Shankland, IA. R., 43rd. Bn., Cun. Inf. . . 

SHKIMIERU, Hiflnin. A. K.. 12th (S.) Hn., K.R.Rif. ('oi| 
.SIierwood-Kklly, Maj. (A. /JA.-Col.) J., (’.M.C.. l>.s.( 
.Norf, R., Cunidg. 1st Bn., R. Jnni.s. Fiis. 

Short, Pte. W., late 8th Bn.. York'*. R. . . 

SiFTON, 1.. /Sgt. E. W., late 18th Bn., Can. Inf. .. 
SIMPSON, Cpi. (L./Sgt.) W., 0th Bn., Jane. R. .. 
SiNTON, (’apt. J. A„ M.B., Iiul. Med. Serv. 

SKINNER, Sgt. (A./O.S.M.) J., 1st Bn.. K.O.S. Bold. 
Smith, 2nd Lt. A. V., late 1 /r>tli Bn., E. Lan. R., T.F. 
SMITH, Cpi. (L./Sgt.) I‘L, D.C.M., 1 ^Mh Rn.. Lan. Fu' 
T F. 

Sl'ACKMAN, Sgt. C. E., l-it Bn., BokI. R 

SPALL, Sgt. R.. late K. Out., R., P.P.C.Ji.l. 

ST.VTTON, Sgt. P. (’., ii^.M., 4()th Bn.. A.l.F. 

Steele, Sgt. T., 1st Bn., Sea. Highr^ 

STONE, (inr. C. K., M.M.. R. ’.A. .. 

STONE, Lt. (A./Cnpt.) W X.. late :trd Hn., attd. I7lh 
(S.) Bn., U. Fus. 

Storkky, Lt. P. V., A.l.F. ^ 

StraOHAN, Lt. H., M.C., F«»rt (Jarry Horse 

Strinoer, Pte. D., Mancii. R. 

Sykes, Pte. E., 27th (S.) Bu., Xorth’d Fns 

Tait, Lt. .T. 15., M.C’.. late 78th Bn.. Manitoba R 

Thomas, Pte. (L./CpI.) J., X. Staff'. R., attd. 2 :.th Hn.. 
T.F. 

Toyk, 2nd Lt. (A. /Capt.) A. M., M.C.. ’^iid Bn.. .Midd x R. 

Train, Cpi. C. W., 2 /14th Bn.. Lond. R 

Travis, Sgt. R. (.’., D.C.M., M.M., late 2iid Bn.. (Hago R. 

TCUNBULL, Sgt. J. V., lat*^ l7th Hn., High. L.I 

Titrrall, Pte, T. O., lOtli Bn., Wore. K 

Veale, Pte. T. W. H., 8th Bn., Devon R 

Wain, T./Lt. (A. /Capt.) R. W. T... late • A ’’ Bn., Tank 

Wallace, T./Lt, S. T. D.. ” C " Bty., o.lrd Bde.. R.F..A. 
WALLER. Pte. H., late 10th (S.) Bii.. K.O. York. L.I. .. 
Ware, CpI. S. W'., late 1st Bn.. Sea. Highrs. .. ., 

WATSON, M»i. (T. /Lt.*Col.) O. C. S.. D.S.O., R. of (».. 
5th Bn.. K.O. York. L.I. 

WSALR. L./C’pl. H., Uth Bn., B. Welsh Fus 


I’assehendaele, France . . 

Villei’s Plouich, France. , 
Murcoing. France 

Minister Alley, Fram-c . . 
Xciiville-.'it,-Vaiv*t, France 
S.W. of Ktaing. Frame 
Orali JluliiM, Mesopotamia 
Wljdcmlrlft, Kljuid-rH . . 

Hcllcs. (ill Hi poll 

E. of Serre, France 

Manroing. France 

Xr. P.arvillei-s, Frama? . , 

X r. Proyart , Frame 

•Nr. Sannaiyat, Mcsop‘damia 

Ca^Miiine Farm. Fram-c. . 

Cambrai Sector, France 

Bois lie Hangard. France 
Ma-^nii-rs, France 
Es ,*''11111, Mc.scipotunila . . 

.Nr. Anas, France 

.Amicn.s. France 
Fontnim-, France 

Eterpigny Ridge, France 
Palestine.. 

\. of Hcbiiternc. France 

lii-ip ig Salient. Anthvillc. Kinneo 

La Boi-^scllc, Fiance 

K. fd Higliwood, France 

M^reolng, Fr*iici‘ 

(founelieii. France 
S. of Heiiinrl, I'lanre . . 
Sannaiyat, Mj’soimtamla 
RfMsignel WiXKl, France 

Baifuiiu-ledjraud, France 


4.10 i7 

8.11.17 

20.IO.I,- 

11.1.18 

9/12.8.10 

9.9.10 

14.4.17 

S.0.17 

15 17.8.17 

8.11.17 

!♦' A 17.2.17 

3,4.17 

20 21 .8.17 

17.10.17 

1.12.17 

n. 2 . 18 

10.1.17 

2 8. 17 

30 itl.10.17 

11 1.18 

2.9. 18 

15.11.18 

20.11.17 

20.11.17 

2.5 .1.17 

8.0.17 

29. 4. 17 

8.0.17 

15.4.17 

8.0.17 

10.4. 18 

28.0. 18 

4.0.10 

5.8.10 

2.9.18 

30.10. 18 

11.4.18 

•22.. *4, 18 

1.7.10 

0.9.10 

I4.1.J7 

2.8.17 

** 17 

4.7.17 

:n.7.17 

14.9.17 

1.7.10 

5.8. 10 

l(b:{.17 

8 . tt . 1 7 

20.!1. 17 

8.11.17 

9.10.17 

20.11.17 

8.10.10 

22.10, 18 

1.7.l». 

9.9. 10 

'22.3. 1 8 

8,5.18 

to 2.4.18 


8 9.3.18 

9.1.18 

30.0.17 

18.12.17 

!il;d 4.10.17 


0 1117 

II. 1.18 

2 3 9 10 

5 9 10 

108,17 

17. 10.17 

0 . 1 1 . 1 7 

11. 1.18 

19.5 18 

11 .7. 18 

20 .8.18 

15.11.18 

20.9. 10 

25.11.10 

21 25. 1. 18 

11.7,18 

4.10.17 

18.12.17 

1.7.10 

9.9.10 

20. '.1. 15 

30.3.10 

!».4. 18 

28.0. 18 

29.9. 18 

15.11.18 

2!l .8.18 

30. 10,18 

12.4.10 

20.9. 10 

Mild 13.4. )0 


20. 10. 17 

18.12.17 

20.1 1 . 17 

13.1.18 

20.11.17 

11.1.18 

0.8.10 

9.9. 10 

9.4.17 

8.0.17 

2.9. 18 

30.10.18 

21.1.10 

21 .0.10 

W.8.17 

14.9.17 

23.1-2.15 

.3.3.10 

1 22 23.8.18 

22.10. 18j 

20.11.17 

11. 1. IS 

12 13.8.18 

20. 10. 18 

12.8. 18 

27.9. IH 

1 7 

8.0.17 

21 .3.18 

22.5,18 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

7.4.18 

7.6.18 

‘20.11.17 

18.12.17 

8.3.10 

.5.8,16 

19.4.17 

8.6. 17 

8 '1 2.8.18 

27.9.18 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

25.3.18 

8.5.18 

8.12.17 

27.2.18 

24.7.18 

27.9.18 

1.7.10 

’25.11.16 

3.7.10 

9.9. I^j 

20.7.10 

9.9.16 

20.11.17 

f3.2.1H 

30.11.17 

13.2.18 

10.4.17 

8.6.17 

0.4.10 

26.9.16 

28.3.18 

6,6.18 
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Name and Begiment^ 


Theatie of War. 


WGARXE, 2nd Lt. V. B.» late Sod Bn., Emiex E.. attd. 
11th Bn. 

WELCH. L. /Opl. 1st Bn.. R. Berks. R 

WEST. Capt. (A./U.-C 0 I.) R. A.. D.8.O.. M.C., late 
X. Ir. Horse. 8.R.. seed., 6th Bn.. Tank Corp>«. 
Wheeler. Maj. O. r.. 2 /9th Oiirkha Rif.. ln<l. Army . . 

Write. Sgt. A., late 2nd Bn.. 8. Wale^ Bord 

WHITE. T. /Capt A. C. T.. «th Bn., York. R 


R. of Loos. France 

Nr. Opny, France 

Courrelles and Vanlx Vraueourt. France 

Tigris at Bhiimran. Meso|>utainia 

Moneliy. France 

Htiifl Redoubt, France 


White. Pie. J., 6th Bn.. R. I^tn. R 

WHITE, T. /2ad Lt. W. A^ Bn., M.O. Corps . . 
Whitfield, Pte. H., loth (Yeo. Bn.). King's 8hrt>p. I..I. 

WUITHAM. Pte. T.. 1st Bn„ C. Ods 

Whittle. 8gt. J. W., 12 th Bn.. A.I.F 

Wilcox, Pte. (L./Cid.) A.. 2/4th Bn., Oxf. .tr Buck-*. L.l. 
Wilkinson. T. /Lt. T.O.L.. late 7th Bn., N. Lan. R. 
Woodall. CpI. (A./8gt.) J. K.. 1st Bn., Rif. Bde. 
Wooi>0(HK. Pte. T., 2iid Bn., Ir. Gds 


Dlalah River. Mesopotamia 
Gouseaucourt. Frants* . . 

Bury R1 Lisaneh, Egvi>t 
Pilekem Ridge, Flanders 

Nr. Bonrsles, France 

Xr. i..aveniie, France . . 

Ln Bidsselle, Frants* 

La Patinerle, Franee 

Xey Copse, X. of Bnieiihcek, France . . 


VOUENS. T. /2iid Lt. r.. late I3th Bn.. Durh. I..I. 
Y'orLL. T./2fi(i Lt. J. S.. l/2nd Bn., attd. 11th (S.) Bn.. 
North'd Fih. 

VoiTNO, Pte. r., ftth Bn., Durh. L.l 

Yoitno, Ptt*. M .. late 8th (S.) Bn.. E. Lan. R 


Nr. Hill 60. France 

S.W. of Asiago, Italy . . 

Buc!|imy. France 

Trench .'>1, K. of FonquevlUcrs, Franco 


Zenoel, Sgt. R. L.. M.M.. .’>111 Bn., Saskatchewan R. . . E. of AVarvlIlcrs, France 


Date at 

Deed, 

26.6.17 

20.4.17 

21.6.18 
and 2.9.16 

23.2.17 

19.4.17 

27.0. 16 
1.10.16 

7/S.3.17 

18.0. 18 

10.3.18 
31.7.17 

0.I.J7 

12.0.16 

6.7.16 
22.4.16 

12/13.9.17 

7.7.17 
1.6 6.18 

25/31.3.18 

22.12.1.6 

0.8.18 


Giiette 

Data. 

« 2.8.17 

27.6.17 

30.10.18 

6.6.17 
' 27.6. IT 

26.10.16 

27.6.17 

15.11.18 

6.5.18 
6.0.17 

6.6.17 

1.5.11 .18 
26.0.16 

28.6.18 
17.10.17 

2.8.17 
25.7.18 

4.6.18 
30.3.16 

27.0.18 


COB Jll-XT 10X8. 


The notifleation of the awanl of the Victoria Cross to No. 
37,721, Sgt. Joiiti Clarke. I5th Rii.. Lan. Fus., as announced 
in tile Londun d.ated 0-1-10. sliould be read as awardcti 

to No. 37.721 .Sgt. (\./C..S.M.) Jainen Clarke. 15th Bn.. Lan. 
Fus.. th4* latter b<*ing the correct description of this Warrant 
OlfJrer. 


The iiotincatlon of the award of the Victoria Cross to No. 
41,788 CpI. (L. /Sgt.) Walter Him|>son. 6th Bn., Line. It., as 
annoiinoed in the l.ondon Gazette dated 3-10 ' 1019, slinuhl bo 
read as awardi'd to No. 41,788 CpI. (L. /Sgt.) Arthur Kvaus, 
6th Bn.. Line. Rcgt.. the latter being the fsirrect Chrlsttan and 
.Surname of thi.s X.C.O., which be h.as heen ix>rmitted to reassiime. 



[OffUial pkofoKtupk 

AN OBSERVATION POST. 


CHAPTER CCLXXXV. 

BRITISH POLITICS: 1917-18. 

Mk. LLOYO (iEORIiK’S ( iOVKRNMKNT— Till.: WaH < U BIN KT Klki TOU AL KiH OBM TiIK 1rI8H 

(Convention • The Dardanelles and Mesopotamia (‘ommissions -rin*: Inidan (‘otton DirriEs 

JnDIAN CoNSTlTlTTlONAL KeFOUMS — Ti1E(CoRN FrODIH TION A('T- -ThK ST()( KIlOLM ( ON FKKENi K 

The Lansdowne Letter- War Aims — Tnitv of Command — ^The “Snipino” Debates- 
Last Military Service Act — ' rm,, jmsH C'onscription (’lapse 'Piie Macrice Letter and 
Debate — The Education Ac'r— The Biccest Huj>okt -rnj,; (;knkral Klection -The Be* 
constructed ( jIon ERN M ENT. 

HERE wore three clearly-marked the chronic defect of produeiiij^r a Cabinet crisis 

1 periods in the political history of the on('*f? a month, collapsi'd under <ho stress of a 

war for Britain. The three Covern- eonflk-t which rel(>ntl(‘ssly (^xposinl weakness 

merits to vvhicli the alYairs of the vvhert'ver it existinl, Mr. I.hiyd ( k^orge ojicneil 

nation were entrnste<l hetween Angnst, IBN, tlie third and last elia|)t4'r in Deeiinher, lldll, 

and November, 1918, were so strongly eon- aial was still engagiMl on it when hostilities 

trosted both in method and in achievcaneiit eeased in November, 1918. 

that there is no need to look for less obvious Tlu^ story of this Huai pt*riod, th(‘ longest, 

lines of divisions. The first period was short most v^arions, and far tin'- most proHu<*tive of 

and on the whole uneventful. It comprised fluj three, uh(*tlier judged liy the ineasnii? of 

the time between the opening of hostilities national etfort to which it cnntrihnte«| or by 

and May, 1915, when Mr. Asquith's pnn*Iy the satisfaction of national aims wJiirh if 

Liberal Clovcrriiiient condiict(*d the war in achiexea, must now b<* told. Tim singular # 

accordance with the ideas, formed in the long oireuinstanees which attendf^d tlu’ formation 

years of peace, of the old school of British of the sc.'coiid Coalition, w ith Mr. LIoy<l ( ieorge 

policy. That was the period of the party at its head, ha\«‘ aheiidy be<?n nnirate<l. 

truce, when the Government governed and the Hecogni/.ing that the old system of government 
Opposition coased to oppose. The secoinl by a largo Cabinet of Minist<*rs r(‘spoiisible tor 

|3eriod was concerned with the chequered important I^epartments of State lani failt'd to 

career of the complete Coalition of the three stand the stern lest of niu<lern war, Mr. Lloyd 

British parties, which, under Mr. Asquith’s (.leorge at once put a bold and original plan 

leadership, continued from May, 1915, until into execution, '.rhe whole of his period of 

Deoembor, 1016* ^Phat was chiefly a story of otlice was noteworthy for vast constitutional 

attempts to graft the new ideas whicJi w^ere develop riKTits, but the fii’st and most urgent 

being thrown up by the war on to tlie old task before the new (Joverniaent was that of 

stock in the time-honoured British spirit of reorgani/ation and expansion in the sphere of 

* compi’omiso, nicely adjusted to the separate home affairs. I’hey b(*gan with the nreon- 

interests of the three pai*tie.s. Wlien this striietion of the uilininistrative maehiiway at * 

elaborate system of give and take, wdiich liad the centro. The-old style Cabinet, which bad 

Voi. XIX —Part 245 261 
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become a by-word for indecision, with its 
membership of a score or more, was abandoned, 
and the supremo direction of the war was 
entrusted to a small War Cabinet freed from 
all administrative duties and yet in close touch 
with all ])epart mental Ministers. Administra- 
tive responsibility was placed in the hands of 
Miiiisteiv, who were left free to devote their 
whole time to this suftieiently absorbing aspect 
of the work of government. By this arrango- 
ment the War Cabinet was able to give all 
its attention to the task of initiating policy 
and to the work of eo-ordinating the great 
Departments. 

The method of working t he new system was 
described in a Report issued by the War 
( ■abinet for the yeiVi- 1017 -in itself an indication 
of the new spirit wliieh had begun to penneate 
Downing Strec't: 

Al ourlnnootiti};; tlio CHbinot lj> lioariuK roporlja 

to I la* ])rogross ol ihc war birico I ho procodiiiR day. 



LIHUT.-COL. SIR MAURICE HANKBY, 
K.G.B., 

Secretary to the War Cabinet. 


Uiilo^K it wi^hoH to ootifliiu its deliberations to general 
qiioations of policy, it then proceeds to deal with ques- 
tions awaiting its decision. As these questions in the 
vast majority of coses affect one or more of the adminis- 
trative Departments, almost all its meetings are at- 
tended by the Ministers and their chief Departmental 
otfioials ooneerned. The majority of the sittings of the 
(Cabinet consist, therefore, of a series of meetings 
between members of the War Cabinet and those respon- 
sible for executive action, at which questions of policy 
concerning those Departments are discussed and settled. 
Questions of overlapping or conflict between Depart- 
ments are determined, and the general lines of policy 
thi^|ghout every bratioii of tlM Adiniuistration co- 


ordinated so as to form part of a consistent war plan. 
Ministers have full discretion to bring with Vhem any 
experts either from their own Deparimonts or from out- 
side, whose advioo they consider would be useful 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the First Sea 



[ I’andyh. 

VISCOUNT MILNER, C.C.B., 
Member of the War Cabinet without portfolio, 
1916*18 ; Secretary of State for War, 1918. 

Lord of the .\dmiralty, and the of iho Imperiid 

(leneral Staff attend every meeting to commiinieate tljo 
latest intelligence in regard to t he war and to consult wil h 
t he WarCahinel on questions ( hal arise from day to day. . 

In praelico a coii>:’<lerahIe nunilx'i* of loss important 
hut often highly complex questions ans referred to 
imlividnal meinhcrs of ll»e War Cabinet, or to Cciin- 
mittees of Ministers or otlu?rs. In some eases the 
Minister or 0<anmittee lias ptnver to decide; in others 
the instruetion is to carry out a detailed investigation 
such as the War Cabinet itself could not usefully under- 
take and submit a rejiort for final de«*isioM to the Cabinet. 
By this means the War (.Ud)inrt is enabled to carry out 
exhaustive investigations without the whole of its mem- 
bers being overburdened with the details ol every 
question. 

Another iiinovatioii of fiir-rt'aeliiiig iiuport- 
anee was the ereatioii of a secretariat to the 
War Cabinet, with Sir Maurice JHankoy at its 
head, to discharge xarious functions, and 
chiefly to ensure that the Government Depart- 
ments were kept in close touch with the j)oliey 
of the Cabinet, and oonvei’soly that the member 
of the War Cabinet were kept in touch with the 
policy and action of the various Departments. 
To this end, the rule, which had persisted 
through centuries of change, that no minutes 
should bo taken of Cabinet meetings, was 
abandoned, and the Prime Minister insiructe<l 
the secretariat that its fii*st duty was to record 
the proceedings of the War Cabinet. Secondly, 
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it hi^ to triutismit tho deeinions of tho War 
Cabinet to those Departments wliioh wei*e 
oonoemed in giving effeot to them or were 
otheryfise interested. The introdnotion of the 
War Cabinet system made possible a large 
increase in the number of Ministerial Jifficos 
intended to efieot a better distribution of func- 
tions. The new Deiiurtinents created between 
the end of 191G and the close of hostilities 
included the Ministries of Labour, Ship[>ing. 
Food, Air, National Service, Penwion.s, and 
Reconstruction. 

'rhis new machine, improvised for tlio 
purpose of adapting the Coverninoiit to the 
imperious and ever-changing needs of war, was 
driven with such energy t hat the War ('abin<‘t 
was »u!tnally able to elaim that it had hel 4 l 
more tlian 300 meetings in 1917. Much of flu* 
civdit for its inception was <luo t«» the fcrtih‘ 
administrative resource of Lord Milner, oiu* 
of tile five original iiuMubcrs of th(' War ( -abiiiel, 
and later S<'cn>tary of State for NN'ar .ludgod 
by results, there 4 *jui be no «h»ubt tliai th • 
experiiiieid was a su<‘<*ess. || h el a Imith'dlv' 
a. good many kxjse <mi<[s and rough edges. 'Pluar 
was a|)pareutly little coiig<‘stiou of busiia^ss, 
but in piaetice the eo-or<liiial i<»u of Hr* work 
of the difT«'i‘<»nt Departments w'as not so eoii- 
vii icing as it might have been. Cases of 
wrangling between one Department and another 
and even of open aiitagoiusdi afforded openings 
for Parliamentary criticism. It was not, 
liowever, until the War ( 'abinet had Imm'ii in 
existence for inoi'e than a year that, on the 
debate on the Address at the beginning of the 
session of 1918, the lii>it serious attack was math* 
upon it. Mr. Herbert Samuel, speaking for 
the Opposition, which w^as then coining out 
into the open imdor Mr. Asquith, roviewe<l 
its domestic policy in a critical spirit. He 
denied that the now system had prove<l su<'- 
cessful, but was not prepared to say that tin* 
old system was right, lb' siiggestefl tho forma 
tion of a Home Oommittoo, consisting of 
Ministers dealing with homo problems, to do 
for domestic questions what tho War ( -abiin't 
did for strategy and foreign i)olicy. Mr. Bonar 
Law, now as during the whole of the period 
under review, leader of tho House, replied to 
the challenge by confronting Mr. 8ainuel with 
the actual record of tho W a r ( Cabinet. Alihougl i 
nothing was done at that time, later develop- 
ments showed that there was some foundation 
for tho critioiflnou T*he War Cabinet system 
was adapted to moot the new conditions in the 


middle of June by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Home At¥aii*s, consisiiiig of the 
principal Homo .MinLstei's. Sir Coorgo Cave, 
tho Home Secretary, became Chairman of this 
Oominitteo, and it nn't at least once a wiH'k, 
All domestic questions requiring the coopera- 
tion of two or iiionj Dopartmeiiis and calling 
for Cabim*! decision were roftuTi*<i lo it. It had 



^Rus^eU, 

MR. HERBERT SAMUEL, 


President of the Local ('overnment Board, 1914-15; 
PoatmaNter-Oeneral. 191.5-16 ; Home Secretary, 
1916 j Chairman of Select Commitlrc on National 
Expenditure, 191718. 

tlic powi‘r uf derision oM Ix'hslf of Ihe Cabinet., 
but larger qiu'slious of policy were n*l('rr<Ml ai 
the <Useretioii of the (JiMirin;ni to the War 
( ’ahiiu't'. At this |)r*i‘k>il some of the eriti<*s 
of the (ioverumeiit w'er«^ retuiihng to the e.hnrge 
ami piopounding an alt« ifiat ivi' solution whi<'h 
would ha VO amounff'd in practice to the setting 
up of tw'o Cabinets, oia* to c^aiduct t he war an*l 
t he other to th*al with Hom<^ Atfairs. I ho 
(lovornmorit dismissed this as iinpracticahio, 
and TiOrd Gur/.on, in announeing thtar ileci.suin, 
made a striking comparison bt’iiween tho 4>ld 
system and tlio n«wv. Ifi» depicted tho old 
Cabinet as a sort of Star Cliambor sitting with 
elosod <looi-H which no ont^ was allowed to 
penotrato. Now, witli tho opening of the dooi-s ^ 
of the Cabinet room, tho meetings bore a certain 
resemblance to an Oriental Durbar. ‘ But, 

246—2 
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I JO hastened to add, ' there is no eereinouial 
in either our eonferrnco or oiu‘ conduct.” Com- 
pare Mr. Lloyd Gh^orge’s pJirasc about the oh I 
Cabinc^t : ” You cannot conduct a war with a 
Sanhedrin.” 

It was not only in the reform of the Executive 
that Mr. Lloyd (Jeorge’s (Jovcrnment showe<l 
their renriinoss to inak<‘ constitutional changes 



[Swaine, 

LORD JUSTICE GAVE, 

Home Secretary in 1916. 

^vhcre th(‘ cas(' for them ha<l betai ]>rove<l. 
'rh(\v ga\’e every possible cncouragoniont to 
three attempts, to which men of all parties 
set tlieir haiifls in the new atutosphcre of 
douu'stic concord which x^ as the chief political 
asset of the war, to settle problems xvhich had 
lately been the subject of acute party cou- 
tijov^'crsy. The extension of the franchise, 
the reform of the liouso of Lords, and the 
(|uestion of the future government of Ireland 
were all tackled in a detorinined fashion in the 
hi-st Session of Parluuueiit u ruler the socoikI 
( /oalition Government which was o|ienod on Feb- 
ruary 7,1917. If only one of the thre<3 attempt s 
was crowned with success, the* Vrlaine could not 
fairly bo laid at the door of the Ministry. This 
Se.ssion was chjeHy momorablo for the pas.sing 
of a groat electoral charter. Early in the year 
the Speaker’s Conference presenttul about 
thirty agreed resolutions, dealing xvith the 
reform of the franchise, a redistribution of 
seats, the registration of electors, and the 
iticthod and costs of olections. It was clearly 
a golden opportunity for securing a settlement 


of the old oontrovei'sy, and only 62 members 
of the House of Gonuuons voted agaihst a 
resolution moved by Mr. Asquith for prompt 
iegfsiatiou on the linos suggested by the Con- 
ference * 

The Grovernment lost no time in acting upon 
this mandate by introducing the most compre- 
hensive Eeforin Bill wliioh had ever been 
presented to Parliament. The Bill occupied 
a great deal of i’arliainentary time, but it was 
diicussod in an excellent atmosphere. The 
priiuiiplo of woman suffrage was accepted by 
the overwhelming majority of only “>5 

momhei*s voting against it, 'fhe ('Ominoiis 
rejected proport icaial i*(‘prosentati()n, except 
for a limited experiment in Univei'sity con- 
st itueiieies, and in the closing .stages there was 
a keen struggle on this matter between the two 
Houses, ill which the Lords gained a Pyrrhic 
victory. 'TIh^ Bill, which eventually beeame 
Ijiw ill February, BUS, made far-reaching 
changes. The (‘xtension of the franchise to 
women w'as tpialilhsl by an ago-’imit of .*10 
years. Idu* qiialificatioii for mon was fixi*d at 
six months* residence or «)cciipa.tion of business 
premises, 'fill' (pialifying age for soldiers 
who had .sei'ved in the war wa>i reduced to 
nineteen years, Conseientioiis objectors were 
disfranehised for five years afb^r the war. 
Plural voting was limit-od to two v’^otes. The 
machinery of registration was sim dihed, and 
half-yearly revisions of the register vore intro- 
(luced. Our electioneering practice was revo- 
lutionized by a provision that all polls at a 
(-General Election should be held on the same 
day. The Act etfected a general redistribution 
of seats on a population basis of 70,000 for 
each member ; reduced t he costs of elections ; 
jiiid provided that returning oflicers* expenses 
sliould be paid by the Treasury. Most im- 
portant of all, for the unique ciroumstanoes 
in which it was to bo first put into operation, 
the measure was specially designed to fit in 
w ith war conditions. Soldiei’s, whose names 
were to be registered separately in an absent 
voters’ list, wore enabled to vote by post. 
V^oting l)y proxy was introduced for .soldiers 
in distant areas, and sailors, merchant seamen, 
and fishermen at sea. One effect of the re- 
<listribution proposals was to increcise the 
membership of the House of Commons by 37 
-from 670 to 707. When the Bill was passing 
tlirongh Parliament it was officially estimated 
that the effect of the extension of the franchise 
would be to double the last Kegistor of 8,000,000 
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names. When tlie new Register was completed 
in Ootolf?er, 1918, it was found that the number 
of electors was over 21,000,000, or nearly one 
in two of the entire population. There liad 
been a shifting of political power to new classes, 
of which no one could foi-esec the issue. 

The Conference on Electoral Reform liad been 
so strikingly successful in its main obj(M;t— the 
securing ot an agreed scheme among men of 
the most diverse opinions —that the Govern- 
ment decided in August, 1917, to appoint a 
similar Conference, under the cliaii-mausliip of 
Ljovd Bryce, to examine and rejjort on the 
reform of the House of Lords. By the follow- 
ing April this Conference luul succeeded in 
producing a scheme of reform, to which the large 
majority of its members gave support. 'I’hey 
recommended the creation ot a Second Chamber 
consisting of two sections. One soction was to 
liave 246 members, elected by panels of mem- 
bers of the House of Commons distributed in 
thirteen geographical groups. The other section 
(to constitute about oue-foui-th of the whole 
Chamber) was to bo chosen by a Joint Standing 
Oommittw of Imth Hous<-s. 'rhe ConfereiuM- 


i-eHorted to the same dopeadeiioe upon Joint . 
Coiiiiuitteeij to solve two other dii}icultie.s. Thus 
a Joint Couunittoo viixs to decide what was and 
what was not a financial Bill. Another Joint 
Coinmitteo, on which the Report conferred w hat 
it oollod “ the ol<l narno of free conference,*' 
was to ailjudiciito upon obstinate difforoucos 
about legislative iiroposals between the House 
of Conunons and the new Second Chamber. 
In the press of the great events which made 
the spring of 1918 such a inouientous season in 
the Instory of the war, the Bryce Report 
scarcely attracted the attention it dosorveil. 
The scheme was too elaborate and comiilox to 
secuio the instant approval wliich was the lot 
of tlio Report of tlie Electoral Reform Confer- 
enco. There was no marked public demand 
for the Govormnont to introduce logislatiou 
based on the recormuoudatioiis of the Confer- 
ence, and no further attempt was made to 
secure a final solution of this extremely dilHcult 
constitutional problem in the life time of the 
Parliameno 

Lord Bryce’s Report followed within a few 
days the publication of a much more lemark* 
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. able dociunent, tho Report of the Irish Con- 
wntion, which was tho direct outcome of the 
Government’s thinl attempt at constitutional 
revision. Ireland was the least promising 
field of tho three, but the new Government did 
not shrink from facing even that problem. 
Wdth the passing of tlie Homo Rule Bill into 
law under tho terms of the Parliament Act in 
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tlie opening weeks of the war, tho Irish question 
was (U)rmant for a oonsidorablo time. But the 
ri.sing of Easter wtjek, lOlti, brought it once 
again into the forefront of home politics, and 
British statesmen found themselves compelled 
to attempt a aottlernent amid the anxieties of 
wav of a question wdiich had baffled them in 
the previous 30 year’s of pea<;o. Ther’e .seomod 
to be a moment soon after tho tragic events 
of Easter week when a solution might have boon 
found, but after the failure of the negotiations 
which Mr. Lloyd George then set on foot at the 
request of Mr. Asquith, it was almost hopeless 
to expect another attempt to be made during 
tho war. 

'riie pressui’e of events decided their conduct. 
No sooner had the new Government met l^irlia- 
ment than tho Nationalist Party brought tho 
1 rish quc'stion into the foreground. An organized 
“ scene,” in which Mr. Redmond walked out of 
tlie House of Commons at the head of his 


followers, was followed by tho issue of a mani- 
festo, addressed directly to the President of 
the United States and the Prime Ministeiw of 
the 8(^Jf -governing Dominions. This appeal 
from the High Court of Parliament t-g a vague 
international tribunal might have had a rasping 
effect on British opinion but for the recollection 
of previous essays in the same direction. 
Nobody underestimated the difficulties of Mr. 
Redmond’s position in Ireland, and the mani- 
festo was regarded, in the main, as an attempt 
to recapture the lost section of Irish opinion 
for the constitutional movement. Everybody 
rejoiced when the Government amiounced their 
intention to make a serious attempt to find a 
remedy for the discontent, which the Sinn Fein 
party, rapidly growing in numbers and in- 
fluence on the memories of the Easter rising, 
wx^re fatming into open sedition. In May, Mr. 
Lloyd George suggested plans for an iiiuuediato 
settlement on the twin bases of Home Rule 
and no coercion for Ulster, or alternatively the 
summoning of a representative Convention of 
Irishmen to coiLsider the future constitution of 
their country. The second proposal found 
more general favour than the first, and tho 
Convention came into existence in the summer 
w'ith tlie good-wdll of all parties in the Unit.^d 
Kingdom except the Sinn Feiners, who main- 
tained their attitude of bitter hostility. In 
announcing tho decision of the Govormnent 
to summon the Convention, Mr. I^loyd George 
had declared that, if substantial agreement 
should bo reached on the character of a con- 
stitution, the Government would accept 
responsibility for taking all the necessary steps 
to enable Parliament to give legislative effect 
to its conclusions. A very popular choice as 
chairman was made in Sir Horace Plunkett. 
The urgency of a decision wras emphasized by 
Sinn Fein victories on a revohitionary pro- 
gramme at by-elections in several constitu- 
cncies, including East Clare, where a vacancy 
had been caused by the death in action of 
Major William Redmond. The (iovernment 
gave the best possible earnest of the spirit in 
which they approached the Conv(3ntion by 
releasing withoiit reservation all prisoners in 
confinement in connexion with the Easter 
Rebellion 

The Convention held its sittings behind closed 
doors, and months passed before the public 
heard anything but the pessimistic rumours 
which are the common[)laces of such conclaves. 

It became known early in 1918 that the pros- 
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pects within the Convention were not specially 
hopeful, and a breakdown seemed imminent. 
The Convention wisely sent a delegation to 
interview the War Cabin(*t, and the immediate 
diflicuUy^ was passed In the end the Con- 
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vention succeeded in issuing a Keport, by a 
strange chatice, on the very day on which a 
proposal by the Government to extend con- 
scription to freland dtd)atod in the House 
of Commons. Sir Horace IMunkctt, in present- 
ing the Report, declared, in a messagi> to tlie 
Prime Minister, that th(‘ Convention had laid 
a foundation of Irisli agreeinent unprecedented 
in history. “ The Re|)ort,” he said, “ shows 
that in the Conv(Mition, whilst it was not found 
possible to overcome the objections of the 
Tlsb*!- Cnionists, a majority of Nationalists, 
the Southern Unionists, and tiv<' out of the 
seven LaViour* rej j resen tat ives were agreed tliat 
the selieine of Irish self-govx'rnment set out in 
paragraj)h 42 of the Kej>ort should be immedi- 
atc'ly j)asrtcd into lav\'.” dda? scheme tlnis 
approved by tlu? majority of the Convention 
contemplated the setting-up of an liish Parlia- 
ment of two Houses, a Senate of 04 meinlMM's, 
and a House of Commons of 100 ordinary 
elected memV)ers, 20 additional members 
elected by Ulster constituencies, and 20 mem- 
bers nominated by the Lord Lieutenant- to 
represent Southern Unionists. Forty per cent, 
of the total membersliip was to be gnaranh*ed 
to Unionists. Forty- two Irish representatives 


at Uestmiiister were to be elected by members ’ 
of the Irish Hoiise (d Commons, and they were 
to have the right of delil>erating and voting on 
all matters, 'the scheme provid(Ml for several 
limitations and safeguards. 'the supreme 
aiitht»rity of the. Imperial Parliament w»vs to 
reiimin undiininistu‘d. ddie Irisli I’arliament 
was not to legislate on the Crown, ptuiee aiul 
war, the Army and Navy, treaties and foreign 
lelations, and Xa\al harhours. Ptiliee and 
postal sc'rviei's were to pass automatically to 
Irish control after the war. Laws interfering 
with religions equality weiv to be prohibited. 

*1 ho most inqiortant (iuancial proposal was 
that the eoritrol f)f (’ustoms and Excise by the 
Irisli Parlianu*nt should lie postponed for 
further consideration after the war, lint should 
be decided within scvimi ycais of peace. 'Jdiis, 
the Majority Report, liad hei*n carried by 14 
votes to 29. Minority Reports were ])resented 
by P.) Clster Ihiionists and 22 extreme Nation- 
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alists, the lalb‘r demanding tla- form of eonsti- 
lotion onjoyed by llio sclf-gox erniiig Dominions, 
'riu^ fate of tho Rcj>oit was so clonrly hound up 
with the conseriptioii controversy of the spring 
of 1918 that it would be b(‘ttcr not to antici- 
pate events farther at lliis stage. 

Goneunvntly with th(‘so purely jx.litical 
transactions, which could Jiavc^ no morc! than 
an indirect influence on the inarch of events 
ill 1 he field, t he House of Commons was engaging 
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in a remarkable seriee of war 'debates. A 
notable feature of the first two Sessions under 
Mr. L&yd George’s Premiership was the in- 
creasing influence which Parliament sought to 
exercise upon war administration, and the 
many debates which arose on high questions 
of pohoy* and even of strategy, were of the 
stuff of which drama is made. They occurred 
in times of grave crisis, and were concerned u ith 
the supreme issue of national existence. For 
a time, ironically enough for Mr. Asquith and 
his colleagues in Opposition, they turned mainly 
on past mistakes and the placing of responsibility 
on the right shoulders. In the summer of 1 91 (>, 
when the stock of the first Coalition was l>e- 
ginning to fall, Mr. Asquith had bowed to the 
strong desire of the Ho\ise of Commons that 
Statutory Commissions should be set up to 
inquire into the inception and conduct of the 
operations in the Dardanelles and in Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Mr. Asquith had hardly had time to find his 
feet as Leader of the Opposition when in March, 
1917, the Dardanelles Commissioner's submitted 
an interim Report on the origin of the campaign 
two years before. The now Govermnont stood 
aside while Mr. Asquith felt it necessary to 
reply in the House of Commons to the Com- 
missioners’ criticism of the Liberal Government 
of which he was the head. Thu debate had no 
political consequences, but it was of considerable 
importance in enabling a correct appreciation 
to bo made of the interplay of politics and 
strategy in the early part of the war. Mr. 
Asquith gave a detailed explanation of the war 
organization which existed when the Dardanelles 
operations w'ore begun. He dismissed as a 
mere obiter dictum the Comniissionei's’ opinion 
that for the first few montlis of the \iar th<^ 
machinery was most clumsy and inefficient. 
As for the position of the c'xperts on th<? 
Coimcil, he declared that the only reiison for 
their being there was to give the lay mcjmbers 
the benefit of their advice, adding with decision 
that he had never known them to show the 
least rehictance to give their opinion, invited 
or uninvitexi. The Cabinet, he stated em- 
phatically, had never abdicated its ultimate 
authority in his time, though it was content 
normally to delegate the active conduct of the 
war to the War Council. Mr. Asquith jiassc'd 
from these political reflections, which were of 
special interest at a time when his Huccesscir 
was perfecting a new constitutional instrument 
in the shape of a small War Cabinet, to a 


rosounding defence of T^rd Kitchener againsf 
the criticism which the Conunissioners had 
made upon his luhninistration c»f thi‘ ^ War 
Office. He denied that Ixird Kitchener lived 
in isolation, but conceded that Lord Kitchener 
acted during the early months of the war ns 
Chief of his own Further, ho argued, 

the Government w(*re bound in purely military 
matters to defer to his authority. Finally, 
insisted that to descrils* the Dardanellt^s ex- 
pedition as a oattistro[)he w^is a complete 
l^erversion of the case. Mr. Cliurcliill interveiuHl 
later with a clotailed reply to the (/Oinniissionei's' 
criticism, which was crystalli/.ed in the (‘luirgt* 
that he failed to prtisent fully to the Wnv 
Council the opinions of his naval advisca's. 
In general, he argued that, no opta'ation hncl 
ever been more carefully planned. T.or«l 
Cromer, who had acted *ts ch>iirman of the 
(’oinnussion, had died in the interval V>ot\vt‘en 
the comple,tion of the Heport, for whieli he 
was largely responsible, and the di'bab' in the 
House of Commons. Mr. tffyde, one of the 
four Commissioners who werc^ inernbers of the 
House of Commons, replied to the two ex- 
Ministers, and the Government w(‘re not 
challenged in any way except for agreeing to 
the publication of the Report without (hr 
ovddence on which it, was based. 

Very different was the effect of the piil)hca> 
tioii at tho end of Juno of the Report of 
the Mesopotamia Commission, of which Lord 
George Hamilton was Cliainnan. The chief 
actoi-s in the Dardanelles drama were either 
dead or out of office when tho Report «)f (Im 
first t>>inmission was presented. Tlu^ Meso- 
potamia (\immissioncrs, however, fouinl it 
necessary to criticize not nif'rely military 
tifficers of high rank, but Lord Harding<\ who 
had lately rctiii iied from his IndiaTi ViccroyaJtv 
to become Ferniaiient IJndcr-Secretary for 
Fon'igii Affairs, aial Mr. Austtm Chamlierlaiii, 
who was still, as at the tiim* of the hroakdown 
which led to the surrender of Kiit, Secretary of 
State for India. Accordingly, tho Govcrrimcfit 
had a very direct inter(*st in the debates which 
took place in both Houses on the Hee<»ii<l 
Heport. First, f.ord Hanlinge rt?plierl in the 
House' of l^)]<ls to tlio criticism which the 
Commissioners laid fiassed upon him. He 
expressed regret that the evirlenco had not been 
piiblLshed, and fnaiiplained that alequate 
weight had not been given in the Hofiort to tho 
risks and prooccupationf^ of the Government of 
India during 1014 and lOU in connexion witl^ 
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'internal and frontier affairs. Tlie crux of the 
matter wa^, of couiMe, the medical breakdown 
after (jleneral TowriHhend’.s retreat from Ctesi- 
phon. On this he could only confess to having 
been completely deceived by misleading reports 
received from the front, and to that extent he 
accepted full responsibility, but he insisted that, 
the moment the truth dawned upon him, ho 
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made every effort within his power to remedy 
the situation. Summing up, Lord Hardingo 
pointed to his 37 years of honourable 
service under the Crown, and insisted that, if 
he had failed in his duty, such a v'crdiet could 
^)nly be given in the light of India’s effort takcTi 
as a whole, and should he re-enforcod by liis 
fellow-subjects in India, to whose continued 
confidence and good opinion he attached the 
highest value. "Three times Lord Hardiiige 
offered his resignation to his chief, Mr. Ilalfour, 
however, refused to accept it, and warmly 
defended his action in retaining Lord Hardingo 
in t he public service, amid some manifestations 
of public hostility. 

Mr. Austen Chainberlain, on the other hand, 
not only resigned, but insisted on his resignation 
being Regarded as final. He made t his announce- 
ment during a two days’ deV>ate in the House of 
Commons in a vigorou>t speech in vindication 

t he part ho had played in the events on which 


the Commissioners had pronounced judgment. 
At the same time, he warmly defended^ several 
of his colleagues, both in India and at home, 
whose conduct had been criticized in the Report. 
Earlier in the debate the Attorney-Goijeral had 
explained why the Government could not take 
punitive action on the Report, and had decided 
to set up a Court of Inquiry to investigate the 
allegations adversely reflecting on the conduct 
of any military officer. “ What about the 
civilians ? ” several members at once asked. 
"Fho Attorney- General replied that, if the 
proposal was not acceptable to the House, the 
Government would bo willing to set up by 
statute a tribunal to deal with both sets of oases. 
Mr. Chatnherlain now stated that he did not 
dispute the decision to appoint a judicial 
tribunal to try the charges in the Report. He 
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declared, however, that it was not possil)le that 
he should continue to he the liead of an oflice 
in which his conduct had been ceiisurod, while 
it miglit at any moment be called in question l:)y 
that tribunal. He procoeclod to give a detailed 
account of the part which he had played in 
tlie control of operations in Mesopotamia. 
He repeated his declaration of 18 months 
before that the collapse of the hospital arrange- 
ments was most lamentable and inoxcusdble. 
His personal plea was that he was entirely 
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Ignorant of it until the damage had ]w^i\ 
done. 

The tie Date was maintained on a very high 
level with speecho.^ from Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Lloyd George. Mr. Asquith had some re- 
flections^ to make, not altogether favourable, 
on the decision to set up a statutory tribunal 
to deal with the case.s of those wlio had been 
censured by the Commission. To his mind, it 
was absurd to submit to two or three Judges 
the question whether this or that statesman, 
soldier or sailor had formed or acted upon a 
mistaken judgment of policy. He know of only 
one tribunal suited to try a question oi that 
kind, and it was the House of Commons. Turn- 
ing to the decision of the Government of which 
lie was the head to sanction the advance on 
Bagh<lad, he declared emphatically thfit hfj eouhl 
not recall any step taken in the war which was 
more completely warranted by every relevant 
consideration of policy and of strategy, and 
which was more strongly fortified in adv^ance 
by an absolute concurrence of expert authority. 
His final point was that all this retrospection 
was apt to have an injurious effect on the con- 
duct of the war. He made th(? same appeal to 
the House as Biirke made to the electors of 
Bristol in 1780 : “ Applaud us wlien we run. 
Console us when we fall. Cheer us when we 
recover. But let us pass on. For God’s sake, 
let us pa.ss on.” Mr. Lloyd George pointed out 
that there luul be^en undoubted mismanage- 
ment, and that tvs a result thousands of gallant 
lives had been lost under conditions of unspeak- 
able torture. Whatever tribunal was set u]), 
ho made it clear that, tlie Government had no 
desire to shield anyone who was to 1)1 ame for 
the catastrophe. In the spirit of Mr. Asquitii’s 
appeal, Mr. Lloyd George asked whether the 
.House was not losing its sense o^ proportu)n. 
With the prospect of the issue of another such 
report in a few days, he earnestly begged the 
House to rise above these things and say to the 
Government : “ Get on with the war.” 'Fhe 

Government’s proposal of a judicial investiga- 
tion presented such difticulties that in the cm! 
it was dropped in favour of the itsual pro- 
cedure, by which the Army Council applied to 
the soldiers such disciplinary action as was 
thought necessary. Mr. Chamberlain was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Montagu, but he returned to the 
Government in the following year as a member 
of the War Cabinet. It was significant that, 
when later on the Dardanelles Commission pre- 
sented their second and final Report on the 


conduct of the military operations in thd 
Gallipoli Peninsula, the Government diniided 
that it sliould not be published during tho 
period of tlu^ war. 

India had been to thi^ fore in a Commons 
debate earlier in the Session. On March 14 tlio 
Government had asketl tho House to pass a 
resolution accepting, with gratitude, India’s 
war contribution of £100,000,000 and authoriz- 
ing an increase in the cotton duties. Many 
Lancashire and Frc'e Trade members made a 
protest of cxceptioiud vehemenct) against tho 
cliannf' in llu^ diitit's. Mr. Aii-^teii Chambei’lain’s 
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appeal to Lanc*asliirc to rise sufjerinr to her 
f(*afs in order that llritairi might he set right^ 
w’ith Imlian opinion was not rcsiiotided to, 
and 12“) m(*Nd»er- voted against the (Joveni- 
inent. 'The opposition, Iiowever, was some- 
what mollified hy tlie addition to the r< solution 
of WDi'ds making it elear that the change's in 
the* cotton duties would Im‘ eonsi<lei<Ml a.fn*sh 
when tht> fi.seal relatimi.sliip of tht? Fmpiro 
was rc*viewe<l at the (Mid of tlie war. 

India came into the Parliana iitary jiicturo 
again on August 2th when Mr. Montagu, the 
new Secretary of State, mad(^ a momtnitous 
pronouinMMiKMit about the |)oliti(jal futup? of 
our KastiM’ii Deiiemlency. He rcMid a soJerrin 
declaration that the policy of tlic^ (lovernment 
was that ” of the mereasing assocMatioii of < 
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Indians in every branch of the Adnrunistration 
and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions, with a view to the progressive 
realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire.*’ 
bho]*tly afterwards, Mr. Montagu proceeded to 
India on the invitation of the Government of 
India and with the concurrence of the War 
Cabinet, in order to discuss with those on the 
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spot the best method of giving effect to this 
policy. The Secretary of State returned to 
this coimtry in the spring of 1918, bringing 
with him a draft of proposed Indian constitu- 
^tional reforms, which was incorporated in the 
Montagu-Cholmsford Report . The scheme was 
so heartily welcomed in the OommoiLS that Mr. 
Montagu was able to claim, at the end of a 
debate which took place on August 6, 1918, 
as “ a remarkable fact ” the acceptance by all 
speakers of the principle of self-govenmient 
for India. The Lords wore inclined to be more 
critical, but their verdict was, on the whole, a 
favourable one. The Repoit was not put for- 
ward as a finished document which it was 
sought to translate unaltered into an Act of 
Parliament. To complete the scheme, the 
Government appointed two Committees to 
examine on the spot technical questions of a 
4 detailed kind, such the diflfioidt oneT of the 


constitution of the new Indian electorate. 
As had been expected, it was not found possible 
to introduce legislation before the FarRament 
ended. 

Parliament was much occupied in the first 
half of the 1917 Session with legislation and 
finance. A great achievement was the passing 
of a measure which restored agriculture to its 
proper position in the national economy. After 
long years of neglect, its vital importance not 
only for the production of food, but for the 
healthy balance of the life of the nation, was 
at last recognized, and the result was the very 
substantial advance which the Government 
made in the Corn Production Act. This 
measure, which formed an essential part of the 
anti-submarine policy for securing a greatly 
increased production of food at home, was 
passed through a not too friendly House of 
Commons, and became law l>efore the summer 
recess. Some of its provisions were treated as 
controversial by a strong Liberal element, but 
the Government stuck to their guns and had 
their way. The provisions of the Bill included 
the fixing of minimum prices for wheat and oats 
for six years ; the guaranteeing of a minimum 
wage for agricultural workmen ; and the 
granting of power to the Board of Agriculturt) 
to enforce proper cultivation. 

The chief financial achievement of 1917 was 
the raising, by the second War Loan, of the 
unprecedented sum of over £1,000,000,000. 
Mr. Boiiar Law’s first Budget, although pro- 
viding for the largest income and expenditure 
in the history of the nation up to that time, 
contained no sensations. No new taxes wein^ 
imposed, and adtlitions were made to only 
tluee of the existing duties — those on excess 
profits (increased to its war maximum of 
80 per cent.), tobacco, and entertainments. 
The Commons scoied a substantial point about 
tliis time by securing from the Government the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into national expenditure, which, as the war 
went on, seemed to get farthor and farther 
beyond the control of Parliament. Mr. Herbert 
Samuel was appointed Chairman, and a large 
number of valuable reports, pointing out con- 
crete instances of extravagance and suggesting 
specific economies, were presented by the 
Committee. It was reappointed in the Session 
of 1918, and continued its work until tlie end 
of the war and of the Parliament. 

Of more immediate interest to the nation than 
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any of the subjects hitherto touched upon was 
the controversy which arose in the summer of 
1917 over^he proposal to hold an International 
Socialist Conference on war and peace at 
Stockholm. This was the first of the political 
reactions which the Russian Revolution of 
March had exercised upon British politics. It 
was announced during the Whitsun recess that 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, the Labour member of 
the War Cabinet, had gone to Russia on a 
special mission, and that his place would be 
filled temporarily by Mr. George Barnes, the 
Pensions Minister. Towards the end of July, 
Mr. Henderson returned to London, and it was 
announced immediately afterwards that a 
conference of the Labour Party had been 
summoned to decide whether delegates should 
bo sent to a conference of enemy an<l Allied 
Socialists at Stockholm. The project caused 
grave differences of opinion in the Laboui* 
Party, as it was thought tliat the proposal that. 
British Labour itien should meet German 
Socialists in conference during the war had been 
decided once for all by a resolution passed at the 
annual conference of the party in Manchester 
in January, 1917. Mr. Bruce Glasier liad 
moved, for the I.L.P., a resolution demanding 
the calling together of an International Socialist 
Congress simultaneously with the Peace Con- 
gress. That was defeated by 1,498,000 votes to 
696,000. Mr. Will Thorne had then moved n 
resolution agreeing that the Socialist and trade 
union organizations of the Allied Powers should 
meet simultaneously with the Peace Congress. 
That was adopted by 1,036,000 votes to 464,000. 
With tliis double mandate to follow, the 
Executive of the Labour Party had decided 
on May 9, on the eve of Mr. Henderson’s depar- 
ture for Russia, not to associate itself in any way 
with the International Conference at Stockholm 
which a Dutch-Scandinavian committee wer<i 
then proposing to hold. 

Now Mr. Henderson pleaded the admittedly 
difficult position in which our Russian Allies 
found themselves in explanation of his changed 
attitude. In a speech to which his critics in 
the House of Commons challenged him on 
August 1, he explained that liis stay in Russia 
had forced him to the conclusion that the 
Stockholm Conference was inevitable, and that, 
if it consisted only of neutral and enemy 
ooimtries, the position of Great Britain would 
be very seriously prejudiced. He 8ugge.sted 
that British participation in the conference 
wo\ild minimize the difficulties of Russia, where 


our aims were altogether iiiisundei'siood. In 
fact, in his view, it would be good propaganda 
work to liavo our aims clearly anil unmistakably 
stated to those who were neare.^t to us, especially 
the Gennan Minority Socialists. At the same 
time, he denied that he had modified his view 
about the prosecution of the war to victory in 
the slightest degree. Mr. Henderson used much 
the same arguments with the Uibour (-on 
ferenco on Augu.st 10, and i he party was largely 
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swayed by his statement in deciding by an 
overwhelming majority to make a complc^te 
revemal of ite declared attitude. Even then 
the party qualified its acceptance of the 
invitation by the comlition that the conference 
should be consultative and not mandatory. 

It was recognized at once that Mr. Hender- 
son’s procf^dings had made it impossible for 
him to remain a Cabinet Minister. On the 
evening of the day on which the conference was 
held an interview took place between Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Lloyd George. The next 
morning Mr. Henderson sent his resignation to 
Mr, Lloyd George, who accepted it in a letter in 
which some very plain language was used. In 
effect, he charged Mr. Hendei*son with faiUng 
to inform the Lal)our Conference that the 
British Government were unaniuioiLsly opposed 
to the Stockholm Conference and that M. 
Kerensky’s Government were taking up a 
neutral attitude. Mr. Henderson took the first 
opportunity of making a statement on his 
resignation in the House of Commons. He 
made a bitter complaint of the way in which 
he had been treated, and explained tliat on one 
occasion he had been kept waiting outside the 
Cabinet room for an hour, while his eolleague.s 


were investigating his conduct. He asked the 
House to believe that no request was made ttot 
he should state the decision of the Gc^ermnent 
at the Labour Party Conference. Mr. Lloyd 
George, in reply, insisted that nothing could be 
more fatal than to hold conferences with the 
enemy, when the first step in the restoration of 
discipline was to prevent fraternization with 
the enemy on the Russian front. That was the 
conclusion, ho stated, that had been come to 
by the Governments of the United States, 
Franco, Italy, and this country. The four 
Allied countries, in fact, had come definitely to 
the conclusion that, if peace terms were to be 
discussed, they must be discussed by the 
representatives of the whole nation. 

The incident showed one thing clearly, and 
that was the inconvenience attaching to the dual 
personality of Mr. Henderson, whose ])osition 
as secretary to the Labour party had been 
provcnl to be inconsistent with the holding of 
oflico in the War Cabinet. These events caused 
a considtu'able storm, but in the end the Labour 
Party, finding it impossible to secure agreement 
on war aims among the Allied Socialists, 
abandoned the whole project. Mr. Henderson’s 
place in the Cabinet was now taken permanently 
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by Mr. Barnes, and he was succeeded m 
chairman of the Labour Party in Parliament by 
Mr. Adamson. The other Lal>our Mimsters 
remained at their posts, and the pai ty continued 
to be an iAtegraJ part of the Coalition until after 
the armistice had been signed. 

The question of war aims, which the Stock- 
holm controversy had brought definitely into 
the forefront of British politics, became a 
world issue of the first importance in the next 
few months. Even before Mr. Henderson’s 
resignation, the need for organized propaganda 
at home had been met by the formation of a 
National War Aims Committee, with Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Mr. J3onar Law, 
and Mr. Barnes as joint Presidents. 'Fhe com- 
mittee held its first meeting on Augxist 4, the 
tliird anniversary of the declaration of war, 
and during the autumn it was responsible for 
the delivery of many stirring speeches in the 
country by General Sniut.s (whose inclusion 
in the War Cabinet greatly strcngtliened it at 
a critical time) and other national leaders. 
A fresh controversy was pi'ovoked towards the 
end of November by the publication in the 
Daily Telegraph of a remarkable letter wliich 
The Times had declined. Lord Lansdowne 
called for a restatement of the Allies’ war aims, 
and sought a way to a negot iated peace on 
the plea of urgency. Neither the Government 
nor Mr. Asquith had any knowledge of the 
letter before its publication, but the fa.ct that 
the writer had been Foreign Sturn^tary and a 
Unionist party loader inevitably led U> its b<ung 
widely discussed. 

Ever since the new orientation given to the 
war by the Russian Revolution and the Stock- 
holm business a great dt^al moie had he<;n 
heard of the (piestion of war aims and ]>eace 
as|)irations than in the earlier stagi^s of the 
conflict. The disappoint i!ig results of the 
campaign in the W<?st. too. wer(? liaving their 
effect. Although the Labour Party eventuaMy 
found it impossible to join in th(^ Stockholm 
Conference, they produced a considered and 
comprehr^nsive 'memorandum on war aims, which 
was finally adopted in the closing days of the 
year. The I.an.s<lovvne lett(n‘, however, uas at 
once placed by jmldic oj)inioii in a dirferont 
catc'gory. Tn effect a |>lea for ixmce by nego- 
tiation, with a more than usually \ igorous 
enemy, it was deliberately launched at a 
jnornent when the lieads of the (iovernment 
were in l^iris, discussing with tlieir AJlies the 
most effective measures for ihe vict unions 


prosecution of the war in what was very nearly 
the nati«.>n s darkest lu^ur. This untimely 
stroke was at once I'epudiattHl by the Govt'rn- 
ment. President Wilson ami Mr. Asquith 
helped P) r(*store th(^ halaiu'e hy a firm repeti- 
tion of the declared aims of the Allans. Tn a 
considered review of ilu‘ |)osition of the war, 
when the House of Commons was on tlu‘ point 
of adjourning for the Christmas ivcess. Mr. 
Lloyd George n^aflirmed his ex])licit declara- 
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tiori, madt‘ at Glasgow in .Ium(‘, of the war aims 
of tla? British ( Jovermiu'nt, iind d(‘fine(l tijn 
national attitude in the words, “ V’ictory is the 
only thing that will givi^ reality to peaces terms." 

Fir)ally, Mr. Llo\-<l (Ie«)rge elineh(Ml the matter 
in a (h'tailiMl restatement of tia* Allie«l war 
aims to a great meeting nf t rade union delrgatrs 
at the Central Hall, Westminster, on January 
5, BHS. His ehi(‘f deelarati«)ns were as follows ; 

rcslonitit.ii of S rliiii, .Mont 

uimI tho uiMMipird pnrt ■ of Kniiiri* Ilulv, iirid Kii 
toj'i'fhrr witli n'|mm1ioii for daiim 4'’ <leiir. 

KiTun.siiloralioM of llio utwh xut f>ii of Alsii(?r.b 
I»y t nTirmny in J H7 I. 

All iii<li‘ppinli‘nl I'olaml. 

tiianiino srif ^ovrniriu nt for Up* init ioruilii i»*s of 
Aii^f riti-Tlori^arv. 

SiUi-fiM’tion of I Ip* iiiiiitc claims nf t Ip* If aliniis iiml 
liiimaniiins for ri'imion, 

I’lissap* lM‘t\cc,‘ii I Ip* ,M.*(lif» rr}iiP »m iupI iIp* Plinrk 
S»'H to !>•• iotcrmUiomili/ciJ. 

Anihia, Armenia, .Mosopof nmia, Syria, nnd I’alo lino 
cniillcd to rcco> 4 oition of flpir -«'p.iMit<* milional con- 
ilit ion -. 

((crman ('oloiiii*.> to Ip* Ip'M iU tip* fii>po-al of Op* 
Peace* ( -onf' I’cncc. 

Ki*-c -tal)li.-ilimcnt l)V - time Ini ••mai iooal or;^ani/al ion 
of rtii altcnnUivc |o war us a means of -< ltlmi/ mlcr- 
national dispnics. 

J’he importance of this stntenieiit w’as und<*r- 
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8tood when Mr. Lloyd George explained that 
be had made it after considering the Labour 
Party’s memorandum and after consultation 
with the Labour leaders, with Mr. Asquith and 
Viscount Grey, and with representatives of the 
Dominions overaea. There had been nothing 
in our war politics comparable with this de- 
monstration of national unity since the memor- 
able speech in which Sir Edward Grey defined 
the issues of peace and war on August .3, 1914. 
Never before had a British statesman been able 
seal a declaration of policy with so complete 
an endorstnnent of Imperial and national 
approval. It was instantly recognized as the 
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most important State document which had 
appeared since the outbreak of the wctr, and 
it remained the British charter of war aims until 
the close of hostilities. It provided a fresh 
rallying point, and the unanimity of the response 
was a remarkable tribute to the essential unity 
of the nation after three and a half years of 
war, and on the eve of a campaign fraught with 
such obvious danger that none dared to foretell 
the issue. 

Before the question of war aims had been 
fiifally disposed of, a new controversy hod 
arisen over the means of attainmg them, 
t The lack of success which had attended the 
efforts of the Allies in the West in the 


summer had produced a crisis in their 
affairs, which, the wiser heads amdng them 
contended, could only be resolved by the adop- 
tion of unity of command in the field. The 
accomplishment of this supremel;$^ difficult 
task, in the face of military jealousies and 
national prejudices, formed one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the political history of 
the war. The episode was yet another illus- 
tration of the astonishing rapidity with which 
the political situation at home reacted, to the 
pressure of events in the field. The super- 
ficiality of the widely-held view that political 
thought boars little relation to action which 
ultimately decides the fate of nations was 
exposed time after time during the four years 
of conflict. The cause of every political crisis 
which occurred in Great Britain between 
August, 1914, and November, 1918, can with 
a certainty which is often far to seek in norma] 
times be assigned to turning-points in the 
clash of arms. The substitution of the first 
Coalition Government for Mr. Asquith’s purely 
Liberal Government was directly attributable 
to the failure of the offensive on the Western 
front which tho British Army had begun with 
such high hopes in the spring of 1915. The 
memorable crisis at the end of that year, which 
was resolved by the adoption of the principle 
of compulsory military service, could be no 
loss directly ascribed to the military disasters 
of the autumn, in which the failure to relieve 
Serbia and the evacuation of tho Dardanelles 
were superimposed on tho crushing disappoint- 
ment of the Russian retreat. Similarly, if 
there was one single factor more than another 
which brought about the fall of Mr. Asquith’s 
three-party Government and led to the rise 
of a new Coalition under Mr. Lloyd George 
at the end of 1916, it was tho failure of tho Allies 
to save Rumania from invasion. Again, the 
two most difficult phases through which the 
Lloyd George Government passed were the 
immediate reflection of storms without. The 
last and greatest Military Service Act was 
passed in reply to the terrific challenge which 
the Germans threw down in the West with 
the March offensive of 1918. A second and 
even more important consequence of the final 
onslaught of the German Army was the appoint- 
ment of Marshal Fooh to take supreme direction 
of the strategy of all the Allied Armies on the 
Western front. This again could not have beei^ 
achieved with such rapidity and with bo little 
friction at that time if it had not been for the 
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spade work which the French and British 
Goverimnents had put in during the preceding 
three or four months, and which had only been 
made possible by the overwhelming disaster 
which befell the Italian Anny at Caporetto in 
the autumn of 1017. 

It took a long time for British |x>1iticians to 
recognize that strategic unity was a funda- 
mental condition of victory, and the contro- 
versy which raged around the question in the 
latter part of 1917 and the first months of 1918 
gave rise to a remarkable series of discussions 
in the House of Commons which came to l 3 e 
known as “ sniping debates. The question 
first arose in an acute form as the result of an 
unusually outspoken speech which Mr. Lloytl 
(leorge made in Paris on his way homo from 
the Rapallo Conference, at which the Allies 
had taken measures to repair the disaster of 
Caporetto. In tliat speech Mr. Lloyd George 
announced that it had been decided to create 
a new Allied ‘War Council, representing the 
Goveniinents of Groat Britain, Franco, and 
Italy, with a view to a hotter co-ordination of 
military action. In a vindication of this first 
tentative measure of unified control, he recalled 
the Serbian debacle of 1915, the tragedy of 
Rumania in 1910, and the Italian disaster of 
I 917. He exonerated the soldiers from blame, 
and attributed the blunders to the fact tluit 
there was no one responsible authority to give 
unity to the efforts of the Allies. He even 
went so far as to declare that the invasion of 
Italy might in the end prove a blessing, as it 
had taught the great lesson without which the 
Allies might never have been able to achieve 
real unity. 

The Paris speech caused an immediate reper- 
cussion at Westminster. Mr. Asquith adopted 
a challenging tone ; a political crisis seemed to 
}yo brewing ; and when Mr. Lloyd George 
arrived in London he was called upon to defend 
the Paris speech before the House of Commons. 
In the event, he enjoyed the greatest Parlia- 
mentary triiunph of the war. His spofjch in 
justification of his policy swept the House off 
its feet. Ho explained how he had taken risks 
to get public sentiment behind the now docu- 
ment for Allied co-ordination, not in Great 
Britain merely, but in France, Italy, and 
America. So he determined to deliver a dis- 
agreeable speech that would force everybody 
to talk about the scheme. He told the Hou.se 
how previous resolutions for Allied co-ordina- 
tion had all come to naught. What could be 


more natural tlian his fear that the plan ap- 
proved at Rapallo would end in the same sort 
of way. But now two or throe Continents were 
talking about it, with the result that America, 
Italy, France, and Groat Britain were in, and 
that was all he >^'ante(L It was an audacious 
l^assago, but the whole speech was full of the 
audacity of th<^ bom fighter. Mr. Asquith hml 
not joined issue with the Government on any 
broad question of principle, but had confined 
his criticism to the <lifhculties that might arise 
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between the military advisci-s of the Allied 
Council and the existing General Staffs. The. 
cry of “ Hands off the Amiy ” had be«?n raistMl 
outsido the lIoiLse, and Mr. Lloyd George? met 
it by laying dow’ii two propositions which * 
passed without clmllenge. The first wtw t hat no 
soldiers in any war hafl hod their strategical 
dispositions loss interfered with by politicians. 
The second was that never in tlio wht»le history 
of war in this coimtry had soldiers got liioA 
consistent and more substantial backing than 
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•they had had in 1917. Ho pleewled justification 
for the two occasions during the war on which 
he had acted against the advice of soldiers. 
He had laid down a gun programme which tho 
soldiers had said at the time would not be 
necessary, ami ho had appointed a civilian. 
Sir Eric Geddes, to reorganize the railways 
behind the lines. 

Tho upshot was that the threatened crisis 
fizzled out. The campaign against the Govern- 
ment, which had been so zealously stoked up 
for a week by the extremists in all camps over 
the Rapallo resolutions, badly missed fire. 
It was clear that public opinion had accepted 
the principles underlying the creation of the 
Allied Council, and was only too anxious to 
be convinced of the soundness of the scheme 
in detail. There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Lloyd George’s vindication had given the 
country what it wanted. 

The Allied Council was set up at Versailles, 
and for a month or two the Government were 
spared Parliamentary criticism on the subject 
of unity of command. But the Controversy 
was only smouldering. No sooner had tho 
Parliamentary Session of 1918 been opened in 
Fobruaiy than it hurst into flame, and the 
business of the nation in the critical weeks 
iinmodiatoly preceding tho opening of tho 
Gorman offensive was conducted in an atmo- 
.sphere of contention in which the higher 
strategy of the war no los.s than its higher 
politics was subjected to the keenest scrutiny. 
Those weeks of Parliamentary controvetsy, 
while the .storm clouds were gathering in the 
West, formed one of the most singular chapters 
in tlio political history of the war. They had 
their origin in suspicion no le.ss than in disap- 
pointment, and, as might have been expected 
with such parentage, they were absolutely 
barren of result. But they must have a pc'r- 
manent interest for the political student, as 
beyond question they established Mr. Lloyd 
George firmly in the saddle and finally disposed 
of the pos.^3ility of tho setting up of an alter- 
native Government during the last stages of 
the war with Mr. Asquith or any statesman 
of his .school of thought at its head. 

Unity of command, of course, was amply 
vindicated by the successful issuer of tho cam- 
paign, but tho Rapallo Conference had done no 
more than make tho first move tow^ards 
achieving it. Early in 1918 the Allied Govern- 
Aients took a further stop in advance by 
agreeing to a sub.stantial enlargement of the 


functions of the Supreme Council, which now 
took on an executive as well as an advisory 
character. This at once involved the British 
Government in difficulties with some of their 
Generals^ and the debates wliich aroao in the 
House of Commons were complicated by the 
introduction of this personal factor. Public 
tliscussion, in fact, was directed almost more to 
the relations between the Government and the 
Generals than to the for larger question of the 
principles underlying the conception of unity 
of command which Mr. Lloyd George and 
M. Clemenceau were resolved to carry into 
effect. In the debate on tho Address, Mr. 
Asquith adopted a critical attitude towards the 
Govormnent on the strengthening of the 
Versailles organization. This attitude was 
intensified when Sir William Robertson ceased 
to bo Chief of tho Imperial General Staff for 
reasons connected with this development of 
the Government’s policy, and Mr. Lloyd George 
folmd it rit'cessary to make one of his periodical 
restatements of the case for Versailles in the 
House of Commons. After his speech, which 
convinced the majority of tho House, the talk 
of a probable Vote of Censure and a possible 
crisis, which had been going on for some days, 
was forgotten. Still certain elements in the 
House of Commons continued restless and 
suspicions. They quickly found another bone 
of contention in the supposed connexion 
between the Government and the Press, but 
this proved to be an even more impossible line 
of attack. One short debate and a witty speech 
from Mr. S. L. Hughe.s reduced it to its true 
proportioii-t. 

This “ sniping ” at tho Government was 
temporarily suspended on March 21, when tho 
great blow fell in France. Tho German offensive 
and the Britisli retreat aerross tho old Somme 
battlefield had important reactions at home. 
News of tho opening of the final phasti of the 
groat .struggle rc^ached tho House of Commons 
on tile evemng of March 21, when it was on tho 
point of arijourniiig for tho Easter rocoss. 
Before niembors separated, Mr. Bonar Law 
made a grave, though, on tho whole, reassuring 
statement on tho battle position. Members, 
however, had not been away from Westminster 
many hours before the situation developed in 
such a way as to leave no room for doubt that 
the nation was face to face with the most 

• 

dangenius crisis of the war. In this, the dorke.st 
hour of all, there was an instinctive closing of 
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thfi I'anks snob tis had only boon soon oium' 
before in the war, and the nation with one voifM> 
demanded that all measures, however drastic, 
should be taken to make good the losses incurred 
in the retreat. The most urgent need now, as 
140 often during the vv^ar, was of men, and the 
(government nt once set about ( he task f)f 
framing a new Military Service Hill, which wa.s 
destined to bo the last of the series. 

Idle ev'olution of a complete .system of 
compulsory military service was probably the 
rfiiost effective contribution to victory which 
J’arliament made. The fournlatioiLS were laid 
by the first Coalition Cov'ernment in Jauuaiy, 


\M. (Hiif I Mis. l>l.nU. 

;eor(;e in i918. 

191(i. d’lie pioneer St'i vicf' Act, passed at that 
time to fulfil thf‘ famous pledge to married men 
who liad ntt<*sted uinler the |>crby scheme, 
confincHl thi* ol)ligatioii to single men ii)) to 40 
years of ag(* in (Jreat Hritain 'The se<*ond 
Service Act, pas.sod in May of the sarn(‘ year, 
cxt»‘nded the obligation to marri<‘d men up to 
40 years of age in (Irent Hritain and 
sirengtbened the first Act in other ways. Mr. 
Lloyd (Jeoig(*'s (Jovermnent found it rieeesj#u*y 
to })ass a third Serv iee Aet in .April, 11)17. l>y 
it tlie Army ('ouiieil wi*re given ])ower to eall^ 
up for exaininati<»u three <*lns.s(‘s of men 
prcvdously excepted : Home service Territorial.s, 
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men discharged in con^uence of disablement 
or ill-health, and men rejected on any groimd. 
The Government jtistifted these new and, it 
must be confessed, unpopular measures on 
grounds of urgent military necessity, Mr. Bonar 
Law informing the House of Conunons that the 
recruits obtained for the first quarter of the 
year had fallen short of the estimated number 
by 100,000 The working of the Act was not 
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free from friction, and the (ioveminent 
appointed a Select Committee to inquire into 
the whole qviestion of medical re-examination. 
Lord Derby, who was then Secretary of State 
for War, in giving evidence before this Com- 
mittee, suggested that the best method of 
restoring public confidence would be to take 
recruiting out of the hands of* the War Oflice 
and entrust it to a civilian Department. The 
Government accepted this proposal and the 
resignation was announced of Mr Neville 
Chamberlain, whose appointment as Minister of 
National Service had been one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s first acts on becoming Prime Minister, 
and whose powers had been limited to the organi- 
zation of the civilian side of the man-i>ower 
problem. gave place in August, 1917, to 
Sia Auckland Geddes, who brought with him 
from the War Office control of the whole 
business of the recruiting of the Anny. The 
result was that for the last and most critical 
year of the war the whole machinery of national 


service, military and civilian, was in the hands 
of one Minister. ^ 

Public attention was again di'awn to the 
man-power question in the autumn of 1917 by 
some notable speeches in the counti^ by Sir 
Auckland Geddes, followed by the announce- 
ment that he would hold conierences with the 
trade unions on the subject of a new Service 
Bjll for the purpose of securing some of the 
necessary reinforcements for the 19L8 campaign 
by combing out young and fit men from 
munition works and other establishments of s 
national character. This, the fourth Service 
Act, became law in tlio first weeks of the no>^* 
year. It was designed to secure a clean cut of 
the younger men remaining in civil life. This 
policy was made practicable by the abolition of 
the automatic addition of two months’ exemp- 
tion enjoyed by certain classes of workiiam, and 
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by the concentration into the hands of the 
Minister of National Service of the power to 
withdraw any certificate of exemption granted 
on occupational groimds. Jt was obvious, even 
after full use liad been made of those powers, 
notwithstanding some trade imion opposition, 
notably from the engineers, that the country 
still possessed a considerable reserve of man- 
power for a grave emergency. 

None could doubt the extreme gravity o6 
the position caused by the British retreat with 
heavy losses in men and material in the last 
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days of March, an<l the passing of the fifth 
and final Service Act was the measure of the 
national determination to press forward un- 
flinchingly until present defeat had boon 
turned into future victory. The nation faced 
its ordeal with exemplary calmness and forti- 
tude, and members came back from their 
constituencies to voice an overwhelming demand 
for immediate action to the extreme limit of 
the national capacity. The nation had grimly 
set its teeth, and without faltering it accepted 
the drastic proposals which the Government 
submitted to Parliament on April 9, the day 
of reassembling after the Easter recess. The 
Bill proposed to extend the military age to 
50 years, and, in a national emergency — such 
as invasion — ^to 65 years. Doctors up to the 
age of 55 years were made immediately liable 
to military service. The excepf ion in favour 
of released or exchanged prisoners of war was 
abolished. Provision Was made for the recall 
of time-expired men. Ireland was at last 
brought within the ambit of compulsory service. 
The Government took power, by Order in 
Council, to extend the Service Acts to Ireland, 
with the necessary modifications and adapta- 
tions. The Government were further given 
authority, in a national emergency, to direct, 
by Proclamation, that any certificates of 
exemption other than those granted on the 
grounds of ill-health or of conscientious objec- 


tion should cease to have effect. The f ribuiuil 
system was recast, and the powers of these 
bodies in the granting of certificates of exemp- 
tion were gi’oatly curtailed. Any man holding 
an exemption certificate or applying for its 
rencnval was mode liable to medical re-exami- 
nation. Finally, to secure the nocessilics of 
home defence, the obligation was placed on 
eveiy man who Imd been granU^d an excanptioii 
certificate to join the Volunteer Force for flio 
period of the war, unles.s a tribunal onlered to 
the contrary. It. was the most drastic and 
com[)roliensivo measure of national defence ever 
submitted to tlio Imperial Parlianuait. There 
was no emergency for which provision was not 
made, and it completed the sfnicttire of corff 
pulsory military sorvico which had been Ix^gnn 
over two year’s b(^forf\ 

Mr. Lloyd George made an impressivr^ 
speech in submitting the Government proposals 
to the Ifouso of Commons. Apart from thc' 
now legislative prof)osals, Ik? indicat/od wliat 
was being done by administrative action to 
meet the emergency. He stab^d that tho 
Government had raise<l, during the first quarter 
of the year, more than the number of nwn 
estimated os the minimum required. Something 
like 100,000 men in Grade 1 were being c8m})t*d 
out from munition works. A demand for 50,000 
men had be()n made on the coal mincjs, atid ^ 
now another 50,000 were to be called up. The 
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transport services were to bo directed to release 
the greatest possible number of men. No fit 
man below the age of 25 wtis to bo retained in 
the Civil Service, and there would ]j6 a comb- 
out beyond that. Orders were being issued 
under the last Act, cancelling occupational 
exemptions in selected industries by ago blocks. 
Finally, ( he cal ling- up period was to Ix^ shor- 
tened from 14 days to 7. As for the most 
striking provision in the Hill, tlu* raising of the 
military age to 50 years, Mr. Lloyd Ceorgo 
gavt^ it as (ho ollic*ial estima(e that only 7 per 
cent, of the men, who would l>y that means bo 
fpialitied for national service for the first time, 
would be as ailable for fighting. 


The Government had no difficulty in carrying 
their proposals, with only slight amendments, 
into law. The only substantial change in the 
Bill as introduced was the dropping of a clause 
making clergymen and ministers of leligion 
liable to combatant service. If there had been 
any who doubted the urgency of the need after 
the German tide had spent itself before Amiens, 
their illusion was dispelled by the news of a 
second offensive and a second break-through 
in the Arm^nti^res region, which spread through 
the lobbies an botir or two after the Prime 
Minister had laid his proposals before the 
House. Though there was criticism in detail 
of the proposals for raising the military ago 
and otherwise tightening up the application of 
the Service Acts to Groat Britain, the tnaii^ 
principles wore freely accepted. The only 
clause which excited any real controversy was 
that which extended conscription to Ireland 
The Nationalists made the most of their oppor- 
tunity. It was the first appearance of the 
party at Westminster under Mr. Dillon, who 
had benm elected leader on the death of Mr. 
Iledmond a few weeks before. I’hey fought the 
Bill as far as they could, and, though they 
played their part vigorously, they kept strictly 
to the eonstitxitional rules. The second reading 
of the Bill was carried by a majority of three to 
one. The debate on the Irish clause in committee 
passed off fairly quietly, and the Government 
carried (heir point by 283 votes to 118. The 
only other serious division on the Bill was on 
an amendment to r*ediice the ago limit from 50 
years to 47. The Government refused to accept 
this, and the House vindicated their dc?cision 
by 264 (o 154. The third reading wont through 
by a majority of three to one, the Nationalists 
proving to the end the mainstay of the oppo- 
sition. Mr. Asquith and his immediate follow- 
ing abstained from voting one way or the other 
tlirougliout. The Ijords made no difficulty 
about the Bill, and it received (he Royal Assent 
on April 18. It had actually become the law 
of the land within ten days of its introduction. 

With the passing of the Service Act the Irish 
question once more reared its h(.*ad, and in a 
more menacing form (han ever. It has been 
said tha(, by a strange chance, the Report of 
the Irish Convention was published on the very 
day on which the clause extending conscription 
to Iieland was debated in the House of Com- 
mons. It will be further recalled that Mr. ^ 
1 Joyd George, in announcing the decision of (he 
Government to summon the Convention nearly 
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a year before, had declared that, if substantial 
agreement should be reached as to the character 
of a * constitution, the Government would 
accept responsibility for taking all the necessary 
steps to enable Parliament to give legislative 
effect to the conclusions of the Convention. 
Now, in the speech in wliich Mr. Lloyd George 
submitted the man-power proposals of the 
Govermnent for Ireland os well as for Great 
Britain, he reviewed the now situation caused 


fail to have an iinfX)rtant bearing on the debates 
on the Man-Power Bill, theix) was never any 
question of the striking of a bargain. Neither 
plan was conditional on the other. Each was 
.pressed as a serious contribution to our war 
efficiency. But, if it was a coincidence, it was 
also a golden opportunity of the sort rarely 
given to stat^wirnanship. So at least it seemed 
in those April days. 

Unhappily, disillusion came quickly. Nation* 





by the completion of the work of the Conven- 
tion. It had reported by a majority, lie 
feared that it wa-x not such as to justify tlio 
Government in saying that it represented sub- 
stantial agi’eemont. That meant, in his judg- 
ment, that the Government must accept the 
responsibility of submitting to Parliament, with 
such guidance as the Report of tho Conventio!i 
affordeil, such proposals for the establishment 
of self-government in Ireland as were just and 
could be carrieil without violent controversy. 
He accordingly announced that it was propose.1 
at an early date to invite the House of (kunmons 
to pass such a measure with the least possible 
delay. Althougli the imminence of measures 
for the future government of Ireland could not 


i.list Ireland flatly refiisiMl to accept the obliga, 
lion of national serviee wlii.'h l•:ngland. beot- 
land, and Wales hail been manfully diseliarging 
f„r over two years. Mr l»illon told Mr. bloyd 
George, in the debate on the inlioduetion of 
tlie Hill, that he would get no recruits from 
Ireland. The rival Nationalist leader, Mr. 
William O’Hrien, contended that tho ,)roposats 
wore a deelaration of war against Ireland. .Mr. 
Devlin ehargoil the Govorninont with ignoring 
ftsub committeoof tho Irish Gonvontion, which 
had reiioited that, assuming that a schemo of 
Irish sclf-govcrnmoiit was ndoiitod, it w^tild in 
practice be impossible to impose compulsory 
service on Ireland without the assent and ^o- ^ 
operation of the I rish Pari lament. The Ser\'ico 
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^ct was passed in the teeth of these protests, 
and Mr. Dillon carried his party into the 
extreme camp by withdrawing it’ hx>m the 
House of Commons for three months. The 
interval was spent in the organization, in 
association with Sinn Fein and the Roman 
Catholio priesthood* of an anti-conscription 
movement designed to resist any attempt to 
enforce the new Law. In the end, the Irish 
clause becmne a dead letter, and the Government 
never issued the Order in Council which was 
necessary to put the conscription machinery 
in motion. 

It was in these unfavourable circumstances 
that the Government set about the preparation 
of the measure of Home Rule which they had 
promised. A few weeks before. Sir Edward 
Carson, who had been succeeded at the Ad- 
miralty by Sir Eric Geddes in the previous 
summer, resigned from the War Cabinet to 
give the Governmen t a free hand. A committt^e 
of Ministers was appointed to draft a Bill, but 
it failed in its task. The Bill was never 
even introduced. The plain fact was tliat 
neither in Gi*eat Britain nor in Ireland was the 
atmosphere favourable to a jjolicy of concilia- 
tion. British opinion was angered by the 
refusal of the Irish people to miik<' the sacrifice 


asked of them in the hour of the Empire^s 
greatest peril. The state of Ireland was 
sufficiently indicated by the discovery of a 
German plot for another rising, and by the 
deportation of the leading Sinn Feiners by 
Lord French and Mr. Shortt, who had recently 
been entrusted with the administration of the 
country in succession to Lord Wimbome and 
Mr. Duke. In the summer, when the con- 
scription crisis had passed, the Nationalists 
returned to the House of Commons, only to 
find that they had almost ceased to count in 
British politics. The disintegration which had 
set in with the death of Mr. Redmond proceeded 
at such a rate that the party fell to pieces in a 
few months, and their virtual extinction at the 
General Election was a foi^gone conclusion. 
No further step was taken durmg the war to 
arrive at a solution of the most obstinate prob- 
lem of our domestic politics. 

These wei'e some of the tremendous bxirdens 
which the Government were bearing at home 
and abroad when, with the passing of the 
immediate crisis for the British Armies in 
France, there was a revival of “ sni[>ing ” in 
the House of Commons. Thc^ military situation 
as a whole was still full of anxiety when faction 
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cwne on for its final fling. This time it was not 
the question of unity of command which pro- 
voked ofitioism, but that of the relations be- 
tween the Government and the Generals, from 
which somehow it seemed impossible to dis- 
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sooiate the larger problem. Trouble at thu 
Air Ministry had led to the resignation first 
of Major-General Sir Hugh Trenchard, the 
Chief of the Staff, and then of Lord Rot her mere, 
the Secretary of State, who was succ(?eded by 
Sir William Weir. The inevitable debate on 
the affair showed once more how ill -equipped 
tht‘ House of CoimiioUH was to intervene 
effectively between the Government an<i their 
expert advisers, Indee<l, until Mr, Lloyd 
George’s Government came into power, tliis 
wa.s never regarded as one of the functions of 
Parliaiuent. Although the Governnient, by 
common consent, had maile a reasonable caso 
for the changes at the Air Ministry, a division 
was challenged, and for the first time during 
the war a responsible Opposition vote was cast. 
•The minority was small in iiumlx^r, 37, but 
significant in composition. With the exception 
of Mr. Asquith, who al>stained, Liberal t^x- 
Miuisters voted against thu Government in a 
body. Even so there were more Liberal mcMu- 
ber.s voting with the Govtirnmeut than against 
them. This was an omen which it would have 
been wiser not to ignore. 

* When this hurdle had been cleared, The 
Tinier mnarked in its “ PoUtical Notes ” that 


perhaps, now that the critics had tried their 
hand for the third time on a }.)eriious extension 
of the right of the control of administration, in 
each case with singularly little profit, they 
would realize the futility of such attempts no 
leas tlian the positive harm which they did to 
the Services. But the lesson had oven yet not 
been learnt, as was shown a week later in tlie 
curious affair of General Maurice. The Opposi- 
tion then boldly came out into the open in full 
strength against the Govoriunent, and, with 
the House of Commons debate on May 9, these 
extraordinary transactions reached their climax, 
and, os it turned out, their nadir. Soldiers and 
politicians alike were startled to read in I'he 
Times of May 7 a letter from Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice, lately Director of Mili- 
tary Operations, charging Miiiistera with 
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making certain rni'^statements which in sum 
gav^e a totally misleading im|ii<‘s.siou of military 
evonlHS. Mr. Roiuir Law had slated, in answer 
to a question on April 2.3, that the extension 
of the Britisli front in France, which had liad 
an obvious bearing on the llritisli reti‘«*at from 
St. Quentin, had not been dealt with at all hy 
the Versailles (voiincil. Genciral Maurice now 
stated categorically that he was at Versaillm 
\vheu the question wa.s ilecided l)V the Supr<»me 
War Council, to whom it had boc>u rc*lerii‘d. 
He also direi*Uy challenged two statiuneiits 
which Mr. Lloyd George laid made in his s|)«H‘ch 
of April 9, in which he look stock of the military 
position Ix^forc and after the op*ning of tlio 
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German offensive. The Prime Minister had 
stated that, notwithstanding the heavy casual- 
ties in 1917, the Army in France was con* 
dderably stronger on January 1, 1918, tlian on 
January 1,1917. General Maurice took this state- 
ment to imply that Sir Douglas Haig’s fighting 
strength on the eve of the great battle, which 
began on March 21, had not been diminished. 
“ That is not correct,” he wrote. Again, in the 
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same sjxwh, Mr. 1 Joyd George had said that there 
was only one white fli^'^sion in Mesopotamia, 
and that there were only three white division? 
ill Egypt and Palestine, the rest being Indians 
or mixed with a very small proportion of 
British troops. Again General Maurice said 
bhinfly, ” This is not correct.” 

l^his extraordinary letter ended with the 
following [)assagt‘ : 

Now. Sir, this lottc^r is not Iho result of a military con- 
npiracy. It has hfM*n sf‘eri by no soldier. I am by 
doseent and eonvietioii as sirieere a iloniocrat as file 
1‘rime Minister, and the last thing I want to do is to see 
tlio Government of our country in the hands of soldiers. 
My reason for taking the very j^rave step of wTiting this 
loiter is that the statements quoted above are known 
to a large number of soldiers to be incorrect, and this 
knowledge is breeding such tlistnist of tlie Government 
as l!an only end in impairing the splendid moral of our 
troiips at a time when everything possible should be 
done to raise it. I liave, therefore, decided, fully 
1 realizing the consequences to myself, that my duty as a 
citizen must override my duty os a soldier, and I ask 


you to publish this letter in the hope that Parliament 
may see fit to order an investigation into the statements I 
have made 

♦ 

The same afternoon Mr. Asquith, with some 
asperity, questioned the Government on the 
matter in the House of Commons. He followed 
up his questions by giving notice of a motion 
for the appointment of a Select Committee ta 
inquire into General Maurice’s allegations. 
This was a direct challenge to the Government 
which they were bound to take uf at the earliest 
opportunity. They proposed at tne outset that 
the matter should be investigated by two 
Judges. Mr. Asquith rejected this plan, and 
persisted with his alternative of a Select Com- 
mittee. The Government made it plain that 
they had no intention of withdrawing from their 
position. It was their considered view that a 
judicial investigation was the best method of 
dealing with the matter, and that a Parlia- 
mentary Coininitteo would be the w'orst. 
The analogy of the Roebuck Cominittee at the 
height of the Crimean War was not encourag- 
ing, and, when iiieni bet's began to think the 
matter out seriously, they were appalled at the 
prospect of anything in the nature of a pro- 
longed political wrangle in the then dangerous 
position on thf> Western front, in the circum- 
staTU?es, Ministers had no option but to treat 
Mr. Asquith's motion as a Vote of Censure In 
order to resist it with all the strength at their 
command, they sent out urgent telegraphic 
“ whips ” to all their supporters, except those 
on active service, for the coming debate. 

The debate took jjlnce on May 9, and it 
attracted as great a degree of public interest 
as any Parliamentary event during the war 
period. In submitting his demand for a 
Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Asquith denied 
that his motion was cither in intention or in 
effect a Vote of Censure upon the Govermnent. 
He said little about General Maurice’s letter 
heyonil declaring emphatically that neither he 
nor, so far as his knowledge went, any of his 
political friends had any privity in its com- 
position or publication. He devoted the greater 
part of his speecli to an argument, directed first 
to the need of an inquiry into General Maurice’s 
charges, and secondly to the advantages of a 
Sek5ct Committee of five mombei*8 over a tri- 
bunal of two judges. Defending Ins choice 
on the ground that this was a matter w'hich 
peculiarly concerned the House of Commons, 
he asked what was the alternative ” Get on 
with the war,” cried Mr. Stanton, the Labour* 
member. 
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Mr. .Lloyd (leorgo’s speocli in rej)ly was a 
great Parliamentary effort. Facing straight- 
way the issues raised by General Maurice, he 
complained tliat he had been unfairly treated. 
He declared categorically that, while lie wtxs 
in daily contact with G«meral Maurice, whom 
he regarded as a groat friend, ho had never 
challenged the statements to which lie took 
exception in his letter. Proccf^ding to a de- 
tailed examination of the charges, Mr, Lloyd 
George explained that the figures on which 
he had based his statement that the fighting 
strength of the Hritish forces in France was 
greater on January 1, 1918, than on January 1, 
1917, were taken from the f)flicial records of 
the War Office. Next, he had been charged 
with misleading the public as to the comparative 
strength of the Allied and enemy forces when the 
offensive began. He stated that the whole of 
the figures on which he had bastnl that statement 
had come from General Maurice. The figures, 
too, which he had given of white divisions in 
the East were ofiicial. The particular state- 
ment about there being three British divisions 
in Egypt, he explained, was made at a Cabinet 
meeting at which General Mam ieo was present . 
As for the most serious charge relating to the 
extension of the British front in France, he 
explained tho whole transaction in detail, and 
declared that not a single yard was taken over 
as a result of the Versailles Council. Finally, 
Mr, Lloyd George, speaking with great earnest- 
ness, pointed the moral of the whole ntlair. 
He insisted that the letter was a flagrant breach 
of discipline, and respectfully suggested that 
Mr. Asquith ought to have deprecated it 
He made another appeal to all sections to end 
these distracting controversies, which thnnit- 
enod the unity of the Army and the nation. 
With the fate of the country in the baUmee in 
the weeks aluuid, he demamlod an <*nd of 
“ this sniping.” 

The general feeling was that ]Mr. Lluytl 
George had suecossfully vindicated the Govern- 
ment, and strong appeals were made to Mr. 
.Asquith not to press ms motion to a division. 
He insisted, however, on letting matters tak*^ 
their course. For the first time since the 
beginning of the war, the Opposition \V hips 
actisl as tellers in a division against the (govern- 
ment. > For the first time, too, the Lrader of 
the Opposition and the whole of his Front 
Bench lieutenants voted against the Govtan- 
itient on a question of confidence. \Xhrn the 
result of the <livisiou was aimounceil, it was 


found that 108 membei*s had voted for ^Ir.. 
Asquith's motion, and 29") against it. ^Ir. 
Asquith only succeed(*d in getting 99 out of 
the 2fi0 Liberal Members of tlie House into his 
lobby. Not only did be fail to command half 
the votes of the party, but, with 72 LilM'ials 
definitely throwing in their lot with the Govern- 
ment, he only laid a majority of 27 of the 
lalierals voting. By [lutting on the Oiqiosition 



MR. ASQUITH. 

Whips he ha. I forced tin* w hol.‘ ho.ly of labriMls 
whom he foiMMcrly led to make* th.-ir eh.>irn 
bel\\(‘(*n him aiul Mr. Lloyd GcMugo s t^ovein- 
ment, and ihr n‘siilN, porm.inriil as vvrll as 
temporary, wore of th.^ first political importance. 

At the time it seemed as if the division mu.d 
mark a turning poiul in the war relations 
iH.tween the two Front Heneh. s. A permanent 
Opjiosition. prepared to c-riliei/.' and eladhmge 
the (h.vernment in tl)e old pre-war way, seemed 
to have come into existence. A-'^ a mailer of 
fact, it was the tirst and last time .ai winch 
Mr. As(juith took to open warfaiv. 'the Oppo- 
sition Wliip^^ were never called up*)ri again to 
tvll in a division against the (Jovernment, and 
tho whole affair had proved t.» be sucli a fiasco 
that no further attemyd was made to .-mbarrass 
11, e Government by these nietlir.ds. It was tho 
last of the “sniping” debates, and the voierU 
oversy was stillerl during the epic eh»i|)ti r 
which culminated' in the signing of the armis- 
tice. 'Phe net iv.snlt of Hie imaleid was that 
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•(general Maurice was placed on half pay ; that 
the Government dropped their proposal of a 
judicial investigation into his charges ; and 
that it was a chief cause of the disaster which 
overwhelmed Mr. Asquith and his wing of the 
Liberal Party at the General Election. 

At lost, with the final campaign in the West 
moving hy giant strides to its tremendous climax, 
the Government were able to give their un- 
divided attention to the conduct of the war, 
and Parliament was in a position to concentrate 
it.8 energies on groat problems of legislation and 
finance. J3eforo the summer recess Mr. Fisher 
scored a })ei*sonal triumph by securing the 
passing of a great Education Act. This measure 
raised the t^lementary school age to 14 years, 
provide<l for the introduction of a system of 
compulsory day continuation schools for 
adolescents, imposed drastic restrictions on the 
employment of children, and raised the standard 
of physical uelfare in s(?hools. By these* and 
other valuable reforms it assurc^d a real 
educational iidvanco after the war. 

The financial operations of the House of Com - 
mens were on a more enormous scale than over. 
Mr. Bonar Law’s second B\idget, the biggest in 
our finnneial history, allow ing for an estimated 
expenditure of £2,972,11)7,000 and a I'evenue of 
£842,050,000, l(*a\'ing an estimated deficit to be 
met by loans of £2,1*10,147,000, was passed 
w’ithout diffieulty. 'Phe income-tax was raised 
to the unprecedented figure of 6s. in the £. 
'Phe taxation of famiei-s was doubled. The 
limit of super-tax exemption was low’ercHl to 
£2.500, and the rattjs of super tax under the 
graduated scale were inei*eased up to amaxinumi 
of 4s. Cd. in the £. The stain () duty on cheques 
was inert^ased from Id. to 2d., the beer and 
spirit duties were doubled, and the sugar, 
tobacco, and match <luties were raised. Penny 
postage was aholislied, the letter rate being 
raised to Hd., while the halfpenny postage on 
postcartls was douhlfnl. A project for the 
imposition of a luxury tax of 2d. in the shilling 
was rebu red to a Select Committee. A schfKiule 
of luxuries to be taxed wtis framed, but the 
Government did not act upon the Conirniitee’s 
ri'port, and nothing more was heard of the 
matter. During the last year of war. Votes of 
( Credit were sanctioned to the aggregate amount 
of £2,600,000,000. Two of these Votes wore 
foV £700,000,000 each — the largest sum ever 
asked from the House of Commons at a single 
sitting. 

Before adjourning for a ten weeks’ recess in 


the summer the two Houses went .to St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster^ on Sunday# August 4, 
the fourth anniversary of the declaration of 
war, and invoked the Divine blessing on the 
national cause. A month after its rea^mbling 
Parliament was again to repair to St. Mar- 
garet’s, this time to give thanks to Almighty 
God for the signing of the armistice with 
Germany. The adjournment had taken place 
on August 8, the historic date on which the 
British Armies launched their last and greatest 
offensive, which was to smash the Hindonburg 
Line and to set the crown upon the stupendous 
military effort of four arduous years. To this, 
effort Parliament had made, in its own sphere, 
a decisive contribution, and it was a breathless 
and buoyant House of Commons which re- 
assembled on October. 15. It met with Bulgaria 
out of the war, with a complete victory in 
prospect, and with its task almost done. There 
wei‘e no more heroic mcasui'es to bo passes! . 
The sun*ender of Turkey and Austria was 
announced in turn, and when the Prime 
Minister read to the House the terms of tlic 
annistice with Germany on November 11 it 
was fully realized that, as this was the last 
scene in the Parliamentary drama of the war, 
the curtain was also about to fall on the 
Parliament which had weathered the storm. 

No sooner had the armistice boon signed than 
preparations wore set on foot for a General 
Election. The War Parliament had alrea<ly 
outlived all its predecessors since the Long 
Parliamf^nt and Pensionary Parliament of 
Stuart times. It had passed five separate Acts 
for extensions of its life, and was now in the last 
quarter of its eighth year. The passing of tht^ 
Reform Act had cleared away the last obstacle 
to a dissolution, as the Register of the new 
electorate, the first of any kind prepared during 
the war, was ready by October 1. There had 
been a widespread feeling even in July, when 
Parliament prolonged its life for a further term 
of six months, that this was likely to be the last 
extension of the series. On the 18th of that 
month The Times gave the first hint of the 
probable dissolution of Parliament in November. 
The end of the war was not then in sight, but 
political plans were quietly laid on the assump- 
tion that, in the entirely new situation created 
by tho passing of the Reform Act, the demantl 
for a General Election before many months hali 
passed would be almost irresistible. The 
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favourable progress of the war in the wonderful 
aummw campaigns in East and West brought 
an election well within the range of practical 
poUtios, and the signing of the last armistice 
clinohe^ the matter 

Accordingly, there was little surprise when 
on the day following the cessation of hostilities 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar I^w sununoned 
their Liberal and Unionist supporters to 
separate meetings and outlined a policy for the 


labour and of wages and of a reduction of 
hours. “Bolshevism,” he declaml, “I am 
not afraid of. It is reaction that I am afraid 
of ; yes, reaction and disunion." 

The chief event of the Unionist meeting was 
the reading of a letter from Mr. Lloyd George 
by Mr. Bonar I.ow. In it the Prime Minister 
expressed the opinion that, if there was to be 
an election, it should bo a Coalition elootion— - 
that is to say that the country should be 
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oontinuaiica of the Coalition Govornmont during 
the peace negotiations and the period of ro- 
construotion. These were the first moves, and 
the fact that both meetings were lield in pxuvato 
led to some preliminary complications. Mr. 
Lloyd George made a declaration of policy at 
the Liberal meeting, and T?ie Times was able to 
publish the essential passages from it on the 
following day. Ho ai'gu^ tliat with the end 
of the war there could bo no possible justification 
for prolonging the life of a moribund Parliament. 
After insisting upon the need of a just peace 
and a guarantee that the J.<oague of Nations was 
a reality, he made a radical pronouncement on 
the need of reform at home. He outlines! a 
• great housing programme, and spoke of the 
need of an improvement of the conditions of 


definifely invited to return ranflidat<\H wlio 
uiidortake to supfiort tlio pr(*.srnt Governments 
not only to prosecute the war Uj its final emi 
and negotiate the p('ac(\ but to deal with thi* 
problems of reconstruct iim Avhich must iinria*- 
diately arise direetly an armistiee is sigiifMl.” 
('J''ho lettor was dated Novcaiiher 2.) “In othei- 
words,” Mr. Lloyd G<orge continufMl, “ the ti^st 
which in future must d(*cido whether indiv'idual 
candidates will be .sustained at the |)o1Ik by 
your supporters and mine must he riot, as in 
tlie past, a pledge to support the Oov(?rnnH*iif 
in the prosecution of the war, but a definite 
pledge to support this Governnumt.” • Mr. 
Lloyd George submitted a sinteinent of |)oliey 
on questions with which the Unionist Party 
had chiefly identified itsfOf. In the sphere of 
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♦ •cononiic policy he ncceptod Imperial prefer- 
ence, to be given on existing dutit^s ami on any 
duties which might afterwards be imposed, but 
«‘liminated t)ie possibility of a tax on food. He 
insisted that key industries must be pre^served, 
and that security should })e given against 
dumping. On the subject of Ireland, he claimevl 
the right to bring into effect a settlement base<J 
on Home Rule, but rt'fusc^d to (*ontemplat<? the 
forcible cocTcion of th<> six northern counties 
V)f Ulster. As for the duireh in Wales, he foutid 
no evidence of a general <lesire that the Act 
should bo repcuiled, but recognized that the 
long contimamee of tla^ war had created finan- 
cial problems which must be taken into 
account. 

'^I'his letter was not ma<le public for some 
days. As at the meeting of his own supporters 
the Prime Minister had emphasised more par- 
ticularly his Lil^eralisrn anrj had clorpiently 
appealed for the support of his old party, many 
of Mr. Ih^tiar Thaw's supporters found some 
dirticVilty in reconciling the tone of that 
pronouncement with the terms of the letter, 
v^hich was intended to meet the specif! case 
presented by the need for Unionist support. 


The position was p\illed round at the end of 
the week at a meeting at the Central Hull, 
Westminster, which Mr. Lloyd Ceorge, Mr. 
Bonar Law, and Mr. liarnes addressed in turn. 
A common Coalit ion platform for the Unionist, 
Liberal, and ].abour sections had been found, 
and the mysterious letter was then'. }>ublished 
to the world. This was the formal opening 
of the election campaign. 

Two *lays before, on Nov^ember 14, Mr. 
Bonar T-a.w l»ad announced in the House of 
Commons that Parliament would be dissolved 
oil t he 2.'3th of that month, and that the nomiha- 
lions and polls for the General lOleetion would 
he held on December 4 and 14 respect iv^ely. 
The business of the Session was quickly wound 
up, and the Parliament which had seen tlie 
war til rough came to a quiet end. It liad been 
beyond question ono of the most meiuorablo 
Parliaments in our long political liistory. No 
Parliament in modern times had been the 
theatre of such dramatic events or the w it.ness 
of such complete changes of fortune. Klocted 
in time of peace in December, 1910, on purely 
domestic questions, it found itself three and a 
half years later suddenly transformed into a 
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War Parliament, faced with the supremo issues 
of national existence. It adapted itself slowly 
to the now conditions, but it could not fairly 
be said that it ever mode a serious mistake in 
the sedbnd and most important chapter of its 
liistory. Cu’cumstances beyond its control 
forced it to revise its view of national policy 
and to undo in four and a half years of war 
much of the work it had accomidisViod in three 
and a half yeara of peace. It was fated liardly 
to take a step, either before or after August, 
1914, which in the light of our present know- 
ledge was without a touch of irony. It live*! 
uiuler a Party Government and two ( -oalit ion 
Ministries, and under two Prime Ministers, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Idoyd George. It passe<l 
Acts which became a dead letter and others 
which effected the most extensive const it utional 
and social reforms in our history, and its war 
emergency Statutes surpassed in originality 
and thoroughness anything that any |3olitieian 
of the old school had ever dreamt of. 

Although it was generally retjognized that 41 
definite chapter in our politicid history had 
closed with the signing of the jumistier^ with 
Germany, and that another must open im- 
mediately, the holding of the General b^lection 
at this time was by no means universally 
welcomed. Mr. Asquith and the Liberals wlio 
recognized him as tluur leader still iiuiintainod 
tludr position as a separate entity outside tlie 
Coalition on whicdi the Government was b 4 ise<I, 
and nothing came of various movements which 
were set on foot during the autumn to secure 
an accommodation between tlie old Prime 
Minister and the new. The As(|uif.h liberals 
entered strong objections to the policy of the 
Government in appealing to the country before 
peace had been signed. Th<Mr attitude was 
shared by the Labour Party, (hough Mr. 
Henderson’s preparations for an (^lection ctam- 
paign w^ero so well advanced that they dkl not 
express their opinion w^it-li quite the same 
intensity of fooling. Por one thing, the Labour 
Party had anticipated the event V)y lennifuvt iug 
the party truce for by-elcctions in the suiiuikm-. 
A conference of tlu? Labour Party nf)w^ decided 
by an overwdielming majority to resum<3 its 
complete indepondcnco by the withdrawal of 
the Labour Ministers from the (Government 
Mr. Olyries, who had sue(*eeded to th(' ofhec* 
of Food Controller on the death of Lon I 
^ Rhondda, acted upon this decision almost 
immediately. In the next few weeks three 
other Labour Ministers, Mr. Hodge, Mr llrace. 


and Mr. Walsh, follow'ed ]Mr. Ciynos*>. ‘sample. 
The other io\\i\ Mr. Harnes, Mr. Holxnts, Mr. 
Wivrdle, 4ind Mr. Parker, nMuaiued at tlu'ii 
posts. They were, howfvc'r, no longi'r the 
direct i-epreseniatives of the L 4 ibour Party, ami 
the three-party Cojilitioii eciwed to exist with 
the dissolution of Parliamt»iit. The elect ion 
campiiigri was fought by a Coalition consisting 
of the whole Unionist Party, am important 
section of the laherivl Party, aiul indiWdual 
Labour iiieii acting in (U'fiants^ of the deeisitai 
of their piirty. Aei-onlingly. w h«>n t he (.'oalit ion 
came to issue a. nu\nifesti» to the ehM*tA»rs, it 
was sigmul only l)y Mr. Ll<»yd (Jt‘orge 4 imi Mr. 
Horiar Ltov. 

'the <‘leeti()u campaign wms llie <|uiefest 01 
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i^ord. The appeal which Mr. Lloyd George 
^nd Mr. Bonar Law made to the electors was 
briefly for support of the Coalition Government 
in the achievement of a peace settlement 
•commensurate with the greatness of the 
national sacriflce and in the prosecution of a 
radical policy of reform in the period of recon- 
struction. Special emphasis Was laid in the 
Coalition manifesto on the determination of the 


started election cries of its own. The transition 
from the absorbing interests of the war4o the 
consideration of reconstruction problems pure 
and simple was too abrupt for its liking. The 
peace was not yet made and the election 
campaign had not been long in progress before 
every candidate was made aware of the very 
strong opinions which prevailed in the con- 
stituencies on some essential factors of the 
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new combination to provide land for soldiers, 
^ to secure an improvement in housing conditions, 
and to raise tlie standard of living of the 
working cUisses, ^11080 broad aims, which w^ere 
<Ty{>talli/.od into a national amVjition to secure 
a better England for the heroes of the war to 
live in, figured no less prominently in thc^ 
])rogrammes of the Asquith Liberals and of the 
Labour Party, who actually, if not technically, 
followed the lead of Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
Roth groups put forward schenies of industrial 
amelioration and social reform, but thoi*e was 
no op[)osition to the war and peace aims of the 
( lovitnninent, except from the small “ pacifist** 
minority in each camp. 

^ 'rhorc seemed to be such general agreement 
on the New England ” policy of the Govem- 
inent that the electorate not unnaturallv 


problem. There was a widespread detenni na- 
tion, to wliich virtually every Coalition candi- 
date gave his support, to ensure that Geriimny 
should pay the cost of the war, that the Kaiser 
should be brought to trial, and that no oppoi*- 
tunity should bo afforded for any future 
penetration of this country by potential enemy 
agents. After some hesitation, the Government 
adapted themselves to the prevailing temjie!’. 
Mr. Lloyd George made several vigorous 
speeches m different parts of the country, an<i 
pledged himself and his Government up to the 
hilt to make a strong peace along the lines 
indicated by public opinion. His election pro- 
gramme at the end of the campaign was 
summarized in a foreword to a list of Coalition • 
candidates issued from the Whips’ office on the 
eve of the poll. 
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The following six points wore there sot out 
as tlie main heads of the Pilnio Ministor's 
oleotion progi*ainme : 

Trial of Kaiser. 

Pnnishmont of ihoHe rosponsibli! fttr oi nu'-iiion. 

Fiillest indemnities from Qorinany. 

Britain for the British, socially and indu-si riHlIy. 

Rehabilitation of tliose broken in tlu> war. 

A hiippier country for all. 

Although nobody doubted for <i luoineiit thnt 
the Coalition would uVitain a majoiity at tlui 
polls, HOiiie reseiitineiit was sliowii at oiu; of 
the instrinnents whieli tlu‘ir orgauizors used to 
obtain their object. This was the method (*f 
ccM tificating candidates known as the Coalithni 
“ coupon.” Every candidate who was accc[)l(‘d 
as sat isfiuttory by the Whips in JJowning 8tri‘ot 
received a letter from Mr. Lloyd (leorge and 
Mr. nonar Law formally recogiiiziiui liim as the 
(vOaJition (‘araliflate, and expn^ssitig tlie hope 
that the electors would return him as Mieii 
n*.pres<*ntative in Larlianu'nt to support, tlie 
( Jovi'rument in tlie gK'at task ludore it. WJu n 
the W hips pubiish<‘(i tlieir olli(*ial list ot‘( 'oalition 
f'Hialidates it was found that 'M\i wove ruiouists. 
lo8 Libf'rals, an<i IS members of (he National 
Leniocratif? I*arty, wliieli formed a soit oi 
paii’iotie Lidioiir wing of tlw^ n(‘W eomhination 
\V<*II aware that the ITiionist stiiaigth in tlie 
old Parliament was under 300, lab(>rais were 
doubtful of the wisdom of the appearance in 
the Held of nearly 400 irnionist oandidates, a>; 
cornpa^red with a bare 160 representing the 
Liberal wing. The suggestion wavs freely made 
that 8ir ( leorge Younger, the head of th< 
Unionist organizaition, had got the better of 
the bargaiin with the Coailition Idberal Whips. 
Sir (ieorgo Younger not only staked out elaims 
in many of tho new seats created liy the Reform 
Act, but also took full advantage of the s|)lit in 
the Liberail Party by Ininging out LuionLl 
c*mdidat('s against Liberals who elnng 
Mr. Ascjuith’s leaderslii|>, Laibour also had a 
grievaiict^ in tlio number of (^^ali(ion eamdialates 
who received otHcial on<ioT-s<*ineut in iudustriad 
eoiistitueneies i'or which the |>arty had put 
forward eandidaites wlio haid })laTyed a paitriotic 
part during tlie wair. In ai few caisa^s, notably in 
South Wales, Lai hour a•aln<li‘^altes uera- allow»Ml 
an unopposed ra^turn. am<l tlw‘re \mi.s a vviak*- 
spread feeling, whieh was gi’eatly inta-nsified 
when tha‘ ra'siilts of the electiajii ua're Imown. 
that the Coalition airganizers wamld havo been 
wiser if they had adaipted a less rigid system in 
their choica* aif eaiididata>s. 

These were the main tendencies of the maist 


orderly election campaign on record. Quiet 
the conta^iat might have been, but it was cer- 
tainly not dull and uninteresting. It was in 
the main conducted in a spirit of national 
solidairity and good a*omrnaleship, and with a 
commendable absamco of personal rancotir. 
Soma^ called it a “freak” election; other< 
compared it to tha‘ s<,.ca1la'd ” khaki ” olaiction 
of MMIO. Actually it was an elect iain without 
parallel, both in tha3 teiniiaa* in which it wais 
Coiuluctod and in tin* ma'tluid of ixilla^oting the 
void's of the nation whieh was now omploya'al 
for t he Hrst time 

Naimina tiani'^ wi^re laka>n on l)a‘(*aMnl> 4 M’ t, 
anti 107 ma*,mlH>rs wer»‘ ra'tnrneil iinoppaised. 

I herai was an a*xt rnoi dinarv mult ipliaaty of 
tjiuulidala's for 1 ha^ lemaining (i(M) seats. Over 
l,.)n0 candidatavs wa*i'«t netminated. iind tlwra' 
were more thra.Mecnrni>retl (3onta*>1s than at an> 
pi‘a‘vdams rl(M‘lion. 'riuj Labour I’arty maili- 
t'ha^ biggest eltort in its hisinry, and juit into 
tlu‘ field 3t»2 eandid.ites. Liihonr h:id omIn 
laMa'iiily appeared in the pohtieal li<ld as an 
integral light inti foive in lull l»a^tla^ arra\. It 
\>as the old Labour I’arty le.eoiist it nb’«l and 
aailairgod by tha' rea-ognirioii «*f the interesjs of 
all praMlncaas “ by baud or by brain " withaml 
distinctiaai of ehiss or aK ( n|»al ion. 'I’his was tin- 
prinei])al adianga* made in thai naav avinstitut iam 
aalopta^a.! liy the party aailia-r in (ha* year 
.Vuotlia^r iiiuovation wbicb vi.is now broiiglit 
intai operation for tluD lirsl lima* \ias a pi’ovision 
that had’oro ova-ry (Jaaieral JOleaition tln3 part \ 
pra »gi’ammo shoulal ha^ ]ai<l down by the National 
Kxa*cuti\(i anal that evaay a:andidato must 
adajpt it. 

Idle polls wa'i’a' held am 1 )a*a*.einl)0r It, anrl 
there was a larger vote in the nggra*gjite than 
had hoen a>xpa‘ctaMl. Nb arly I l.tlOtt.ttOO votas 
were raia;ordod and quita:? iJti paa’ f*ent, ajf t.huse 
qiialilicd tai volai i‘\e,reisa5d tin* franchisa?. 'ria 
iiew women votaas polled in great si ''a iigt h, and 
17 woma n took ualvantage of an Act pas.-a^d in 
the closing aiays of the Sa'ssiajn to stand asa*anfli 
dates. 'Thai votes weie not ca>untaMl until 
Da'cemher 2S, as lima*, had to ha* alloweal fair tha* 
a'olla'ctiam of ballot pap<‘rs from solaliers am the 
Wostaini fomt whai had voted by post. Therai 
was a fairly heavy saildiors’ vote, but, although 
possibly ra^presa ntative, it was far from being 
exhaustive. No fawvcr than 2,lb0,<Mi0 ballots 
papef!^ were issua'd to absent voters, but only 
S30,0o0 were ina*hiaIod in tho count of votes. 
Very few proxies fair saildiairs in distant thoatros 
aif war and sailors at soa appeared at the polling 
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booths. The military and na\ral vote, in fact, 
wtw the least satisfactory feature of the 
eiaotioa. 



THE SPEAKER. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther, M.l\ 


Wlieii the results of the poll wt‘r.o deelaml, 
it was fouiu.l that tli<? (.\)alition luid swept the 
(ioimtry and scored the most remarkable 
triumph evi‘r recorded m our political amuils. 
Mr. Lloyd Cleory;o was coafirmcul iu power with 
a majfirity of 249 over all the iioii-Coalition 
iiiembta’s. No fewer tliaii 47 ^S otlicial Coalition 
oainlidatcs, 994 Unionists, 194 Liberals, and 
U> members of the National Democratic Party, 
were elected for the 002 seats in (Ireat Britain. 
Lvery Ministta* who ha<l to face a contest was 
returned, in aliin>st every (;aso by a sweepiujr 
majority .Mr. Lloyd George defeati-»d an 
iiido[)endent (uunlidato at CaiTuirvon by over 
12,000 votes. Mr. Bonar Law liad a Hvo-figure 
majority m Glasgow. Mr. Chui’chill, in Dundee, 
had tlic largest majority, ovor 15,000, given to 
a Minister. London and the Homo Counties 
went almost solid for the Coalition. Scotland 
and Wales came down heavily on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s side, and the Coalition polled far more 
stiv)iigly in the industrial Midlands and North 
tlian liad been expected 
^ Very different was the experience of Mi% 
Asquith and the Libera) Opposition Mr. 
Asquith, all liis Front Bench lieutenants, and 


all his Wliips, were defeated, and, wjiere they 
were engaged in three-cornered contests, they 
wore usually found at the bottom of the poll 
Two ex-Ministers (Sir Charles Hobbouse and 
Mr. McKinnon Wood) actually polled less than 
one-eiglith of the total number of votes recorded 
and forfeited the deposit of £150 made by each 
(candidate on nouimatiou in accordance with a 
provision of tho Rofonu Act designed to 
discourage freak candidatui’es. Mr. Asquith’s 
defeat iu East Fife, which lii^st returned liim to 
Parliament in 1880 and had remained faithful 
to liim at ovej-y election in the intervening 
thirty- two yi.‘ars, provided the greatest sensa- 
tion in a tlay of surprises. Other ex-Miiiistcrs 
who failed to secure re-elect oii were Mr. 
Asquith’s Chancellor of the Exchequer (^Ir 
McKenna), two of liis Home Secretaries (Mr. 
lierboi“t\ Samuel and Sir John Simon), his 
Pre.side!it of the Board of Trade (M r. Jluncunan), 
his S^M ivtary for Scotland (Mr. Temumt), and 
his (Miief Wliip (Mr. (hillaiid). 

Lal>onr poll«Ml in tin* agg?*cgnte nearly 
2,ritMK0tM» Notes, but failf'd to s4.’cure a pi'opoi - 
tioiialc iiumlxa* of s(^ats in tho ucnv Pailiaiuenl. 
Still, it succeeded in sticngilMiiing its repre- 
s(Mitation by securing the return of 09 of its 
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candidates. As only 28 non*CoaIition Liberals* 
were returned, Laboiir became, next to the 
(Coalition, the strongest ^British combination in 
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the Hjpuse of Commons, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Hodge, Mr. Roberts, and the other Labour 
Ministers who stood by the Coalition in the 
most critical phases of the war were elected by 
huge majorities. Defeat, however, was the 
portion of Mr. Arthur Hcndoi'son, who huil loft 
the Coalition as the result of the Stoekhohn 
controversy, and of the five acknowleilge^l 
“ pardfists ” atuoiig the Labour nuMul)ers of 
the lust I’arliament, including Mr. .Snowden 
and Mr. Ramsay Mnedonald Their rejection 


arty, standing on a separatist and Repnbliean 
prograrame, swept tlie Roman Catholic parts 
o Ireland, and left the N'ationalists with only 
SIX seals in the whole country, of which five 
'VO.V in Ulster. Mr. Dillon was defeated by 
Mr. de \-«lera. and .Sinn Fein obtaine.! 73 of 
tin 10,1 Irish seats. Sir Kdward Carson and 
his follow.Ms strenglheued their iw-sition in 
Ihst.-r, Hiul secuivd -ir, wuts. Only one of the 
1 1 women <an.li,l„t,.s was elected ^Madame 
Markiewic/.. the Sim, Feiuer. Tl,e,e was a 



COUNTING VOTES AT THE TOWN HALL, CHELSEA, 
In the first Election open to women voters and officials. 


was flecisivr, anil tlu'ir fata was sliaivrl liy all 
the Liberal ineinhers of the “ j>a<*ili.st. ’ group 
who ventiirod to submit tlu'ir record to the. 
constituencies. The not result of tlio clertiori 
for Labour, however, was a consiih'rable gain 
of ground in the industrial districts generally 
Seats were captured in the Midlands, .in the, 
Yorkshire coalfield, in Lancashire, in the 
Scottish Lowlands, and in South Wales Tlu* 
miners* candidates did j^articularly well, 25 
being returned. 

The Irish contests were fought on quite dif- 
ferent issues from those in Great Britain, but th<' 
results were equally significant. The Sinn Fein 


much larger uuuibrr of indt priulnil caiididalf^s 
I hail at any jueviou:^ i ln tnai, liut only four 
were ivturiu’d. IJoy<l (ioorgi', no weakness 
in tlu^ making of tin? poaco, an rial of party 
divisions, and no llolsho\ i'^m these were 
ae«*ept<*fl as llie. cliiof vordiots of the tJeiieral 
lOlection. 

No sooner luul Mr. Lloyd (Icorgc ndurned 
from his succc.s.sful appral to the country , than 
lie set about reconsf met ing his Government. 
When the oflieial list of appointments appearofj, 
early in the New Y(‘ai, there was keen ilisap* 
point ment among those who liad liopud for a 
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drastic overhauling of the Ministry to adapt it 
to the new phase of the national effort which 
had set in with the close of hostilities. It was 
found that little had been attempted beyond a 
it»distribution of the personnel of the old 
Ministry. Very little new blood was intro- 
duced. A newcomer to the House of Commons, 
Sir Hobort Horne, was appointed Minister of 
Labour. He had a distinguished record as a 
'^\>'ar adininistrat( 3 r ; after serving as Director 
i)f the Admiralty Labour Department, he 
became Tliird Civil Lord of the Admiralty in the 
closing months of the war. Mr. Andrew Weir, 
who took over the Ministry of Munitions with a 
view to merging it into a new Ministry of 
Supply, W'as one of (lu? (dusgow business men 
who made their inaik in V'hitehall during the 
war ; he did valuable work at t he War Otticc> 
as Surveyor-Ccneral of Supply. He became a 
peer under the title of Lor<l ln\'<^rforth. The 
most striking extra-Parliamentary appointment 
was that of Sir S. P. Sinha as Under-Secretary 
for India. The fii'st Indian to become a member 
of the V'iccroy's KxecMitive CouiH'il, he was a 
mender of the first Imperial War Cabinet, and 
was the til's! Indian to become a iiKMuber of the 
Imperial Covernment. Mis ap])oiritment at 
this stage was a peculiarly significant step. It 
was clearly intended to ho an earnest ol iho 
determination of th(* Imperial (lovi'rUment t<» 
biijlil a jjermanent struetun* of Indian con- 
stitutional reform upon the proposals of the 
Montagu-Clielmsford Report. The new Under- 
St'cretary was made a peer undt^r the title of 
Lord Sinha. 

Of the more stiictly political a|)poiiitmouts, 
tlie most wi<lely discussetl were the traiis- 
fereiiee of Mr. Churchill to the War Ofticc aial 
ft he elevation of Sir F. E. Smith to the Wool- 
sack. Some eon(ro\'ej*sy was aroused by thi! 
decision that Mr. Churchill should he Sec^rotary 
of State for Air as w cll as Secretary of State for 


War. He took with him as Under- Secretory for 
Air Major-General Seely, one of Mr. Asquith’s 
War Ministers, who had an honourable record 
of fighting service in France. The appo|ptment 
of 80 young a man as Sir F. £. Smith to the great 
office of Lord Chancellor was criticized both on 
political and legal grounds. He was succeeded 
as Attorney-General by Sir Gordon Hewart. 
Sir Ernest Pollock, who had rendered good 
service to the Government during the war in 
unravelling the toclmicalities of the blockade 
as Chairman of the Contraband Committee, 
became Solicitor- General. Mr. Bonar Law 
ceased to be Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
WAS succeeded by Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. AValter Long became Fii*st Loirl of the 
Atimiralty in succession to Sir Eric Geddes, 
v\ ho WAS designated as first Minister of Ways 
and Communications. Mr. Shortt, a good 
Houses of Commons man, w'as the new Home 
Secret aiy, and his place as (yhief Sei^retary for 
Ireland w^as taken by Mr. Ian Macphei’son, 
probably the most industrious Under-Sccre- 
tary the W a r Ofiico ever hat 1 . T here could liave 
been no more correct appointment than that of 
Lord Milner as Colonial Secretary ; it was one 
of t he clear cases of the right man in the right 
place. Sir Auckland Geddes and Dr. Addison 
exchangcil offices, the fornuT becoming Minister 
of Reconstruction and the latter Pre.sident of 
the Local Government Board.* There was a 
iH*w' Minister of Pensions in Sir L. Worthington 
Evans, who tlid well in the old Parliament os 
.Minister of BIoeka(h\ Of the four l.*abour 
members of the old Goverimient who remained, 
.Mr. Barnes kej>t his seat in the War Cabinet 
and .Mr. George Roberts took charge of the 
Food Ministry. The War Cabimit system was 
continued a little longer, and tho view was 
widely held that the arrangements generally 
would have to bo reviewed and revised after the 
signing of the Ti-eaty of Peace. 
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THE BRITISH ARMY IN FRANCE 
(AUGUST, 1 9 1 4-DEGEMBER, 1917). ' 


The Causes of oub Unphei-areijness— Our Original Plans gk Oampai,;n- ll.m They Mis 
CARRIED— The Battles of Le Cateau and the Marne-Thk First Battle of Yibks— I’hk 
Premature Offensives of PJli)— The Batti.e of the 8om.me- Fast am. West— The Disap 
PO tNTMENTS OF 1017- ATTACKS ON PassI'HE.NDAELE CRITM IZEI.-.TiiE Pi.ACE OF THE MArTLE OF 
(jAMBIiAI IN TUB WaU Su MM ABLY. 


I N foniier cliaptors of (his History tlio 
story of the British cainiiaigiis in Franco 
up to the spring of 1918 has been told in 
their detail. It may now 1 m^ helpful lo 
omit the detail and to riuiinv these cam- 
paigns in perspective one with (Ik^ other 
and with the general course of tlie war, to 
attempt a general estimate of the military 
situation from time to time, and while in- 
dicating faults to appreciate tlie magnitude of 
the achievement. The subjtn t is a \ast one, 
equal in its complication and its scope to th»* 
sum total of all the campaigns <w«a- M-aged by 
the British Army before this war, and, however 
general the treatment, tlie whole ground 
cannot bo covered in a single chapter. Li 
this chapter it is proposed to carry the loview 
down to Deceinber, 1917 — to tlie eve of our 
greatest trial which was, later in the year, to 
become the high noon-tide of our triumph. 

The future historian, when he surveys the 
military organization of this country just, 
before the outbreak of the war, will wonder 
at the confidence, not to say iemeiity, with 
which the country entered on the 8tu[)endous 
struggle. The war did not come upon the 
Govenriment os a surprise, for its possibility 
had been foreseen since 1900, wlien the first 
military couvei*sations took place between 
French and British reprosentatiws. Hew 
Vol. XIX.— Fart 


came it, tJicn, that our preparations were so 
wildly inadcrpiate to th(‘ task */ What were our 
<-alciiIations tliat we sliould think (hat an army 
of 400,000 men 150,000 ltcgnlai*s ami 250,000 
Territorials, and these hist ne(, r<‘ady to take 
tluA fiehl until six months after their emhodi- 
im*nt — would be eompetent to a task for which 
six million men barely suOieed ? And what was 
the nature of the plans that, wt'rc! disiaissed in 
the Anglo- Fn neh military con versation.s that 
failc<l hy so much to come neai- to (la* military 
realities ? 

TIa> iH*a:sons tor preparations sr> imiclequatc 
Wert*, as was to ht< t^x|>eete(l, mainly pt)litieal. 
The (Jovt'inment which eana* into power in 
1900 was not a Jiomogeiieous political boti^, 
but an nneasy (it together of the Whig and the 
Ktitlietd elements of (he laberal Farty. Tho 
isstie of Frt*('i 'rradtMUuI Froteetion laul arrt*Hlei| 
the devt*lopint*nt of Lilieralism anti had pro- 
dueetl a political (hrow-l)aek to mid-Vietoriari 
pt)litics ami to the old Manchester seluiol of 
non-intervention in HMiti])ean wars, anti <jf 
reduction in our military ami naval annainents. 
But tho Whig element in the Cabinet had no 
prejudice now, any inoio than in tho past, 
against intervention in Europe, It was con- 
vinced, and rightly, that under certain circuin- 
stances intervention would bi? necessary in oui* 
national iuterests, but, conscious of its coin-^ 
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MR. ASQUITH’S CALL TO DUTY AT THE GUII.DHALL, SEPTEMBER, 5, 1914. 

The scene at the close of hit speech. 


l)arativo weakness in tlie Cabinet, and also at 
that time in the constituencies, which had been 
swept by a reaction against the Tiuperialism 
of Mr. Chamberlain, it nevei’ revealed the 
whole of its mind to the country, but on the 
(u)ntrary tried to minimize its dilTerenees with 
the preponderating partner in tluj Whig- 
Ua<lical coalition, ^rho proposal to hold 
military conversations in view of the contin- 
gency of war was first made by the French 
just, b^^fore the General Election of 1906, and 
the only membei*s of the Cabinet who were 
privy to these conversations (besides the 
Prim** Ministor and the Foreign Secretary) 


were Lord Plaldano anti Mr. Asquith. The 
Cabinet as a whole remained in ignorance of 
them for four years, and the House of Commons 
heard of them for the fii*st time on August 3, 
1914. With all this artificial ignorance of the 
real state of oui* military obligations, it was 
imj)ossible that there should be any rational 
public discussion of how they were to be met 
when the time came, or any real preparation 
of the public mind for the dangei's that lay 
ahead. The Whig members of the Cabinet 
who began and maintained this policy of 
secrecy took a heavy resj3onsibility upon 
themselves — a responsibility to which they 
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were not equal, and since the war Lord Haldane, 
Bir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith have all 
suffei*efl loss of reputation in consequence of 
this ambiguity of their position. The ablest 
defence put forward of their policy \va.s that 
made by Lord Haldane. His view was that 
at any rate up to 1912 or 1913 tliere was a 
chance of maintaining friendly relatiotis with 
Germany, or at any rate of avoiding war, and 
he maintained that publicity would have 
wrecked tliis chance and played into the )iand.s 
of the war party. But it might have had the 
opposite effect of deterring the enemy from 
beginning war ; for what decided the enemy 
to strike was his belief, first , that we should not 
come into the war ; and secondly, that even if 
we did, our military preparat ions were so back- 
ward that wo could not develop them in 
time to exercise any real effect on the war. 
The first belief was encouraged by the manifest 
reluctance of the Government to enlighten the 
people on the real drift of onr foreign policy ; 
the second, by the grossly inadequate military 
preparations that we were making to play our 
part in a great war. 

These political causes of o<ir unpre|.)are<lTiess 
cannot be omitted from the survey Vjeeause they 
had a dii^ect effect on our irulitary ]ii‘opa rat ions. 
It would seem almost a commonplace that, if 
we wore to play a worthy part in a war on the 
continent of Europe, we must ourselves, like 
our enejnicH, enlist the wdiole manhood of the 
country. That was the real motive of tl»c 
agitation for universal service headed by 
Lord Roberts, though even he did not avow it 
so deafly as he might have done. But Lord 
Haldane, being ostensibly committed to a 
policy of friendship with Germany, not only 
could not admit the necessity of universal 
service but was driven to argue against it. 
What preparations, then, did he make against 
a danger which no one realized moie cli'arly 
than himself ? In the first place, he <lid a 
very valuable work of reorgan izatieii at the 
War Office. It was he who gave us for the 
first time in our history a real General Btaff 
on the continental model. When e\'(*iytliing has 
been said against the Britisli conduet of the 
war, it must be admittcfl that flic War Office, 
on the whole, <lid its work inoi't' efllicienfly than 
any other Department of State ; and if the 
best brains of the Staff had not been taken 
away at the outbreak of war to commands in 
the field, this superiority would havt^ been 
even more manifest than it was In the second 
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place, I^rd Haldane transformed thi old. 
Volunteer Force into the Territorial Force. !t. 
was a great addition to our military stri'ngth, 
but it was based on the fallacy that the war 
would stand still for six or more months until 
the Territorials had eoiu|)l('ted their training 
on emlKHlinient. ^et , if tlu*re is one principle 
to which the contiianital system was more 
attached than anothcM*, it was preeisely this — 
that wars musl be short. Germany believed in 
wars that paiil ; and wars under a system of 
universal service that were to pay must bo 
short. Waiting was what she eould not affonl ; 
and yet tls' British preparatiiais for war were 
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0 Jbased on the theory that she would, or, at any 
rate, could, be kept waiting. In fact, she was 
kept waiting, but at a cost to the Allies in life 
and treasure vastly greater than it need have 
been had our preparations been adequate. In 
his last dispatch Field -Marshal Haig discusses 
the causes which led to the ruinous proionga- 
( ion of the war, and he gives a prominent place 
to the ftict that “ our armies were unable to 
intervene, either at the outset of the war or 
until nearly two yemrs had (dapsed, in sufiicient 
strength adequately to assist our Allies.’* He 
continues : — • 

“ The enemy was able to gain a notable 
initial advantage by establishing himself in 
Belgium and Northern France, and throughout 
the war was free to concentrate an undue pro- 
portion of his effectives against France and 
Russia. The excessive burden thrown upon 
the gallant army of France during this period 
caused them heavy losses, the effect of \rhicli 
has been felt all through the war, and directly 
influenced its length, J ust as at no time were 
we as an Empire able to put our own full 
strength into the field, so at no time were the 
Allies as a whole able completely to develop 
and obtain the full effect from their greatly 
superior man power. VVdiat might have been 
the effect of British intervention on a larger 
.scale in the earlier stages of the war is shown 
by what was actually achieved by our original 
Expeditionary Force.” 

Throughout the wliole of this chaj)ter we 
shill constantly be running against con- 
firmation and illustration of tliese words. 
And the main cause of this insufficient j>re- 
paration, which was responsible for the pro- 
longation of the war, was the ambiguity of our 
political position in the eight years that pre- 
coded the war. And, it may be added, the 
thief support of that ambiguity was the 
secrecy maintained for two years from the 
outer Cabinet and for nearly eight years from 
Parliament, and all the time from the people. 

But what were the military calculations 
which inrlucod Lord Haldane and his advisors 
to think that the preparations that were made 
might be adequate to the task ? The subject 
matter of the early military conversations with 
France is not likely to be i*evealed in detail, and 
for our knowledge of them we must use the 
reflected light of subsequent events. One 
prime cause of error on our side was an over- 
estimate of the strength and efficiency of the 
i Ftench Army compared with the German. The 


view was widely held amongst thotfe who were 
studying Continental military developments 
that the German Army was suffering fii»m the 
effects of over-training, that it lacked origin- 
ality, and that in conflict with the French it 
might succumb as the post-Frederici«fn army 
did to Napoleon. And, indeed, had the French 
Army been organized on genuinely national 
ideas and given free play to the genius of the 
nation, it is possible that these calculations 
might have boon justified early in the war, as 
they were to some extent later. Unfortunately, 
the French, instead of developing what Jaur^s 
(no bad critic of military matters) called the 
national French school of strategy and tactics, 
were c()ntent to borrow German ideas. They 
adapted the Genrmn cult of the initial offensive 
and in their strategical plans staked too much 
on the success of an offensive in Lorraine, for 
which their resources and organization at the 
beginning of the war were wholly inadequate. 
But an even more potent source of error was 
the British belief before the war that we could 
engage in continental war on what may be 
called the “ colonial ” scale, and that we could 
limit our liability to what our professional army 
(backed by reserves of Territorials) could cope 
with. This idea governed the British prepara- 
tions before the war, persisted after the war, 
and led to the postponement of the compulsory 
service which was really inevitable from the 
first if the war was to be ended in a reasonable 
time. 

What the exact plan of operat ions was at the 
beginning of the war has not been divulged, but 
it may bo presumed to have been on some such 
lines as these : (1) The Germans were expected 
to invade Belgium and to enter France by the 
valley of the Meuse ; to this the main reply 
was to bo a French offensive into Lorraine. 

(2) The French Army in the north was to con- 
tain the Germans until the effects of the offen- 
sive in Lorraine had manifested themselves. 

(3) The Belgians were to delay the German 
advance as long as possible but to decline a 
gcmeral engagement, and to maintain their 
armies intact at Namur and in advance of 
Antwerp. (4) The British Army was to supply 
the link between the Belgians based on Antwerp 
and the French in the Meuse Valley. Each 
section of this general plan miscarried. The 
Germans invading Belgium made a wider swcjop 
to the west than was thought likely, and severed 
the link between the Belgian Army of the coast ^ 
and the British. The French offensive into 
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Lorraine was a disastrous failure ; and owing 
to tliis failure, and to the unexpectedly rapid 
fall of Namur, the French on the Belgian 
frontier had to retreat to the south an^l the 
British Army to retreat with it and liecoine an 
army for the defence of Paris and its approaches, 
not, os had been planned, the link between the 
* French and the Belgians and the centre of an 
Allied army operating from Flanders and 


threatening tlu» flank of the (Jerinan (?oia- 
m unicat ions. 

'Die part played by the British Army in 
these early days was a xiny honouruhle one, 
but not so decisive as tlu^ British people 
fondly imaginod. Its solid eontributioii to 
the war was that it prevented the French loft 
from being toHimJ up as it would otherwi^p 
certainly liave been It di<l for the west end 
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of the French front what the French defence 
of the Grand Coiironno do Nancy did for the 
eastern end. When it is considered that its 
total strength did not exceed, if it reache I, 
00,000 combatants, this was a very notable 
achievement. Still more notable was the fact 
that it survived an attack and a rc^d-rcat that 
would have destroyed any other army. 
Defeated though it was, it was, for its size, the 
best, most highly disciplined and, in some 
respects, the most modern and advanced in its 
military iileas of all the armies engaged. 
Stretched over a wide front, thanks to the 
lessons learned in the Boer War, it still main- 
tained its front on the first day of the fighting, 
and its fire-tactics were superior to those of 
^ any of the Allies or of the enemy. Our victx^ries 
in the Peninsula War over the French Armies 
are commonly said to have been duo to the 
fire -formation of two-deep, learned in the 
American War of Independence, and intro- 
duced into the training of British infantry by 
Sir .Tohn Moore. Against any but overwhelm- 
ing odfis, and under reasonable strategic con- 
ditions, it would have repeated against the 
Germans, thanks to the same superiority of its 
fire -formation and musketry training, the 
victories over the French gained in the Penin- 
sulaiWar. Again, had it giasped the fact that 
in continental war the machine-gun was the 
ijljal repository of all the military virtues of the 
rifle as revealed in the Boer War, its superiority 


would have been still more conspicuous. In 
Belgium such an army, if relieved of anxiety 
for the safety of its flanks, could have neu- 
tralized a German AiTny five or oven ten times 
its size. The opening of the war, though it 
was a time of great trial, certainly exhibited the 
virtues of a long service army at their best, and 
confirmed the Fnglish idc^as of tactics as un- 
mistakably as the fall of the Belgian strong 
places confirmed the contentions of the English 
school of fortification represented by writers 
like Lord Sydenham. Only in their artillery 
and air service and in the combination of both 
did the Germans show any superiority in mili- 
tary thinking. In everything else the chief 
fault of the ICnglish school of tactics was that it 
had not carried its conclusions sufficiently far. 

It was largely owing to the British Army 
arid its power of rapid recovery that Marshal 
.Joffre was able to bring about the favourable 
situation for his counter-attack on tlie Marne. 
Yet the Marne was not one of the great English 
battles, and the part played by our army in it 
was less important than seems to have been 
expected. The Order of the Day issued by the 
British Commander-in-Chief before the Marne 
avowed our hopes quite clearly. In this Order 
Sir John French, after explaining the move- 
ments of the enemy, continued : “In this 
operation they are exposing their right flank 
and their line of communications to an attack • 
by the combined French 6th Army md fcbe 
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British forces. I call upon the British Army in 
France to show now to the enemy its power and 
to push^On vigorously to the attack beside the 
French 6th Army.” What actually followed 
hardly fulfilled the hopes here expressed. The 
advance of the British Army w^as slow% al- 
though it was opposed by enemy forces that 
had been greatly weakened by the wdthdraw^al 
of units to meet the attack of the French 6th 
Army, and there was no very hard fighting. 

German criticism of tho British Army in 
these opening days was very severe. “If 
French and his subordinates had only shown a 
little spirit of enterprise, Kluck’s situation 
would have been very critical.” And again : 
“ Kluck and Biilow had a very easy task with 
the English. Keeping* at a very respectful 
distance the English Army advanced only to 
the banks of the Grand Morin, while Kluck’s 
corps were moving back over the Marne. On 
the evening of the 7th the distance between 
tho English troops and tho German cavalry 
was fully 20 kilometres.” 'Fhese enemy 
criticisms, as will be seen |)resently, were not 
just. 

Nor does the common Allied criticism of the 
battle that either the French 6th Army 


attacked too soon or tho British Army too late • 
quite hit the situation, for it would appear t hat ‘ 
General Joffre’s idea was that tho British Army 
should not attack \mtil the 6th Army had 
crossed the Ourcq, and in fact it did not cross 
the Ourcq until September 10, four days after 
the battle had bo.>n opened. The slow'noss in 
the development of the Brit ish advance against 
tho slight German op<»ration, howe\M>r I'ogret- 
table, was therefore in accordance with Mai'shal 
.loffre's general instructions. It is equally 
clear that in attacking at dawn on the 6th, 
Maunoury wdth the 6th Army was follow’ing 
General Joffro's Opi'ration ()rd<‘rs. The like- 
liest explanation wouKl seem to be that sug- 
gested by Major Whitton in his study of the 
Marne Battle, that the topograpliical data on 
which .JolTre’s instructions wtMt^ based weni out 
of date by the time the battle was opened. Von 
Kluck's tactics w;*n^ very masterly, but his was 
one mind against two minds Maunoury's and 
French’s mid thesis working on instructions 
rendered out of datt^ by tht* en Mny’s inovi^- 
ments. One subordinate command may know 
when to disregard orders, but not two com- 
mands imperfectly co rndinatiMl one with tlu^ 
other. 



The men of Mons on 
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The plain fact is that, apart from faults that 
lay rather with the Generalissimo and his staff, 
the Allied attack suffered from the defects 
inseparable from a military coalition before it 
has been hammei’ed into imity. Sir John 
French was operating under wholly different 
conditions from any which he had conceived 
as likely ; and, as was only to be expected. 
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under these conditions, he felt it his duty to 
follow instructions more closely than he wouhl 
otherwise hav^e done. He is certainly not 
lacking in initiative, and under normal circum- 
stances no one could be trusted to know better 
when to disregard orders in order tt» attain 
the desired end. It is possible, too, that the 
British Army, though it had recovered rapidly 
from the retreat, wa^ still somewhat sliaken, 
and lacked its normal self-confidence ; and 
for that the battle of Le Cateau on the third 
(lay of the retreat from Mons was chiefly 
responsible. It need tiof, anti shoultl not, have 
been fought, for after the decision to evacuate 
the Mons position tht^ one essential was to 
withdraw the army intact until tht) opportunity 
presented itself of renewing the fighting undtu* 
more^ favourable conditions. Tn attempting 
to stand at Lo Cateau, General Smith-Dorrien 
was not only acting against the orders of Sir 
John French, but impairing the offensive power 


of the army for the decisive action that was to 
come later. If, therefore, the British Anny 
did not take a decisive part in the Battle of 
the Marne, some part of the blame must be 
shared by General Smith-Dorrien for fighting 
at Le Cateau instead of retreating as Sir 
Douglas Haig so successfully did on the other 
flank. Another criticism of the British Anny 
on the Marne that would appear to be justified 
is that the cavalry played a smaller part than 
one would have expected in a battle fought in 
cornparativoly open country still untrenched. 

The Aisno battle, admirably fought by the 
British Amiy, was really the first battle of the 
trench war, and it might have been better if 
this battle, too, had never been fought, for 
its chief positive result was to show that the 
Allied Armies, and especially the British, 
which was so much the suialloi* and therefore 
for the time being the more precious to us, 
would only be wasted in attacks on entrenched 
positions. Sir John French realized that, and 
his natural instinct was for an open war of 
mananivre. The Gorman system of trenches 
was at present only local ; not only did th( y 
not extend to the sea, but in Belgium the 
Btdgian Army was still in being. After the 
failure to accomplish on the Marne all that 
ha<l been hoped for from the attack on the 
Gorman flank, the natural sequel would have 
been to attempt a similar movement farther 
biK^k on the German flank where the circiim^ 
stances might bo expectctl to be more favour- 
able. Sir John French had other reasons, too, 
for wanting to transfer his army into Flanders. 
He would there be in a position of greater 
independence and free to develop liis military 
ideas. Further, there was a clianco by this 
mcMTjs of reverting to the original plati of 
campaign imder which the British Army was 
to serve as the link between the French and 
the Belgians, and to develop an attack on the 
communications of the invading army. And 
lastly, only so was there any chance of saving 
the Belgian coast from German occupation 
and of taking advantage of the obvious blunder 
of the enemy in not occupying the Belgian and 
French coasts before. Sir John French foresaw 
that the enemy would attempt to rectify this 
mistake, and he was anxious to forestall him. 

Such wore the simple military motives which 
led to the transference of the British Anny 
from the Aisne to Flanders and to the first 
battle of Ypres — the most momentous in the , 
whole of the war until the renewal of the 
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BelfiUn Infantry awaiting the approach of the enemy. 


Gf^rnian offcriHive on the western front in the 
iprins^ of 1918. They were, in a sentence, an 
attempt to exploit tlie Ueniian defeat on the 
Marne by restoring tlie ruins of the original 
plan of operations which, as already explained, 
had been laid down in the military convorsa- 
tions between Kngland and Prance that had 
begun in 1906. Unfortunately, the delay 
caused by the battle of the Aisno had injured 
the chances of suct^ess, and already the Germans 
Wv^re making preparations for occupying Ant- 
w^erp and the Belgian coast. There was no 
time to ho lo.st if the Belgian Army was to be 
preserved and contact established between it 
and the British Army in Flanders. A scratch 
army was flung into Antwerp to assist in the 
defence, and at the same time General Rawlin- 
son with the 7th Division was landed on the coast 
of B dgium to help fill up the gap between the 
army of Antwerp and the British Army under 
Sir Douglas Haig advancing towards Ypres. 

The Germans, too, wore hurried in their 
preparations. Their troops wore badly trained, 
and ate no time in the war was their tactical 
handling so bad as in these early operations 
jii glanders — in the “ Battle of Calais,” as the 
Gennans called them. The first battle of Ypres 


was the last and greatest of the victories won 
by the “ Old Contcmptibles,” and it was a 
victory for the rifle, and like all rifle victories 
was very costly in life to the defeated. 
Artillery victorie.s break down the moral of an 
enemy, but there is no destruction of an army 
so deadly as that done by well-directed rifle 
fire. In other arms the Germans were then 
our superiors, but the rifle won against them 
all and against overwhelming numerical 
odds. But the strategic results of the first 
campaign in Flanders were not what eitlK^r .side 
had hoped for. The Gc^rmans failed to gain 
po.ssession of the Narrows and we retained 
possession of the shortest sea-route between 
Kngland and France. On the other hand our 
expedition to Antwerp paid the penalty for 
the insuflicient training and equipment of tho 
troops engaged, and General Rawlinson’s 
army which was intended to fill up the gap 
between Sir Douglas Haig’s army and tho 
Belgians at Antwerp had to be content with 
covering the retreat of tlie remnants of the 
Belgian Army to the Yser. The whole of the 
Belgian coast to a point between Ostend and 
Nieuport was lost. We established a con- 
tinuous Allied lino running from the Aisne to 
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the coast 4>ut, on the other hand, failed to 
gain a position on the flank of the enemy in 
^olgtijpi and menacing his communications. 
The man in the street saw very clearly that 
in winning some such flanking position as this 
lay oimbest chance of defeating the enemy soon 
in the west, and that is why the legend of the 
Russian Army passing through England on the 
way to Belgium gokied such aina 2 ingly wide 
acceptance. These mythical Russians were a 
pathetic popular substitution for an army of 
our own, which might have existed if we had 
made proper preparations in peace time, but 
in fact did not. At no time in th<5 war di<l 
British interests suffer so much from our 
army’s lack of numbers as in the months be- 
tween the battle of the Marne and the end of 
1914. A well-equipped army of 250,000 men 
landed .on t he coast of Belgium at this time 
would have brought the end of th(^ war within 
sight. The enemy knew' that such an army 
did not and could not exist, but for all that 
the bare thought of it seems to have troubled 
his dreams. At the beginning of the dis- 
graceful sack of Louvain there were (lerman 
soldiers running panic-stricken through the 
streets crying, “Die Englander kommen.” 


These rumours were phantom fears, but it 
must bo reineinberod that at this time the 
Oerman hold on Belgium was exceedingly 
insecure, and the danger may huA'c soeinod 
real enough. 

At the end of 1914, it was obvious that the 
ivhole plan of campaign with which the war 
hiui begun w’as in ruins and past restoration. 
The trench war hail begun to bo systematized, 
and victory was only to be hatl in it by the 
ex|)endiiure of elTurt which hitlaato hatl lK»on 
undreamt of. T}) to ntnv we had disguised in 
various ways from ourselves the fact that if 
we W'cre to take part in a contnuMital war wo 
sfiould have to ailopt contiiitMital methods, 
raise men by compulsion, and give* the whole 
energy and O'sonrces of the nation to th<^ 
proseeution of the war. \\\' had exagg<M*a(.ed 
the military' strength of Kranee and Uiissia ; 
l>ut llie hope l)astMl on lhosi» false estimab^s ha<l 
disappeared with the failure of the Kreuch 
offensive into J^orrainc and with Tannenh»»rg. 
'rhen we had hoped to gain such a strong 
strategic position on the (Jerman tlank in 
Belgium that w'o could make a small army 
cooperating with th«' Belgians do the work of 
an army many times its si/.e ; and that hope, 
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t^o, disappeared witli the fall of Antwerp and 
the battle of Ypres. Further, the Oorman 
trench system was obviously of enormous 
strength, and it now extended from the sea to 
the Alps, and did not admit of being turned 
from the land. By the end of 1914, what Sir 
Douglas liaig calls in his last dispatch the 
“ preliminary stage ” of the western campaign 
was now over. In this stage the “ opposing 
forces seek to deploy and manmuvre for position, 
endeavouring while doing so to gain soine early 
advantage which might be pushed home to 
quick decision.” In this preliminary stage 
neither side won ; the result was a strategic 
deadlock on the western front, to endure until 
means were found for breaking through the 
lines of continuous fortification which now 
extended from the North Sea to Switzerland. 

Two alternatives now began to t)resent 
themselves with unmistakeable clea»‘noss. Did 
we wish to maintain the old idea with which 
we started the war, of waging it with a com- 
paratively small army as our ancestors had 
fought with Na[)oleon ? In that case it was 
obviour. that there was no ho[)e for us in France 
and Belgium The only possible war on the 


familiar old “ colonial ** model wou^i be com- 
bined military and naval operations which 
should avoid the frontal attacks on the Germafi 
flanks in France and Belgium and find a 
” way round ” either by an expedition to the 
Prussian coast in the Baltic or by the capture 
of Constantinople. Did we, on the other hand, 
insist on defeating the Germans on ground of 
their own choosing and fortifying in France 
and Belgium ? In that case, having g )ne to 
the continent wo must do as the continerit did. 
Wc must turn ourselves into a continental 
military |)ower, adopt compulsion, and apply 
not only our whole fighting material but our 
whole industrial resources to the prosecution 
of the wai*. Tlieso alternatives were never 
clearly faced, and the rcfu.sal to act whole- 
heartedly on one or other of them led to much 
waste of life, energy and time. Let us examine 
the alteniatives a little more closely. 

Of the two ways rounxl, that by the Baltic 
had the support of Lord Fisher, then Fit’s! Sea 
Lord. He [)ro))osed to enter the Baltic, drive 
the German fleet off the seas and, landing an 
expeditionary force of British and Russians, 
to force the Germans to fight on a new northern 
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front, thus bringing about the withdrawal of 
tho Gernuiii troops thc?n attacking Poland, and 
also reducing tho strongtli of the derinari in- 
vading armies in occupation of Kranee. Tho 
general strategic ideas were simple, but its 
execution presented great dinieultios, mainly 
of a naval order. Moreover, it was objected 
that if wo could land on the north coast of 
Clc5rmany we could land on tho coast of Relgium, 
and thus in elTeel, turn the sea end of the Cerniaii 
lines in Flanders. Tho ]>lan was accordingly 
(Iropped. 

For the other plan, of attacking Const tint i- 
noplo, there was much to be said. Not only, 
if it were successful, would it cut off the whole 
of Asiatic Turkey from support, render it an 
easy prey to our attacks, and remove tlie pres 
sure on Egypt ; but it would rally tVie whole 
of South-Eastern Europe to our side, and by 
bringing our sea power to the help of llussia 
enable her to redouble her (efforts against 
Austria and force Germany to draw men off 
from France to protect her threatened southern 
front. The attractions of this idea were very 
great, and once conceived it could not be left 
alone. But it was taken up in a half-hearted 
way, which not only gave no help, but led to 
our worst single failiu’o in tlie whole war. 

The opposition to the Dardanelles enterprise 
Arose out of two causes. Lord Kitchener felt 
uncertain of our ability to hold our positions 


I'ntn. 

GERMANS FROM DUG-OUTS, 
in Flanders an<l he was most rcinctani to span» 
t roops for an enterprise which, however attrae- 
tiv'c, might expose ns to tlu^ risk of Josing tla< 
Narrows. Further, t he army in Franee, which 
could find so much us<^ for m<*n, grudged tlaan 
to enterprises whi('h, though they might he 
attractive, wer(’ not in its opinion reh^varit 
to tlie child’ business in haml. And thus l)(‘gan 
the rivalry betwi'cn the I’jislerni'rs and the 
Westta*ners, which in one form m- another 
persistiMl down to the last yi*ar of the war. 
Broadly speaking, we may say that t lu' i^asterii 
scliool represented what may be called tlie 
“colonial” tradition in oiir military idea.s - 
the' tradition, tirst solidific'd by the <*lder l*itt, 
which insistcMl that the proper sphiMc for oiir 
army was in enter|>iisi*s of lirnitisl military 
lialiility based on the possi^ssion of naval power. 
'Phe western school repnvsentisl tlie new con- 
tinental idea. Betwc'cn tliest? two schools 
Mr. Asqnitirs (loverninent hesitated, straddled, 
ami finally fell. 

The rivalry bid ween the two sehools might, 
however, have been adjust e« I earlier than it was, 
for there was one obvious way in which tlu‘y 
could bo reconciled. The preparation of the 
army iu France for its great task of forcing tho 
eiieiny’s entrench(*d positions was, ciearty. 
Olio that would take a long time Why, then, 
should tho period of waiting not l>o filled with# 
a campaign against tho Turk, who was loss 



well organized for war and hold a key -position 
in tlio enemy's system * of defence against 
which our sea power could be employed with 
advantage ? A formal campaign against 
the heart of the Ottoman Empire postulated 
that w^e could sustain a defensive policy in 
France and Belgium for a couple of years until 
we were ready to take the offensive in the west. 
Let it be granted that victory in the west was 
only to be attained by the offensive. Wo 
clearly were not in a position to maintain an 
offensive both on the eastern and the western 
fiTjnts, but had to choose between one and the 
• other. Was not our best policy to lie low on 
the w’cst until we had brought our army from 
an insular to a continental standard alike in 
numbers and equipment, and to concentrate 
whatever offensive energy we had to spare 
against Turkey, or rather (for this w'as wdiat 
an offensive against f'onstantinopio really 
meant) against Austria, the w'oaker member 
of the hostile alliance, and in support of Russia 
which was suffering through not enjoying, as 
France did, the assistance of our sea powder ? 
From that point of view there W'as no real 
opposition between the Eastern and Western 
strategy except in times. Both schools might 
•be right, but each in its own time — the eastern 
strategy earlier because in Turkey defeat of 


the enemy was well within our compass ; the 
western policy later, when we had brought 
our numbers up to the continental standard. 
Why was this obvious compromise missed ? 
The answer is that the army in France did not 
reali'.e tliat the war at the end of 1914 had en- 
tered on an entirely new phase, and that victory 
w^as only to bo had by our revising all our mili- 
tary ideas and embarking on a continental 
system of warfare with all that that implied, 
but thought that it was still possible to break 
through the enemy’s lines in France without 
conscription of man -power and of industrial 
power. For this blunder the politicians who 
were reluctant to acknowledge the breakdown 
of the calculations wdtli which they had begun 
the war were mainly responsible. But military 
miscalculations also contributed to it. 

Sir John French believed in 1915 that it was 
still possible to break through the enemy’s 
lines by manceuvre. The key of the whole 
enemy position in Flanders was still, to his mind, 
Lille, and the key of Lille was the crossing of 
the Lys at Menin. He had been bitterly dis- 
appointed that General Rawlinson and the 7th 
Division had not occupied Monin during the 
retreat from the Belgian coast to Ypr^s, and he 
still thought that a comparatively small advance 
on our part might put us in a position from 
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wbt^ch we might recover the possession of the 
Belgiaif coast and outflank the enemy’s lines 
of communication. Hence the offensives of 
1915 and the battles of Neuve Chapelle and 
Loos. - tloth battles had the same object, 
though they sought to attain it in different 
ways. Neuve Chapelle, had it developed as was 
intended, would have turned the CJennan posi- 
tions at Lille from the Aubers Ridge on the north 
side ; Loos would have turned them from the 
south side. Neither battle attained its ol)jeet. 
Both underestimated the power of resistance 
of a heavily entrenched position backed by well 
disposed reserves of troops, and the al>ility 
of well -placed macihine-guu emplacements to 
hold up an attack made even in ov'crwhelming 
numbers until the coim tor-attack could develop, 
and (what was still more important) both under- 
ostimated the time that was required to make 
a modern army, and forgot that it was easier 
to develop the muscle than the brain-power of 
an army. Our army at this time was like a man 
with a sound constitution who had lived a 
sedentary life and wished for good reasons 
to get rapidly into training so as to meet and 
defeat the local bruiser. Such a man fiiids it 
an easy mattcT to add to his biceps and to in- 
crease the pound-pressure per square inch that 


he coia put into a blow. But there is all the' 
difference between the physical products of 
such concentrated training ami of natural 
growth, biich a man is likely to develo[) 
a weak heart, because his circulatory system 
does not kee}3 pace with his muscular develop- 
ment as is the case when growth is nnt\iral imd 
not forced. So it was with tlu^ British Army 
in 1915. It was growing in size the whole time ; 
but its staff organization was still faulty and 
it was not able to make tlu* best use of its new 
physical strcngtlu Xeuve ('Impclle made a 
great noise at the tiim*, l)ut it was. judged by 
later standards. \ery little more than an 
exaggerated raid, a short-winded affair whieh 
broke down early from slu'ei* iiiexperi»aice 
on the part of the (lemaal Staff in the art of 
exploiting a!i initial success, boos was a mneh 
more ambitious ♦‘ffoit, and had the emagy of 
the Stuff tish M'erritorial regiments against 
Hill (U) been ]>rop(M*ly supported it might have 
yielded very important strategic results. But 
the British Army at this tiiiu* hml neither the 
material nor the intt^lh*etinil tu|uiptucnt to 
sustain a succt'ssful offcnsi\ (* against ( Jermaii 
entrenched positions which evtay tlay saw naule 
strongta*. 'Pht' tactics of both (►ITcnsivcs would 
Imx’c liecn suited to the |)!7‘liminary stages of 
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tho war in which defensive positions wore fluid, 
or to a period in which the enemy had used up 
all his reserves, but that stage had now been 
passed and been succeeded by a war of fortified 
positions with elaborately organized reserves 
to stop any local breach. The characteristics 
of this second stage are well described by Sir 
Douglas Haig in his last disi>atch. After 
describing how tho preliininary stage came to 
an end with tho creation of a contimioas trench 
system from tlie Swiss frontier to the sea, ho 
continues : “ Battle having been joined, there 
follows tho period of real struggle in which tho 
main armies of tho two bt^Iligorents are pitted 
against each other in close and costly combat. 
Each commander seeks to wear down the power 
of resistance of his opponent, and to pin him 
to his position, while preserving or accumulat- 
ing in his own hands a powei ful reserve force 
with which he can manoMivre, and when 
signs of the enemy becoming moially and 
physically weakened are observed deliver 
the decisive blow'.’* There w'ere no such 
signs as yet. How came Sir John French 
to think that he saw them, and even to 
encourage hopes, w hich undoubtedly influenced 
the Prime Minister, that tho enemy’s lines 
might bo broken and the war over before the 
end of 1915 ? 

Sir John French w’as not alone in this error. 


for the French were attacking all through*the 
year, and though the scale of their attacks 
round Arras and in Champagne wa? greater 
than ours their success was not, proportion- 
ately to their losses, any greater. The truth 
would seem to be that the French wore im- 
patient — ^naturally impatient — seeing that it 
was their land that was invaded — and wished 
to hurry the ejection of the enemy. This im- 
patience also infected our own leaders, tlie 
more so as there was a tendency amongst tho 
French to reproach us with excessive delibera- 
tion. “ They make war as men who do not 
know what it is to have the enemy in their 
own country,” was the burden of many French 
comments on our efforts at this time. But the 
main reason for tho hurry in advance of our 
real capacity was that neither statesmen nor 
soldiers in England quite understood all that 
was implied, by the task of making oui*selves a 
continental military power. It meant some- 
thing more even than enlisting tho whole adult 
manhood of tho country. It meant the com 
ploto disappearance of the old distinction 
between civilian and soldier, and the conversion 
of the whole industrial resources of the country 
to military uses. After the failure of the 
attack on the Aubers Ridge an agitation was 
niiscd against tho Government for its neglect 
to provide our army with high-explosive shells ; 
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but tho provision of sholls, tlioiigliof tht? utniost 
iiuportanoo, was only part of (ho probh'in. 
Nothing loss was rorphrod than th(^ <*onipl<*to 
mobilization of tho industry <)(’ ( ho (lountry for 
tho purpose of tho war, and (his was tho object 
that was sought to lx? attained by t lu^ creation 
of the Munitions Ministry under Mr. Lloyd 
George. 'Phe formula now adojited for victory 
was that we should “ blast our way through " 
the enemy's lines. Jt was not until tin? follow- 
ing year that approximate o{|uality over the 
enemy in weiglit of artillery wa«< t'stablishcd, 
and, thougli there was no one miliftiry pre- 
.scription that could ensure victory, it was use- 
less our (ackling tht> problem of breaking the 
enemy's linos with the marked inferiority in 
artillery under which our army lal)oure<l 
during 191/5. 'J'he Germans used to mairhain 
that it took a generation to create a real General 
Staff, but though wo did it in less than that 
time tho brain of tho army could not bf^ 
forced in its development beyond a certain 
pace. On the other liand, the mechanical side 
of military efficioney was mainly a question 
of machinery, and in 1915, largely as a result 


of the agitadon of the* spring, (he conditions 
were estabJislied under which Nnperiori(y 
coukl be looktsl forward (o as likt'ly in 
the fu(ure. 

Apart from (Ix^ muni(ions agi(a(ion and the 
offcnsivi'H of Xciivc (’hnpelle and Ltios -both 
preinatuie and in sonit* rcspcc(s inismatiage<l - 
(his second yiMir of tlie wnr wns notable for (he 
jireliminary succf‘ss gnined hy the enemy’s use 
of gas against tlu» V})res snlien(, for tlu? ('nishing 
d(*feats suffered hy (he Knssians in Galicia, for 
(ho compU*t(* bi*cakd»)wn of onr military and 
diplomatic policy in the lOast, and for the 
retirement of Sir rlohii Krcneh from the position 
of ( kannuindcr-in-C 'hi(d in favour of Sir Douglas 
liaig, who held it until tlx^ i?nd of the war. Our 
reverses in South eastern Europe and the 
defeats of the Russians w<*rit far to justify the 
contention of the Easterners that for the pre- 
sent, until we conkl eslahlish a real HUperiority 
over the cnf?my in France, onr best policy was 
to concentrate onr (‘fforis in Eastern Europe, 
and there are very few people now who ^ul^ 
maintain that Xcuvo Chapello and I.*oos were 
any compensation for the defeats suffered by 
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otiT anns in Oallipoli— defeats that might very 
easily Tiave been victories if oiir army in France 
had been content to postpone its offensive 
until there was a reasonable prospect of success, 
and which would have assisted the Russians far 
more than anything that we were able at this 
time to do in France. Sir John French made 
way for Sir Douglas Haig not so much on 
account of faults in leadership — Loos was 
in many respects one of the woi'st of our 
battles in its Staff work though one of the 
Hnest in the conduct of the rank and file — as 
because he failed to see that the war had 
entered on a new stage, that the days of victory 
by manoeuvre were past, and that victory in 
the West was only to be had by entirely new 
methods, by the patient accumulation of 
an army comparable in numbers and in 
mechanical equipnn’int to those of the eiK^iny, 
and by iniproveinent in the Staff work. The 
methods of colonial war were now an anachron- 
ism. We had to become a great military 
power in the continental sen.se or lose the war. 

A great victory in the Last and the opening 
of the Dardauelles might conceivably have 
saved us from this necessity by enabling Russia 
to arm her millions and make more eltectual 
use of their undoubted zeal and devotion. Hut 
after the evacuation of Gallipoli and the over, 
running of Serbia, conscription alike of Iniman 
and industrial energy became clearly inevitable. 

With the accession of Sir Douglas llaig to 
the; command oiir military activities in the 
We.st took a new direction. After helping to 
save Paris and to defc^at the German ambition 
of overwhelming the French field armies by a 
super-Sedan, Sir John Fremdi had do\ oted most 
of his energy to Flanders. He reeogjnzed 
that Lille was the key of the (Jtanuin hold on 
r^elgian Flandei^i and the coast, an<l be tlionglit 
that by sudden concentration at one point he 
might gain positions from which lie coidd 
manmuvro the enemy out of his defences and 
so gain the coveted position on his flank. 
These efforts failed, as did tlie French attacks 
in Champagne. The new iiolicy was cpiite 
different. Instead of attacking se|)arately and 
independently, the French and Hritish Arnues 
were to attack side by side, and the centre of 
the new attack was to be made at the point of 
iimctui^ between the two armies on the Homme. 
It was further decided that this attack shoukl 
not be delivered until the new Hritish Armies 
had reached their full strength, no matter how 
great the temptation might be to move before. 


Knough losses had been incurred alivady bji 
premature attack ; this time we should wait 
till we were ready. This resolve was, rightly, 
steailily adhered to in spite of the dtvsperato 
character of the German attacks at Verdun 
and the alarming progrcs.s that they made. 
Hut the attack once begun was to be continued 
remoi*seles8ly in the hope that the eniniilative 
losses of the enemy would exhaust his endu- 
rance and give us the cliancc of effecting a n^vl 
rupture in his lines. Strategic mameuvre, it 
was recognized, was out of the ((ucstion, hut 
great reliance was placed on tbecpiality of the 
new army, whii*h was composed of tla‘ Hower 
of the country’s young inanliood. Moreover, 
our early defieieneies in nitilli*ry had ht'cn 
rnatle good, ami on tlie front chosen for attack 
we w’ere perhaps the taiemy’s superior in the 
weight of metal. Our air service. to<i, had 
been improveil, and when tia’ attack was 
opene<l— in tlnly, I91t> ami until the I'ud of 
tbt‘ y<*ar it was niucli bc'tter than the eiH*my s. 
The measures of compulsion were ab uit to 
take effect, and the seeon I (»f tiu'.se measures. 
extiMuling compulsion to married hhmi, was 
passed in May, and cann‘ into' operation t»n 
June 24. Wo had ceased to (iglit tho war with 
our professional military arm only, and w(*io 
at last working with both hands for victory. 

'I’ho 8omm(‘ liattle was i\w grinatcst. I'lToi't 
that our army had over made in its history, 
and tlie longi^st (uaitimied offi*nsivo that any 
army had ever attemptcul ev(*n in this war. 
Tho first German offensivo in France had 
exhausted itself in three months, and though 


the (hanian attacks on Russia lasted longer 
they were spread 6ver a much wider area and 
encountered nothing like the same resistance. 
Moivover, there the- warfare was open. 'I’his 
Somme baltl.‘ lasted alumst eont innousiy, 
except fc»r a break at the end of duly, fi>r seven 
months, an<l it was eontinc<l within an area of 
not. more than 2(» mik‘s stpuin*. As a hIksu* 
display of elemental eiuTgy it ha<l never been 
equalled in history, and it would. <aic is pr<ai<l 
to think, have ),eer, possible for no army m the 
vvcirld but ours. Yet in the main object for 
which it wa-s fought the battle was a failure. 
Wc did not break the (banian lines, and neviu- 
looked like breaking them ; and cxcejit on the 
Ancre in the closing stages of the battle then 
xvas at no time any cA'idcnce of d^nuaali. 
zation in the encany. His losses were b^ivy 
>Mit ours were in all proliability heavier ;^an^ 
though a consiilerable amount of groiiml was 
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gained in the battle it was ‘not ground that 
jeopardized the enemy’s system of defence ; 
indeed, he was able at the end of the hat tie to 
present us with a great deal more ground by 
his so-called “ voluntary retreat in the spring 
of 1917, and to boast that his new positions were 
stronger than the old. That was not a volun* 
tary retreat, but a reluctant admission of his 
heavy losses. None the less, even the payment 
of his “ deferred dividend,” as it was called, 
on the Somme battle did not make it anything 
but an indecisive victory. If this w’as the way 
of victory, it was far more costly than anyone 
had expected. Nor were the results of the 
Somme battle surveyed with any more satis- 
faction when it was remembered what this 
comparatively small progress in the western 
theatcc had cost in other parts of the world. 
In the autiunn of 1916 Rumania entered the war 
was left without effectual support both by 
Russia and by the Allied Armies at Salonika, and 
wa4 in consequence overrun by the Germans. 
In 1915 the attacks on the western front had 
j^iven the ^inadl and unimportant successes of 
N(»uve Chapelle and Loos ; while on the debit 
side there were the defeats of Russia in Galicia, 
(he disaster of the Gallipoli Expedition, and 
the ruin of Serbia. In 1916, the VVe.st hacl more 
to show, and the Soinme, when all is said, was 
the first battle in France in which this country 
pulled its own weight. I3\it the growing 
weakness of Russia and the downfall of Ru- 
mania were formidable offsets to our succe.s8es 
on the Somme. How far peojile were from 
being satisfied was shown by the fact that 
yii\ Asquith had to re.sign after the collapse 
of Rumania ; and in spite of the suceess in 
th(? Somme battle — ^[)erhaps in consequence of 
the cost — j)eople began to say that we had 
sqt ourselv(‘s an impossibk^ task in trying to 
defeat the enemy on ground of his own choosing. 
The Eastern school distinctly gained groimd 
in the course of the year, and the new Premier 
was believed by many to belong to it. At any 
rafe he was known to be more than sceptical 
about our tactics in France, and to take the 
livelie-it interest in the projects so often mooted 
of finding a ” w ay round ” tlwough an attack 
on Austria l>y w^ay of Italy or from the direction 
of Salonika. Also, he fully realized the im- 
portance of Turkey in the German military 
sclieme.* 

On the other hand there were others who 
kisisCcd that there was nothing wrong with 
our policy of attacking in France but only 


with its methods, that we could not expect 4o 
solve at a first attempt a problem whichTbaffled 
the French, with their longer military ex- 
perience, no les.s than ourselves, and the Ger- 
mans no less than the French, and that the 
only thing for us to do was to make good our 
losses, to pile up our munitions, and to improve 
our methods of attack. The defects in our 
plan of attack on the Somme were indeed 
obvious. In the first place, the plan of attack 
was on much too narrow a front. Sir Douglas 
Haig had planned a battle on a much widoi 
front, and the attack on July 1 had included 
a great sector north of the Ancre. He had, 
however, been badly defeated here on the 
opening day of the attack, and he never re- 
newed his efforts there. The narrowness of 
the battlefield, so restricted, left no room for 
manoeuvre on a large scale, and though our 
minor tactics were often extremely ingenious, 
it was inevitable that attacks delivered within 
such a narrow compass should become frontal 
and our losses were proportionately heavy. 
Moreover, there was very little room for sur- 
prise. Haig might attack with his left or 
his right, but as the di.stance betw’een them 
was not more than 20 miles, the chances of 
taking the enemy unawares were proportion- 
ately small. The Somme was in fact a soldiers* 
battle, and, it should bo added, a tneehanicians* 
battle, for it was in this fighting that the 
” tanks ” were first employed. No battle 
showed \ip the quality of the troops employed 
in so favourable a light as this seven months* 
struggle on the Somme. 

The downfall of Rumania w^as thc^ real, if 
not the ostensible, rrause of Mr. Asquith’s 
resignation, and it might have been expected 
that Mr. Lloyd (jeorge, having come into power 
tlu*ough the failure of the we.stern front to 
provide any adequate compensation for our 
losses on the east, W'ould have begun by correct- 
ing the bias of our strategy. For it was no 
secret that Mr. Lloyd George was an Easterner 
of sorts, that he was appalled at the losses 
already suffered in the attempt to break 
through the German linos in France, and the 
still heavier losses that wore in prospect if 
these attempts were continued, and that he 
would have preferred to these frontal attacks 
on the enemy’s strong places a ” way round.” 
Rut circumstances were too strong for him. 
With the evacuation of Gallipoli, the ruin of 
Serbia, and the over-running of Rumania, the 
best chances of reaching decisive results Jn 




bombardment, on the schwaben redoubt. 



A TANK IN THE MAKING, 

Women painting the interior. ' 

the Kast had disappeared. Only Italy and movement along Napoleon’s route to Vienna 
Salonika remained, and in both places there across the Carnic Alps and through Laibach, 

were great difliciilties in I he way of a serious None of these projects, however, could bo 

expedition that would influence the course of carried against the dotorininoil opposition of 

the war. his military advisers in England, and their 

To wait ui»1 il K umania had been over- chief interest is as a commentary and explana- 

whclined and then begin to attack Bulgaria tion of the undoubted fact that the new 

from Salonika would have been a military Govwnment in Fhigland was in very imperfect 

l^erversity diflicult to explain, even if the sympathy with the lb*itish military plana on 

shortage of shipping had not put serious ob- the western front in 11)17. What Mr Lloyd 

stacles in the way of fresh overseas expeditions. George did do, however, was to push forward 

The Italian plan had gnuit attractions for the our attacks on the Asiatic front. Baghdad 

new Premier, and he is believetl at one time to fell in the autumn of 1917, and Jerusalem 

have suggested that General Nivelle, the new would have fallen at the same time if Sir 
French Commander-in-Ghief, should assume Archibald Murray had insisted on the reinforce- 

comrnand of all the Allied forces in France. Tnents that were requiretl for successful opera- 

In that case it is probable that the com- tions in Judea. These eastern campaigns, 

mand of any ^^nglo-French expedition from however, lie outside the survey of this chapter. 

Italy into Austria would have been given The grounds of Sir Douglas Haig’s confident 
to Sir Douglas Haig. Mr. J..loyd George expectations of success in 1917 do not seem to 

was in very close sympathy with the French have been very clearly defined. Undoubtedly, 

school of strategy. He w^as afraid that how^ever, the success of the tanks in the Somme 

the Germans itiight attack Italy in strength battle contributed to his hopes. In his last 

at the beginning of 1917 (as they in fact did dispatch Sir Douglas Haig rather minimizes 

at the eipl of 1917), and ho coquetted with the the importance of tanks and other mechanical 

idea of anticipating such an offensive by a bold contrivances. The belligerent, he writes, pos* 
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As seen from ILM.S. Cornwallis. 


sc 5 ssing a pr(?pon<l(?mnce of sucli inochaiiical 
contrivancoH has fouiitl himself in a \ory 
favoiirabJo position as coinparod with his less 
well-fjrovidod opponent, and )je acknowledges 
the army’s debt to scdenei? and to the dis- 
tinguishetl seientifie men who phi<<^d their 
I(?Arniiig an<l their skill at the disp<»snl <if their 
country. “But,” he continues, “ immensi* as 
the influence of ine(;hanieal device's may he, 
tho 3 ^ cannot by themselves decide a campaign. 
Their true role is that of assist ing tla' infant ry- 
inan, which they have done in a most adniirahle 
rnnnner. 'J’hoy cannot replace him. Only l>y 
the rifle and bayonet of the infantryman can 
the decisive victory be won.” d’liat is the 
considered opinion of 8ir Douglas Haig alter 
the fighting had ceased, yet therx^ is no doubt 
that the iriv^ontion of the tanks must, an<l 
quite rightly', have been one of the principal 
causes of his ctmfldenco at the beginning of 
1917. He had, moreover, gieat hopes of tla^ 
effect of a simultaneous oft'ensive on all the 
fronts by all the Allies. If Russia, Italy, 
France and England all attacked at once, he 
was convinced — and such success as lie hutl 


had on t he Somme <'onfirmei I him thetJfrman 
1in(\s must I)reak sonu'wlwre. Ih* had dis* 
cusse<l th«' ])l»ms for 1917 with General Knch, 
and the agi'c<*na*nt rea<'h<*d was that the Angho 
Kreiadi Armies should confinne th«*ir atliicks 
oil th(; Somme until a iMipttne was effect eil, 
aftt*r wliicli Sii' Douglas Haig was (o he Irci* to 
nndcrlalvc an oflmsivc in Flanders, an enter- 
prise which la‘, lik<* Sir John Fn*n<*h hi‘h>n* Ihm, 
rcgar<lcd as t la* nat nral rule <»f I fa* lirit ish Ai’iny, 
aial I la* oia* that prtanised t he m«»st tai- rcacliing 
results. His mind, it will he notictsl, was 
always harking lau'k to I la* origiiud plan ot ah 
offcnsi\M in Hclgium whidi would put him on 
the (h'rman lira s of commiinicat i«ni. 

It is irnpossihlc not to atimire the tremendous 
resolution slaiwn hy Sir Douglas Haig in <*<»ii- 
tinuing the offensive in Kraneif after t la* hanl 
six months’ tight ing on tla* Somme, or to with- 
la:>ld sympathy with him in the hitter disa|)- 
pointments of MH 7. Ibiiely has a general had 
.such hard luck. To begin with. General JotTro 
was removed from the arrtive command of the 
French Army and replaced by Gi-neral Nivclle, 
who did not share his views. Nivelle waa 
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against the continuancK^ of an offensive on the 
Somme, especially after the retreat of the 
enemy to the Hindonburg line in the early 
spring of 1917. He thought his best ehanco of 
effecting the rupture lay in the hills behind the 
Aisne and along the Chemin des Dames. The 
hinge of the whole Oennan position in France 
was the mass of hills between Laon and La 
Fere, with thein great natural glacis of the St. 
Cobain Forest, and he hoped, by establish- 
ing himself on the Chemin fles Dames and 
attacking from there, to reach a position which 
would take this pivot of the German line from 
the rear. Nivelle was an ingenious soldier, 
and his calculations were very carefully 
arranged, but the substitution of this new 
plan for the old one arranged with Joffre was 
exceedingly inconvenient to Sir Douglas Haig, 
tt meant that the British had to take over part 
of the lines south of the Somme hitherto held 
by the Fx-ench. That was not all. It meant 
further the postponement of the offensive in 
Flanders on which Sir Douglas Haig had set 
his mind. The British attack on the Vimy 
Kidge, which was one of the most brilliant in 
the whole war, was ma«le on Aixril 9, and the 
French attack on the Aisne began a week later. 
The French attack was too costly to be per- 
sisted in, nor was it any part of Sir Douglas 
Haig’s intention, after capturing the Ridge, to 
press his advance in that n^gion of the Arras 
sector. His idea had been, after capturing the 


Ridge, to begin his Flanders campaign with an 
assault on Messines Ridge, and afterwards to 
work towards the Belgian Coast from Ypres. 
But the breakdown of the French attacks 
compelled Sir Douglas Haig to persist in tho 
as.saults east of Vimy in order to give assist- 
ance to the French. 7’he result was some of 
the most terrible lighting of the war ami the 
least concliisive. “I did not consider,” Sir 
Douglas Haig writes, ” that any great strategi- 
cal results were likely to be gained by follow- 
ing uj) on tho front about Arras and to the 
south of it.” Yet he was compelled to persist 
against his better judgment by the events on 
the Chemin des Dames. That was not the end 
of the mischief. Messines Ridge was captured 
on June 9 by the most gigantic and successful 
mining operation ever recorded in history, but 
it was not possible to begin the attack east of 
Ypres until July 31. By that time, the good 
weather of the year had all been used up. Sir 
Douglas Haig’s misfortunes did not end oven 
here. Russia, who was to have delivered 
simultaneous offensives against Aastria, made 
peace instead. Nor did Italy come up to 
expectations. Worse still. General Nivelle, 
who believed in the offensive on tho west, 
was succeeded, in consequence of tho failure 
on tho Chemin des Dames, by General P6tain, 
who did not. It was not that P^tain believed 
that the problem of breaking the German line 
on the west was insoluble. The time would 
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come, especially when America entered the war, 
wften an attack could be delivered with better 
prospects of success. He could see no reason 
for hoping that what had failed in 1915 and 
1916, w^en the French Army was much stronger 
and fresher, would have any better chance now, 
and his policy w^as to fall back on a strategical 
defensive imtil such time as there was a 
prospect of real superiority over the enemy. 
France’s losses- had been frightful, and, how- 
ever keen the offensive spirit of her soldiers 
might be, there is a limit to powers of endur- 
ance. beyond w'^hich it is unwise to burden 
the most willing horse. Thus, just at the 
moment when the British Army was reaching 
its full strength, and cooperation with the 
French would have given the best results, that 
cooperation became impossible because of 
the growing exhaustion of the French Army. 
That was a direct consequence, as Sir Douglas 
Haig has pointed out, of our original unpre- 
paredness. While we were weak, the enemy 
was free to con(;entrate his efforts against 
France and Russia, and “ the excessive burden 
thrown upon the gallant army of France during 
this period caused them losses the effect of 
which has been felt all through the war and 
directly influenced its length.” At the same 
time Russia dropped out of the war. 1’hus no 
sooner had we become fit to take our position 
ill continental land warfare side by side with 
our Allies, than our Allies, exhausted by their 
losses daring the periofl of waiting, be<-ame 
incapable of effective cooperation with us. 

What was Sir Douglas Haig to tlo in these 
circumstances 1 Was he to abandon his hopes 
for the year and wait for the next year in tiio 
hope that something better would turn up 
then ? Was he to admit that he had been 
wrong — through no fault of his own ~iii his 
expectations, and that perliaps tlioy were 
right who had urged that for Ihe presiait at 
any rate the Hast presented the best prospects 
of a successful offensive, and that the western 
offensive was an asset that could riot b(' realized 
yet ? Or was.he, on the contrary, to prosecute 
his own plans despite the fact that the French 
could render him no assistance in offence that 
counted for very much, and despite tlie fact 
that Russia had seceded from the war ? ft 
was a difficult choice, biit Sir Douglas Haig 
made the decision that was to bo expect nil 
of him, namely, to go on with his projected 
campaign in Flanders, even though all the 
French were able to do was to send a small 


contingent to support him. Thnt was the. 
origin of tho campaign evst of Ypros wliicf# 
began on July 31, 1917. 

Thus the campaigii of 1917, from which so 
much liad been hoped, resolved itstdf into thm» 
several and di.sconnocted parts. The first was 
the capture of the N’imy Hulge and the op.'ra- 
tions to tho east of it. The result of those w.is 
to bring us into touch wit h tho Hindoiiburg lino, 
or lather with tho switch line running from 
Drocourt to Qiu^ant. 

They woi-e important <ip«'rntions, all attended 
with exceedingly hard lighting, hut, as Sir 
Douglas Haig feared, they carriod with thorn 
no strategic rewards, but men*ly brought us 
up on tl)e north to the Hiiulenburg lino which 
we had reached on the sout h. The .si'cond cam- 
paign was the eaptui’e of Messines Ridge, 
which again eai'ried with it no strategic conse- 
quences. The thin I was thi’i Rattle of Passeheii- 
daole Ridge, east of Vj)n*s, perhaps thi* lianlest 
fighting in tlie whole war, and iigiiin,as it turni'd 
out, unrewwded hy decisive results. “When 1 
read of the conditions nndei- wliieh they fought,* 
said the l^ime Miidst<‘r of this operation, “ I 
marvel that the delicetc* and s(‘nsitive instru- 
ment of the human nerve and t he human mind 
can endure tlicfu without derangement. 'I’he 
campaigns of Stf*ra*wall Jaekson fill us with 
admiration and woreler, ns Wf* read hou that 
man of iron led his troops through the inii'O 
and swnrnps of \drginia ; hut liis t ioops wen» 
never called upon to live for days ainl nights 
in morasses under eiHi.seless thnndeibolts from 
a powerful ni f illi*ry, end then niereh into Imttle 
through an engulfing ipmgmiie under a liail- 
storm of maehine gnn liie.” 

Iftiman lieings ought not to have been put 
tlirough sueli an on leal, and Ji [)oliey t liat 
placed such a frightful strain on tlie ({unlify 
of the troops cannot have been the right ono.> 
It eouM <»nly be instified, if at nil, by siieiH'ss. 
And yet the military motives of Sir Douglas 
Haig are not only intelligible, but sueli as 
have ev^ery rigid to our sym|)athy. It has 
already been |)ointe<l out ln>w eonstanlly botli 
Sir Douglas Haig nnd Sir John Kreiieh hnrked 
back to that original plan witi) which the Fii-st 
Expislitionary Force set out ; it was a magiad/ 
that was always deflecting jiidgnuMit. It has 
been shown fMrth(*r tliat it was not the fault 
of the Britisli Army that t his Flandeis ofTeusivo 
Nvas delayed to so lat<^ in tho year, or that tho 
weather in the late sufiim<*r and autumn ^ 
1917 was almost tlie worst recorded. Trie 
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water is nevcu* far below the surface of the 
soil iii Flanders, and the bombardriK'nt of 
the whole countryside had made craters which 
joined the waters of the subsoil with the rains 
from the skiers. Yet a further reason why 
Sir Douglas Haig clung with such obstinacy to 
this perhaps the costliest (in proportion to the 
results 1 set of operations in the whole w'ar was 
that he understood it as the most prornisi^ig 
i niTjasure of relief from the perils of the Gemian 
submarine campaign, then almost at its worst. 


It was thought that if we could only get 
command of the Belgian coast not only should 
we win great military advantage, such as we 
had coveted from the very beginning of the war, 
but wo should make easier the task of the 
navy in coping with the German submarines 
which made use of the Belgian porta The 
real answer to the Gennari use of these porta 
for their submarines was from the sea, as* 
Sir Roger Keyes showed later ; but it was not • 
for a soldier to suggest plans of action at sea 
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which*did not occur even to naval ra 3 n until 
comparatively late in the war. Moreover, 
despei^te as the whole enterprise seems to us 
now, in the light of what is known about the 
state of the ground, it may well have seemed 
f68>sibl6 til© tiin©. The fighting on th© 
Somme began only a month earlier than the 
attacks east of Ypres and they wore inter- 
rupted by an interval of nearly six weeks 
between the ond of J nly and the resuitiption 
of the operations in September. Yet they 
gave us in the end a gain of territory nearly 
30 miles across. A very much smaller 
gain would have given ih everything that we 
wanted in Belgium, Soon from Ypro.s, the 
Passchendaolo- Ridge of which wo heard so 
much is no more than a slight undulation of 
the ground ; yet under normal conditions of 
weather it would have enabled us to make the 
coast plain untenable by the enemy. Even as 
it was, the progress of our advance and the 
furious determination with which it was 
presstMl caused the Germans grave anxiety. 
In the middle of the attacks, von Kiihimann 
wa-j at pains publicly to renounce Gorman 
political aTubitions in Belgium, and politicians 
do not talk in that strain in Gonnany except 
after consultation with the soldiers and m 
oi\lor to prepare the .vay for a military retreat 
which has begun to appear likely. As an 
English writer put it at the tiin *, the speeches 
in the Reichstag were only the shadows on 
the blinds that concealed the dolib oaiions of 
the General Staff. Nothing but the most 
unequivocal success could have justified the.se 
ojierations. They were clearly wrong. Yet 
they wore intelligible, not a mor<i exhibition 
of obstinacy as .some critics havf^ aiiparently 
thought. And they were defeated not so 
much by the enemy as by the weather. 

In his last dispatch Sir Douglas Kaig makes 
a very elaborate defence of thescj operations. 
He compares the period of trench warfare 
which set in after the fir.st Battle of Vpres in 
1914 to the opening phases of a battle in which 
either side is seeking for the enemy’s weak 
spot, an<l at the same time aceurnulatiiig re.sorves 
to strike there as soon as he slows signs of 
yielding. In this stage of the struggle, the 
losses, ho points out, will necessarily be heavy 
on both sides ; and if the forces are approxi- 
mately equal there is no way of avoidifig tlieni. 
“ In former battles,” he continues, ” this stage 
of the conflict has rarely lasted more than a 
few days, and has often been completed in a 


few hottM, When armies of millions ai^ 
©ng^gOLl, with the rojonrees of Europe behinjl 
them, it will inevitably bo long. It will include 
violent crises of Aghting which, when viewed 
separately and apart from tlvjir general per- 
spective, will appear individually as great 
indecisivo battles. To this stage belong the 
great engagements of 19UI an«i 1917, which 
wore down the strength of the German Annies.” 
But is it quite clear th it the process of attrition 
was so much in our fav'-our ? Already, by the 
middle of 1917, Russia hail been attrited out 
of the war, and Krauee to a e.ondition in which 
she W.IS compollod to discontinue luir i>lTensive 
and oeoiiomi/.e her man-powi'p. Our own army, 
which bjgan serious lighting much later, was 
a^>Ie from the middle of 1919 to keep on atta(‘k- 
ing almost without intermission to the eiul of 
the following year, but at the beginning of 191 H 
onr strength had, in constHpience, been danger- 
ously rodiieed by tlu' lnHivy casutilties of the 
prevdons 18 months, and when the (hu'inan 
offonsiv^e began the .Vllics on the western fr<»nt 
were at a disadvantagi* in elTeetivi* strength 
compared with the enemy. Whaf won the 
viett)ry, one would Ivive thought, was not 
attrition (wdiich indef'd at one time in I9IH 
looked as thoiigh it might lo.se us th<^ war), 
but the hreakdowa of Austria (which so far 
as it went was ratlun* aii arginueut, against, 
the wosterti strategy of 1910-19); tlie luNivy 
lo.sses incurred hy the eueiny, not in oiirofTensive 
of tho.se years, but in their own otfensive of 
1918 ; th(5 faa^my's (rouvdet ion, made cfu'tain 
by the evidence that America uteant to put her 
whole resources of man-power at f)ur flispesal, 
that he could not win ; the brilliant leailitig 
of the Allied Annifvs in 1918; tdaHinity of e aii- 
mand, »md histly th<^ steady pressure «>f our 
sea power. All thesfi causes would Inive woi k<ui 
oven if the S)m U'‘»tnd the |»fisseh«Midiudo hat t liys 
had never heeii touglit. One of them --tlui 
d iwufall of Austria -woutl h ive worked sooner 
if we h id transferred some of tlu? era*rgy spiait 
on the battles of l!Ho a.fid 1919 to assisting 
Russia, or, later, Italy against Aust ria ; and liad 
we given rn »ro ?nen to the Kastern campaigns 
Russia might never havM^ fallen out. nor Bul- 
garia have come in against us. B<»th tlie.se 
grave happenings, hy adding to tlie enemy s 
.strengtlr, more than wifiOfl out any ))roblein- 
atical advantage that wf» might Inive gained 
by the proc< 5 sses of attrition on the w^st. 

A further argument, for the persistence in 
the attacks during 1915, 1911), and 1917^ waA 
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that a purely defensive policy may be as costly 
jp men as one of vigorous offence. Sir Douglas 
Haig urges that a defensive r61e lowera the 
moral of the troops, that it involves the loss of 
the initiative, thereby enabling the enemy to 
choose his own point of attack, that victory 
can only be won by the offensive, never by 
passive defence, and that our geographical 
position in Franco was unfavourable to a 
defensive policy, because we had been driven 
so far back that wo could not afford to give 
any more groimd. Further, it is not true (he 
argues) without qualification that attack is 
more costly than the defence. “ Unsuccessful 
attack is generally more expensive than the 
defence, particularly if the attack is pressed 
homo with courage and resolution. On the 
other hand, attack so pressed home, if skilfully 
conducted is rarely unsuccessful, whereas, in its 
later stages especially, unsuccessful defence is 
far more costly than attack.” The whole of 
this argument is directed against the contention 
that until the Allies had obtained the requisite 
supremacy on the west they would have done 
better to remain on the defensive there, and 
give their aggressive energies to other theatres 
of war where the conditions were more equal, 
and whore more immediate and better results 
could be obtained than on the we.st. That 
the last word must be spoken on the west was 
never in any doubt, nor yet that a purely 
defensive policy could not by itself give us the 
desired victory. But that a stratc^gical defen- 
sive policy was imyjossible under the circum- 
stances, and was no moie economical of men, 
seems to be disproved by the policy of Petaiii 
after the failure of Nivelle on the Aisne. If a 
strategical defensive used up as many men as 
the attack there would seem to be no reason 
why the French should not have gone on 
q-ttacking throughout the siunmer of 1917. 
Sir Douglas Haig estimates the British casualties 
from the beginning of the Somme battle to the 
conclusion of the armistice as 2,140,000. (Up 
to the Somme battle our casualties had been 
about 450,000.) The (Jennan casualties in- 
flicted by British ti'oops in the same period 
(July, 1916 -November, 1918) are estimated at 
two and a half millions. Tliis period includes the 
( lerinan debacle which ende<l the war, in which 
their casualties were exceptionally heavy — ■ 
probably heavier than ours in the five months 
tightinfe from March to July, 1918. It would 
seem to follow that the margin of attrition 
^n . ^ur favour during the campaigns from 


1915 to 1917, must have been exceedingly 
small, if it existed at all. For it is clear th%^ 
the French losses in attrition were veiymuch 
heavier than the Germans. Sir Douglas Haig 
estimates them at four millions, and this number 
added to our own is very little short of tlie total 
German casualties in the whole war. When it 
is remembered that Germany hod very heavy 
hghting in Poland, and from time to time con- 
tributed strong contingents to the war in 
Turkey, Serbia and Italy, the conclusion seems 
irresistible that the process of attrition was not 
in the Allied favour, but against us. 

In the third week of November, 1917, there 
was fought at Cambrai a battle which was in 
.some ways the most interesting of the whole 
series of Sir Douglas Haig's battles. Cambrai 
was an afterthought and formed no part of 
his plans for the year. The Battle of Passchen- 
daele had ended with the disappointment of our 
hopes in spite of very heavy expenditure of life 
and suffering. It seemed as though the cam- 
paign had finished for the year. The British 
troops were exhausted and needed rest, and 
their reserves had boon used up in the fighting 
east of Ypres and of Arras. A formal offensive 
therefore was quite out of the question. Under 
these circiunstances, the attack at Cambrai, 
which began on November 20, was admittedly 
in the nature of an experiment, for even if it 
met with the success that was hoped for, there 
was no pos.sibility of following it up in the ex- 
hausted state of the British Army. The plaivs 
of General Byng, whose sector faced the Ger- 
man lines at Cambrai, were bold and original, 
and were based on a belief that the offensive 
capacities of the tanks had not yet boon fully 
exploited. Unlike Flandi^rs, which was water- 
logged and unfavourable to the movement of 
heavy tanks, which east of Ypres were usually 
swallowed up in mud before they could reach 
their objective, the country near Cambrai was 
rolling downland, dry and still hard. Havrin- 
court Wood, just behind the British line, is 
eight njiles from Cambrai, and between them tho 
Scheldt Canal runs in a deep cutting obliquely 
across the inj^^rvening ground. Overlooking the 
canal from the west is Flesquieres Ridge, run- 
ning north and south, and at the extreme end 
of it, on the north side of the Bapaume Road, 
is Bo'irlon Wood, the most coaspicuous object 
in the 'andscape. General Byng's plan was to 
collect great numbers of tanks under cover of 
the Havrincourt Wood and to laimch them 
unexpectedly on the enemy. He had reason 
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to think that the enemy’s lines opposite luin 
^ere weakly held, owing to the heavy transfers 
of troops to meet our attacks oast of Ypres, and 
excellently as the Germans were served by their 
systen^of railways, it would be two days Ix^fore 
they could bring tip reinforcements. General 
therefore, liad hope.s of capturing 
Cambrai, or failing that, of obtaining a position 
on the Bourlon Ridge which would take the 
Hindenburg line between Mauivres and ti\o 
Scarpo in reverse. “ My intentions/ ’ writes 
Sir Douglas Haig, “ as regards subsequent 
exploitation were to push west and north-west. 


battles in wliich the bombardments were \ ery 
prolonged, it was several days’ notice— btft 
by forming great craters made for the enemy 
new defences as hist os it destroyed his old 
ones, and also increased the diflieulties of rapid 
advance over the gi'ound. The crude idea of 
“ bhvsting o«n* way t hrough." which had carried 
us tlirough most of our offensives hitherto had 
thus undergone a eonsiderahle rc*tineinent. t)ur 
artillery did exet'llent .work after the attack 
had been launched at (’anil)rai, but most it 
was at unregistered targets. When it is re- 
meinhered liosv implicit laid been the eiai- 
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taking the Hindenburg lino in reverse from 
Mocuvres to the River Searpe, and capturing 
all the enemy’s defensive positions an<l ])rob- 
ably most of lus garrisons, lying westward of 
a line from Cambrai northwards to the Htaisee 
and south of that river and the ►Searpe," and 
these successes would have been juore vahiabh* 
even than tlie capture of Cambrai itself. The 
key to the whole enterpri.se was surpiise, aiid 
in order to make tliis more certain. General 
Byng even decidetl to dispense with a pre- 
liminary bombardment. This was a striking 
innovation for an attack on this scale, although 
General Nivelle, earlier in the year, had recog- 
nised the grave disadvantages of a heavy bom- 
bardment, which not only gave the enemy 
of otir intention - -in some of the early 


fidenee ie|)osiMl iu our (>n*vious offensives in 
(he t'fTec'ls of heavy dr\ astating bouihardineiit, 
th<^ originality (»f the tactics nt (’aiuhrai dc* 
comes tlie inor«‘ striking. In thi; opening at- 
tack at V|>n*s on July :il <air artillery pcrsnnufl 
amounted to over HO p<*r c(‘nt. of the infantry 
engaged, and soiik I liing like 2*1,000 tons of 
ammunition were disi*hiirg<*d on that day. 
This expenditure uf amimmition was kept up 
in all the preliminary homluinlments of the 
Ypres fighting. On Septeinhcu- 20 and 21, for 
exampk*. 42,000 tons of amimmition was ex- 
paided, and at the Hattie (»f Uniodseinde, 
on Oetoht'r 4, the artillery pn'suHml ayioimled 
to 85 per cent, of tli<‘ infantry engageil in the 
attack. These tigures. which arc f hosi- Sj^ 
Douglas Haig, show how revolutionary was 
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the broftk with the past made by General Byng 
ih his plans for the Battle of Cainbrai. 
f The surprise was completely successful. On 
the left, the whole of the German trench system 
between the canal and the Bapaumo Road was 
carried. Flosquioros Ridge was stormed in the 
centre and on the right the canal was crossed 
at Masnicres. The success was continued on 
the following day, when Bourlon Wood was 
reached on the left and the 29th Division 
pushed towards Rumilly on the riglit. Hut 
hero our successes emlod. After days of 
desperate in and out fighting, we were com- 
pelled to fall back from Bourlon Wood, and on 
the right wo never really made good our foot- 
ing across the canal in the direction of Rumilly. 
The enemy had managed to destroy the bridge 
over the canal at Masnieres on the first day, 
and in consequence our tanks never got across, 
liut in spite of these later disappointments the 
bxttle in its opening stages was one of the most 
brilliant of the British victories. ’Further, it 
showed that incomparably the most valuable 
of all weapons against the German trench 
system* was surprise. Up to now we had 
chosen oiir sector of attack and persisted long 
after all chance of taking the enemy at a dis- 
advantage had disappeared. The fighting in 
the Somme Battle continiuMl for six months 
on a field not more than 20 miles from end 
to eml. The fighting in the Scarpe ami Sonsde 
river sectors in the spring had been little moro 
extended, and the attacks east of Ypres had 
been on a much narrower front. The British 
success at Cambrai sliowed for the fii’st time 
wliat might be possible by varying the front, by 
surprise, and by what ainounted to the same 
thing, by rapidity of lateral movannent. 

The sequel to the battle drove home the 
same points, for the Germans later in the 
nibnth were able to effect a complete surprise 
on our right flank and to recover all and more 
of the ground that we had won there. For a 
time our centre and left made so sharp a salient 
that there was oven some tlanger of their being 
suiToumled and cut off, and it needed all the 
skill of the generals and all the endurance of the 
troops to avoid a catastrophe. A catastrophe 
was avoided, but the warning was clear and 
unmistakeable. The second half of the battle 
had enforced the moral of the first half, that 
no positions, however strong, were proof 
against surprise and rapid movement. After 
yie S|^mme, and still more after the battles east 
of Arras and Ypres, the opinion had been very 


widely held that the defence had definitely 
beaten the attack, and that there was no mearfb 

O' 

of restoring the balance betiveen them. The 
easy initial British success at Cambrai gfciowed 
that our tactical ideas in the earlier bathes had 
been faulty, and that the problem of a break- 
through was by no means insoluble. The 
later stages of tho battle showed us that the 
Germans, too, were convinced that tho. offensive 
had not lost its power, and were a clear warning 
that it would be revived in a more dangerous 
and deadly form in the following spring. 

Cainbrai was in the nature of a footnote to 
the main events of the year, and while it 
strengthened confidence that we could win, 
there was at the end of 1917 a very general 
doubt whether wo could win in tho following 
year. It was recognized that tho Gormans 
wauld probably attack in the following year, 
and that this attack would bo formidable ; but 
subject to their military policy and its event, 
which could not be foreseen, opinion was liarden- 
ing against ta repetition in 1918 of the con- 
tinuous offensives of 1917. The arguments 
for a change of policy wore much strengthened 
by tho great Italian defeat at Caporotto, whicli 
at one time threatened the complete ruin of our 
Ally. After Neuvo Chapel le and Loos, Suvla 
Bay, the evacuation of Gallipoli, the overrun- 
ning of Serbia and the adhesion of Bulgaria to 
the Central Powers ; after the Somme, the ruin 
of Rumania; and after Passchendaele, Caporotto. 
Some of tho troops engaged in the later stages 
of tlie battle of Cambrai were on their way -to 
Italy when they were temporarily divertetl, and 
the adoption of the principle of tho united front 
(on winch more will be said in a later chapter 
continuing this description of the anatomy of 
tlie war down to the final triumph) was a rebuke 
to the local “ particularism ” of our military 
policy. It is fairly certain tliat if the Germans 
had not attacked with a violence and reckless- 
ness that did them fatal injury, neither should 
we have attacked. Instead, our policy would 
have been one of free mana'uvre in which all 
the fronts were treated as parts of a single 
campaign. We should (as indeed we did) have 
given particular attention . to the military 
defeat of Austria and of Turkey. On the west 
we should have economized man -power until 
tho arrival of the American Army had given us 
decisive numerical superiority. Wo should 
have developed by every means in our power 
the mechanical aids to victory and in particular 
the air arm and the tanks. We should have 
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cutlivatod mobility and ovorything tliat final and nnexpocItMlly (‘arly triinnpli nuist bo 
favoured tho tdiancoa of surprisio. These were reserved to another chaptei-. It iiiay he e()n- 

the dominating ideas in iruai’s miinls at the venient to epitoini/.e tl)f^ arialnioy of the 

end of 1917. Happily, thaidcs to the mistakes British Army’s operations in JManeii during 

of the enemy, and in particular to the srpiander- tlie years covered by this cliaptc r; and liero 

ing of his resources in the offensive that began attention may Imj drawn to tla^ diagram pub- 

in March, 1918, and to the institution of the lished witli this eliaplcr, whicii illustrates 

single command, events were better than our graphically from the Ix'ginning of tlie uar to 

hopes, and the victory came six months or a the end of 1917 the gradual extension of the 

^ year before it had been expected. British front, the rise and fall iii the nunJ^er 

The-^inalysia of the causes which led to this of British trooi)s, ami the British casualties in 
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the principal actions. The great difficulty in 
roRding the history of a war so vast ami con.i>li. 
cated as this is to keep a sense of the geiiej-al 
plan through tho multiplicity of the detnijs ; 
aiul this the graph may help th.> r<.ader to do. 

Tlio anatomy of tho war down to Dt'ccmlM r, 
11)17, may bo thus conveniently summnri/.ed. 

First, (1), there is a period of open warfare in 
which both side.s are manuaiM-ing for position. 
'I'lw! main brunt of this opetnng struggle was 


491 

of .Veuve fhapeile and Is.os. wl.i-h demon- 
strated the .pudity of the Mritish Army but 
showe.l hew much progress had still to be 
made beloiv our army was lit to underlake th.‘ 
inivjoi* o|M‘intions of cvnu iiu'utal wurfuiv. Tlio 
Dfitish otTeusives at this time weiv premature 
(as indeed XV, Te ll.ose of (h.‘ t'reneh), but th<> 
zeal with which th,' country threw itself into 
the i>rohlein of munitions was an e.\<;elh'nt 
aiigiiiy for tiu* future. We w,m‘,' begitming t,, 
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burjio by (hi* Fnaioh, ])ii( (b«' Ihitish Army. 
Kiiiall though it yvas, was al>l(* to gi\<‘ iinaluublr 
assmtaiifo on (iu* wostmi, whifh wiis mir own, 
/lank. fhiof iiattlos in (his |)riio<l wito 

Namur and Moiis, Moj hangi? (wlit iv t)i«* Kr<*iu h 
offensive in Lorraine came to grief), tho Marin*, 
and the fir^t battle of Vpri's "riieii tlien- 
followed and lasted until the lust montlis of tlio 
war the trench warfare, in whicli ( he o|)<*rations 
resembled those of a siege, with frequent rai<ls 
and sallies on either side. 

Secondly, (2), for the first 18 moiitlis of 
this (leiieh warfare, tho brunt of the work 
still continued to fall on tho French, tliough 
the British Army was steadily growing stronger. 
Tho French offensives, notably in CJiainpagne, 
in 1914, and in the Arras region, wore v»*ry 
obstinate, and great losses were incurj*ed. 
Th© chief British contributions were the defems* 
of Ypi*es in the spring of 1915 (in which the 
Freueli gave assistanct*), and (he two battles 


under.''larnl (lia( Ilirre whs no such lliing a.-*, 
limited liidiility in W)ir. and no real di.^tinctinn 
between eivlliari and snidirj'. 

'riiirdly, (11). for the la>>1 sis months of 1919, 
(la* French and Fai),ilish \\» rc ^Irfiining in eon 
jniielion to effect a l>reaeh in the enemy's 
ilefences. 'The hatOe of I hi.s period is t he loni^ 
st.riiggle on the Somme. This is also the 
period of \'< rdnn. 

Fourthly, (4), there was a whole year of 
hard lighting in whieh tla^ Ihitish Army, gain- 
ing in eonlidenee and i vperiiMiee ev<*ry <lay, 
<arrio<l the main l)iird<*n of the offensive 
against (he enemy. After the earfy battles 
north of (he Aisne the Freneh abstainotl from 
(la* formal offensive, (hough they gave us 
iissistanci* in our atlaeks, notably north ot 
Vpn*s. 'Jda5 fighting was continuum through* 
<nit the yea?’, a?al the wisdom of this peraist* 
1 ‘nce is still a- r^nhjeet of warm coiitrov'YMy,^ 
though opinion tsMids more and more to Mic^ 





LORD FRENCH REVIEWING THE VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS, June 17, 1916. 
Tlie corps consisted of men above military ajje, or exempted for other reasons from active service, 
who voluntarily placed themselves at the disposal of the military authorities for purposes of home 

defence. 


viowH (^x|)r«>sso(l ill tliis ('linpttM*. Tlio gmit 
hattles ill this ixaiotl wimt thoso to tho oast of 
Ypros, in tho Arras n^^ion, round Hullooourt, 
tho \’iiny Ridge and the Messinos Ridge. 

Finally, (a), towards tho end of the year 
there was fought tlie battle of Caiiibrai, wliioh 


foreshadowed what was to oonio in the fol- 
lowing year— both tlie offensive of the 
Uerinans that began in March and the 
final triumph, in which tho British Army 
took a great, and towards tho end of the 
year, a predominating part. 
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B y the middle of Septeiubei*, 1018, tlie 
war had entered on a new phase. 'Fhe 
great H indenburg Line liad been broken 
through on September 2 {.^ee ante p. 306 
et Hc,q.) at Queant, and the supporting line.s 
behind it wen; in imminent danger of being 
either penetrated or turned. Moreover, many 
of the positions in which the Gormans were now 
attempting to stand were only halt prepared 
for resistance, or consisted merely of natural 
positions hastily put in a staU? of defence. The 
task then before the AH it's was to hrc*iik the 
power of the enemy at all these points. 
Moreover, it must not he forgotten tliat the 
main lateral lines of communication of the 
Germans extending from Thionville t<i Maubeiige 
(the latter an important centre for the whoh‘ 
of the lines of supply) were by the advance of 
the Allies becoming more and more threatened, 
and once these were captured, tlu* eastern 
position of the German defences from th»^ 
Alsace frontier westward would be cut off from 
any good supply line, leaving only c-einmunica- 
tions back through Belgium or the Ardennes. 
To retire through the Fiifel was almost impossible 
for large numbers. They were rapidly getting 
into the dangerous position in which every 
army is placed whoso main line of eomimmica- 
tions is parallel to its front. Moreover, the 
German position on the Belgian coast and in 
Belgium was threatened by our progress 
and by our naval activity, and it was 
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becoming plainer iwoiy day that only by 
a considerable retirement could the mc>r<^ 
exposed portions of the Gorman foi’ces bo savixl 
f -om disash^r. 3’h(^re was yet anotlau' point to 
be considered. The Germans were getting to 
the end of their reserves of men. 'Pho Allitvs 
were daily becoming stronger. 

Immediately facing the First anil 1 bird 
Armies were the highly develt)])ed series of <le- 
fcncc.s spoken of generieally iv.s tlie HinihaiV)urg 
Line a complicated system of trendies <^x- 
temJing one behind the other for miles, pro- 
tected by innumerable wire entanghMuenis 
S rengtheriPfl with concrete pill boxes, and 
by thousands of machine-gun ami innumerable 
trench mortar po.sitions. It was altogt^t her the 
most formidable combination of militaiy works 
that had ever bwu imagined and consiniciod ly 
man, the result of over thioe years’ work, in 
which the Geniian military engineei*s had ex- 
hausted every resource of art kii<»wn t<» tliein. 
Xor had they ceased from continually ailding 
to and improving ihimi in every way possible. 
They were fpiite untouched when they wfue 
finally and successfully attacked. 'Phe fact 
that they were el! civerpassed with compara- 
tive ease shows the high courage and temwity 
of our troops, the admirable organization of 
our offensive forces, thc^ co-onlination, of all 
anns to the object aimetl at, and the brilliant 
tactical leading conceived by the Higher ^orii-^ 
manders and executed by Uiose more immo- 
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diately connacted with the work of the various 

units. 

0 

In fi^nt of the First Anny was that portion 
of the German position feown as the Fresnes- 
Rouvroy system. This lay in front of the 
Drocourt-Qu6ant defences, wliich ran down to 
the main Hindenburg Line at Qu6ant, Some 
distance behind this was the Canal du Nord, to 
which allusion has already been made, and 
which proved another strung defensive position. 
Between St. Quentin anil the village of Bantou- 
zelle, the upper defences of the Hindenburg 
system lie sometimes to the west but more 


point the canal was dry, la the canal cuttings 
the Gennans had constriibted numerous 
tunneled dug-outs and shelters, and on the 
edges they had well -concealed concrete 4 or 
armoured macliine-gun emplacements. The 
tunnel itself was used to provide accommoda- 
tion for troops and was connected with the 
defences above by numerous shafts. South of 
Bellicourt, on the western side of the canal, 
there were two linos of contiguous trench, 
running parallel to the canal : the front one 
distant from it alwut 2,000 yards, the rear 
one at an average distance of 1,000 yards. 



WIRE entanglements ON THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


generally to the oast of the lino of the liiscnut 
Canal. The canal itsolf did not form the 

enemy’s inamlme of resistance, but only an ad- 
vanced part of a deep defensive system, of which 
the most notable feature was the skill with 
which it was placed so as to prevent onr artillery 
occupying effective positions from which to 
attack it. The canal whenever suitable was used 
to afford cover to resting troops and to tlie 
garrisons of the main defensive trench lines 
during a bombardment. Between Bellicourt 
and' the neighbourhood of Veiidhuillo the canal 
passes through a tunnel for a distance of 6,000 
yards. South of BelUcourt, whore the canal 
emerges from the tunnel, the cutting be- 
comes shallow, till at Bellenglise the canal is 
almost at the ground level. South of this 


Both of these were e.xtremoly st rongly organiae.l 
and covered in front with heavy wire cn tannic- 
ments. North of tho tunnel the Hindenburg 
double ti-encb line was imme.liatcly to tli» 
east of the canal and was linked up with the 
.lef.-necs to the vxest of it. Thl^n^ wee also 
many trenches at various points, placed 
to protect important local positiims, or those 
from which nrc emild be brought to lx«ar on 
ail advancing enemy. The whole of tj.ese lines 
wem connected up ’'y «>nna rous coriimumcation 
t,.enchcs. At a .listance of 4.1)00 yur<ls Isdu.nl 
the most easterly of these there was a secon.l 
double row of works known as the Bcauicvoir- 
Fonsomme line, also a very complicatiyl and 
strong construction with numerous conci-ete 
shelters and machine-gun emplaceineiits^ the. 
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froAt covewfl by ;3a deep wire entanglement. 

^ The whole bolt of country thus converted into 
one giganti4i¥ortre.s8 varied in depth from 7,000 
to 10,000 yards, in which every point capable 
of being turned into a strong defensive post 
had benm so organized. 

An important feature of the country over 
which the First Army had to advance, and one 
which divided the operations into two, was the 
marshy water line known as the Sens^ Catial 
and river, conncjcted with the Scarpe by the 
Trinquis riv’’er, which runs from Biache down 
to Etaing. This lino of marsh and impractic- 
able country ran back in an easterly direction 
until it met the Esoaut Canal to the north-east 
of Cambrai, and then went farther east past 
Denain and Valenciennes, forming a large 
tract eminently imsuiied for military opera- 
tions. It could not be crossed except at the 
bridges. North and south of it the groimd was 
more open — ^rolling bare downs intersected at 
intervals by narrow valleys with streams 
which ran down to the canal. 

The Canal du Nord itself, which was dry, 
varied in depth below the surface from 50 to 
100 feet, according to the lie of the ground 
through which it was cut. At the bottom, the 
canal sides were revetted with brickwork to a 


height roughly of 14 feet. Ahbve yiat, the 
earth was left at such a slope as ^le 
character of the chalk allowed, and this 
w£is a fairly steep one. It Was evident that 
such an obstacle was easy to defend and should 
have been almost impossible to cross ^ It does 
not appear, however, that there were any 
arrangements for tlie actual flanking defence 
of the ditch. Possibly the opinion of the 
German engineers was that nothing in the 
nature of a caponiere would have been of any 
utility against bombing. Be that as it may, 
they appear to have relied more on the physical 
obstacle of the canal rather than on any actual 
defence of the ditch, and to have expended all 
their efforts on the works on the oast and west 
side, cliiefly on the former. At places the Ger- 
mans, however, held a position on the western 
side of the canal as well as on the eastern, though 
the main position was always on the latter. 
In its northern portion it was too strong to 
be carried by direct attack, but it was con- 
sidered possible to cross it near Moeuvi*es, 
South of the Bapaume -Cambrai line on the 
south of Moeuvres and on t he western side of 
the canal, there were two lines of trenches pro- 
tected with deex^ belts of wire entanglement, 
and these had to be carried before the j)HMsage 
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of tlio canal could bo secured But on the 
day of trial there hap|)(3ncd here what has often 
happened before in similar situations, the 
troops in front of ttie formidable ditch made 
by the canal were not inclined to fight to the 
bitter end with such an obstacle behind them, 
and they appear to have given up tliese lines 
without much effort. 

The Germans cpiickly realized that tlie 
position which our armies had won on 
September 18 between (jrouzeaucourt and St. 
Quentin was a s(?rious threat against the 
Hindenburg Lino, and in the afternoon of that 
day they delivered an atfarrk on a large scale 
and a wide front below the Ai'ras-Gambrai road 
from Mceuvres down to ( Jouzeaucourt against 
the ground held by the Guards, the 3rd and 
37th Divisions. It was preceded by a very 
heavy bombardment, but was completely 
unsuccessful, the Germans being repulsed with 
heavy loss. Another attack wliicli was cle- 
Uvered north of Ma'uvres was a failure, 
although at places the enemy succeeded in 
entering our trenches, from wliieh lie was 
driven back by counter-attacks. iSouth of 
Gouzeaucourt, too, thcne was some fighting, 
but the German attempts wine ecpially 
futile in this region. On the right of the 
Allied line in the neighbourhoot* of St. Quentin, 


the French made progn'ss aftt‘r a s(*vere 
struggle. Hound Ifavrincourt a lurgi* amount 
of stores was cajitiired in the' shapi^ of material 
iw'idently intendefl for th<< consti nctiori of 
winter resiilem-es ; an immense quantity of 
luxuries in tlu^ sha|)e of wines, liqueurs, cigar- 
ettes, etc. ; and a consideiahle numher of postal 
packi'ts, among which wei-e great quantities 
of crakes, fruit, sausages and otlier fiaabstuffs. 

On Se|>teinl>er l!)the French, in t lie direction 
of St. Quentin, took the wood of Savy ami 
Foiitiiine-l<r-(’lt‘rcs ; on Se])temher 2<» Gontes- 
coiirt , Cast res, and Kssigny-le-( h and. 

On September ID the British rnadi* furMj<;r 
progrirss /lorth of (lauclie W^ood and r«j-«.istah- 
lished thrins(‘Ives firmly at Mienvres, whieh 
had Ixicn the ei'iitit^ of lighting for the las't 
two days, in the coiirstr of which our troops 
had more than once advanced across the canal 
there, only to h<r driven hack to tile western 
edge of the village. 'Die place was^uwkwanlly 
situate! I, for it lii's in a dip of the ground, 
and the (‘anal is immediately b<?hind it. At 
this j)oint there was a gallant feat well worthy 
of record. A small party, consisting of a 
corporal and six in(*n ot th<r l/.^th Migliland 
Light Infantry, held a post in the nfjjllKrrii 
dorner of the villagir for 18 hours, until reli<?ved 
bv the final (d’fort wliieh won the village. The 
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, [Australian olhaal pnoio^t a pn 

THE BREAK IN THE HINDENBURG LINE, SEPTEMBER 18, 191^. 
Australians shooting at the fleeing Germans. 


men had only their iron rations with them 
when they were besieged, an^ they suffered 
from hunger. Moreover, they wore affected 
by the weather, whieJi was exceedingly wet 
and trying. Yet, nutwithstanding all the 
German efforts, they were able to hold out 
till ro.scued, and inflicted great loss on the 
tmomy. 

On SejDtoniber 20, though there was some 
minor fighting along the front, no counter- 
attack of any moment was delivered by the 
Germans, but in Kpehy there was very hard 
fighting. This was also captuivd and the area 
betw^een Exj6hy and Leinijire ('omplebdy eh*ared. 
The 8th and 49th Divisions attacked towards 
the Ei're.snes-Houvu'oy line, and made con- 
siderable progress. W'ith these exceptions 

there was a pause in the fighting on September 
20, only actions of minor moment taking 
place, hut the Ganailian (' 01^)8 extended its 
Inie southwards mnirly down to M(BUvres, 
where it joined the left of the 'I’hird Army, 
[t will be remeinl)ered that the advance 
of the latter hail Ix^en eoNored by the right 
of the Fir.*^/ Army, to wdiich the Canadians 
belonged. Benay, south of St. Quentin, 

was taken by the French. The grip was 

now tightening round this town.v In the 
north we were at Gricourt, and at the 
south Benay, from whence the line 

e\tenc|yd round the froi\t of Savy-Holnpn- 
Freanoy to Gricourt. * 

On September 20 our line was also advanced 


in the north-west of La B.asseo on a front of 
21 miles as far as the villages of Rue du Marais 
ami La Tourelle. The Gemians endeavoured 
to stop the advance of Mangin’s troops on 
the north-east of Soissons, where the position 
that they occiipiod w'as very threatening to 
the western end of the Chemin-des-Dames. 
Five attacks were delivered on the night of 
September 19-20 to the north of Allemant and 
to the east of the farm of MoLsy, but all w^ere 
driven back with heavy loss. 

On September 2\\ the French took the fort 
and village of Vendeuil, so that their front 
was now on the Oise from Travecy. 

On September 24 an attack was made by them 
on the south-west of St. Quentin in combination 
with the neighlpouring British troops, ami 
overcoming a strenuous resistance of the 
German.s they captured Dal Ion close to the 
Somme Canal and the spur known as 
LVFpine de Dallon. In this operation 
509 j^iisoners w^u’c, taken and a large 
number of machiru^-guns. The attack was 
extended over a front of four miles from 
tlie rivun* Omignon oast of Vermand south- 
ward Is. The fighting, especially about Selency, 
which is on the main Amiens - St. Quentin 
road, and only tw'o miles west of St. Quentin, 
was very severe. 

On September 25 this operation W'as con- 
tinued, and during the night progress w^as made, 
especially to the north-west of St. Quentin. 
Some further progress was made by English 
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^troops to the north-west of La Bassw, which 
refturted in our line being somewhat advanced, 
and over 100 prisoners takt?ri. During the 
night of September 2o a counter-attack was 
launciied by the enemy, but was completely 
unsuccessful, several |)risoners remaining in 
our hands. Further snuiU successes were 
gained by us to tho north-west of Armontieros 
and ill patrolling encount<‘rs near that point 
and Ypres. 

Tho ground gained since September IS 
had now brought our troops — the Fourth, 
Third, and First Armi(?s — to a line on Sep- 
tember 20 running from the village of Seleney 
to Gricourt and Pontruet, and tlicnee cast 
of Villeret and Leinpire to VilUas-Guislain 
and ( louzeaucourt. 'Phis coMtinucd northward 
to Kavriiicourt and Moaivues along the west 
side of the (Janal du Xord to the floods of tho 
Sensoo at Kcourt - St. Quentin. In front of 
tho Third Army, tho centre of our forces, anil 
tho Fii’st Army to the north of it, there were 
strong Oermari positions which covcrcul the 
approaches to Cambrai bet ween tho Canal du 
Nord and the Kscaut ( -anal, which included 
the section of tho Hindenburg I-ine itself 
north of Gouzoaucourt. 'J’he enemy's trenches 


in this sector faced south-west, and it 
necessary to take them iis a pivliounary Ic^ 
any further advance to enahle tho artillery 
of tho Fourth Army to get into a |)osition 
whence it could boinbaril the exceptuaially 
strong portion of the enemy’s line facing this 
part of our forces to prepare the way fv>r the 
infaiftry assault. To deceive the enemy 
FieM -Marshal Haig ordered a heavy artillery 
fin? to be directed iluring the night, of 
SeptiMuber 20-27 along the wlu»le fronj. of the 
three armies. 'Phen the First and Third Armies 
were (n ad\ aiiee aiul push nearer to their Hnal 
objective, which would render i*asirr the task 
of the Pourth Army’s artillery, 

St‘pt ember 20 saw a considerabk* enlarge- 
ment of tlie operations against the (if*rmans. 
The French, in conjunction with the American 
First Army, composed of fheir 1., Ill aiul \\ 
Corps, each of threi* divisions, attacked in the 
Champagne district on both sides of the 
Argoimo, bed ween the Meuse and the Suippi s 
rivers, on a front which extended over 40 
miles. On the 27th the Third and First 
British Armii's attacked with the l\^, \d., 
X.VI I., and the Canadian Corps, in t he direction 
of Cambrai, on a front of aliout 13 miles from 
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THE ARGONNE FRONT. 


Gouzeaiicourt to the neighbourhood of Saiichy- 
I 4 e 3 tr 63 . On September 28 an Anglo -Belgian 
force imder King Albert advancetl to the 
assault on a 23-inile front from near Dixniude 
to Ploegsteort. The Belgian coast was also 
heavily bombartled by our Navy. 

Thus from the Meuse to the coast the 
whole German line was vigorously battered. It 
was the biggest battle which had been under- 
taken by the Allies since the beginning of the 
war. The object of the French and American 
attack on both sides of the Argonno was in the 
lirst place to ])enotrate and turn the enemy’s 
defences in the CharnpagFie with the intention 
of moving ultimately in the direction of 
M 6 ziere 8 . This would completely outflank 
the Gorman defences which the British were 
attacking frontally, and would also, in com- 
bination with the American attack from the 
ground gained in the St. Mihiel salient, threaten 
thoi whole of the lines back into (lennaiiy 
south of Luxembourg and grasp the main 
lateral connexion running from Mezieres- Sedan 
back to the east, and in addition the line which 
ran up from M 6 zier<?s to Najuur. Both the 
French and the American preparations for 
the attack Ivid been made with the greatest 
secrecy. The enemy knew he was likely to 
bo attacked, but could not determine which 
were the most threatened points. 

The operations undertaken on the right 
flank ot the Allied armies involv^ed some 
(‘hanges in the disposition of the American 
Army.^ The Second American Anny took over 
4 Vie country wViicli liad Vjcen won in tlie Stj^ 
Mihiel salient, while the First Army was trans* 


f erred to the immediate left of Genera) 
Gouraud’s force for the advance on both sides 
of the Argonne, and the French Fourtli Army 
moved forward on their left. The French had 
been ready to advance since the middle of 
July, and Gouraud was only waiting for the 
completion of Marshal Foch’s aiTangernents 
to tlu’ust forward against the Germans. Every 
necessary step had been taken by General 
P 6 tain to ensure the success of the movement, 
which was a very important one, threatening 
important German communications, and a 
vast number of guns Viad been collected togeth( 5 r 
to support the infantry. The task of the 
Second American Army was to feint with 
gun -lire against the German positions about 
Briey and thence towards Metz so as to make 
the enemy V:)elievo that an advance in continua- 
tion of the St. Miliiel battle was to be made in 
that direction. It succeeded, for the German 
commanders collected a cc>nsiderable reserve, 
numbering aV>out 16 divisions, in the iieigh- 
bourhoofl of Briey — an important coal-mining 
centre which they hoped to hold — to 0 |)pose any 
attempt to break througli at this point. But 
the real intention of the Allied commanders 
aimed at a much more important objective 
for the time -the railway line which ran east 
and west through Grand Pr^. This was of vast 
importance to th<^ Gorman communications. 
Interrupted, it would leave only circuitous 
lines available to connect the eastern 
extremity of tlie German defences with those 
to the west. 

It seems probable that the Germans totally 
misapprehended the direction from wliich the 
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attack was to take place ; possibly this was 
due to thb defensive attitude which the French 
. Fourth Amiy had maintained for some time 
pasts They thought it was to be a con- 
tinuation of the advance from the St. Mihiel 
salient, whereas it was really on both sides of 
the Argonno from Iteims to Verdun. It is 
a great tribute to the air service of the Allies 
tliat tho (lerman aviators should have been 
kept so far back as not to have observed tlie 
movements of the American treopa to th.- 
right of ( lOLiraud 

The (iennans had an iinjxirtant line of forlifi- 


At 11 p.ii). on September 25, between tlje 
Suippes and the Aisno, a distance of some 10 
miles, tho artillery preparation was commenced 
with groat inU*nsity, and at 5 25 a.m. 
September 20 tho Fourth French Army, iindca 
(Jonornl Gouraud, and the Fii-st America?) 
Army, undm‘ Gt^ncral Idggett, began (lioir 
forwai-d inovtMnent ; the Frt>nch on tho west 
of the Argurmo. the Amt rice. ii.-i on t))e tvist. 
Ihe French troops atlvanced to Mu assault 
at a pact^ which wius regulah'd at about 25 yard^• 
to the minute. The trout consisted of a com* 
oarativclv thin line of sufficient strength to 



A (JERMAN MILITARY ROAD AND DUC 

cations running from Raineville along tlu' 
Forges Brook by Bctbincourt - Malincourt, 
w hence it went back through the Argoniie Fon^st 
ridge, Avhich Avas itself rendered praetieally 
impassable by obstria-t ions liotli of an active 
4ind passiv^e nature, 'riiis streteh of country, 
some four miles wide, divided the French 
froTU the American lino of advance. Var<innes 
was held as an important strong post hy the 
Friissirtn Guards at a point wliere tho natural 
defences w^ere less foiinidable. \’au(piois 
was held in the same way. Four lines of 
defences faced the Americans, compo.^ed of 
the Bindenburg Line and then in succession 
minor defences known locally as the Tfagen 
Lino, then the Volker Line, and lastly the 
Kriemhilde. 


-OUTS IN IHH FOREST OF ARGONNE. 

carry the machine-gun positions covering the 
Gcrnmii Hist line. The attack was successful • 
from the vi'iy commeiHS'iiaMit , ami while this 
alvanceil po-^itioii was lieing carriofi, an 
ov'cjwhelming boinbardment was c‘Mrri<»d on 
agaijist thfi fiiNt main line of the GeniiaiiH, to 
which many of tladr troops in the advanecfl 
posts had falliai liaek. By S.25 the tirst wmivo ^ 
of infantry had aciromplishcil its task, and thtai, 
reinforced, the French went on against tlu* 
main line, tif resistance, vn Uich ran along 
the scries of heights the farm of Navariii, 
the hill of Souain, the elevations of Muiet, 
Tahure, Mesnil, and the ground to the north 
of the Main de MaHsiges, These, all 
strongly fortified, formeil an excellent line 
of obstuvation over the country in front of 
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them, and constituted a formidable combination ^ 

of trenches covered by wired entanglement, 

to a depth of over three miles on the whole 

fP^nt of the attaek. Between the Suippe and 

flthe Argonno the villages of Tahuro, Bipont, 
n 

Rouvroy, Camay -eii-Dormois, Servon, which 
fomiod supporting points to the defences, were 
all taken after some strenuous fighting, although 



GENERAL LIGGETT. 

Commanded the First American Army. 

other places, such as the farm of Navarin, the 
elevations of Souain, of Tahuro and Mosnil, 
wore taken at the first rush. The general line 
>\as carried somowhoro between noon and 
one o’clock. This success w.a,s very largely due 
to the French artillery barrage, which, moving 
in front of the advancing troops, had facilitated 
their advance and had prevented to a great 
extent the arrival of reinforcements to the 
German front line. 

Tl'H) Gomian artillery does not seem to have 
played a great part in the action, and was, 
compared with the French, comparatively 
ineffective. The barrage was chiefly the work 
of the French 75’s arnl had been limited to the 
front lino of Geiinan heights. Over this the 
heavy gims did the work, while the field guns 
were brought up to m^arcr positions. At some 
points on the lino of the Dormoise, especially 
at Bipont, a strong resistance was put up, but 
was overcomo eventually. 

There w^ no doubt that the Gormans had 
expected the French attack. For a fortnight 


before it was actually launched, numerous raids 
had been made on the German front aloqg the 
whole line, which naturally attracted their 
attention. These, combined with observ^ition 
from the air, had placed the French com- 
manders in full possession of the . disposi- 
tions of the German forces. The position 
attacked was an extremely strong one with 
a good command of view over the position 
from which the French took off, and the 
ground itself was extremely difficult : the irre- 
gular alternating ravines and the heights well 
covered with numerous small woods, all of 
wliich had been turned into strong points, 
wore formidable objects to overcome. The soil 
was easily turned by wet into a very slippery 
form of mud. I'he country over which the 
attack was at first ‘ deli vered wa.s so much cut 
up that it was almost impossible to use tanks. 
Altogether, the depth of the German linos 
here was over throe miles, a continuous series 
of trenches equipped with all the resources 
of military art. Both sides possessed in the 
lines which they held very strong positions, 
although, from its command of the ground 
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CONCRETE BLOCKS BUILT BY THE 
GERMANS TO OBSTRUCT A ROAD IN 
THE MEUSE SECTOR. 

in front of it, the German was the stronger. 
Tile point which troubled the ({erinan Supreme 
Command was that the whole line of attack 
was so long that it was difficult to know where 
penetration would be attempted and where 
it would bo necessary to throw' in reserves. 
Tliis was even more important . because the 
number of reserve divisions available w^as 
rapidly diminishing. In the middle of the 
month they had had 71 available, but the 



PRISONERS TAKEN BY GOURAUD’S ARMY MARCHING THROUGH CHALONS. 


day after the battle eoininence<l - on St^p- 
teinber 28 21 of thene had been UMod up at 

tlie front and only 50 were now n'lnaininj;, 
of which not more than 20 were fre.sh troops. 

The general outcome of the first day of tla* 
French attack was that they captured about 
14 miles of the old llindenbui'g Line on the 
Jiiittos or heights between Souain- Somme Py 
and the Argonne forest. The depth taken 
was between two and three miles, and iir many 
points they wore in a position in advarice of 
what they had held before the German off<aisivo. 

The first objective of the Americans was 
Montfaucon, a dominating position in fr<mt of 
the well-known Mort Homme, between the 
Meuse and the Aire. Held by Americans, it 
would seriously compromise the railway lino 
coming up through the Grand Pr6 gap to Dun 
and Stonay, two important passages over the 
Meuse, which Moltke had seized in August, 
1870, when pursuing Macmahon’s army, so 
as to prevent it crossing tho Meuse at these 
points and marching down on 

The advance of the Americans was ns 
successful as that of tho French. '^I'heir 
artillery was more J)oworful than that of their 
opponents, and tho i^oison gas shells which 
they employed soeni to have produccHl great 
effects. The front of tho infantry advance 
was about 20 miles, and was (‘overed to some 
extent by the early morning mist, gorges 


was completely surprised, and once they got 
the Gormans on the rim t hey kej)t them at- it , 
pressing forward aft er severe fighting, and taking 
(Jercourt and then ]3annevaux, some five 
miles in advance of their starting |)oint. 'riio 
American troops on the left of this particular 
advance had a more ditlicult task. Mont- 
faueon was very strongly fortified, and brist NmI 
with machine-guns. Tin' dis]K)sition of the 
trenches gave no particular advantage to the 
attai’king force from their forward point 
towards Dannovaux, cspi?eially as the ticKl 
artillery was cjiiitu unable to accfanpariy the 
advance owing to the cnoi’inous dillicultii'S 
offenul hy the ground, which was a mass of 
I'raters, most of them lialf-full of water. 'I’lic 
artilkay thercfoic, was limited io tin* 

long-range guns from positions farther back, 
and it was not till the next day, wh(?n by great 
exertions tJie lighter guns haVl biajn brought 
forward t<^ an effective rangts that the garrison 
at this ])oint was comiielled to retire or sur- 
render. 

Farther to the west, on the 2(>tli, the 
Americans were more sueeessfnl. Vhuic|noi'< 
WHS taken, and Va.ienn(‘s. From \^ircnn(^s tho 
enemy succeeded in moving imek most of his 
artillery, after destroying the bridges over the 
Aire at Choppy and Varenm^s, preventing 
the advance of the American artillery and 
slowing down their attaxdc. At Moniblain- 
ville, whore the third line of (ierrnan trenches 

> • 
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(the Volker Lino) ran eaistwards towards^ 
Montfaucon, the Germans were enabled to 
hold out until tlie next day. During the 
Aight, however, the American engineers 
• ))ridged the Aire at several points, making a 
way for the field artillery to advance in the early 
morning of September 27. 

Our Allies then went on with a rush, again 
coverefi 'to some extent by the morning mist. 
Charpentry was quickly taken anrl the Volker 
Lino stormed, the troops moving further on 
and taking the villages of Tvoiry, Epinonville, 
and Nantillois. By this succ(\ss the Mont- 
faucon position was gaiiusl, with a wide 
range of view over the neighbouring 
country. 

On the first day of the advance alone the 
French and Ameiicans between them took 
12,000 prisoners. 

On September 27 the French under Gouraud 
and AmeritHins under T^iggett, besides consoli- 
dating the positions they had won, p\ished 
forward beyond them. They Mere subject 
to mariy severe counter-attacks executed by 
12 new divisiofis, but, these notwithstanding, 
made considerable progress. They reached 
M'ithin a mile of Somme Py and crossed the 
railway to Challerango cast of that village. 


Cernay was taken and the troops reached to 
Gratreuil and Fontaine -en-Donnajp and the 
western bank of the Aisne. ® 

On the east of the Argonne the American^ 
made some further progress in spite of German 
counter-attacks. In both cases the advance 
M'aa now facilitate<^l by armoured cars. 

o 

'rh(* French Fifth Army, under General 
Bert helot, which, with some Italian troops, 
occupied the ground between Gouraud, east 
of Heims, and Mangin to the north of the 
Aisne, had been for some time awaiting events 
on the Veslo, but on Sepb:mber 30 tlu*y M^ent 
forM'ard to attack the German position on the 
north side of the river. 1’ho fighting was 
obstinate, but the villages of Revillon, Romsin, 
and Montigny were captured and the Frencti 
forces pushed on ahead. The result of this 
advance was that the n«?xt day the enemy 
abandoned the |>lateau between the Aisne and 
the Reims region. 1'he banks of the Aisne were 
retwherl, and in front of Reims the French lines 
were advanced to the outskirts of P\>rt St. 
Thierry. Between the Argonne and the Meuse 
the Americans had also made progress, as 
had Gouraud’ s troops on their left, St. Marie- 
a-Py, Auro, and Marvaux w’ore captured, and 
they reached the borders of Monthois some six 
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A WkBCKBD AMBRICAN TANK ABANDONBD ON THE ROAD TO VARBNNBS. 
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ST. MIHIGL: A TEMPORARV 

niilos from Vouziera, but the Cermaiis at ill 
held on to Bouconville. 

On SeptCMnber 28 tlie front of attack was 
prolonged by the Anglo-lielgian foicea under 
King Albert attacking on a line of 2.‘1 miles 
from Dixmudo to Ploegsteert. The details of 
the advance had been settled at a conference 
with the C^ommandcr-iri-Oiief of th(‘ Allied 
Annies at Cassel on September 9, Tlio force 
available consisted of the Belgian Army ; sonu^ 
French Divisions ; all the artillery, anrl a certain 
nuin})er of infantry divisio?is of the Second 
British Army, coinnumded by (icncraJ Sir If. 
PI inner. Once more the British section of the 
attack was begun without preliminary boinbai'd- 
ment. At 5dl0 a.m. the XIX. and 1 1. Corps of 
the Second Army attacked on a front of some 
4J miles south of the Ypres-Zonnebeke road. 
The assault was commenced by the I4tli 
Division, \mdor Maj or -( General P. i \ B. Skinner, 
the 35th Division, under Major-lJcncral A. H. 
Marindin, aided by the 29th atul 9th Divisions. 
"Later in the battle these were supported by the 
4l8t Division, commanded by Major-( Icncral 
S. T. B. Lawford, and the 391 h Division, under 
Major-General C. Cotlin. On the left- of the IT. 
Corps the Belgian Army prolonged tlu* line of 
attack as far as Dixnuide. Just before the 
Belgians attacked, King Albert issued his 
Order of the Day : 

ScIdiciN, go forward and make a poM'<*rfiil assault on 
tha cnarny poMitioiiM by fhrj hido nf your horoic I^rifisli 
and PTench cornradfH, It is your <luty to tlrivi* bark t br 
invader, who hfiH boon opproHsing your In-i-llimi for thr 
past four yearn. The iHiur is docisivo. The (foririuns 
are retiring everywhere. 

Soldiers, mIiow yourselves worthy of the >aore<I enu-<e 
of our indepondenee, W'orthy nf our f nulif worthy 
of our rare. P'orward for right, for fre<*dom, tor gh’rioiH 
and immortal B«4gium. 

Both the British and Belgian attacks wt re 


BRIDGH ACROSS THE MEUSE. 

hrilliantly suc*cessful. 'the (lenuans, uho had 
live divisions of Sixt von Annin’s army to 
hold their line -an insnlheient force wer 4 > 
tlriv’Ciu rapidly hack from (he high ground 
east of \pres, ami by tlu" i»nd of the day 
the British had jmssed far bi'yond the extnuno 
limits of the 1917 battlt's and had ea|)tunMl 
Kortt'wilde, Zandvooidt*, Kruise(«eke and Bochj- 
lucre, whil<‘ on the h‘ft the Belgian troo^Hi 
had taken Zonnebelu*, Poehrapello and 
Sehaapbaillie, ami completely cleared tho 
Houlthulst for(‘st. Large numbers of guns wert* 
captured by the Belgians, of which a goo(l [iro- 
|)ortion were takt*ii in the fort'st, and altogf‘ther 
they captured some 30l> pi»*ees. 'The British 
took about 150 guns, and (hi< two fori'45H 
betw(‘en tlierii appiMir to ha\t< much* soim^ 5,000 
prisoners. The w<;ath»*r was misty, and it seeins 
jirobahh* that, lis the attack was made without 
pri'liminaiy bombardment, the ( {enmins w'em 
im»n5 or l('.s.s surprised. \\’ln*r(> the BfJgiana 
atta<*ktul (h(*re was still some w'ire left, but it 
bad been largely dc‘stroyi‘d by n‘een( artillery 
fire, a four liours’ bomliardment liavirig been * 
devoted to this purf)osi* ; hut ou tlie British 
front till' enf unglements wi‘re fewM*r, and (here 
was noatterufjt until t he act ual attack to di%t roy 
them with slu'll tire. It was ground ov(t which 
there had bf'cn a eonsideraJ)le amount, of 
fighting, as has Issmi <l(‘serih(*d in previ<MJM • 
chapters. TIu' count ry itstJf was 1h(' most 
formulaUo f)l>slaele, with its wiiba dogged 
soil anil slielldioles full of vtater, and thp 
rapidity witli which the Allied troops swept tho 
enemy before them shows that the latter had 
greatly lost heart. 

On the next day, the advance was continued, 
ari<l by night tho line had advanced a position 
running from Dixmude by the forest of Ifoult* 
hulst, Stadenberg, Westroosebi^ke, (’assii^ieD- 
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dae1e> Moorslede, Beceloere, Gheluvelt and 
Messines, an advance of from four to six miles. 
Thtawas some distance in front of the positions 
ye had won in the previous autumn, but 
had subsequently to give up. The Allied 
troops were tlireatenmg Roulors and had 
reached the Roulers-Menin road, while the 
Belgians wore within 20 miles of Bruges. The 
attack had been supplemented by coastal 
action by our Navy, which had bombarded 
severely the (Icrinan positions on the coast- 
line. 

On September 30 our troops reached the 
Roulers-Menin road, and were within two 
miles of Menin. This pronounced advance 
threatened the whole of the Germans on the 
coast, and was a serious throat to their position 
at Lille, from wliich they were beginning to 
withdraw some of then* stores and troops. 
They also ordered a number of the inhabitants 
to accompany them 



[Official photograph, 

IN THE CANAL DU NORD. 


. After captu^ring the line known as the 
Flanders ridge, the left Allied attack under 
King Albert, which was now supporterl by 
Gen(*ral Degoutte’s French Army, was con- 
tinued. Degoutte, it will be remembered, had 
previously fought on the Marne. 

. On Sexitember 30 four of General Plumer’s 
divi|^ons^the 9th, the 29th, the 14th and 35th, 


continued their advance against the Oorryans 
towards Ledeghem The 9th Division pressed 
forward across the road and railway betv^n 
Menin and Roulers towards Ledeghem, while 
the 29th Division advanced on Gheluvelt 
assisted by the 35th Division; These •two 
divisions wei*e supported by the 41st and 
36th Divisions, while the 31st, 30th and 34th 
Divisions (operated towards Wytsqhaete, and 
drove back the enemy from the ridge there and 
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from Ploegsteert Wood. In spite of the 
weather, which was incessant rain, the British 
troops on October 2 crossed the Lys river 
between Werwicq and Comines and also took 
Ledeghem. 

The new French force came into action on 
September 30, deployed about Staden, and with 
the Belgians went on north of Roulers in the 
directit^n of Thourout. The Germans now 
withdrew from Armentieres, La Bassee and 
Lille, and the British took Fleurbaix. Franco- 
Belgian troops pushed on on October 2 towards 
Hooglede. The German line of withdrawal in 
Flanders now extended from Armentieres to 
the south towards Lens, the enemy being 
closely followed by our troops. 

The advance of our First and Third Armies, 
commenced on the 27th against the formid- 
able obstacle of the Canal du Nord. This in. 
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its northern portion was too formidable an 
o>>stacle to be carried by direct attack. It 
was therefore dotenninp«J to pass it in the 
neighbourhood of Mauivres, to burst through 
the Gerjnan line, and deploy to the north against 
the rear of the canal defences. The northern 
part ot the attack was covered by a thick 
smoke screen. 

The troops on the north of tlie Sensee 
made a big demonstration with much artillery 
fire so as to hold the enemy and prevent 
him moving across tlie Sensee against the 
flank of the English rear assaulting troops. 

The passage of the Canal du Nord was an 
extremely well-managed manoeuvre. The whole 
front was engaged* by fire, but the real attack 
was delivered south of the Ai r asd.Uinibrai road 
by the Canadians, supported by the 11th 
Division and with the oOth behind the latter, 
and aided by 65 tanks. The Canadians, when 
they crossed, spread out towards the Bouiion 
direction, whilst the 11th Divisifin coming after 
them turned northward with its left flank :10(1 
yards from the barrag<' put down by our guns 
along the foot of the liigh ground behind the 
enemy in the canal defences and marslu's. Tht^ 
56th, when it got across the canal, went up 
between the llth and the can’al, clearing out 


the German defences, the advance being pro- 
tected by a rolling barrage. •* 

Every preparation had been madt' for the 
attack, and our men were well |)rovided with 
scaling ladrk'rs, but the larger portion of the 
tioops appear to have made their way down 
on the (‘ouiiterscarp side, and then to have 
elaiuhered up nn the escarp side, hy their own 
efforts. 'I hf» rain on the pn^cedinir night made 
the ground slippi*ry, but hardly hindered the 
pi ogress of the assault. Hero Mie disadvantage 
of the ahseiico of aclual flank defence of the 
canal was c‘learly shown, f )ur tmojis could not 
liave crossed it had there been any defence <»f 
this kind until it had been absolutely silenced. 

ImiiuMliatcly behind thci canal line anti at 
varying clistanccs from dose to some 300 yards 
behind it was a line of st rong trenches cov'ereil 
by wire entanglements. This was abandoned 
liy t he enemy witli viny lit t lo resistance. About 
700 yards fartluu’ hack there was another 
trench line known to us as the Sow trench, 
and here lather more rt'sistaiice was met 
with, hut even in this instance tht? resistanee 
was patchy : hen? aiul there portions held 
out well, but geninally speaking the line 
was aliandoned without any great resistance. 
A thousand yards farther to the rear was 
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the Hin<l<^nbur^ Support Line eovered by 
deep belts of wire eiitaiigleinents, but here 
a>;ain the formidable nature of the defences 
8e*eiiis to hav^e given very little lieart to the 
men wlio oeeujjied them, because they were 
driven out after a very inadequate resistance. 

By these oporatioiLs a considerable length 
of the Canal du Xord had fallen into 
our liands, and the engineers at once pro- 
cc^eded tt) make bridges over it to facilitate 
the passage of troops and guns. 'J'he 
bridging material had been carefully pre- 
(mred beforehand, was laid down with the 
greatest celerity despite the artillery fire of 
the Gormans, and was most gallantly placed in 
position. As soon as the German defences hatl 
b(H*n cari-ied, light guns were over and went 
forvvani at a rapicl pace to support the infantry ; 
medium a|^.d heavy guns follow'ed rapidly. 
Thret* trestle and pontoon bridges were in 
position by 6.30 in tfie morning, and four two- 
way crossings for hoi*se trallic. guns, ammuni- 
tion and mobiles by 9 o’clock. To these were 
quickly added more light brklges and others 
for the heavy artillery. Their medium and 
^eav3i guns follow^od up the advance rapidly. 

It went forward almost without a checlt, 
and so rapidly, that many hostile batteries 


were taken before they could get into position, 
Graincourt was the only point at which any 
great resistance was offered, and it was not till 
late in the day that it was surrounded and 
captured by the 63rd Division. Meanwhile the 
57th Division, under Major-General W. R. 
Barnes, had pushed forw^ard to the east beyond 
Anneux and Fontaine -notre -Dame, thus turning 
the southern side of the Bourlon Wood. 

The objective of the Canadians, when they 
had passed the canal, was Bourlon village and 
wood. The wood had been heavily bombed 
by gas shells captured from the Germans, and 
firetl from their guns which our men had taken. 
It was completely filled with gas and could not 
be entered, hut the village was carried by the 
4th (Canadian Division, while the 3rd Canadian 
Division, under Major-General F. O. W. 
Loomis, passed through the southern outskirts 
of Bourlon Wood before 11 a.m. The wood 
was thus surroimded, and was completely 
abandoned by the enemy. Thus once 
more this formidable position, the capture of 
which had cost so much blood in the previous 
year, was wholly in our possession On the 
left of our advance, the 1st Canadian Division 
cayiturod early in the day Sains- lez-Marquion 
to the north of Mauivres, midway between the 
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roads to Arra« and Bapaume, and then advanced 
with tjie n.th Division (under Majpr- General 
]y[. R. Davies) on its left and took Haynecourt. 
The lith Division then assaulted and secured 
Jiipinoy and Oisy-le- Verger. The r»th Division 
of the XXII. Corps, which was on the left of 
our line, crossed the canal and cleared the 
Gonnans out of Sauchy-Cauchy and Sauchy- 
Lestr6e, and then, inclining to its left, captured 
Palluel on the southern bank of the Sensoe river, 
thus securing the left Hank. At the end of the 
day our troops had reached the lino Beaucamp— 
Hib6court — Fontaine - notre - Dame — east of 
Haynecourt — ^Epinoy-Oisy-le-Verger, and had 
taken over 10,000 prisoners and 200 guns. 

To the right of the main attack the Ihird 
Army also crosscid the ea.nal. At Beaucamp 
the Germans resisted strenuously and made 
several strong counter-attacks to stop the 
progress of our troops, but in spite of all their 
efforts the 5th and 42nd Divisions firmly 
established their position on the right flank 
between Beaucamp and Hib^court. The 3rd 
Division and the Guards also forced a passage 
across the canal in spite of very heavy fire 
from machine-guns and artillery and captured 
Kibeoourt and Flesqui^res. The Guards 
I^ivi-aion under Major-General T. G. Matb<*son 


jftheii took O rival Wood and made gooil up 
to Premy Chapel. Hero the 2nd Division, 
under Major-General C. E. Pereira, eontiiuie<i 
the movement. In the centre of the athiek* 
the 57th Division hml alrea<ly [)repar<Hl bridge- 
heads which enabled the ptvssago over the canal 
to be made securely, and by these the 52nd 
Division, under Major-General F. G. Marshall, 
passed. Going on, t hey carried the German 
defences cuist of the canal arnl gciincsj the 
higher ground overlooking ( Iraincourt. On 
the left of the 52!nl was the Hlh'd Division, 
with the tth and 1st Canadian Divisions, under 
the eoniinand of Major-Gent'f.il Sir 1). Watson 
and Major-General A. C. Ma(‘Donell, These 
three divisions advaiuMxl whili^ it was still dark 
down the wt^siern bank of the canid between 
Mieuvres and Sains-lez-Marcpiion. in the grey 
light of dawn they earned tlie eanal with a rush 
and advaneed on ( Jraineourt , Aimeiix, Bourlon 
and the slo|x>s to the north of tlie latter villag^^ 
The whole manceiivre was an exeelhait 
example of taetics. 'froops on the north of 
the Sensei^ guarded tlu^ flank of those to the 
south of it. The eanal was ]aissiMl on a narrow 
front and the troops then spn»ad out to a wide 
one — proof of great technieul ability on the 
part of all eoneerned. 




ACROSS THE CANAL DU NORO THE 2nd DIVISION TAKING THE SLAG HEAP BETWEEN ROURLON WOOD AND HAVRINCOURT. 
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Although we had employed no preliminary 
lK)mbardment to speak of, our barrage was 
80 devastating that it completely kept under 
the fire of the garrisons and absolutely dis- 
heartened them. The German artillery seems 
to Hkve been especially affected, for its reply 
to our guns was feeble. 

The result of the day’s fighting was very 
striking. The Jlindonburg l^ine of defence was 
completely broken through, the high ground in 
front of Cambrai W'as captured, thousands of 
prisoners had been taken and a large number 
of German gims. The whole British line had 
been pushed forward 7,000 yards. 

On Soptember 28 the British advance was 
continued, and Gouzcaucourt, Noyclles-sur- 
TEscaut, Fontaine-iiotre-Daino and Sailly 
were taken. Marcoing was an important 
point, as hero our troops secured the jiassage 
over the Escatit Canal, and this facilitated 
the advance on (’ambrai. On the Hensco 
Aiibencheul-au-Bac was eapturerl, insuring 
against any enemy reaction over the Senst^e 
Canal at this point. 

On the same ilato the First Army again 
pushed forward against tho Germans who 
w^ere covering the high ground betw^c^^ii Carnbrai 
and the Sons6e jnarshes, which was necessary 
so long as he determined to hold on to ( ^nnbrai. 
Tho defence was stubborn, but the TIindenburg 
Line about Marcoing was definitely broken. 

The Fourth Anny began a heavy bombard- 
ment of the German lines opposed to them 
on the morning of SSepteinber 27, imd continued 
it the whole of that day and the next. 8o h(Hi\ y 
was our fire that tlie eiuiiny’s troops practically 
abandoned the front line of trtniclies ami took 
refuge in their dug-outs and tunnels, while the 
barrage, w^hich extemled back beliind th«'.se, 
was of .so intense a character tliat it eoin[)leteIy 
stepped anununition and food being la-ought 
up to the Germans thus cut off. 

On September 29 came the turn of tho 
infantry of the British Fourth Anny, which 
atlvancod to the a-ttack on a front of 12 miles 
between Holnon and Vendhiiillo, covered by 
a very heavy artillery barrage. The troo|)s 
employed were the 11. American (Xa-ps w ith tho 
IX. British under General (2. W. Hoad, and tho 
hi. Corps with a strong force of tanks providcnl 
by tho British and Ainerictans. It will be 
remembered that the right of the bourth Anny 
was in connexion with the Fi*ench Pirst Army, 
and this too continued the line of attofjk in 


tho neighbourhood of St. Quentin. On the 
left of the Fourth Army the V. and IV. Corps 
of the Third Army att-acked at /m early h^ur 
between Vemlhuillo and Mim^oing and had, 
heavy fighting at Villom-Guislain, Gonnelieu 
and Welsh Ridge. 

On tho Fourth Army front the 46th Division, 
under Major-(2encral G F, Boyd, displayed 
great gallantry in the direction of Bollengliso — 
a very difiicnlt yiositioii to take. It lay in the 
beml of th(^ Es(»aiit Canal, which after running 
south from Bcdlitrourt turns sharply to tho 
cast towards the Tronquov tunnel. Some 
of the tronjis w'cre equipped with lifi'-belts, 
oth<*rs passetl on rafts and crossed the W’cstern 
arm of the c*mal at lh‘Uengliso and to the 
noi‘th of it. ()thei*s w’ciit over the canal by 
foot bridges which the <-iiemy lawl had no time 
to destroy, whili' many, dropping down the 
sheer side of the canal wall and swimming 
or wading to tiie far side, elimbed u)> to assault 
the German trcaiches on the eastern hank. 
Such troops as thc^si^ were not <^asy to stop. 
Overrunning the front line of these trenches, 
they swung to the right and took the German 
<lefences along tin' eastcM-ii arm of the canal 
and on the high ground to the south ot' it, in 
flank and rear. 

Tho direction of attack was quit»* nm-x- 
pectod by tho G<»rniims. w ho lost many imt tta ies 
of artillery which could not be withdriiw'ii 
before the Britisli infantry wen' on them, 
and large numbers of [irisoriers as well. So 
w-<dl was the attack designed and carrh'd out 
and HO gallant w«*re the troojis, that lliis one 
division alone took 4,000 prisoni*rs and 70 guns. 

Farthm- south, the. Fourth Army was (?qually 
successful. 'I’he 1st Division, under Major- 
(■eiieral F. F. Strickland, with the 0th Division 
covering their flank, crosscuJ the ridges nort)i- 
w<?st of Thorigny and reached the south<*rn 
end of the Tronquoy turnad. Here*fh<iy 
gained touch with the :i2nd Division, which 
had ]iiiHscd through the 4fMh DivLsi<jn after 
it had taken Bellenglise and took Lcdiauconrt 
and Magny-la-Ffisse, thus gaining important 
high ground on th«* easU rn side of thi St. 
Quentin Canal, which was inq)oi#ant for further 
progress. ♦ North of Bellenglise, t h<' American 
30fh Division, under Major-(2ciieral E. .M. 
Lewis, having broki^ri through tli»? deep de- 
friicos of tho liindenburg Line, .stormed B(*IIi- 
court. and seized N auroy. On thyir left the 
♦ 'J'ho Kneaut Canal is callod th« St. Qiu‘iitin Canal to 

the HOiUh of Daritouaellr. y ^ 
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27th American Division, under Major-General 
J.^F. O’Ryaii, pressed on as far. as Bony. 
Th^ met on their way with severe enfilade 
^re fi-orn the high ground, but in spite of it 
pressed steadily on. The fighting on the 
whole front of the [1. American Corps was 
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very severe, and at many points in the Plindeur 
burg defences strong bodies of the enemy 
held out witli great (obstinacy for many hours, 
but these were gradually overcome either by 
the su[)port troops of the American divisions 
or by the 5th and 3rd Australian Divisions 
under Major-General J. J. ’^1’. Hobbs and 
tJ. Cell i brand, which came up behind the 
American troops, who passed over the top of 
the tunnel and went on farther. 

Olathe left of the attack the 12th and 18th 
J)i visions were employed against the slopes 
above Vondhuille, from which they completely 
cleared the enemy. Meanwhile the Third 
Army, on the left of the Fourth Army, captured 
Masnieres and the crossings there over the 
Esoaut ( -anal, ^and then pressed on towards 
the outskirts of Cambrai, while north-west 
of that town the Canadian (-\^rps progressed 
on the north-west, taking St. Olle on the road 
from Arras to Cambrai and Sancourt on the 
road from Douai to Cand:)rai. The British 
attacks were continued without iutennission 
durijj^g tl^ next two days. 

On September 30, the capture of Thorigny • 


and Le Tronquoy by the let and 32nd Divif ions 
completed the possession of the Le Tronquoy 
tunnel and enlarged the gap in the Hinden- 
burg Line. * The Germans then retired from 
Villers-Guislain and Qonnelieu on the west 
bank of the Escaiit Canal, the retreat from 
which across the canal was now threatened 
by the passage of our troops at Vendhuille, 
and they retired behind it. 

After the Americans on September 28 had 
passed over the Tronquoy timnol and taken 
Nauroy and Bellicourt, it was necessary to 
clear out the Germans who had been passed 
over and had remained behind in the tunnel. 

The latter was one of the most remarkable 
engineering works in this part of France. It had 
l3oeri opened by the great Napoleon in 1802. 
There wore wide roadways on either side of 
the canal itself capable of accommodating 
several thousand men, and the Germans had 
dug galleries into the trench work from the 
east which were nearly os wide and were 
comfortably arranged for shelter. Beneath 
the overhead cover of earth, the Germans in 
this shelter had been safe from the heaviest 
bombardment, and there were oniy one or 
two places where a chance heavy shell had 
managed to penetrate. 

The clearing out was done on September 30 
by the Australians, who had very hard fighting 
and very strenuous work to complete this very 
necessary operation, for the tunnel had ex- 
tremely strong defences and many ramifications 
both oast and west back to the Gciman lines, 
givdng opportunities both for escape and rein- 
forcements. In the trenches and down in 
tlie tunnel, fighting of the most determined 
character went on while the Australians slowly 
pressed their way onward, clearing out the 
various points. Live prisoners to the number 
of 150 were taken, and an immense number 
of dead Germans w'cre left in the tunnel. 

The tunnel w’as prepareci for blowing up 
at the ])roper time, but haiJpily our infantry 
managed to capture the? German pioneers who 
were in charge of this business. They had 
already commenced to cut some of the leads, 
but were told that if they did not dis- 
connect the whole of them, and so make the 
place comparalfively safe, our troops would 
leave them in the tunnel while our men watched 
carefully outside. This was sufficient, and 
the whole of the mines were disconnected. 

On October 1 and 2 the fighting round 
Cambrai was extraordinarily severe. General 
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von Belowi had issued an order, “Cainbrai 
must not fall.” At daybreak on October 1 
ihe Canadians went forward to dispute this 
dictum. Covered by a vigorous barrage, to 
which the Germans replied live minutes later, 
they rr\pvod towards the Escaut Canal north of 
the town sous to take the bridge- hetids over the 
canal. north-east of Cambrai, and to push back 
the enemy beyond it. This wouUl have placed 
in their possession all the high groimd extending 
between the Sensee and the town, the capture 
of which would have greatly affected the 
Gorman position at Cambrai itself. For if 
the canal were passed, the advance to the 
Selle over open gromid was easy and would 
threaten the retreat of tiie Germans from the 
town. 

The line to which the Germans clung was 
roughly that of the Douai-(.%imbrai road south 
of the Sensee ; to the north of the river it had 
been cut by our troops on the 29th. The 
German Supremo Command also attached 
great importance to restraining our advance 
to the north of this town on both sides of the 
Sens6e, which formed, indeed, the key of that 
portion of the German lines wdiich extendecl 
from this town to the north. If it should fall, 
retreat from the front of Lens to the south 


bocaine a necessity, for otherwise the troops 
there would be liable to be cut off. The 
advance of our troops south of the Sens^fl 
had been covewKl by the Vlll. and the XXII. 
( orps, which had moved forward somewhat 
in echelon and behind the Canadian troops. 

The whole of the area over which the ad- 
vance was made hail been well organized for 
defence, anil the Germans fought ilespeiately 
to stop our troops. Against the Canadians 
with the 11th British Division on their left, 
and the British divisions which were fighting 
from the Senseo river to the south, thoni had 
bi'en led to the attack since September 27 
some 12 divisions. There were still six left 
for counter-attack, viz., the 1st Guard Heserve 
Division, the 220th, the 2941 h, the 2«th, 207th 
and the 22nd, with a large numbiM* of guns 
to support them. Tho first line of German 
defence wius, as has been said, the Cambrai- 
Douai road ; then behind it came the line 
of railroad leading from^ Cambrai to the 
same town, which runs in an irregu’iar curve at 
a distani'e varying from 200 to 1,500 yards from 
it. Division after division was sent up against 
our attacking troops only to be smashed back 
by our overwhelming artillery fire, supple- 
mented by machine-gun and rifle fire from 
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our infantry. More than once our men were 
compelled to retire before the vigour of 
the counter-attacks. This occurred at Bl^court 
' arul Thilloy and Hantigny. Still our men, 
though occasionally driven back, returned to 
the attack and consistently jjushed the enemy 
before them. Particularly severe were the 
( Jennan counter-strokes made up along the de- 
pression through whicli the Bantigny brook 
ran, which afforded considerable cover to the 
attacking columns. Some idea of the intensity 
of the struggle may be gained from the fact 
that one heavy battery fired on , October 1 
1,600 shells. At Bl<5court the Gormans had 
many well covered machine-gun nests, but 
these were carried in succession, while the 
masses of the' enemy were torn to pieces by 
our artillery fire. The attack was pressed with 
such vigour that by 9 o’clock in the morning 
the line of the Escaut Canal was reached from 
the outskirts of Cambrai through Morenchies, 
the Pont d’Aire and Kamillies, while the 11th 
Division continued the line to the north, 
stormed Epinoy and made their way along the 
railway and the Sens6e river east of Oisy-le- 
N^orger to Aubencheul-cn-Bac. 

On October 1 the IX. and the Australian 
Corps, acting m conjiuiction with the First 
French Anny under General Debeney, went for- 
ward, and Levergies, t o the east of Lehaucourt, 
was taken by the 92nd Division. 

Thf? success to the north of St. Quentin 
rendered the pi^sition of the Germans there 
dangerous, and this was accentuated by the 
capture of Joncourt, Estrees and Bony by the 
Australians, The enemy therefore began to 
abandon the town during the night, and 
Debeney’s troof^s, which were acting on 
the right of the Australians, pushed on on 
the heels of the retreating Germans and 
then, whetding up, occupied the edge of the 
cAnal beyond the town, between Roxivroy 
an<l Le Tronquoy. Small parties of the enemy 
clung to the eiisterii edge of St. Quentin, but 
were driven out during the night and the 
town completed occupied. In the south the 
HiiulenVmrg position was penetrated up to 
a mile antK a half to the south of Gauchy, ’ 
and this line was now' brf»ken on a front ex- 
tending from Hellenglise up to Estrees, and 
our troops were advancing beyond it. The 
fall of St. Quentin was an important ^ain for 
the Allies. Coupled with that of Cambrai, 
which was now imminent, it compelled the 
(ifennSns to continue their retreat. 


St. Quentin had suffered a ^rea| deal 
from the bombardment and from German 
ti*eatment. The beautiful church wa^, very 
severely damaged, and so were many other 
prominent edifices in the town, as, for example, 
the 13th century H6tel de Ville on the Grande 
Place. A great deal of the destruction w'as, 
of course, wanton, and the day on which the 
Allies occupied the town fires were lit by the 
Gennans in many parts of it. 

In the Cambrai region the New Zealand and 
.‘Ird Divisions took Ci’evecourt * and Rumilly 
on the south of Cambrai, while north of that 
town the Canadian Corps took the high ground 
west of Ramillies and cleared Bl^court. 

Pressed in front, whilst their retreat was 
threateriod by the advance of the Third Army 
from the south, the Germans began gradually 
to withdraw^ The high ground was won and 
the capture of Cambrai w’as only a question 
of time. Patrols, indeed, had already pene- 
trated into the outskirts. 

The defeat of the German attacks w-as very 
largely due to the magruflcent shooting of 
our artillery, who |>oured an unceasing fire 
on the aclvancing troops. 

On October 1 fires were seeji burning in 
Cambrai, which looked as if it was about to 
b(» abandoned. 

In t he fighting of the last five days the 11th 
and 56th Divisions, fighting with the Canadians, 
had taken 150 guns and 5,000 prisonei*s. 

On October 2 the Rumilly-Beaurevoir line 
was burst on a length of eight miles by the 
North Midland and American Divisions, The 
villages of Preselles and Sequehart were 
captured, but the last w'as subsequently 
re-taken by the Germans. Close behind this 
line and to the east of St. Quentin, which was 
now quite clear of Germans, lay the valley 
of the Oise, through which ran the Gennan 
lines of communication with La Fere, Laon 
and the St. Gobain Forest, which were also 
threatened by the a<lvance of the French Fifth 
Army, now under Qiiillaiimat. 

f 

German views on the situation are as usual 
interesting if not infonniiig reading. 

Major Endives, in the Miinckener Nettesle 
Xachrichtm, admitted that the situation had 
not been so serious since the Battle of the 
Marne in 1914. 

The German w'ireloss of September 14 stated 
that the 

English in spite of thoir grains of territory on September 
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north ot Qudant.lor which the Scots and the Cana-hans 
were ^riHSed. could not cross beyond the line drawn 
for them by the Germans which ran from Arletix to 
•MoBuvres. Behind this there was the Wotan position 
and » still fuHher defensive system, and the Uermati 
Army is still Mrong onnii);li to stop in the open field 
the Hrititdh asKauIt. 

Howuver, while soine German aqthoiitieH 
tMigaged in pointing out the great numerical 
superiority of the P^ntente, otliers were more 
concerned with consoling the German j)eople 
by painting in the blackcsSt colours “ the 
appalling losses sulYered l)y the Phitente during 
the last six months.” 


neither our losses in material nor in man-power 
were anything like what the Germans had 
suffered since the oft'ensive i*etnrii of August^, 
(hidko was bold enough to place the losses of the, 
Pronch, PstUglish and AmcricMiis,. ” inclnsiv’e,*' * 
he adds, ” of their coloured brethren, during 
the last six months at from l.SOh.OOO to 
l,7r>d,00d men, which ought to bring near to 
every human ht‘art the th»sire to bring the 
w’liolesale slaughter to an end." There was a 
constant harping in the German Pi'ess on this 
fjiiestion of l)lack troops. Now it is pt^rfectly 



photu^rafyh. 

TUNNEL ON THE ST QUENTIN CANAL. 


Gadke, in the Voruxierts of September 17, 
took this line. 

Tho woakoninf^ of the Kiitentr war-powor hits taken 
pla<*.« to a very lar^o oxtont. Koch’s count it-I liriists 
would liavo boon iniioh more <lnn>.;cn)UH if the iitt ticking 
strength of his P'wuich and Knglish Armies ha<l not been 
lessened. All their glorious reports^ tio not fnislcad 
their adversaries as to the fnet that they had reaeleMl 
nothing deci.sive, hut, on the contrary, the rightly 
timed withdrawal of the German Army has di^prived 
them of their booty. Kv(*ri if t>ne Ijelieved their stale, 
ments concerning the number of prisoners and capUired 
guns, the faet remains that the booty in prisoners ami 
war material which w'e siHuired in the last six months 
exeeed.s theirs by more than double. 

This, of conrac, is an absolntoly ridiculous 
travesty of fact. We did lose heavily, very 
heavily, in the retreat from the Marnt^ anti fo a 
less extent in the northern withdrawal, but 


well known to the whole work I that, with the 
exception f»f Krencli Afriinni troops inal a 
certain number of iii-grocs in the? American 
Army, th(*re W(*re uo black troops in the 
Pkitcnte fighting line. 

It was, of croursc, very dinicMilt for tlio 
German .iutln)ritit*s to be eontimmlly preparing 
antidotes w'it h a view’ to overcoming the effect 
of the (rontiiniml Allic'd successes ifgairist their 
troops. Heferentc to any ina|> must have 
shown the* avc*ragc* (ierinan that wdthont 
ceasing for a month and a half the (jennans had 
been driven ba^'k ; and moreover, thf*sc3 authori- 
tic*s thcmsclvc^s must have know'U that tihey had 
been forccnl to red ire, abandoning a large 
ainount of material, great iinrnberH of weapcjiA 
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Af miit. y of Informatton . 

SOME OF THE GERMAN PRISONERS. 


and many thoiwands of im wounded pri- 
Honers. 

VVith regard to tlie fighting against the 
Americans, we are at one moment told that 
the St. Mihiel retirement had been carried out 
in accordance with plan and was quite success- 
ful. No a<Imissioris were made as to the number 
of prisoners taken or material captured, and 
then, a few days afterwai’ds, they ^vere 
compelled to admit that t)ie St. Mihiel salient 
had been completely abandoned ! 

Writing after the fighting of St. Mihiel, 
\'on Ardennt' points out, what was the case, 
that the salient was a dangerous one and could 
scarc('ly be held when attacked on all sides. 

An interesting contribution to the tactics 
of tlio War was made by i’abius in the Neife 
Frefe Prcfise of September 1.5, in which he deals 
with the tank question. He points out “ how 
important havt^ been the results obtained by 
this new weapon.” Animadverting on the 
first type oiuployed by the British, for instance, 
at Cambrai, he points out that these were slow 
and somewhat clumsy, and the consequence 
was that large numbers (jf them were put out 
of action, but the type was improved and the 
tank became more mobile and more rapid. 
Then gmiter results w(Te obtained. He 
lindoi^s the statorne'nt of the New Stafetn^in 


which wrote on Auirust 17 : ** The Kranco- 
British victory on August 8 and the French 
victory on August ID were undoubtedly the 
most successful offensive operations of the 
Allies on the Western Front. They’ were 
obtained by. the latest strategic method — 
complete surprise - and a new method in 
tactics, the improved use of an improved type 
of tank.’* He then goes on to point out why 
the new arm was so offective. 

Tanks can b« Tnassc(i in a very short time behind any 
Kiveii s<M.!tion and (ran therefore optrate with the 
inaxitnuin of surprise. Bud visibility is no obsl aerie 
(i.e., Tuisi or fog^ bnt rather an udvantaKe. They ean 
attack one p(.)int to-day and be elsewhere to-morrow, 
r.Midy for anulher attack without prolonged pnrparation. 
All these point to their great advantage ov(»r the 
artiih'-ry, whereas artillery can only cut wiri* and blot 
out tremdies with an enormous expenditure of amrnu. 
nit ion, the taidc takes all th€*se obstacles with the 
grcHtest casn tmd makes broad pat Its along which fho 
advjoicing irifnntry can follow. They are the most 
dangerous foe to maehine-guns ; they can approiudi 
machine-gun nests aiul destroy them at rlose range. 
The great danger of the tank is obvious when one 
considers that the defence of thv^ front battle zone 
generally relies on the defensive value of the machine- 
gun , and th(^ armour of t he tank rendc»rs it invulnerable 
to rifle-fire and only seldom and in exceptional rexses is 
machine-gun fire elTective. The infantry is therefore 
opposed to an enemy to whom it can do little or no harm. 
The tank also plays the chief part when the front linos 
have once been broken through, os owing to its mobility 
and s|joed it forms the best means of following up a 
success. Here it plays the part which was formerly 
allotted to the Cavalry, although only up to a certain 
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point,%s the tank is not able to roly entirely on itself. 

• The tank is of all arms the most suitable for obtaining a 
breal^through. But this is only true of it in a ground 

suited for manoeuvre It is not a complete substitute 

for artillery. It is a new ana which, cooperoting with 
the other arms, enormously inert^asos the strength of 
the attack. , , , A considerable number of tank<4 havo 
been partly shot to pieces, but evidently not in sufficient 
numbers to stop their effective use. 

The author appears to think tliat the best 
means of combating tanks is to use tanks which 
have a small gun firing with a kjnd of case-shot 
or a small shell which would destroy a tank at 
short range. He also points out the value of 
water as a defence, and this seems to ha\ e been 
used to some extent, at any rate, on the German 
front. 

Towards the end of the month, the German 
critics in the face of tlie continuous successes 
were getting very angry. In the TdgHsche 
Rundschau General von LieV)ert exelalins, 
“ Lying has become a national characU’iristie 
of the British. They seem no longer able to 
tell the truth.’* Colonel Gadke, on the other 
hand, in the Vorwdrts^ takes a more rational 
view. “ The enemy is seeking to crush the 
military forces of the Ccuitral Powers by a 
simultaneous mighty joint exertion of his 
numerical superiority and technical fighting 
means.” He admits that success is on the side 
of the Entente, and that t he point of the Franco- 
American offensive at St. Mihiel was very well 
chosen and had been begun with great energy 
and that the Allies had gained the first suc'cess. 
On the otluu’ hand, the Frankfurter Zeituruj 
of September 22 was convinced that the 
Siegfried position was rpiite capable of resisting 
the most violent assaults, and would remain im- 
pregnable so long as t-ho German trenches and 
batteries W'ere occupied by nnai who wen^ (*on- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of holding out. 
As they yielded to the Allied attacks the 
deduction is obvious. 

The Frankfurter Zeltumj of Septcmlu'r 29 
had the following remarks on tin* situation : — 

At the raomont when wo sooinod to V)o cliinlMn lo tin* 
summit of martini succ(’ss, a rrviT-^o overtook is. A 
few weeks ago it still s«*oiued us it our urmi« wcm* v^Ty 
near to tbeir final goal, erushiug tin- rny ? »mui» 
and tho winning of l*«*noe, ami now what a tjirn of tlw 
tide. Threatened on all sidus, our armies are tightiug 
w'ith their utmost stn>ngtli to avert drfeat, tin* tiugir 
eharacter of which is tuiparallelod. The view that the 
Western war theatres was tho main theatro lias, despite 
events in the Halkaus, not proved incorrect, ami the 
foiling of the tremondons break-through blow hns 
hitherto boon marked by the best suci ess ami is still the 
sure basis of our entire position. But the assumption that 
our arms in tho West crossed the limits which, in the 
course of tho four years of War, hnve^ so manifestly 
been drawn for us has proved false. XetHw.sariJy that 
i® the decisive factor. What shall our objects be based 


on ? On necessity unanswerable necessity, on thfl 
greatnosM of the danger, on the fearful burden of historic 
respon.sibilities which rests on bur people in thi^ fatW^l 
hour of German and of Biiropean hisioiy. We must 
get through or we are lost. * 

But after all this comparatively lucid ap- 
preciation of tho situation, the old leaven still 
working in the writer leads him to wind up with 
the following stetcinent: — 

'I’he great battle in France is Inking a favourable 
course for us. The iiy’s efforts aiv absolutely 
tri'mendous and our military bunleti (jiiite unparajlt'b'd ; 
nevertheless, the ossailai sucoosn in tlie present 
double battle is for tho | msent quite slight. Kast of 
the Argoime (h<» Americans have ewated a pronoiuiced 
indent at ion, but in cou^rt'queuce of our elastic defence 
and the timely barring of the way they have been 
unable to derivi* any f-^rtliiT advantage from this, Thi» 
penetration of oU’’ position /tme l»c’f«>re (^unbrai is unlv 
so far a partial sneeess. 'I’lie t*iiiid»rai sector is a part 
of thi* front the defenci' i»f which demands gnait care, 

Lieut. -Colonel von Ostonsucken in tho 
Rhelnisch Westfdlisrhe Zeitmuj of Soptombor 27 



IN THB HINDBNBURC;, LINE. 

puts the matter very sqiinrely : “ Wo imwt 

fight until MO Imve gniinxl victory or 
.Icfcat.” 

The work done by the Britieh aviutors (luring 
the period of fighting juet (lescrilKid had been 
very important. They had worked in ^ose 
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c: contact with the advancing infantry and had 
giv/ 3 n the greatest assistance to them. An 
instance may be given of the accurate way in 
* which the British airmen carrying out the 
contact work rendered assistance to the advanc- 
ing troops. A two-seater machine while en- 
gaged in observing the enemy noted a British 
field battery gallo|)ing up to take post in an 
ailvanced position. They had also oVjserved 
right in the path of the advancing battery 
a (lorman machine-gun nest. Realizing the 
imminent danger to the British guns, the 
aeroplane dived down and the airmen signalled 
to the battery, direct iiig it to turn back. 
This it was just able to do as the German 
machine-guns b(?gnn to open fire. This action 
of the British aviators naturally attracted the 
Oernian aeroplanes, which were determined to 
punish them for robbing the machine-guns of 
their prey. No fewer than seven of their machinc^s 
attacked ours. One of the.se was promptly 
shot down. At this moment another German 
a\'iator w^as seen to be attacking a British 
artillery machine from behind and below it. 
The pilot of the British attacking aero|)lane at 
once dived down to th(' rescue and succeeded 
ill driving off the attacking German ; then, his 
ainmunition being exhausteil, he managed to 
shake him.self clear of his assailant and to 
return safely to the Britisli lines. 

On another occasion a Britisli pilot was 
attacked by several hostih^ machines. To 
deceive the enemy lie put his machine into a 
spin as if he had involuntarily lost control over 
it. The Gormans followed, diving after the 
scout, who allowed his macliine to fall several 
thousand foot. Apparently this deceived most 
of the Germans, who all gave up the [lureuit 
except one, thinking the machine must be 
vitally damaged. The British airman noticing 
this, suddenly pulled his machine out of the 
spin, flattened out and banking steeply, turned 
on his assailant. The German, unable to pull 
up sulTicicmtly quickly, cro.ssed right in front of 
the British pilot, who poured in a burst of 
machine-gun fire wliich sent the German machine 
crashing to the earth, where it was observed to 
burst into flames. On his way Ikmuc, the 
British pilot, flying just above the hedges, 
devoted .the remainder of his ammunition to 
scattering several bodies of enemy troops and 
transports by his machine-gun fire. 

September U> was a notable day in aerial 
fighting, ^ Our aviators brought down 65 hostile 
inachinee and one was shot down by anti- • 


aircraft guns, in addition to which one Hostile 
balloon was destroyed. This great success was ’ 
attained at an expenditure of only 16 of our 
machines ; the fighting was intense all along 
the whole front throughout the day, combats 
taking place at a considerable distance behind 
the enemy’s lines. Nearly 24 tons of bombs 
were dropped during the day and 15 tons during 
the ensuing night. The photographic 
reconnaissance was carried out with groat 
completeness, and observation for artillery fire 
was very successful ; much damage was re- 
ported on hostile battery positions and many 
fires and explosions were observed. 

On the afternoon of this day, the Independent 
Air Force made tw'o separate attacks' on the 
aeroplane works and (^Jhemical Factory at 
Mannheim with excellent results. The enemy 
attacked with great vigour and wo lost three 
machines. A German aerodrome near Hagenau 
w^as attacked by a squadron and bui*sts w^ere 
ohserved on and near the hangars, one of which 
was seen in flames. 

Oil the night of September 16-17, three hostile 
aerodromes were attacked and good results 
obtained. Once more the railw’ays at Metz- 
Sablons and Treves w’ere heavily attacked, and 
fires were started at the former place. The 
station at Fninkfort w'as also heavily attacked. 
The night at first was cairn, but later high winds 
got up and seven of our machines failed to turn 
up. Aix-Ui-Chapelle was also bombed iluring 
themight. 

The Naval Air Force contingents during 
September 17-18 also did good w^ork, bombing 
Bruges Docks and doing other damage. 

The enemy aircraft were less active on 
September 17, having been so severely handled 
the day before ; the w^eather continued fine, 
and our men carried out their usual routine 
duties very fully, in the fighting which ensued, 

16 hostile machines were driven dow^ii. We 
lost fen. At night we bombed three German 
aeroi Ironies where hostile squadrons who were 
working in the battle-area were housed. During 
the nfght three large hostile night-bombing 
machines which came over our lines were 
detected by our search-lights and attacked 
from the air and brought dowm. One of our 
night-flying machines was missing. According 
to the Gernian reports, our men dropped a 
good many bombs on the Rliine area, at 
Maintz, Stuttgart, Frankfurt, Rastatt, etc. 
The amount of damage done was i-eported as 
beinK small. 
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Septcjpibef 18 was not remarkable for any 
special fighting in the air. Our machines kepi 
touch with our advancing troops and assisted 
the attacks by bombing and machine-gun tire 
as well as by reporting targets to our artillery. 
There \^s a certain amount of fighting in the 
air, in which seven enemy macliines wore driven 
down with a loss of four of our own. 

About this time some long range guns on 
the Fi'enoh side appear to hav'o reached Mot/, 
with their projectiles. The bombardment does 
not seem to hav(j been of a very important or 


The Lanz Woi ks at Mannheim and the wharves * 
and factories w'ost of Karlsiiihe wer<' all • 
successfully attacked. Hla>t furnHiH‘-^ al the 
Buhrbacli Works were liombed and attacks were 
made on the aerodromes at Honlay. Krc^scaty 
and Morhangt's. 

During the same night, the French night* 
fliers were also active, dropping 18 tons of 
bombs on various aeroilromos, particularly 
those bolongiug ti> the night bombarding 
sf|imdrons, and on tiu' jiin<*tion of important 
railway linos. M'ho aonxlrtanos of Sloiiay and 



TANKS IN THE 

continuous character and had little material, 
though Oeiman accounts show that it had some 
moral, effect. 

On September 10 the weather was too bad 
for very much work in the air, but still tin? 
aeroplane.<(, workinR in contact with tlio 

trooiw of tJio Third and Fourth Arini.^i, managcl 
to report n good many of the positions of enemy 
batteries, and they also delivered, ammunition 
to our maehine-gunners in the forward area. 
No flying was possible at night. 

During the night of September 20/21 the 
Tnd<'pen«i«'n*^ Air Force dul very good work, 
dropping 17 tons of bombs on various points 


[Official photograph. 

NAL DU NORD. 

Marville were ..tuu ked.andtl.e rnilMnystatioiis 
lit Ktiiiu, Ihizaneoiirt and .lainvilli-. 

OnSi'ptemher 21 ekaidy and windy weatlarr 
.ontimuM to prevail on the Hritish front, but 
in spite of this, a large amount of iwoniaalring 
anil photogr«,.hie work was done a^i.l mauv 
artillery patrols were su.-<-essfully .•arried out. 
Ten enemy uuu•llia<^s were driven down, and 

during the night of Septeu.her 2 1 /22 t hree enemy 

bombing maehin.« vvhieh had he..,, deleted 
by our s..archliul,ts were e„gage<l frouj the 

air anil lu'ought down. 

September 22 was again imfavonrablo.for 
work in the air; still our men eontiived to do 
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CAMBRAl FROM THE AIR. 


a good deal of iHofiil work anrl brought dowa 
oight of the enemy's maohine.4 with a loss of 
four to ourselves. 

During the night to September 23 one of 
our night-flying squadrons sueeessfully attacked 
an enemy a^^rodrome near Valenciennes, dropped 
over four tons of bombs, and returned without 
casualty. 

I.ate in tlie day of SepUauber 23 the 
weather cleared up, and although the enemy’s 
activity ^^'Rs slight and intermittent, our 
scjuadrons pei'siated throughout the day and 
veiling in their various tasks ; they drove 
down 11 hostile macliines, while two more 
wen^ brought down by our anti-aircraft batt(;ries. 
After the moon rose our night-flying squadrons 
attacked enemy aerodromes, railheads and 
hutments witli vigour and effect, dropping 
17 J tons ^of bombs without dosing a single 
machine. 

Nothing can give a better idea of the superior- 
ity gained by our airmen tlian the fact that 
they had now begun to take prisoners. A 
British aeroplane was fired on from a trench 
and a sunken road close by it. The pilot 
^divell and fired on the hostile battery with his 
fixed machine-gun, killing one man and wourid- 


ing throe others. The whole Gorman battery, 
to the number of 65, at q^iee hoisted a white 
handkerchief in token of surrender. The pilot 
descended to within 50 feet and ordered the 
‘Germans out of the trench. TJiey obeyed, and 
then, making them fall in, he drove them off 
in the direction of the British lines. Flying low 
and cLrcling roimd them, he carefully shepherded 
the party across No Man’s Land and handed 
them over to the nearest British troops. 

Among other instances in which during 
the German retreat the British machines 
played havoc amongst the hostile infantry, a 
British two-seater whilst on \)atrol observed a 
p.irty of 50 German infantry. Diving sw’iftly 
the pilot dropped two bombs before the Germans 
had time to disperse, knocking over about 30 
of the party, the survivors scattering wildly 
in all directions ; continuing the patrol and 
flying very low, the British plane sighted an 
ammunition column, into which the observer and 
pilot fired 200 rounds from their machine-guns^ 
causing many casualties and stampeding the 
remainder. They next dispersed another party 
of infanjiry and finally a rnachiue-gun post. 
1’hen, with their ammunition practically ex- 
hausted, they returned home. 
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Two other fiying officers who had before 
distinguisl^d themselves had a series of exciting 
adventures during the course of one flight. 
•Observing German gims and limlxu*s on the 
marct, they called up a British battery by 
wireless and directed its fire upon the coliunns. 
A gun and limber were destroyed. Next they 
perceived some more Genniin guns in action 
and, again communicating with the battery, 
they secured the destruction of another gun. 
Then they dived and opened fire with their 
macliine-guns, inflicted many casualties on the 
gun crew, and forced the ri'inainder of them 
to seek safety in flight. (3nce more they called 
up a British battery to firi^ on a ( Jerman artillery 
ooliunn consisting of fiv'o guns, and, directing 
the British gunnei s* wht^i e to fire, the latter 
knocked out one gun. 'Vhe German gunners 
then sought safety in a hurried flight, the 
remainder galloping away furiously. The 
British aeroplane now swooping down o])ene<l 
fire on the leaders. The rest of the column 
piled itself up on the leading gun into a 
struggling mass. Again the British guns were 
called up and a shell was landed plumb on the 
confused heap, coinpbdiug the destruction. 

Four British machines returning from a 
bombing expedition behind the Gennan lines 


saw a line of four enemy observation balloons. 
The leader took advantage of the opportunity 
and communicated his inteutioi\s to the other* 
three pilots. They arranged themselves 
line, each pilot selecting his own .sausage 
as a target, and boro down on them in a 
headlong dive. The Germans wero quite unable 
to haul down their balloons in time and each 
l>ilot secured his pny, the whole four Gennan 
balloons falling to the earth in tlanavs. 

September 25 was tine, but cloudy ; a large 
number of photograj)hs were taken; 12 J tons 
of bombs were dropped ; two (lerman a(*ro- 
tlromes and several railway jniKitions l)eing 
heavily dosed. '^I'here was als«) mueh fighting 
in the air, in which 5:1 German aviators wero 
driven down and also t*ight l)alloons. VVe lost 
It) machines, 'fhe French were ecpially active, 
ami in addition to dri»pping livt< tons of bombs 
on various jioints bc'hind the line, brought 
down nine (U'rman ac'roplanes and one (*aptivo 
balloon. 

In the next few days the wi*atlier was 
good, and our meu persistently boml)ed 
the enemy’s lines and also d<*stroyed st^veral 
aeroplanes. 

The lndependc‘nt Air Force on Si'pttMuher 25 
again atfacke<l Buhl with good results; ono 
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Rquadron attacked kaiserslautorn with Buccess. 
Our machines were attacked by a large number • 
‘of enemy , aircraft on the return journey and 
l*even? fighting took place, as the result of 
which four enemy machines were shot down. 
Four of ours also failed to return. 

Our aeroplanes also attacked the factories at 
Frankfort with good results. Large niunbers 
of enemy aircraft were encountered and heavy 
fighting took place, resulting in fiv^o of the 
cnemy-s machines being shot dow’ii, against 
wliich we had to set off four. It will be noticed 
in these accoimts of the I.A.F. work that all 
the fighting took place behind the German 
lines, thus proving clearly that they dared not 
meet our men at their front line of defence, 
but had to wait until they got them behind in 
the hope of having a superiority of number over 
our aviators. 

'Phe fine weather which now obtained was 
greatly in favour of our Air J'orce. The French 
too, on »Septomber 26 did extremely good work 
keeping tlieir headquartei‘S accurately informed 
of all movements of German troops and convoys 
and of the activity on his principal lines of 
railroad. 

On 8(?ptember 26 .they dropped 26 tons of 
bombs in the rear zone of the battle area, and 


in particular on the river crossings north 
of Tahure and in the regions of the ^omme-Py. 
The activity was kept up during the night, and 
23| tons of bombs were dropped on Germait 
cantonments and bivouacs and other impor* 
tant points, particularly on Loon, Longuyon, 
Le Chatelet and Amagne. The German aerial 
observation was completely kept imder. Of 
their machines 42 were put out of action, and 
seven captive balloons were set on fire in the 
course of the day. 

The Independent Air Force, acting in con- 
junction with the French and American troops 
and our machines, in the afternoon attacked 
the railways at Metz Sablons and Audun-lc- 
Roman, north of Briey, and during the ensuing 
night the railroads at Mezieres; Thionvillc, 
Ai*s and Frescaty aerodromes were also heavily 
attacked without any casualties to our macliines. 

On September 27 great activity was displayed 
by our men, with special success at an immense 
aerodrome, where several hangars were sot on 
fire ; a machine on the ground was destroyed 
and seven more who attempted to repel the 
attacking squadrons were shot down. 

During all this day our machines were vciy 
active on every part of the front and kept close 
w^atch on the course of the various operations. 



[French official phfriograpk, 

‘ FRENCH OBSERVATION BALLOONS PROTECTED BY CAMOUFLAGE. 
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Flying low, they did great damage to the 
enemy with^their inachine-gim fire, besides 
directing> our artillery on a great number of 
tafgets with subsequent success to our guns, 
and talking over 1,000 photographs, German 
aeroplanes to the number of 42 were accounted 
for, and eight hostile balloons, but the loss to 

o 

ourselves amounted to 19 machines. 

The French, too, were very active both by 
day and night. They continue<l to harass 
the enemy’s troop transpoi-ts and to attack 
his convoys without cessation, and also to 
bomb important points such as the Sommc-Py- 



troops, transport trains and g\m columns. 
Notwithstanding the bad weather, our night 
bombers distributed 34 tons of piojectiles over 
various })arts of the enemy’s lines and com- 
munications. 

The Americans, too, on the Argounekept the 
command of the air. I’hey brought down 
12 balloons and mort^ tlian 60 enemy planes 
with a loss of less than a third of that number 
of their inaphines. 

On September 29, although the weather was 
still bad, a great deal of work was done in the 
air ; 1 5 hostilt' balloons were sent down in flames 



[Canadian War Record^, 

METAL COLLECTED BY THE GERMANS, WHICH THEY HAD TO ABANDON. 


1 Challorange railroad, etc. The well-known 
French aviator Fonck brought <lown six 
■ enemy machines during September 20. Tliis 
was the second time that this ainnan aceounfed 
for six of the enemy’s aviators in one 
day. The previous occa.sion was on ^lay 9, 
1918. 

On September 28, same jirocess was 

carried out in spite of clouds and J’aiiis, and 
above all was to be noted the aceiu’ato way 
in which the position of our advancing troops 
\vas reported to the headquartyers of formations 
and the large nuinV>er of casualties infiietetl 
by bombs and machine-gun fire on the enemy s 


by our airmen and namy more* wtae compelled 
to desec’rnl to avoid flestnietion. ’rwenty- 
scv’cn aorof)Ianes weic brought down in the 
air and another by anti aircraft fire. Nine 
ol liei"'^ were also <h'i\'en ^lown out of ('oiitrol 
Nineteen of our inaehinos were reported as 
missing. 

Tho t rench also did good work on /his day, 
bringing down 2.*) (ierman machines and des- 
tj'oying two eajjtive balloons, lM>sides dosing 
the rear of the enemy's front with f)ombs and 
machine-gun fire. 

The weather was wors(* cm Septem>)er 30 
and our machin(‘s could do little mon? than 
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{Belgian official photograph, 

BELGIAN AMMUNITION COLUMN ADVANCING TOWARDS KOULEUS. 


keep in touch with our advancing lines of 
infantry. The enemy di'^played no activity 
in the air an<l our work cost us only two ma- 
chines. 

During the month of September, British 
ainnen anil gunners tlestroyed 383 (jlerinttn 
aeroplanes and drove down 199 out of control, 
making a total of 582 ; (»2 balloons were also 
destroyed. The French destroyed or put out 
of action 181 German aeroplanes ■ and 57 
balloons. The Americans reported that they 


destroyed over 100 machines and 21 balloons, 
and the Belgians one. 

I’he month of September had seen the 
enemy driven back along his whole line 
from the Yser to the Meuse ; his losses in 
men had been extremely heavy and in 
material even more serious. Plainly, 
the end of his fighting power was drawing 
near, though it was not yet absolutely 
reache<l. 


END OF VOLUME NINETEEN. 
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Qrand—Soualn'Mesnil, 109 
Grant, Brl&-Qcn., in command or 4th 
Aus^railau L.H. Bri»!;adc in Pales- 
tine, 101. 200 

Grappa Sector, ftshGng in, 24 
Grave dl rapodopoll, Aiisirians cross 
Piave at, June, 1018, 81 
Great Britain: Air Ministry', changes, 
886 ; Xorn PrcMluction Act, 372 ; 
Dardimelles Coiiiinission, ; Edu- 
cation Act, 888; Eb'ction, General, 
1018, 388-306; Coalition triumph, 
804, 305 ; 8iim Fein majority, 
595 ; Electoral lleform, 804, 365 ; 
Roman's Suffrage, 364 ; Finanoi*. 
Mr. Bonar Law's second Budjjet, 
588 ; Select Committee on Nation.'il 
Expenditure appointed, 372 ; ttixa- 
tion, income, luxury, and stamps. 
388 ; War Loan, Seccuui. 872 : 
Houses of Lords Keforin, Bryw* 
lie port, 865; LiiOonr Party’s Mem- 
orandum on M’ar Aims, 875 ; Lans- 
downe letter controv« rsy, 875 ; 
Lloyd George (lovcrnmcnt, history 
of, 361-385 ; Paris spt>fch crisis, 
377, 378 ; Maurlc.o letter and (iehute, 
385-388; Mesorwitamia Commis- 
sion, 369 371 ; Military S-rvice Act, 
last, 379 382; c (feet* on Western 
Front, 417 ; extended to Ireland, 
381 ; Slltiistrica creahal, ivnv, 863 ; 
Ministry, rcconst ruction, 1918, 89r». 
396 ; Ministry, Munitions, creation, 
413; Munitions shortage, ctVect of, 
413 ; National iVar Aims Com- 
inltt.ee, formation «>f, 375 ; Parlia- 
ment, ineinliers attend services nt 
St. Margaret's on fourth anniversary 
of War and Armistice Mianksglving, 
:J88: iK)Utical events, 1917-18, 361- 
:196 ; imprepareiln-ss for War, 
causes of, 397-409 ; War Aims, see 
“War Aims"; IV.ar Cal)inet. criti- 
cisms of, 363 ; lU*f»ort, )9l7, quot4'<l, 
362 ; secretariat created, 362 ; 
fiinction.s. 863 

Greenland Hill, British capture, 297 
Gregory, Brig.-Gen., in commatid of 
H’th Cavalry Brigade, 19.8 
Gricourt, Allies at, 438 
Guillaumat, Gen., In command of French 
Fifth Army, 166, 454 


H 


Hackwill, Capt. G. H., brings down 
German raider In flames at Wick- 
ford, 27(7 

Haifa, 5th Cavalry Division occupy, li)9 
Haig, F.M. Sir Douglas ; appoinb-d 
Commauder-ln-Cliicf, 418; coopera- 
tion on the Marne Front, 88; 
defence of P.aHsciiendavlc l»{ittlc, 
426; dispatches <pu’b‘d, 14:{. -lOu. 
412, 427; luncheon to King George 
and President Polne.ar^', 1.55; plans 
for Battle of Bapsiume, 167 ; S(uiiinc 
plans miscarry, 418; .Speci.d Order 
of the Day, Aug. 4, 1918. qiiohui, 
126; t.elegram to Marshal Foch. 
Aug. 7, 1918, 126 , pbuis on WestxTn 
Front, Sept,, 1918, 489 ; on mechani- 
cal contrivances, 420, 421 
H.aldane, Viscount : pre-M’ar policy, 
398 ; originator of Territorial Forc<‘, 
309 

Haldane, Lieut.-Gen. J. A. L., in com- 
mand of VI. Corps in Battle of 
Bapanrne, Aug., 1918, 168 
Hamel : Americans and Austrtiii.Mris 
take, July, 1918, 76, 128; French 
Third Army cajdure, 161 ; Germans 
abandon, 124 

Jiamilt.on, Lord George, Chairman of 
M(;Hopotatnitt Commission . 869 
Hankey, Sir Maurice, Secrc?tury to War 
Cabinet. 362 

llannyngton, Brlg.-Gcn. J. A., in com- 
mand of Kilwa Force in East Africa, 
60 ; resumes command, 59 
Hardinge, Lord, criticized by Meso- 
tx)tamia Gommission, 869 ; reply, 
360, 370 

Hare, Hal.-Gen., in command of 64th 
Division in Puh'stine, 184 
Hannan, Mui.-Gen. A. K. W., in com- 
mand of 3rd Cavalry Division at 
Battle of Amiens. 143 


Harper, Lieut.-Qen. Sir G. M.. in com- 
mand of IV. Corps in Battle of 
Kapaume, Aug. 21. 1018, 168 
Havrlnetmrt. 62nd Division take. 800 
Havrincourt-Bp^hy, Battle of, 300, 310 
Hawthorn. Col. : occupies LIkuJu, 61 ; 
in vicinity of Nupondas, 55 ; takes 
over Oen. Norttiey's command. 70 
Hedjaz, Allies’ recognition of liidepead- 
ence of, 21 1 

Hem, ItritiNh capture, 298 
Hendcc'Mirt, British taki?, 200 
HenderHon, Mr. Arthur : goes on special 
missitm to Kussia, 373 ; e.Y|)lains 
attitude. 373, 374 ; ri^slgns from 
War Cabinet, 374 

Henin-sur-CoJcnl, British t.-ike, 174 
High Wwui, lighting in, 292 
Hill, Maj.-Gen. J., in coininnnd of 52nd 
Division, 174, l^l 

Hindeuiturg. P.M. von. on Oernian 
failure. 12.5, 126 

Hindenhurg l.ine : AllitMi advance hi the, 
Sept . 1918, 307. 8(m. 810, 487; 
British attack ou. Sept'. 1918, :t06 ; 
broken atunit Marcding. t.'il ; tier- 
man jMmiilons at Havnneourt, 8U9 
Hodgson. Maj.-Gi*n.. in (-(mnnarid of 
\iistr.all:ui !Mounte*l DivKW)ii, ii»t 
IIolicnlolie-SidiillingKfttrHt. prinee (’on-- 
rad 7Ai, Austrian Minister of In- 
terior. 1915-16,239 

Holnon, Britisii take village and wood, 
;109 

Holnon -VetKlhuille Line, British Fourth 
Army’s attack on, 451 
Homs, Di'sert Mountcil Corps occupy, 
Oct., 1918, 205, 207 

Horne, Gen., in eoiiunantl of First 
British Army, 166 

Horne, Sir JlolH^rt, appointed MinisbT 
of Lalamr, 396 

Hoskins. Gen., in command of 3rd 
(Lahore) Division, 1S.*» ; confers 
with Gen. Jl.alfeyt at 'rulM^ra, 48 ; 
dlfflcultles of I'Xst African Cam- 
paign. 38-40; disi)at4!lics qiioted. 
47 ; reorganizes forces in lia«^t 
Africa. 41-43 ; leaves East .\fr»ca. 43 
Hdtzendorff, Gen. Conrad von : Chief of 
Aiistro-HiingArinn (icncial SI a If, 
239; Atiatrk and failure in Bnmta 
Valley, June, 1918, ,8t», ,32 ; on con- 
dit foils in Austria-Hungary, Jan., 
1919, 217 

Houltliulst Forest, Ikdgiuns clear, 445 
Hull, Maj.-Gen. SlrC. P. A., in command 
of fiOth Division, 174 
HumIs-tt, Gen., in eoftimand of riiiril 
Fn'uch .Army, 137, 166; advance 
on Lassigny, 152; gains the I.il«'i- 
iiu)nt-Guiscard-.\pilly line, 3t»7, 3ow 
Hutier, Gen, von. In comniaiid in tlic 
iicigtitMjurluxMi of Hoye, 166 
Huygiie, Col., in command of Belgian 
Forces in German East .Africa, 56 ; 
pursuit of Wintg«!ii.s column, 48 


I 


Use, Gen., in Second Battle of tlie .Maine, 
91 

ln(le|K*ridcnt Air Forc«*, formation, con- 
Ktltutlon (May, 19IH) ami objects, 
286, 287 

India : constitutional reforms, Montagu- 
ciiclnisford Ucjiort, 3<2; cotton 
ilutles 371 

Ireland ; CoinpulH<»ry •S'-rvice contro- 
versy, 382 8,84 ; Home Hulc Con- 
vention, :i66, 367; Sinn Felner-, 
de j>f»G4iiioii of, 384 

Irlcs, British capture, 173 

Umail Hakki Pasha: Commander of 
Turkish Army In .Mosul Vilayet, 
212; leavcft Jk*yrut, 291; sur- 
render to Gen. Sir W. .Mar-(hall, 213 

Italian Front : .Austrian Olfcnsivc, June, 
1918, diH|K)S)tiim of Italian troops, 
28, pl;uiH for, 27, 28, oi>ening of, 31, 
captures, 36, lossf.s during, 36 ; 
British Divisions wltlidrawn for 
France, 27 ; dilficultics of Italian 
defensive, April, 1918, 28; minor 
actions in 1918. 21-25; situation 
at end of 1917. 21. 23 

Italians, in the Second Battle of the 
Marne, 88 ; on the WesUrrn Front, 
97, 192, 111 

Itulo - Yugo - Slav Agreetuent, terms 
quoted, 19, 20 

Italy; 1917-1918; Allied policy towar<l 
Austria, Itolian coiiiriient, 9-14 ; 
Austria’s last OlTeiisive, 1-36; 
Boselll Ministry, criticism of, 1, fall 
of, Oct., 1917, ^6; Dalmatian 
claims and demands, 13-15 inbrr* 


nal and political situation, 1017-18. 
1-21 ; London Agreemout. April, 
1015, 14. 16; Orlando Minist^ 
formation of, 6 ; Yugo-3lav coa* 
troversy, 12-21 


J 

Jaulgonn Americans take, 103 

Jenin, Australians capture, 194 

Jerioho-B-isnn Road. Chavtor’s Advanoe 
on tlie, 197 

Jerusaleiu-SliiM'hem Road, Glietwoile's 
attack on. 188 ; Turkish defences on, 
191 

Jewisli Battaiiou iu Palestine, 107 

Jisr B'liaf Vukub, Australians cross 
Jordan at, 299 

Jisr cd-Damieh, British West Indies 
Jlegiiiiciit storm bridgehead oa 
the. 197 

JofTrY\ MarHlial ; strategy on the Mame, 
19U, 492<^ 40:i ; removed from 
acti\.‘ coiiiiuand of Freucli Army, 
1917 , 421 

Jordan : .\u.>i(i‘a!i.anH cross at .Ihr Ilenat 
Vakijti, 299 ; opcr.itioiM in the east, 
I'.Ki. 299 ; I’urks retreat across the, 
bonitied by Britisii airmen, 196, 197 

Juvigny, Americans capture, 301 


K 


Kaiser, Tlie, on tlie Western Front, 
inly, 1918, 99 

Kavau.igh, Lieut. -Gen, C. McM., in 
comiM.and of British Cavalry (’orps, 
Hattie of .Amiens, Aug., 1918, 139 
Kelly, Brig -Gen., in command of I3th 
Brigade in Palestine, 193 
Kemmcl Hill, Britisii take. 392 
Keyes, Adiii. '^ir R. : in comnmnil of 
Dover Patrol otf Belgian (.’oast, 166 : 
attends King (Jeorge V. in Hoyai 
Air Force Review on WesU*rn 
Front, Aug., 1918, I5:» 

Kilwa area: liernmn iKisitions, 49; 
.Ma). 'I'yiidall’s ai lion. 40 ; o|M’ra* 
tioiis, .V2-.56 : von lA'tt/OW makes 
l»ii“c at 1 . 1 wale, 41 
Kirkuk, Bntisli capiim*, 213 
KiUdicijer, Dari: Mr. A*'«iuilirs defence 
of, 3611 , Dardaii ‘llcH iKdiey, 4»IU 
Klofac, iM.. imprisnntneni of, 1914, 232 
Kdvess, Gen., treatment of iJkraimariH, 
1914, 23.J 

Kramarz, Dr., arrest and trial of, ‘J32, 
233 

Kraut, MhJ., enters Portuguese b'rrilory 
during East African (Jaiiipaign, 46 


L 


La Bas.s6e, Britisii line advancetl iiortli- 
wi’st of, 439 

l.{ic<tiit ure, p.ntiHli occupy, .399 
l.iittaux Mdt, (icriiiariH coiintcr-attuck 
and ubiindoii. 31 1 

LamlnTt, Maj.-G' n, 'I'. 8., in eoiniiiand 
of 32ml British l)ivi^toll, 172 
Lansiiowiic, Ihiilii Tt'fi‘'}r>tph I'dter dis* 
37.i 

r.ion, Kreiicii advance on, 8''pt,, ltfl8, 
312 


as-iigny, (vmi. llumticrt’s advances 
wurds l.'>2; captures, 1.59 • 

iiv( r*tmi’, llcbtiiig aioimd. 7.*) 
aw, .Mr, B'tiuir; llr-t Budg'd, .372 ; on 
.Mditary poHition, .Mar., 1918, 378; 
on record of War (’ahinef, 363 
awe River, Britisii occupy line of tlie, 
399 

•awford, Maj.-(Jt n. S. I’. B., in corn- 
riiuml of 4 1st Division, 41.5 
awric, Maj.-Gen. C. K., in coniinaiid of 
(Miol Division, 169 

cbaii, Turks surrender to Gen. Cliaytor 
il’ 2<I9 

r ('ai/:au, Brdish stjiijjl against orders 
at, 19n, 494 

.‘•dcghein, Britisii take, 446 
/•e, Mil). -Gen. R. P., iu command of 
18tn Division, 171 

.♦•ns, Britisii cjil»*r wcrttern outskirtu of, 
.397 

jt (pi. snel, British take, 144 
iC S'lrs, British captun*, 2l/i 
/•Hticm, British Srffliture, 399 
r 'ITomiuov rumief, .Allies capture, 4a« 
yjttow-VorUck, <ien. von ; ♦in eoja- 
xnaml of German Force 6n Fa»4 
Atrica, .37 ; at Kilwa and Lind), 4^ I 
retreat in East Africa, 60, 61 ; 
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retreat into Portuguoee territory, 
68, 64-67 ; surrender of, 72 ; Capt 
j, Bolliey on, 46 

Lewis, Maj.-Qen. K. K., In command of 
80th Division, 461 

Liggett, Qen., in command of First 
American Army, 441 
LIhons, Australians capture, 163 
Liman von Sanders, Gen. : Commander- 
in-Chlef of Oerniano-Turkish forces, 
183: escape from Nazareth, 105 
Lindequist, Qen. von. In Second Battle 
of the Marne, 01 

Lindl Area: German activity, 40; 

operations, 62, 65, 60 
Llpsett, MaJ.-Gen. L. J., in command of 
Fourth Division, 300 
Llwalc, Northey's raiding force enters, 
Oct., 1017, 62 

JJewellyn, Brig.-Gcn. E. U., work In 
KhhI Africa, 42 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David : an- 
nounces in Houso terms of Armistice 
with Germany, Nov. 11. 1018, 388 ; 
attitude towards Austria, criticism 
in Italy, 8, 10, 12 ; Austrian policy, 
negotiations with Count Mensdorif, 
12 : coalition policy, 380, 800 ; 
Eastern and Western policy of, 418, 
420 ; Election programme, 303 ; 
message to 8 gior Orlando, 36 ; 
Minister of Munitions, 413 ; Paris 
speech, diBcus.sion and Justification, 
377, 378 ; reply to Gen. Mauric(t’s 
allegations, 387; last Military 
8.‘rvlce Bill, 8«1 ; siiggestn Irish 
I'/onvcntion, 866 ; on Meso^K^tamian 
Kefiort, 371; on Stockholm Ckm- 
fcrence, 374 ; on War Alins, 375 
Ixicre Area, Gt^man line of defence cap- 
tured in the, 167 

London Agreement signed, April, 1915, 

Long, Mr. Walter, appointed First Lord 
of the Admiralty, 396 
Longley, Maj.-Gen., in command of 10th 
Division in Palestine, 190 
Tjoomis, Maj.-Gen. F. O. W., In com- 
mand of 3rd Canadian Division, 448 
Loos. Battle of, 1915, criticisms of, 411; 

staff work InclUc.ont nt, 417 
LudendoriT, Gen. von : orders issued by, 
July. 1918, 150, 161. 162; on 
German strategic failure, 126 
Lukiilcdi estuary, Germans driven from, 
52 

Lys Front, value of Foch'8 strategical 
tactics, 304, 305 
Lys River, British cross, 446 
Lys Sat eut, Germans abandon, 302 
Lys Valley, Germans withdraw from, 
Aug., 1018, 106 


M 


Ma'an, Arabs occupy, 200 

MacAndrew, Maj.-Gen., in command of 
6th Cavalry Division In Palestine, 
103 

MacDoiiell, Maj.-Gen. A. C., in Flanders, 

- 440 

Maclagen, Maj.-Gen. £. Sinclair, in com- 
mand of 4tii Australian Division, 
309 

Mahcnge : Belgian operations, 56 • 50 ; 
Maj. Bataiilc's advance. .'i6 ; Bel- 
gians captun^ 57 ; Tafel's llcad- 
quarters at, 44 

Main-de-Massiges, French regain, 100 

Mkisons-de-Champagne, Germans attack, 
00 

Malfeyt, Gen., Belgian Royal Commis- 
sioner In East Africa, 48 

MangiH, Ohm. : biographical, 85 ; in 
command of Tenth French Army, 
85, 166 ; advance on F6rc-cn- 
Tardenois, 116; captures Soissons, 
Aug., 1918, 120 ; issues Order of 
the Day to British trcwips, 122, 123 ; 
opemtions lietwecn Oise, .Aisne, and 
AiletU*. Aug., 1918, 160, 101; 
forward iiiovemcnt on Ois(!-Ailettc* 
Aisne line, 289 ; In lighting on the 
Canal du ‘ Nord, 301 ; advance 
across tiie Vesle, S»!pt., 1918, 309 

Afan i, German blockade runner, in East 
Africa, 41 

Mari ad in, Maj.-0«>n. A. 11., in command 
of 35th Division, 445 

Marne : Germans cross, July, 1018, 88, 
80 ; Fitst Battle of (1014), criticism 
of British parWn, 404 ; German 
criticism of Bri^h strategy, 403; 
^ straigglcal review of, 402, 403 ; 
• Second Battle of, July, 1918, 73- 
^ 108; German comment, 103; German 
* Bctieat, July-August, 1918, 109-144 


Marshall, MaJ.-Geu. F. O., In command 
of 52nd Division, 449 
3Iarshall, Gen. Sir W., dispatches quoted, 
212 

Martinpuloh, British capture, 173, 201 
Manvlts, Qen. von der, in command of 
Second German Army, 166, at 
Battle of Amiens, 187 
Masaryk, Professor, llrst President of 
Cmcho-Slovak Republic, 1918, 224 
Masnidres, Fourth Army capture, 452 
Matheson, Maj.-Gon. T. G., in command 
of Guards Division in Flanders, 440 
Maunoury, Oen., In command of French 
6th Army at First Battle of the 
Marne, 408 

Maurice, Qen. Sir F. B., letter and 
debate, May, 1918, 885-888 ; letter 
quoted, 380 

Medina, surrender of Turks at, 216 
Meglddo, Cavalry capture, 103 
MOharlcourt, British Cavalry take, 148, 
118 

Mensdortf, Count Albert, meets Gen. 
Smuts. 12 

Merris : Australians capture hostile 
posts west of, 73; First Division 
take, SI, 120; British raid in 
northern section of, 79 
Merville, British capture, 107 
Mjesopotamia, Gen. Marshall renews 
operations in, Oct., 1918, 211 
Mesopotamia Commission, 369-371 
Messines Ridge, Briti.sh capture, 1917, 
422 

Meteren, 0th Division captiiro, 81 
Milner, Lord, Meiiilier of War Cabinet, 
Secrt'tary of StaU' for War, 1018, 363 
Miraumont, fighting round, 160 ; British 
take, 173 

Mitry, Gen. de : in command of Seventh 
Army on the Marne, 84 ; penetrates 
Into the Forest of Klx, 111 
Moeuvres-Goureaiicourt Road, Germans 
attack Guards, 137 

Monash, Gen. Sir John : in command of 
2nd and 3rd Australian Divisions in 
Battle of Amiens, Aug., 1018, 139 ; 
lunches with King George on 
Western Front, 155 

Monchy-le-Preux, Canadians occupy, 291 
Moiitagnc de Paris, Allies capture, 90 
MonUgu, Mr. B. S., succeeds Mr. Austtm 
Cliamberlain as Secretary of State 
for India, 1917, .371 
Montiigu-Ohelmsford Report, .372 
Montaiiban, British capture, 201 
Mont dos Singes, French take, 312 
Montdidier, Germans retreat, 123; aban- 
don, 152 

Monte Asolonc, action on, Jan., 1018, 23 
Monte di Val Bella, Italians take, Jan., 
1018, 24 

Montello region, Austrians attack Italian 
Eighth Anny, 34 
Montfaucon, Americans take, 443 
Mont 8t. Quentin, British take, 301 
Mont-sans-Nom, French capture, 116 
Montiiorl, Gen., in command ot Italian 
Sixth Army, 28 

MorGourt-HarlK>nni6res-Caix line, British 
take, 140 

Moreuil, British capture, 143 
Morisel, British capture, 143 
Morlancourt : British take, 144 ; Gcr- 
inaii attack south. July, 1018, 138 
Moron vllliers, Germans capture heights 
round, 80 

Morval, British take, 301 
Mosul, surrender, Nov., 1018, 213 
Mott, Maj.-0«:n., in command of 53rd 
Division in Palestine, 188 
Moyenneville, British reach, 169 
Mozambique, Portuguese Expedition, 62 
Mudra, Gen. von, in command of 
Gennan Army in Ri^ims region, 84 ; 
retrerat, 97 

Mullens, Maj.-Gen. K. L., in command 
of First Cavalry Division at Battle 
of Amiens, 143 

MusUmie Junction, British occupy, 209 


N 


Nappes, British capture, 93 
Narungomtic, captured by Kilwa force, 
July 10, 1017; 54 

National War Aims Committee, forma- 
tion of, 375 

Naumann, Lieut., in German East 
African Campaign, chased by 
British-Belgian columns, 48; sur- 
renders, 49 

Neumann, Herr Friedrich, organiser of 
•• Central Europe ** movement, 240 
Nauroy, Brltish^take. 451 
Nazareth, 13th Cavalry enter, 106 


Nervesa, AuBtrlans orou Piave at, Jum« 
1018, 34 

Nesle, French take, 206 o 
Neuf-Berquln, British occupy, 1^4 
Keuve Chapeile, Battle of, 1916, criti- 
cism of, 411 

Neuvo Egllse, British rapture. 306 
Nlttl, Siguor, criticism of Boselll Govern^ 
ment. 2, 8 <> 

NIvelle, Qen.: succeeds Gen. Joffre in 
command of French Army, I017» 
421; failure on the Cheinin dea 
Dames, succeeded by Oen. P4taln, 
422 

Northey, Gen., appointed Governor of 
British East Africa, 70 y)n Portu> 
guese failure to stop von iSrttow, 66 
Noyoii, French take, 295 
Nyasaland, German raid into, 46 


0 


O'Brien, Mr. William, Irish leader, 888 
O'Grady, Brlg.-Gen. II. de C., In com- 
mand of Llndi Force in Bast Africa 
60, 62 

Oise-Ailetto-Aisne line, French Tenth 
Army’s forward movement, 2S9 
Onslow, Brlg.-Gen., in command of 5th 
Australiuo Light Horse Brigade in 
Palestine, 185, 194 
Orange Hill, Canadians capture, 291 
Orlando, Signor: Italian Minister of In- 
terior, criticisms on, 1,2; policy, 3, 
forms new Cabinet, Oct., 1917, 5 ; 
interview with Dr. Ante 'J’rumi)ilch 
in London, 19; receives flelegaU's 
of subject races at Romo Corifc re nee , 
1018, speech quoted, 20; Lloyd 
deoi^'s message to, 36 
O’Ryan, Maj.-Gen. J . F., in command of 
27tii American Division, 462 
Oulohy le Chilteau, French capture, 104, 
109 

Ourcq : Allied gains north of, 119 ; 
American gains on Upper, 116; 
Germans al>andon, 116 ; Mangin’s 
advance up, 103 


P 


Palestine : Air operations in, 187 ; 
Gen. Allenby’s strategy in early 
part of 1918, 184, Sept.. 1018, 187 ; 
Allies’ captures, 203; British 
strength and composition. Sept,, 
1018, 183; BuiOa’s XXI. Cor|w, 
com^sition, 185 ; composition of 
4th and Cavalry divisions of 
Mounted Desert Corps, 186; of 
Chetwode's Divisions, 190, 191 ; 

conquest of Syria, 181-216; dis- 
organization of Turklsti Arniies, 197, 
198; Great Cavalry Ride, Sept.. 
1918. 189-197, cumiKmition of 

troops in, 197 ; Jewish Battalion 
in, 197 ; retreat of Turks in, 106, 
197; Turkish strength in, Sept., 
1918, 183 

Palin, Maj.-Gen., in command of 75th 
Division in Palestine, 184, 185 


►apal Note, Aug., 1917, Italian attitude, 

1, 5 

»aiKm, Heir von, escape from Nazareth, • 
195 

Wiitch, M., signs Pact of Corfu, July, 
1917, 16 

’asHciiendaido, Battle of (1917), criti- 
cisms of, 423-425 

•avieic. Dr. Tresic : on Austrian methods 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 225; 
persecution by Austrians, 229 
»ayer, Herr von, German Vice-Chan- 
ceilor, interview on Oermanization 
schemes for Austria qiioicd, 211 
V-act? ; Arml8tic4> .terms to the Turks, 
214 ; Turkish provisions, 21U ; 

** Peace Talk,” Count Czemin’s 
speech, Italian views, 9, 10 
'enneiia, wii., in command of Italian 
Eighth Army, 28 

»ereira, Maj.-Gen. C. E., in command 
of 2ud Division, 449 
^6ronne. 2nd Australian Division ad- 
vance on, 300. 301 ; capture, 302 
[’ershing. Gen., in command of Ameri- 
can i^rst Army at St. Mlhiei, 313 
*6taiiL Gen., succeeds Geu. NIvelle as 
Commander of French Anny, 422 
Mave ; Austrians driven back at Zenson, 
Jan., 1918, 23; Austrians cross, 
June, 1918, 33-35 ; withdraw across, 
86 ; llo<^B interfere with Austrian 
Offensive, June, 1018, 86 
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pi^paM, Col. T. de, In oommand of 
♦ Vncli Detachment in PnleBtine, 

IMt^nan, M^.-Cen, T. T , in command of 
a 2nd Cava ry Division at Battle of 
Amiens, 148 

Pioessteevt Wood, Allies dri^• Germans 
from, 446 

riumcr, Gen. Sir H. : leaves Italy for 
France, 1018, 27 : in command of 
Second British Army, 445 ; in- 
vested with Grand Orofw of tlie Bath. 
156 ’ 

Plunket, Sir Horace : appoint'd Chair- 
man of Irish Convention, 1917-18, 
366 ; presentation of Keport, 367 
Poolcapelie, Belgians take, 445 
Poincard, President, meets King George, 
Aug., 1918, 155 

Poland : Ktuaian policy, 228, 224 ; 
Austrian declaration for War 
against Aussia, Aug., 1914, 224 
Polish Question : German solution 
adopted, Nov., 1916, 248 ; p licy 
of trialism, 247-240 
Ponsonby, MaJ.-Gen. J., in command of 
5th Division. 173 

Portuguese Africa: Col. von TiCttow- 
Vorbeck*s contemplated retirement 
into, 46 : Bast African Campaign. 
67-72 

Potiorek, Qen., Military dictator in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 225 
Prisoners : treatment by Germans in 
Ka«it Africa, 44, 45, 66, 67 
Proyart, British capture, 164 
Puislcux, Germans abandon, 165 
Pys, British capture, 173 


Q 

Quost, Gon. von, in command of Oeriuan 
Bixth Army In Lille region, 166 
Qu4ant, British toke, 307 
Qiiclimanc, von T^ttow rcAcbes, 70 


R 

Uadi5, S., leader of Oroiitiaii Pcasaiif 
Party, on Austrian treatment of 
nopulatkm, July, 1917, 227, 229 
Rawfirison, Gen. Sir Henry : in command, 
of 7th Division on Belgian Coast, 
1914, 406; in command of British 
4th Army, 166 ; optms Battle of 
Amiens, Aug. 8, 1918, 137, 130 ; 
Haiu’s instnictioiis to attack cast 
of AmiciiH, July, 1918, 137 
Read, Gen. G. W., In command of If. 

American Corim and IX. Britisii, 451 
Redmond, Mr. Joim : leaves House of 
Commons, 306 ; death, 382 
Reims: Allied procn-ss east of, July. 
1919, 116; Freiieli lines advanced 
In front of, 444 ; German attack 
east and west of, July 16, 84 9.5; 
German attack east of defeated. 
July 4, 1918, 87 

Reiins-AIeuse Front, Franco-American 
OlfeHslw, Si^nt., 1918, 439-445 
Renner, Dr. Karl : first Chancellor of 
Germano- Austrian Republic, 1918, 
221 ; on Austria, 237 
Ressons-sur-Maf z, French take, 152 
Rhodesia, Nortliern, von Lettow enters, 
72 

Rib4oourt, French capture, 156 ; Allies 
capture, 449 

Riche lK>urg-St. Voast, British take, .307 
Kien-lcz-Cagnicourt, British take, 30i 
Roberts, Karl, Universal Service ugifa- 
tion, 399 

Robertson, Maj.*Qen. 1*. K., in command 
of 17th Division, 297 
Robertson, Gen. Sir William, ceases to be 
Chief of Imperial General Staff, 37N 
Roenx, British capture, 297 
Rome, Pact of, 19-21; Vugo-SI.-iv 
claims, 21 

Roosevelt, Lieut. Quentin, killed on 
Western Front, 106 

Rrosa, Col., In command of IVirtupuese 
troops in East Africa, 62, 65 
Rosenthal, Maj.-Gen. C., In command of 
2nd Australian Division, 300 
Rotbermere, Lord, n^signation from Air 
Ministry', 385 

Roulers-Menin Road, Allies reach. 446 

Rouvroy, British take, 144 

Rovuraa River: Germans cross, 46; 

. Tafel’s retreat to, 62 ; von I>ettow 
crosses, 67, re-crosses, 72 
R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps: forma- 
tion, Iftl 4, 279 ; taken over by War 
omce, 279 ; man guns and search- 
lights during air raids, 279 ; train- 
ing, 280 


B^oye^ur-^tz, French ta^p, 152 
itoirsm, Brig.-Gen., in command of 8rd 

Rubens, German blo(;kado runner in 
EMt Africa, 41 

Uufflni, Senator, on Committee for 
Entente between Nationalities sub- 
jeet to Austria-Hungary, formation 

Ofj la 

Ruflji River; Germans retire south of, 
40 ; fighting In region of, 38-41 
Rumilly-Beaurevoir line broken, 464 
HushcII, .AfaJ.-Gen. Sir A. H.. in cdin. 

mand of New Zealand Division. 174 
Russia, Polish policy. Grand Duke issues 
Manifesto, Aug., 1914, 22:i 
Ryrio, Brlg.-Qen., in command of 2iul 
AiMtrulian Light Horse Brigade in 
Palestine, 290 
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Oouferenoo oontiovarsy, 878- 

8tra8s?r, FregatUn-KapItJln, in com- 
mand of L.70 in air nSd on Eng. 
L^“'<!,Aug.. 1918, 267 
Strickland, Maj.-Gen. K. P., in com- 
mand of ist Divismn, 4M 
otuemer, von, raid info lAortuguese liist 
Africa, 46 

Stfirgkh, Count : Austrian Preuiier, 238 • 
on importance of the AusgfsicA.' 
2j>0; assassination, Oct., 1916, 25 1, 


Siiippes-.AiHne Line, Prunco-Amcricau 
advance on, 441 

Syria, Conquest of 181 216; British 
Administrative lX‘{Mirtinentg set up, 
210, 211; Naval cooperation with 
Alienby’s force In, 1^15; occupa- 
tion cmupleted. Dee., 1918, 2fu ; 
Otfoinnn treatment of populaHoil 

ill, 203 


rtaillv-Sailllsel, British take, 301 
8t. L6ger, Guards Division take, 174 
8t. Mard, French captiirr^ 289 
8t. Mihiel, Battle of, Americans In the, 
aept., 1918, 312 314 
St. Quentin : Allies capture, 454 ; 

damage done by Germans in, 154 
at. Quentin Canal, Allies cross at Saint 
Simon, Sept., 1918, 311 
Salmon, Lieut. W. G., killed during fight 
daylight midors, July, 1017, 

Samuel, Mr. Herbert: criticizes War 
Cabinet, 363 ; appointed Chairinan 
of Select Ckimmittee of National 
Expenditure, 872 

S'liindby, Capt., claim to have destroyed 
Zeppelin L.48, 253 
Savy Wood, French take, 437 
ScariM', Battle of, 29U298; British 
gains on, 307 

Soliiiee, Dr. ; Governor of German East 
Africa, 44, 45 ; flees from Mossnsl, 
63 


Schroder, Adm. von, in coninmnd oi 
German Marine Corps, 166 
Scott, Adm. 8lr Percy, improves air 
defences of London, 279 
Seely, Maj.-Gen., appointed Under- 
secretary for Air, 390 
Sidency-Gouze.aucourt line, British on 
the, 439 

Sf'lous, Capt. F. C., death in East 
Africa, 38 

Si'nfiOe River, Allies gain soutfiern hank 
of, 449 ; fighting on, 4 17 ; German 
retreat from, 297 

Sergy, fight for, 116, 117; Amerieanh 
fake, 1*16 

Scringes, Americans fake, 118 
Serre, Germans withdraw from, Aug., 
1918, 161. 165 

.Sfiaron, Plain oi : Gen. Allenhy’s con- 
centration on, 187 ; Battle of. 
188 100 

Shea, Maj.-Gen., In command of OOth 
(London) DlvlHlon, 185 
Shechem, Allies enU r, 192 
Sheppard, Brig.-Gen. S. IT., smiuads 
Gen. CoUyer in luist Africa, 50 
Hhortt, Mr., Chief St^cretary for Irelaml, 
384 

Sinha, Lord, appointed Under-Scerctary 
for India, 396 

Sixt von Arniin, Gen. von, in wmmainl 
of German Fourth Army, 166; in 
Flanders, 445 

Skinner, Mjij.-<Jen. p. C. B., in command 
of 14th Division, 415 
.Smith, Sir F. E., ai»i»oint4-d Lonl Chaii- 
C4dlor, 396 . , . 

Smitli-Dorrlen, Gen., critlciBni of action 
at TiC Catcall, 1914. 401 
Smuts, Gen. : meets Count All»ert Menv- 
dorlf, 12; ineluded in War Cabinet, 
375 

aoissons. Allies capture, Aug., 1918, 120 
toissons-ChAteau Thlciry lloail, Iremh 
cross, 06, take, 104 

tolly-Flood, Maj.-Gen. A., m comninn.l 
of 42nd Division, 178 

tomme ; AUlcsreach 1917 line on. Aug 

1918, 153, 154; Anglo-1 remdi 

decision to continue attacks, 191 . . 
421* British advance on lK>th 
banks of. 291 ; BattloKif, 1916, pn - 
for, 417; strat4gleal 

Sticigm ot J'apiii 
Note, 5; foreign policy, 6 
itephens, Maj.-Gen. R. B., In cominan.l 
of 5th Division, 73 


T 


Tafel, Col.; in command of (n^rnuui 
force liased on Mahenge, 43 ; orders 
retreat from Main n(a% 67 ; ri'tn*at 
towanU the Roviima, 62 ; sur- 
render of. 65, «« 

Tahure, Allies take, 41? 


• ■ ■ 

1918, 76-78 ; Itritish, on WcRtern 
Front, 148, 149 ; Fri'iiirh, in KiM'onU 
Battle of the Marne, 109, loi 
Taux, Allies take. 119 
Tekrlt, Gen. Marshall's victory at, 212 
213 


ThWpval Ridge, captiin*<*, 173 
Thlese^urt lllUs. French take, 152 
Threlfall, Sir Richard, inventor of 
H.T.8. bullet, 284 

Thun, Prince ; civilian Governor of 
Bohemia, 1913 15, 229; dis- 

missed, 231 

TilxTias, Australians occupy. 200 
Tigris, Gen. Marsnnirs victory on, 212, 
213 

Tisza, Count : direct*? Magyar policy, 
222, 215; on “ Ontr.ai Kiiroiio ” 
movcTiieut, Jan., 1016. 211 
rorabn-Monfenera Rltlge, Monte, action 
on, Ik'e., 1917. 23 
Torcy, Amerieuns capture, 97 
Torre, Signor, delegate of (\>inndtfee for 
Entente letween Nationalil.les sub- 
jeet to A u'^tria- Hungary, J8 
Tracy-lc-Val, French etiptun*, 161 
Trenchard, Maj.-Gen. Sir H. AHi in 
oommand of Indnpimdent Air 
Force, 286, resignation from Air 
Ministry, 385 

Treviso, Austrian ailvanee towards 
' cliecked, 35 

Tri|)Oll, Gen. Bulftn enters, 20.5 
Trimibitoh, Dr. A. : lnU*rvlew with Slg. 
Orlando ill London, 19; signs Pact 
of Corfu on Isdmlf of Vugo-Siav 
Comimtfee, 16 ; sfKXirfi on |tal<»> 
Slav Agreement (juoted, 21 
r.schirschky, Herr von, German Am- 
bassador in Vienna, 238 _ 

Tudor, Maj.-Gen. H. If., in (jommand of 
9th Dlv., captures Meten n, 81 
I’ul Kerara, British occupy, 18» 

I'nrkish Army : fiosliion of IV. Army 
on Jordan, 199; flight of VJI. and 
VTII. Armies, 192 
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Iganda, (kiinpulsory Sirrvice Act in 
force, Mar., 1917. 4- . , , 

(kralnians (Little Russians) : Austrian 
Orders to, 1914, quot4?d, 2:i6 ; Au-- 
f ro.iTim(7n.rl&n treatment of. 234 - 2:m 
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ncs, Aniericiins take. 443 
y Adm., in command of rrench 
(aval Division of Syria, 206 
loiB, Americans take, 443 
Americans take, 7.5 
mil, French take, 438 
p, air raids on, 26 , 

indovillers, French take, 2.t6 
Rue, Britlshme, 73 
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Ve4e: AUlM oroM, 128; Amerioftns 
nln footing at Bftioolief, 289; 
Itenob nmoa near Beims, 122; 
French cross, 809; French nttnok, 
8^., 1918, 444 

Vesle-Sulppes Line, Oermnn attack, July, 
« 1918, 89 

Victoria Crosses of the War (VUl.), 
826-300 ; list of recipients, 864, 855 ; 
jAmion QtizetU containing details 
and descriptions, 866-300; non- 
award iustanoe, 361, 852; post- 
humous awards to British Kavy for 
Zeebruggo operations, 850, 861 ; 
statistics of awards, 363; Al~’~ 
Lieut. W. L., 845, 347 ; Amey, L.H 
W., 332 ; Archibald, Sapper A., 3: . 

Beatbam, Pte. B. M., 341 ; Bissett. 
Lieut. W. D., 330; Bradford. 
Lieut.-Commr. G. N., 860, 851 ;. 
Buckley, Cpl. A. H., 341, 842 ; 
Cairns, Sgt. H., 347-349 ; Caldwell, 
Sgt. T., 331, 332 ; Cartwright, Pte. 
G., 342-344 ; Clarke, Sgt. J.. 335, 
330 ; Clark-Kennedy, Lieut.-Col. 
W. U., 325, 320 ; Cloutman, Biaj. 
B., 329, 330 ; Coltman, L.-Cpl.W. H., 
836 ; Currey, Pte. W. M., 842, 848 ; 
Curtis, Sgt. H., 833 ; Daykins, Sgt. 
J. B., 880 ; Doyle. Co. Sttt.-Ma)., M., 
837; Elcock, C^., 838; Gordon, 
L.-Cfpl., 842, 844 ; Greenwood, 
Lieat.*Col. Harry, 825-327 ; Gregg, 
Lieut. M. F., 847, 848 : C^. 

A, C., 842, 848 ; Harrison, Lieut.- 
Oommr. A. L., 850, 351 ; Harvey, 
Pte. N., 832, 333 ; Hedges, Lieut. 
F. H., 338; Holmes, Pte. W. E.. 
335 ; Honey, Lieut. 8. L., 847, 848 ; 
Hutcheson, Capt. B. B., 844, 345; 
Ingram, Lieut. 0. M., 839, 841; 
Johnson, Lieut.-Col. D. Q., 326, 827, 
328 ; Johnson, 2nd Lieut. J., 886 ; 
Kerr, Lieut. G. F.. 345, 310 ; Kirk, 
2nd Lieut. J., 329 ; Lewis, Cpl. A. L., 
338 : Lowerson, Sgt. A. D., 342, 343 ; 
Lyall, Lieut. G. T., 345, 340 ; Mc- 
Carthy, Lieut. L. D., 339, 840; 
MacGregor, Capt. J., 345, 840; 
MePhio, Cpl. J., 330 ; Mactier, 
Pte. K.. 311,342; BCarshaU, Lieut.- 
Col. J. H., 328, 329 ; Maxwell, Ltout. 
J., 339-341; Merrifleld. Sgt. W., 
345, 347 ; Miles, Pte. F. Q., 830. 
837 ; Mitchell, Capt. 0. N., 880 ; 
Moffat, Pte. M., 333-335 ; Huuney. 
Pte. C. J. P., 845, 347; O’Neill, 
Sgt. J.. 333. 334; Kaytteld, Pte. 
W. L.. 347, 349 ; Ricketts, Pte. T., 
348-350; Kins, Sgt. F. C.. 888; 
Ryan. Pte. ST, 342, 844 ; Sexton, 
^t. G.. 342 ; Towers, Pte. J., 881 ; 
^wner, Lieut. E. T., 839, 840 ; 
Waring, L.-Sgt. W.. 332; Wark, 
Maj. B. A.. .339; Waters, BfoJ. 
A. U. 8., .32 m ; Weathers, Cpl. L. O., 
.342, 34.3 ; WilkliiHon. Pte. A., 880 ; 
Woods, Pte. J. P.. 342, 344 ; Young. 
Pte. J. F., 347, 349 
Vieille-Chapelle, British capture, 800 
Vieux Berquln-Bailleul Front, Brltiih 
advanoe on, 107 

Villers-Dretonneux region, German 
attack repulsed in, 80 


Villeis-lei-Cagnlcourt, Britiab captuie, 

VImy RIdif, EnM stratoflcal plans 
after takliig7(1917), 422 


W 

Wanoourt, Canadians occupy, 291 
War Aims, question of, 87o, 876 ; Oen- 
tnd Hall Meeting, Mr. Lloyd George's 
statement quoted, 875, Labour 
Party's Memorandum, 876 
Watkin^ Lieut., account of destniotion 
of L.SS quoted, 268 
Watson, Mai.-Gen. Sir D., In Flanders, 
449 

Weir, Lord : appointed Secretai^ of 
State for Air, 385; on the Inde- 
pendent Air Force, 280 
Western Front: Air operations, July, 
1918. 78, 100, 107, Aug.-Sspt., 1918, 
174-180, 817-324 ; Allied Advanoe, 
Aug.-Sept., 1918, 289>324, 433-404. 
captures and results, 308, German 
comment, 814-817, 454-457 ; 

Allied Conference, July 28. 1918, 
186; 2nd American Division on, 
July, 1918, 76-77: Americans at 
St. Mlhiel. 312-314; Battles of 
Amiens and Bapaiime, Aug., 1918, 
14S-1S0 ; Battle of Bapaume, Aug.. 
1918, air operations in, 170, dis- 
ppsitions. Allied and German, 100, 
Haig's plans. 107, 108; British 
Army in France, Aug., 1914-Deo., 

1917, 397-432; British Divisions 
placed at disiHwal of Marshal Focb, 
My, 1918, British Offensives, 
1915, criticism of, 410-413, 417; 
British strategy reviewed, 397-482 ; 
Franoo-Britisl) Offensive, July- 
Aug., 1918, German comment, 161- 
104; German advanoe, July 17, 

1918, comment, 90 ; German defen- 
sive tactics, LudendorfTs Order 

a noted, July, 1918, 160; German 
nes, description of, July, 1918, 186, 
137 ; German Offensive, von 
Ardenne on interruption of, 189; 
German retreat, Jmy-Aug., 1918, 

^ 109-144, Allied advance, 119-126, 

Allied air operations during, 180- 
133, Allied captures during July, 
191^ lajL appreciation of Fooh's 
stiategy^84, British attack, July 
29, 1918, 110, Foch's plans, 135, 
German comment, 118, 114, 125; 
German retreat from the Marne, 
July, 1918, 97-103, British arrival, 
July 10, 1918, 93, pillage during, 
1(K); German trench system, 
strength at end of 1914, 408 ; Gen. 
Gouraud issues Army Order to 
French troops In Reims Sector, 
July 7, 1918, 83, 84, 89; Haig's 
dieappolntmentt during 1917, 423 ; 
Hai^s Special Order of the Day, 
Aug. 4, 1918, quoted, 120 ; Haig's 
objectives In July, 1918, 135 ; In- 
dependent Air Force, activities of, 
132 ; Mangin's Order of the Day to 
British tfoops quoted, 122, 128; 


Mmus, Second Battle of, AUlqd 
mter-attaol^iily 18, I91ff, 98- 
106, German n^tieatft July-Ang., 
1918, 78-144; Oermaii comment, 
108, 108 ; minor opeiatlons, Juhe 
and July, 1918. 78-80; Reims 
Sector. German troops Opposed to 
Gen. ‘Oonfmud In, 90, 91 ; stetistical 
diagram of British Front, 1910-17, 
desOTiption, 429, 481; strategical 
situation, July, 1918, 82-64 ; 

strategy, original plans of campaign, 
400, miscarriage of, 401 ; tanks, 
snooeM of, July, 1018, 76-78 
Williams, MiU.-Gen. H. B., In command 
of S7tir&Ylslon. 174 
Wilson, Brlg.-Gen., In command of 10th 
Australian Light Horse Brigade, 202 
Wilson, President, attitude towards 
Austria, criticism In Italy, 1018, 8, 
10, iP 

Wurm, Gen. Wenaei von, In command on 
Piave Front, June, 1018, 81 


Yemen, Turkish garrison in, 412 
Young, 2nd Lieut. J. F.. R., killed during 
flight with daylight raiders, 262, 203 
Yugo-^v Oommittee : work of, 10-18 
Yugo-SlaviiL new State proclaimed 
“ Kingoom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes," 10 

Yugo-Blavs: Italian controversy, 12-21 ; 

London agreement, April, 1916, 142 
Ypres, First Battle of (1914), strategical 
review of, 406-407 
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Zandvoorde, British take. 445 

Zeebnigge : British bomb ammunition 
dump on the Mole, 132; posthu- 
mous awards of the V.O. tor opera- 
tions at. 850, 851 

Zenson. Austrians cross Piave at, June, 
1918, 34 

Zeppelin raids on England, 1917-18, 
263-268 

Zeppelins ; German bases, account of 
Nordliolz, 258 ; L.15 brought down 
in flames, April, 1910, 284; L.41 
drops bombs near Birmingham, 255 ; 
L.43 shot down In North Sea, 253 ; 
L.44 brought down In flames at 
GhenovlOres, Oct., 1917, 255 ; L.45 
loses its way over London, 255; 
drops bombs in Piccadilly, etc., and 
is lost in France, 257 ; L.48 de- 
stroyed during raid on England, 254; 
L.49 captured by the French near 
Bourbonne-les-Dalns, 257 ; 2/.50 

drops bombs on Thetford, and Is 
lost In Mediterranean, 257; LM 
attempts to reach German East 
Africa, 00 ; L 0.5 attacked during 
mid on EngUnd, 258 ; I>.70 brought 
down In flames off Yarmouth, 253 

Zonnebeke, Belgians take , 445 
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